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POONA. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION.' 

FooUdr, lying between 17® 54^ and 19° 22' norbli latitude and 
73° 24' and 75° 14' east longitude. Las an area of about 5350 square 
miles, a population , according to tbe 1881 census of. 900,621 or 
about 168'40 to tbe square mile, and a 'realizable land revenue of 
about £115,350 (Rs. 11,53,500). 

In tbe west, along 'the Sabyadris, Poona has a breadth of seventy 
or eighty miles. • Prom this it stretches about 130 miles south-east, 
sloping gradually from about 2000 to 1000 foot above the sea, and 
-narrowing in an irregular wedge-shape to about twenty miles in.tlio 
east. It is bounded on the north by the sub-divisions of Akbla, 
Sangamner, "and Pdmer in Ahmadnagarj on the east by P4rnor, 
Shi’igonda, and Karjat also in Ahmadnagar, and Karmdla in 
SholApur; on the sonth by Md-lsiras in Sholdpur, and Phaltan, Wai, 
and Bhor in Satdra j and on the west by Eolia in Koldba, Bhor in 
Satdra, Pen inKoldba, and Karjataad MarMd in Tlidna. Except 
two isolated blocks of tbe Bhor state, a block in tbe west and a 
smaller in the] sonth, the whole area within these limits belongs to 
Poona. 

For administrative purposes, exclusive of the city of Poona 
' which forms a separate sub-division, the district is distributed over 
eight . sub-divisions. Those, beginning from the north-west and 
working east, are, Junnar, Ehed including Ambegaon, jVlaval, Havoli 
including Mulshi, Sirur, Purandhar, Bbimtbadi including Bardmati, 
and Inddpur. These eight sub-divisions have on an average an area 
of about 670 square miles, ISO villages, and 112,000 people. 
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Chapter I. 
Boseriptlon. 


n’hhrii litll. 


Cenimi Jitit. 


In Hi»» prriidital rfianp>‘ from llrt ronpili liilly west to the hare open 
east, the RWI inile« of Iho Pooiin ilislviet fwm iu tins we^t two more 
or les-t hilly llolt^ ten to twenty miles hroatl nntl seventy to eighty 
miles long. Ih'youtl the m-ono Iwlt, nhose eastern limit is roughly 
mnrfco<l hy n line {lasKiiig through I’oniiti north to lYibal and s/mtii 
to rnriiiullmr, the jtlain i>arro«H folifiy mid then to about tv, enty 
miles, mid htrelcbe'' east fortiboiti ninety railes. 

The Wost^ni Ih'lt, ftretehittjr ten to twenty miles cast of the 
Saby!idii% is locally hnown ns Miiral Or tbo Miiisct lamb It is 
extremely Migcml.n .‘■erics of .Htejipcs or tabluhmils cnl on every 
sido by divp nindingvalleyoflnd dtrjded and crosaod by mountains 
niid liilli-.’ Froni the v-alleys of the onmcroiis iilronui'i whosi* waters 
■food the nimd the Ilhima ntid the Mnln-Mutha, hills of various 
heights and forma rise terrace nlierc terrace, with Btooji sides ofiui 
Mrewn with black b.ssalt lhiiildcr<. During the greatt>r jiart of tlio 
yc‘r tn<Ht of llm deep ravines and riiggtd moiml.'itn which 
iiav*' kwn ®tripi«,dlrire fiw WDod-iish mtimire have no vegetation hut 
stuiilcd undernood and dried grass. Where the trees Iuv'c been 
Rivired they clothe the hill sides with a donso growth scldatn more 
tlian twenty feel high, mixed with silmo»t impas'nble bnishwooi!, 
ehi'dly cginjto'fsl of the rough ro‘t<et-!«iveil him .Stivbilanthns 
gr!tl»<im'.'in«r, the bright green km-m1 Cnris-a cnrnnd.a8, »ad Iho 
darl.'deavod ujyoiiforiron^wo'Kl Memecybrn cilule. Hero mnl there, 
S'lmutinies ns at Imiitivali in the plain, lint oftenor on hilt*Rids ledges 
oriitdeepddl'', are patehesof ancient evergioon forc't whose holiness 
or wluiw reinotciiess has Kived them from deal rnct ion. During tho 
rainy niMitlia frnn June to Octohor, the extreme west is very cliill 
and damp. 'Ihe people in the northern smileys nre Kalis and in 
the sonlhern vnlleVR Mnnithus. They laive ii strong strain of hill 
blond, and are dark, wiry, and sallow. They live in rdigbtly boilt 
lici«s>'s TOofi'd wstb tluiteh or file, grouped in Miiall linndets 
geiievally on ‘ome teinsce or monnd, mid witli the help of wood-nah 
manure grow rice in tho hoHowa, and hill grains oti terraces, slojics, 
trad plntcaufi. 

The Central licit hirclches ten to twenty miles cast of tho 
wc'-ieni bolt neross n Ir.wl wliost eastern boundary is roughly 
marked by o lino drown frtnn JTibal, aljont twelve miles cast of 
Kill’d, Ronlh through l*onnn to Jhtrnnclhar. In this central l*elt, 
ns (ho PinaUer clinins of hills sink into the plain, the s’alleys become 
htraighter trad wider ami Iho largcrspnr-s spread into plntcnns in 
])Iiice-s broader than tho vnlleys. Wilh a moderate, certain, and 
pcBROliable rainfall, a ricli soil, nud a fair sn}iply of wator both iroin 
wells and from river-beds, (he valleys yield liixnrinnl crops, Escept 


1 Tlicic vallcya nro li«illy ktunm «s riT^ wfrtrf*, anil IHm, ami are calltil cither 
Af{frthi'»tfrani aratWratimcleaJiiixvillafjs. In Jnniiar all the vallcyt **¥"''}!• 
>Uil)i'i"r, Kohnihnir, Btitm.ncr.aiulMift-m'r, callwl after thocfrtintnstowijot Mmm 
Amt tho Kiihiti, llhimi, unit Mina tlvoni. In KhotUhiro is llhtmticrtJie valley eltiie 
BliHius- ’nic Matal inlvitii isiim eoiisWi of Ainl1iar.mSral,_ XitiMnltvai, aua 
Pann*in.'val, called after the river Andhra, ihn amutrj'.town of Xana, and 1*1® 
Vaims- 'I’lirthiT aonth there Ih I’niuVkhoni the valley of tho country -town of iwul, 
and jittsVkhorc the v.tllcy of the Maa a tributary of the Mutha, 
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towards the west where in places is an extensive and valuable 
growth of small teak, tho plateaus and hill slopes are bare and 
treeless. But the lowlands^ studded with mango^ banian, and 
tamarind groves, enriched with patches of garden tillage, and 
relieved by small picturesque hills, make this central bolt one of 
the most pleasing parts of tho Deccan. Near Poona the country 
has been enriched by the Mutha canal, along which, tho Mutha valley, 
from Khadakvasala to about twenty miles cast of Poona, is green 
with sugarcane and other gardeu.crops. - 

East of Poona the district gradually naiTows from about fifty to 
twenty miles and stretches nearly ninety -miles oast, changing 
gradually from valleys and broken uplands to a bare open plain. 
During those ninety miles tho land falls steadily about 800 feet.® 
Tlio hills sink slowly into tho plain, the tablelands become lower 
and more broken often little more than rolling uplands, and the 
broader and more level valleys are stripped of most of their 
beauty by the dryness of tho air." The bare soilless plateaus, 
yellow with stunted sponr-gmss and black avith bonldcrs and 
sheets of basalt, except in the rain}' months, have an air of utter 
barrenness. The lower lands, though somewhat less bleak, are also 
bare. Only in favoured spots are mango, tamarind, banian, and 
other shade trees, and except on river banks tho bdbliuJ is too 
stunted and scattered to relievo tho general dreariness. Tho 
garden area is small, and as little of the wator lasts throughout 
the joai’, during tlic hot mouths most gardens aro bare and dry. 
Though it is very gradual tho change from tho west to tho cast is 
most complete. Hugged wooded hills and deep valleys give place 
to a flat bare plain; months of mist and rain to scanty uncertain 
showers ; rice and ndgli to millet and pulse ; and thatched hamlets 
to wiled flat-roofed villages. 

The hills of the district belong to tu'o distinct systems. One 
running, on tho whole, north and south, forms tho main range of 
tho Sahyiidris, about sovonty-threo miles in a straight lino and 
about ninety following the course of tho hills. Tho other system 
of hills includes the narrow broken-crested ridges and the bluff 
flat-toppod masses that stretch eastwards and gradually sink into 
tho plain, Tho crost of tho Sahyddris falls in places to about 2000 
feet, tho level of the western limit of tho Deccan plateau. In 
other places it rises in rounded bluffs and clear-out ridges 3000 or 
4000 feet high. Tho leading peaks are ; In tho oxtremo north, 
Ilarishchandragad whoso mighty scarps, nearly 4000 feet high, 
support a plateau crowned by two low conical peaks. About ten 
miles to the south-west, at tho head of tho Kukdi valloy and 
commanding tho Nilna pass, tho massivo rock of Jivdhan, its 
fortifications surmounted by a rounded grass-covered top, rises 
about 1000 feet above tho Deccan plntean. About three miles south 
of Jivdhan, tho noxt voiy pi’ominont hill is DhAk. From tho oast 
Dhdk shows only as a square flat tableland, but from the west it is 
one of tho highest and strongest points among tho battlements of 
tho Sahyitdris. Ton miles south-west of Dhdk, where tho direction 
of tho fSahyddris changes from about west to about south, is tho 
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Chapter I outstanding blufi of Alinpe. This rises from tho Deccan plateau 
in gentle slopes, but falls irest into the Konkan, a sheer cliff 

ijesc ip . 3000 and 4000'feot high. Eight miles south of Ahnpe, 

and, like it, a gentle slope to tho oast and a precipice to the vrosl, 
Sahyddrit. stands Bhimashankar, the sacred source of the river Bhima, About 
fourteen miles south comes a second Dhdk, high, massive, and wth 
clear-out picturesque outline. Though its base is in Thdua it forms 
a noticeable feature among the peaks of the Poona Sahyddris. " 
Five miles further south, at tho end of an outlying plateau, almost 
cut oS from the Deccan, rises the famous double-peaked fort of 
Rd] m.dchi . Ten miles south, a steep slope ends nrestwards iu a sheer 
clifi knovn to the people ns the Cobra’s Hood or Nag-phanty and 
‘to Europeans as the Duke’s Nose, About six miles south of tho 
Duke’s Nose and a mile inland from tho line of tho Sahyddris, rises 
the lofty picturesque range known as the Jambulni hills. . Further 
south the isolated rocks of Koiri and Mdjgaon command tho 
Ambauni and Amboli passes. Six miles further is tho prominent 
bluff of Sdltdr, and twenty miles beyond is Tamhini, the sonth-west 
corner of Poona. 

Minor Jlmyeo. From the main line of the Sahyddris four belts of hills run 
eastwards. Of these, beginning from the north, tho first and 
third consist of parallel ndges that fall eastwards till their line is 
marked only by isolated rocky hills. Tho second and fonvjh belts 
are full of deep narrow ravines and gorges cut through confused 
masses of hills nith terraced sides and broad flat tops. The north 
belt, which is about sixteen miles broad, corresponds closely nitli tho 
Junnar sub-division. It has three well-marked narrow ridgps, tho 
crests occasionally broken into fantastic peaks, and tho sides sheer 
rock or steep slopes, bare of trees, partly under tillage and partly 
under grass. The northmost ridge sh-etches from Harishohandragad 
along tho Poona honndaij and on to Ahmadnagnr. South of 
this ridge two short ranges of about twenty miles foil into the 
plain near Junnar. Tho ohiet peaks in the northern spur are; 
HAtkeshvar, about five miles north of Junnar and more than 2000 
feet above the Junnar plain, a lofty flat-topped hfll which falls 
east In a series of jagged pinnacles. It forms the eastern end of the 
spur that divides the Madhner and Kokadner valleys. About' half 
way between Hdtkeshvar and tho Sahyddris, on a half-dotached 
ridgo at right angles to the main spur, is Hadsnr, a great fortified 
mass, which with rounded top rises about 1200 feet from the plain, 
and ends westwards in a rocky fortified point cut off by a chasm 
from tho body of the hiU. About four miles to the south-west 
guarding the right hank of tho Kukdi, Ohdvand rises about 700 
feet from tho plain. _ It is a steep slope crested with a scarp sixty 
to a hundred feet high, whose fortifications enclose a rounded grassy 
head. Fourteen miles further enst, Shivnor, part of the broken 
ridge which separates tho Kukdi and the Mina, rises from a 
three-coraored base about 800 feot from tbe plain and commands 
the town of Junnar. Its long waving ridge is marked for miles 
round by a flying arch, which stands out against tho sky between 
the minarets of a mosque. Sixteen miles south-east, isolated but 
like Chdvand and Shivner marking tho line of water-parting between 
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the ETukdi and the Mina, is the mined hill-fort of Nfirayangad. 
It has a clear-cut double-peaked outline, the western and higher 
, peak being crowned by a shiine. South of these, a spur, thirty-five 
"miles long, forms the south wall of the Mina valley. South of the 
crest of this spur, for about fifteen miles, the second belt of eastern 
hills stretches a confused mass of uplands separated by abrupt gorges, 
" their steep slopes covered in the west with evergi’een woods, and 
itt tho east with valuable teak coppice. The slopes are broken by 
terraces with good soil which are cultivated in places, and their 
tops stretch in broad tilled plateaus which often contain the lands 
of entire villages. In this belt of hill-land the highest peak rises 
into a cone from, tho centre of a large plateau, in tho village of 
Ndyphad, about ten miles west of G-hode. At the southern limit of 
this hill region, 'on the north of the Bhdma valley, two conical hills, 
Shinga and Khondeshvai’, rise about 4000 feet lugh. 

Tho third belt like tho fii’st belt includes several spurs or ridges. 
Of these the five chief spurs are : the Tasobdi ridge, between the 
Bhdma and the Andhra, passing east to within a few miles of 
Talegaon-Dilbhadc ; Shridepalhar, twenty miles long, dividing tho 
valleys of the Andhra and the Sundali j tho Vehergaon spur ; the 
Sakhupathdr plateau, from which an offshoot with tho four peaks 
of Lohgad, Visdpin*, Batrdsi, and Kndva, separating the valleys 
of the Indrayani and the Pauna» stretches east as far as tho 
boundary of the Haveli sub-division; and farther south, mthin 
Bhor limits in tho Fauna valley, the spur from which rise the 
two peaks of Tung and Tikona. The fourth belt of cast-stretching 
hills is further to the south, in the Mulshi petty division, where 
the Mula and its seven tributaries cut the country into a mass of 
hills and gorges. This is almost as confused as the second belt of 
hills, but has fewer trees and more tillage, tho hill-sides being less 
terraced and the hill tops narrower. South' of Mulshi, a bolt of 
tho Bhor state, about twenty miles broad, cuts off Poona from the 
main line of tho Sahyadris. Though separated from the main line of 
tho Sahyddris the south-west of the district is not without hills. 
Starting 2000 feet from tho plain in the scarped flat-topped fort ^ of 
Sinhgad, a range of hills stretches east for seven miles, and' near 
the Kdtraj pass,, divides in two, one branch keeping east the other 
turning south-east. Tho eastern branch, with well-marked waving 
outline, stretches about fifteen miles to tho fortified peak of 
Malhdrgad. From Malhdrgad it passes nine miles to Dhavlcshvar, 
and from Dhavleshvai* about six miles to the famous temple of 
Bholeshvar. Beyond Bholeshvar, for about fifty miles to near 
Inddpur, the lino is still marked by low hills, rolling downs, and 
barren uplands. The second branch, after leaving tho main range 
close to the Katraj pass, turns south-east for twelve miles, and with 
several bold spura, centres in the fortified mass of Purandhar. 
Out of the same mountain mass rises, from tho level of the lower 
Purandhar fort, the fortified peak of Vajragad which commands the 
lower and main fort of Purandhar. Beyond Purandhar the range 
forma fue water-parting between the Karha and tho Nira rivers, 
and, after 'sti’otching ten miles farther east, is prolonged in low baro 
hills- and stony ridges to near Bdrdmati. About fourteen milos 
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Chapter I. east of Purandliar, above tbe village of Jejuri, at the end of thelas 
DesBrinlion ®“7 noticeable beigbtj is tbe small plateau of Klulrepatlid 

i^escx p . jg occupied by an ancient much venerated temple of glint, 

doba. 

Elvers. Poona is crossed by many rivers and streams^ which take their 

rise in and near the Sahyddris, nndj bounded by the oast-stretchiag 
spurs, flow east and south across the district. The chief rivens 
the Bhima, which crosses part of the district and for more than a 
hundred miles forms its eastern boundary. The main tributaries 
of the Bhima are the Ycl and the 6hod on the left, and the Bhana, 
the Indrdyani, the Mnla or Mnla-Mutha, and the Nira on the righi 
Besides the Bhima and its feeders there are e^ven rivers, the Ulnkdt 
and the Mina tributaries of tlie Ghod,'tho Andhra a tributary of 
tbe Indrdyani, and tbe Sbivganga and Karba tributaries of the 
Nira. The Pushpavati with its feeder the Mdudvi is a minor 
stream which flows into the Knkdi, and the Fauna is a feeder of 
the Mnla. Daring the rainy season all of these rivers flow with a 
magnificent volume of water and during the hot season shnnk to a 
narrow thread in bi-oad stretches of gravel. At intemls barriers 
of rock cross the beds damming tbe stream into long pools. 

Warn. The famous temple of Blumdshankar on the crest of the 

Sahytidris twonly-five miles north of Khaiiddla, marks the scarce 
of the Bbiii&. Prom a height of about 3000 foet above the sea, 
tbe river falls over terraces of r'oek some 600 feet in the first fire 
miles. Purthor east, with a general course to the south-east, it 
flows thirty-six miles through the very naiTow and ragged valley 
of Bhimner. On its way it passes the largo villages of Vnfe, Ohds, 
and Shod, and near the village of Pimpalgoon from the right 
receives the waters of the Bhdma, and at TiiMpnr the waters of the 
IndiAyani. Prom Tulfipur it bonds to tbe south, sidrting the Haveli 
sub-division, and after receiving from the left the waters of the Yel 
about five miles belowTalegaon-Dhomdhere,it tarns again north-east 
to Mahdlungi, a point sixteen miles east of TuMpur. 'jieu running 
south foi" about nine miles, at the village of Ranjangaon it is joined 
from the right by the Mula-Mutha. This point is 1691 feet above 
the sea level or 475 feet below the village of Ydda. Prom 
Rdujangaon the Bhima runs south-east with a winding course of 
about fourteen miles, till, on the eastern border of the district, it 
receives from the left the waters of the Ghod. After meeting the 
Ghod, the Bhima’s course is very winding, the stream at Diksdl 
florving north-west for pme miles. Pinally at the extreme south, 
east corner of the district, after a deep southward bend roxincl the 
east of Inddpur, it is joined from the right by the Nira. The hauls 
of the Bhima are generally low and after its meeting with the 
Indrdyani ore entirely alluvial. B[ere and tliere, where the windinir 
stream has cut deep into the soft mould, are steep banks of great 
height, hut in such places the opposite bank is coiTespondingly low 
In places where a ridge of basalt throws a barrier across the stream' 
the hanks are wild and rocky, and the water, dammed into a lomi 
deep pool, forces its way over the rooks in sounding ranidR 
in such places the bed of the Bhima is gravelly 
season has but a slender stream. Hero and there mndflw J-- ogitg 
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yield crops of wheat or vegetables and cvon the sand is planted 
with melons. 

The VnL rises at Dhdlcle in a spnr of the Sahy/idris near the 
centre of Khed. It flows south-east nearly parallel ■with the Bhima^ 
and, about five miles below Talogaon-Dhamdhere, tails into the 
Bhima after a course of nearly forty miles. 

The Ghod rises near Ahnpo on'the crest of the Sahy/idris, nine 
miles north of the source of the Bhima, at a height of about 2700 
feet above the sea. A stoop ^rinding course, with a fall of about 
800 feet, brings it sixteen miles oast to Ambegaon. From Ambegaon 
it runs east-sonth-eiist, and passing the largo villages of Ghoda and 
Vadgaon on the north boi’dor of Khed, is joined from the loft by 
the Mina. From hero for about twenty-fivo miles till it receives 
the Kulcdi, about six miles above the camp of Sinn*, a\id for about 
twenty miles further till it falls into the Bhima, the Ghod with a 
very winding' course keeps, on tho whole, south-east along the 
Poona-Ahmadnagar boundary. Near tho Sahyadris tho course of 
tho Ghod is varied and picturesque, the stream dashing over rocky 
ledges or lying in long still pools between woody banks. At Pdrgaon 
where it is joined b}’ the Mina about forty-five miles from its source, 
the ■valley changes into the level plain of Kavtha, about ton miles 
wide, through which tho Ghod flows over a rocky bed between bare 
banks. The water of the Ghod is famed for its wholesomonoss, a 
character which analysis bears out. 

The BiiAma rises in tho Sahyddris about six miles south of 
Bhimdshankar. It winds between banks 150 foot high down the 
valley to which it gives tho name of Bluimnor, and after a south- 
easterly course of about twontj'-four miles, falls from tho right 
into tho Bhima near tho village of Pimp.algnon. Tho Bhdmn valley 
from its heginning about seven miles cast of tbo Sahyddris, continues 
level, and gindually widens eastward for fourteen miles. The strcam 
flows 150 feet below tbo cultivated lands, which aro on a higher 
torrnco. 

Tho IkmiAtaiji rises near Kni-vande village at tho head of the 
Kurvando pass on tho crest of tho Snhyddris about three miles south- 
west of Lonnvli, and flows on the ■whole east tlu’ough tho Nnnc-maVnl 
and past the villngo ofNdua till after sixteen miles it is joined on tho 
left hy tlio Andhra. It then enters the open country and passes 
twelve miles east to Dehn, a place of pilgrimage sacred to tho A^'ani 
saint Tukiirdm. . From Dchu it flows twelve mile.s .■south-east by tho 
village of Alandi, a place of pilgHmago sacred to Dnydueshvor, and 
after keeping south-east for obout twenty miles, turns north and 
meets tho Bhima near Tulapur after a course of about sixty miles. 

Tho Mula or Muia-Mutha is formed of seven streams wduch rise 
at various points along tho crest of tho Sahyddris between eight 
and twenty-two miles sonlli of tho Bor pass. Tho united Htre.ara 
keeps nearly east to Lavla about five miles east of the village of Paud 
which gives tho valley tho name of Pnud-khoro. From Lavla, with 
many ■N\’indings, it passes east to Poona, receiving on tho way tho 
Pauna on the left, and at Poona tbo Mntha On tho right, ancl then 
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imcler the uanie of Mula-Mntha vrintls east till at Riinjangaon Samlas 
it reaches the Bhima after a total course of about seventy miles. 

The Niba has its source in the Bhor state in the spur of the 
Sahyadiis which is crowned by the fort of Toma. It flows north-oast 
till it roaches the southern border of Poona where it is joined from 
the north by the Shivganga. Prom thisit turns east and forms the 
southern boundary of the distriot, separating it from Satdra, the 
Phaltau state, and Sholdpnr. It finally falls into the Bhima at the 
south-east corner of the district near Ifarsingpur after a course of <* 
about a hundred miles. i v 

The Kokm rises at Pur, two miles west of Chdvand near the Riina 
pass in the north-east comer of the district, and runs south-east by 
the town and fort of Junnar twenty-four miles to Pimpalvandi. 
Prom Pimpalvandi it flows south-east for thirty miles, passes into 
the Pdrner sub-division of Ahmadnagnr, and falls into the Ghod six 
miles north-west of the Sirar camp on the eastern herder of the Simr 
sub-division. The valley of this river oconpies greater part of 
Junnar. 

The Mina rises on the eastern slope of Dhnk in the west of Junnar 
and flows east through the rich vale known as Minner. In the rainy 
season, during the firet two miles of its course, the river overflows , 
ils hanks and causes much damage. In the lands of theKusor 
village, about fifteen miles from its source, the river is crossed by 
a dam known as the Tdmbndla dam from which a canal formerly 
carried water to Ydglohore where there is at present a grove of 
mango trees. Prom this the Mina flows to Ndraynngaon on the 
Poona and Nfisik road, where there is another useful dam for irriga- 
tion. There is also a dam at Taduj two miles south-east of Kusnr. 
Past Ndi'dyangaon, whore it is crossed by a good modern bridge, 
the Mina joins the Ghod at Pargaon, leaving the fort of Narayangad 
to its left. 

The Andbra rises in the Sahyddris near the Sdvle pass, about 
2250 feet above the sea. Its source is at the head of a broad valley 
which runs west to the crest of a scarp whose base is in the 
Konkan. It flows south-e&st along a bed 100 to 160 feet below tho- 
coltivated land, through one of the opencst valleys in the distriot, for 
eighteen miles, and joins tho Indrdyani on its north bank near the 
villago of Bdjpuri. 

_ The Mdtha, wliioh gives its name to glonMutha or Mutha-khore, 
rises in a mass of hills on the edge of the Sahyddris nearly 3000 
feet above the sea. Prom the hill-side it enters a gorge or valley so 
narrow tliat the bases of the hills- stretch to within forty or fifty 
yards of the river-bank. Dm’ing the first twenty miles of its course 
the Mutha flows through tho territory of the Pant Saohiv. Imme- 
diately after entering the Poona district tho current of tho river 
is checked by the great Khadakvasla dam about ten miles further 
don-n. This dam has turned the valleys of tho Mutha and of its. 
feeders the two Mnsfia into a lake about fifteen miles lon<» ai).d 
half a mile to a mile and a half broad. Below the dam tlio Sutba 
flows north-east past Parvati hill by the north-west limit of the 
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city of Poona, till it joins the Muin at a point known ns tlio meeting 
or sangam. 

■ The EIaizha rises a few miles cast of Sinhgad and with a south- 
easterly course of less than sixty miles thi-ough the Puriindhar and 
Bhimthadi snh -divisions, falls into tho Nii’a near Songaon in the 
sonth-eastem comer of the Bardmati potty division of Bhimthadi. 

The SniVGANOA rises on tho south slopes of Sinhgad and flows 
east for about six miles to Shivtlpur and then south for about ton 
miles to tho Pant Saohiv’s village of NasrApnr, whore it is joined by 
the Khanind, From Nasrapur, under tho namo of Gunjavni, it 
passes south-east for about six miles and falls into tho Nira near 
Kenjal in Purandhar. 

Tho PoshpAvati rises near tho Malsoj pass at the north-west 
corner of tho Junnar sub-division. It flows down Madhncr by tho 
villages of Pimpalgaon-joga and Uddpur, nearly parallel to tho 
Mina river, and joins tho Kukdi at tho village of Yodgaon, about 
eight miles east of J unnar. Near Uddpur tho river is known by the 
name of Ad. 

The Pauha rises on tho crest of tho Sahyadris south of tho range 
of hills which forms tho soulhom border of tho ludriiynni valley 
and includes the fortified summits of Lohogad and VisApur. It flows 
at first nearly east along tho winding vale of Paunn or PaunA-mdval, 
till, leaving the rugged westlands, it turns south-east, and, after a 
very winding course, joins tho Mula from tho north near DApudi. 
At the village of Ambegaon, about six miles cast of its source, tho 
bed of the Pauna is about 1820 feet above tho sea. 

The district has no natural lakes, but sLx artificial lakes provide 
a considerable supply of water. Of the six artificial lakes two aro 
in Havoli, at Khadakvdsla and IvAtraj j lliroo aro in Bhimthadi, at 
Kdsurdi, Mdtoba, and Shirsuplml ; and one is at BfaddalvtAdi in 
luddpur. Details of these lakes aro given in Chapter IV. under 
Irrigation. 

Besides those six main lakes there aro oonsidcrablo reservoirs at 
Baitr, Knmbra, Khanddla, Karanjgaon, Kdrla, hlundharva, Talegaon- 
Ddbhdde, Uksfin, and Valvhun, in tho Mdval sub-division ; .at Jojuri 
in Purandhar ; at Pdshdn in Havoli ; at Pdtas in Bhimthadi ; and at 
Inddpui*. 

Almost the whole rock of Poona is stratified trap. Beds of basalt 
and amygdaloid alternate, whose upper and lower planes aro strik- 
ingly parallel with each other, and, as far ns tho eye can judge, 
with tho horizon. Baromotrical incasuromonts and tho course of tho 
rivers show a fall in level to tho oast-sou th-c.ast and south-east. 

Like the rise from tho Konkau tho fall eastwards from tho crest 
of the Sahyddris is by strata or terraces. I’heso terraces occur at 
much longer intervals towards tho e.'ist than towards tho west, and 
aro so much lower that, particularly in tho oast, they escape tho oyo 
of tho casual observer. In tho noiglibonrhood of !Manchnr on tho 
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(Sliod rivoij nhoufc fifteen milM north of Kliodj five terraces 
a]io« onoh other from oastto-^'cst so di«liDf0j' mrkoa that tb” 
pavnllol Hill of their planes to each other and to the liorHon aete 
nrlificioi. Many insulalwltohlttlfttids have also an ariifieialcharaelor,, 
looking like truncated cones avlicn seen endn-ajs. Other insahtd ■ 
hills such as Tikona or the threo-coraored . in tlib ‘ J'annfl val%, 
Shirnor near Junnar, and Lohognd near Lonfivli arotriangulwDi' 
their superficial planes. 

Jfiglity BCatpH ocmionnliy occur in the Sahyddris, the namcrass 
strata instead of being arranged in steps {ortning an' nnh'rokfla,' 
•trail. At the Ahiipo )ws«, nl tlio sonreo ol the 6hou river, the rnfl 
or scarp ia fully 3500 feet high. On (ho other hand, the strata cn 
steps are sontolimea worn into a sharp slope. This h tlael'oa 
succos'ion of bods of softnniygdaloid without any iutervcmiig Inycri 
of liasall whose edges weather away and leave an mibwtca flops. 
Bnfc ns a rule Ihreo or four beds of tlic soft ainygcIaloiirocoM 
between two strata of comjwct basalt. The soft nuiy^aleid wears 
into a slope well .suited for the growth of treesj while the hard black 
basalt, thoogh its base may bo buried in earth and stones frrim tlis 
amygdaloid ubovcj rises from tho woodwl Ix’li with itiujrslic cficct, 
its black front shiniag from the fringe of green. It is these girdles 
of smooth lofty Im^alt walls rising one within tho other that mbs 
BO many of the Deccan hills nntnnd forts of nmaaing stteitgfli. . 

In the idtornurion of atrota tlirro is no uniformity, bat as in 
sediraontarj’ rooks tbc gonoral level, tideknoss, and extent .of.n, 
stratum ai-c preserved on both sides of a valley. The basalt and 
bardesl ainygdaloids are traceablo for miles in the panillel spurs or 
ranges, but the imbedded minerals and even tho texture vary in 
very short disUmccs. ' ,, 

A great geological feature of the Dece.nu is itTolmnnnr basalt?.' 
Tho basalts and hardest amygdnioids run so much into cnoli other 
that oxcopt llio h'nos of horiKoutnl stratification, tho separation is 
not always distinct. Prismatic disposition is raoi'o marked and per- 
fect in tho basalts than in tho amygdaloid?, and tho more or Jess 
perfect development of detormiuato forms dcjicnds on tho compact' 
BOSS and constituents of the rock. Basalta and mnygdaloids, how- 
ovor compact, rorely form columns if they liavo much imbedded 
mattor. Porfoct columns aro generally 'small, of four five or sis 
sides, but prismatic structure somelimos shows itself in kasdlic and 
nmygdnloidal colmuus many feet in diameter. On the low table- 
land of Karde noar Sirur, between sixty .and seventy miles cast of 
the Sabyfidris, columnar basalt occupies an mm of many square 
miles. Small columns occur in most of the slopes of tho narrow 
TOndiug valleys and on tho flanks of tho platforms. On many 
tablelands, tops or terminal' planes of columns form a pavomont. 
Tho perfect columns in tho flanks are generally small with four five 
or six sides, resting, on a layer of basalt or amygdaloid, In some 
mots tho columns aro soparato, in others thoy aro joined toirotlior.-' 
ro a moss of columns in tho faco of the tableland towai-da 
Sirur tho columns are of different lengths, hut spring from tho same 
level. As the wash of monsoon torrents bos swept a'way more 
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sections or articulations of tHe onter columns tlmu of the inner 
columnsj tlieir tops form a natural Sight of stops. The columns of 
this tableland are. for the most part upright, but some of them stand 
at various angles, usually at 46“. Near the village of Karde they lean 
from the east and west towards a central upright mass. These are 
about fourteenfect inlength and are not-jointed. In a mass of columns 
facing the west, two miles south of the cavah-y -lines at Sirur, some 
are bent and not jointed. At KhadhtUa, thirty miles north-west 
of Poona, between Talegaon and Lohognd, a cutting for the Bor 
pass road shows a pile of numerous small horizontal columns. 
Imperfect columns occur in the rocky banks of a stream two or three 
hundred yards west of the village of Yovat. On the right bank they 
are so marked and so strange that the people worship them and paint 
them with reddead. Columns also occur in the watercoiu-ses near 
Kadus, about ten miles west of Khed. The basalt is bluish gi’ey and 
compact, vitrious in hue, and sharji in fractnre. The rocky banks, 
of the Knkdi at Jdmbnt in Sirur about twenty-six miles south-east 
of Junnar, show a strong tendency to form large columns. At the 
west end of Sinhgad top, about 4000 feet above the sea, is a sheet 
of rock paved with five-cornered slabs, no doubt the ends of basalt 
columns. A pavement of basalt columns occurs also in the hill-fort 
of Harishchandragad about seventy miles north of Sinhgad ; in the 
bed of the Mula river at Gorgaonj and in a scarp which runs into 
the Konkan about throe miles from the Ndna pass. 

Another characteristic feature of tho Poona rooks is the general 
diffusion of basalt balls, rounded or oval mosses of compact basalt 
with ooncenti'ic layers like tho coate of an onion. These concretions 
are -usually found at tho base of hills, bm-ied in tho rubbish of 
decomposing strata. But on the hill behind the riflo range at Poona 
they are scattered over a considerable area of tableland. They are 
abundant along the edge of tho plateau near Pdbnl in tho west of 
Sirur, and fino’ specimens occur near tho village of Khadkdla, thirty 
miles north-west of Poona, along with tho level basaltic columns 
which have been already noticed.^ 

. Tho basaltic dikes of the district arc all upright, and do not seem 
to have caused any disturbance or dislocation in the strata of basalt 
and amygdaloid through which they have passed. Two dikes run 
obliquely across tho Indrdyani valley, thirty-five miles north-west of 
Poona, and intersect each other. They arc about four feet thick and 
cut through amygdalbidal strata. A prismatic disposition is generally 
observable in the fracture, and from ono of them was obtained a 
square prism which lay at right angles to the dike. The Bor pass road, 
wliioh runs through this valley to Panvel, is frequently crossed by 
ridges which arc presumed to bo tho outcrops of dikes. A dike may be 
seen from thoPoona cantonments on tho southern slope of an insulated 


< In making the cutting, the hiiUB were oiihor loft projecting or altogether remored. 
Tho vertical sections of tho nncici in wbidi these halls wore ciuhcduFd sliow ten to 
fifteen concentric Infers of frinhlc groy stone which in sonic instances is found 
to afibet tho needle; Specimens of the nncici uoro coni)i.-ircd witli a in.-iss hroiight 
from thc'SoIfntara at Kaplcs-nnd nnitc umilnr inn-ipcct, colour, hardnesB and weight. 
Geological Papers on Western India, tS. 
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hill near the Tillages of Bosri and Diglii, seven and a half miljj 
north of Poona. It is about four feet thick, Jins a transverse prismalio 
fracture, is compact, and runs from the bottom to the top of the sonti 
free of tho hill, but does not show on Uie north dope. A similaT dike 
occurs in a hill at Mobre, twenty miles north-west of Poona. The' ' 
finest specimen is tho dike which runs Yei'licolly from oast to mat ' 
through tho hill-fori ‘of Hnrishchandragad. It is first seen aboni 
4000 feet bolow tho crest of the scarp of sis or soren feet thick on, 
the way up tho hill from Kirishvar on tho south-east, It crosses 
tho path and its prismatic fractures at right angles to its idancs 
form a fow natural steps. It can bo traced for about SOO fret of 
perpendioular height. On tho top of tho hill, within the loit, 
about a mile to tho weshvard, it appears at intemls catling through 
basaltio and amygdaloidal strata. It passes west, hut whether it 
appears on tho western scarp is not known, . - ' 

Tho next distinctive feature is the occurrence of layers of red 
iron-olay which underbe thick strata of basalt or amygdaloid. The 
rdok makes a red streak on paper, and does not nficct'thoneedk 
It is fonnd crumbled to dnst near tbo basaltic columns at Sirur. In 
tho scarps of tho liill-fort of Harishchandragad and in SMvner near ‘ 
Jnnnar, famous for its rook-cut caves, rod clay is found compaot'and 
homogeneous, and is, in foot, an earthy jasper. In theso locolitios 
it lies under 300 to GOO feet of basalt. In Harishchandragad it is 
about throa feet thick; in Shivner one foot. . : 


Singular heaps of rocks and stones, twenty to seventy feet in 
dianieter and about tho same in height, occur at Pitas iu JJhiia- 
thadi. These are fonnd only in the openDeccan, never in the western ' 
hilly tracts. Especially in the western hilly tracts large areas of bare 
sheetTook occur. Perhaps the most remarkable examples are at 
Likangaon about twoniy miles from Jnnnar, in tbo Ghod valley, , 
and in Harisbchaudiagad. This sheet-rock abounds with narrow 
vortical veins of quariai and chalcodouy. When of suiEoient thick- 
ness, tho vein splits in the contra, parallel to the surface of its 
walls, tho intorior bmng drusy with quarts crystals. Tho walls 
ronsist of layers of chalcedony, cachalong, hornstone, and eemi-opal. 
These veins supply the majority of tho silicoons minerols whicdi aro 
no abundantly sfrewed over tbo Deccan. 


- JiiB Bti'uotuTO and nunorol composition of the Poona trap vary 
escoedingly ■ffitbin short distances, even in fho same stratum. Still 
the predominant character does not disappear, although tho basalt 
in a continuous badmay pass from close-grained compact and almost 
black to gray amygdaloidal and oxtornally decomposmg. The same 
observation applies to the amygdaloids. A vaiiety of compaot basalt 
of anintOTse dark colour is snsceptible of a brilliant polish. It is of 
groat weight and romorkablo hardness. The natives use it to work 
into idole, for pedestals to tiie wooden columns in their monmons 
and for inscription slabs. The bulls of the siso of life alwava 
placed before ShiVs temples, are out out of this variotv at tL 
moyraod Bbol eshvar. Some of the pedestals in tho gatowav of the 
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In Harisbcbandragad quartz amygdaloid prevails. A small 
cellular and pisiform variety is found in tbe cave temples of Kdrla, 
3'unnar, and the Nanaghdt, all of wliich are excavated in basaltic 
or amygdaloidal strata^ and some of tbe sculptured figures appear 
as if marked by sm<all-pox. The stilbite or houlandite amygdaloid 
is of very common occurrence. Tbe stone usually selected for 
building is of various shades of gray or bluisb gray, as hornblende 
disseminated in very small 'crystals worlcs much easier than some 
of the compactor basalts and takes a good polish. The temple of 
Bholeshvar, with its innumei'able figures and laboured oimaments 
in deep relief^ is built of this variety of trap, which is, in fact, 
a green-stone although less crystalline than the European green- 
stone. One variety which is sometimes carelessly used for building 
has the structure and much of the esteimal character of the last, 
but in weathering peels off and the buildings fall to ruin. Such is 
tho case with the great temple in Harishchandragad. 

Two other remai’kablo rocks have not been noticed by authors on 
European geology. Tho first is an amygdaloid in which compact 
stilbite is imbedded in a vermicular form. One of its localities is 
the insulated hill on which stands the temple of Parvati about a mile 
to tho south of the city of Poona. The other rock occurs as a thick 
stratum of amygdaloid at the height of 4000 feet in the hill-forts of 
Harishchandragad and Purandhar, and at the height of 1800 feet 
in the bed of the Qhod river near Sirur. The matrix resembles that 
of other amygdaloids, but tho mineral imbedded is a glassy felspar 
in tables resembling cleavolandilo crossing each other at various 
angles and so abundant as to form one-half of the mass. ' _ 

In digging wells in the Poona* cantonment, splendid specimens of 
ichthyophthalmite have been found and in and near the Mula-Mutha 
fine specimens of heliotrope and coloured quartz occur. Common 
salt and carbonate of soda are also recorded iiom several parts of the 
district. Some account of tho deposits is given under minerals in 
tho Production Chapter. 

Its height above the sea, its freedom from alluvial deposits, and the 
prevalence of westerly breezes, make the climate of Poona dry and 
invigorating and bettor suited to European constitutions than most 
Indian climates. The air is lighter, the cold more bracing, and the 
heat less oppressive than in most parts of Western or Southern India. 

The Poona year may be divided into three seasons : the cold 
season from November to Eebruary, tho hot season from March to 
Juno, and the wet season from June to October. Tho cold season 
begins in November and ends in Eebruary. The coldest month is 
January which in 1872 showed a mean temperature of 70°. Cold 
land wiflds prevail with sea breezes mostly after sun-down. 

The hot season may be said to begin in the middle of March and 
end in June, though the hot winds and the chief characteristics of 
the hot weather are over by the middle of May. At the beginning 
of the hot weather the wind blows from the east in the morning 
and from the west in the afternoon. In the latter part of the hot 
weather, except during thunderstorms, there is no easterly or* land 
wind. The sea breeze sots in about three in the afternoon and 
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soracwLat oftrllor in tlic oxlrofflo M'osfc. At ilio bcginnii^ of tt* ^ 
wcnrttor llio lomperainro riica autldonly vfitb (>corcKDg rambli 
winds from tlio nonli-west and wci£ in tlio cealre of llw di-tsic! 
and from tlio cast in the oast of the district. Towards tip end nj 
April tlio letniKsraturo at Ptwiia fiomctimeit rises mvr 100’, the 
film’s rays lioiiig tlton nearly vcrtioil for wreks, 'iliandcrdfims 
occasionally break tbo beat but llicy nro generally acoompaaiefi 
by cloudy and sultry wcatber.* During tbr hot ?ea»on Ihs oir is 
darkened by a dry haze. April and May, tbougli tbebottesl,® 
not tbo dryesl months. Tlic sun boating on tbo ouran iails 
middip of jfnvch raisos largo masccsof vapour wbiclicoutiauoto 
ineroaso ns live son pa«sM north. The westeriy winds carry tte 
vapour ncrosfi the Kouktm and over fho west Doccan. In ft? 
western hills, from about tbo teulh of Jlay, the vapnnr begin? 
to condense in tho eoo! of iLo evening * in heavy dews ««d 
ro(rc.shinff mists, and over Uie centre and cast it gntfiem'n great 
(btmdprclnuds. In tbo cast and centre of tbo district, soinetinsM 
early in ilny, but as a nilo not till towards tbo close of the reeutli, 
after three or four opproasivo days, in the iifternoon clon^ gather 
in tbo east m groat masses, and with a .'trong blast from the aorti- 
cast drive west with thnnder and heavy rain. 

Over the whole district the diief snjiply of rain is from Iho sonft- 
west monsoon wbieb begins about tbo middlo of Juno and lasts dll 
the end of September. Tbo returns show such mtirked variations 
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During the live years ending 1881 the arei'age I'ainfnll at Bdrdmati 
and at Inddpur in the extreme east h.as been as high as.the fall in 
most parts of the district except close to the Sahyddris. But tho 
returns for a long .series of years show that, though in some seasons 
it is sufficient and occasionally abundant, the fall in the east of the 
district is uncertain. This supports the usual local division of tho 
district into three belts, a western belt varying from about twelve 
miles in breadth in tho north to about twenty -fonr m the south, 
whose eastern limit passes through Jnnnar, G-hode, Khed, Talegaon- 
Ddbhdde, and Singhad, with a heavy and certain rainfall ; a central 
belt, with an average breadth of about twenty miles, the eastern 
limit passing through Ana, Bela, Pdbal, Loni, Sdsvad, Jejnri, and 
Valhi, with a moderate but regular rain&II j and the long tongue of 
land that .stretches east froni this line to Inddpur with an uncertain 
and irregular rainfall. 

For the twenty-one years ending 1881 returns are available for 
Elhadkdla and Paud in the western belt ; for Jimnar, Ghoda, Khed, 
Poona, and Sdsvad in the central belt; and for Sirur, Supa, 
Baramati, and Inddpur in the eastern bejt. In the western belt, at 
Khadkdla, which is about eleven miles east of the Sahyddris and 
twenty-five miles north-west of Poona, during the ten years ending 
1870 the fall varied from 9o inches 'in 1863 to 12 inches in 1861 
and averaged about 60 inches, and during the eleven years ending 
1881 it varied from 116 inches in 1876 to 86 inches in 1880 and 
averaged 00 inches j and Paud, which is about fifteen miles east 
of tho- Sahyddris and fifteen miles west of Poona, dniing the 
ten year's ending 1870 varied from 77 inches in 1861 to 36 
inches in 1867 and averaged 52 inches, and during the eleven 
years ending 1881 varied from 88 inches in 1875 to 37 in 1877 
and averaged fid- inches. In the central belt, Jnnnar, which is 
about twelve miles east of the Sahyadrus and foriy-five north of 
Poona, during "the ten years ending 1870 varied from 10 inches 
in 1862 to 35 inches in 1861 and averaged 22 inches, and duiing 
tho eleven years ending 1881 varied from 13 .inches in 1873 to 39 
in 1878 and averaged 22 inbhes ; Ghoda, which is eighteen miles 
from the Sahyadris and thirty-five north of Poona, during the ten 
years ending 1870 varied from 13 inches in 1862 to 39 in 1861 and 
averaged 23 inches, and during the eleven years ending 1881 varied 
from 12 inches in 1872 to 36 in 1878 and averaged 23 inches ; Khed,' 
which is about twenty-five miles east of the Sahyddris and twenty- 
five north of Poona, during the fen years ending 1870 varied from 
; 13 inches in 1864 to 33 in 1870 and averaged 22 inches, and during 
the eleven years ending 1881 vai'ied from 15 inches in 1872 to 32 
in 1878 and averaged 23 inches ; Poona, which is about thirty-two ' 
miles oast of the Sahyddris, during the ten years ending 1870 varied , 
from 17 inches in 1864 to 47 in 1861 and averaged '29 inches, and 
daring the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1876 
to 38 in 1875 and averaged 27 inches ; and Sasvad, which is about 
tlnrty miles east of the Ssthyddiis and fifteen south-east of Poona, 
during the' ten years ending 1870 varied from 2 inches in 1863 to 
34 in 1869 and averaged 14 inches, and during the eleven years 
'ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1880 to 38 in 1878 and 
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averaged 21 inclios. In the eastern belt, Simr, which is ‘aim 
sixty-two miles east of the Sahyiidris ' and thirty-six miles nori! 
east of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 vaiied froa.ii 
inches in 1862 to 31 in 1861 and averaged 19 inohcs, and duriat 
^he eleven years ending 1881 varied from 11 inohos in' 187G'to.2i 
in 1878 and averaged 17 inches; Snpa,' which is about fifty-fivs 
miles east of the SahyMris and about thirty-five miles south-east of 
Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from S inches 'ia 
1863 and 1SG5 to 30 in 1861 and avera^tlO inches, and|dunng 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from '6 inches in 1876 to ,26 in 
1878 and averaged 17 inches; Bdriiinati, which is about sidy 
miles east of the Sabyddris and fifty, south-east of Poona, during 
the ten years ending 1870 varied .from 2 inches in 1861 to 27 in . 
1869 and averaged 16 inches, and in the eleven years ending 1881 ' 
varied from 8 inches in 1876 to 29 in 1878 and averaged 19 inches;*' 
and Inddpur, which is about ninety miles cast of tbe Sabyddris and ' 
twenty-five south-east of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 -- 
vainod from 3 inches in WGS to 26 inches in 1869 and averaged, 18 
inches, and in the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 5 inches in 
1876 to 29 inches inl878 and averaged 21 inches.. ’ ' 

The following are the details : ■ . ■ 
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Special returns compiled by Mr.Moore,the Collector of Poona, for 
too five years ending 1882, separate the three sources' of rain supplv, 
- the easterly thunderstorms in May, the south-west rain hetwora 
June ana too end of Soptomhet,.and rain from the tnorth-east in 
October at the beginning of the north-east monsoon. Tho averasre 
supply trom tho easterly thunderstorms in-May varied from’ 2'7n 
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jn’Pooiia to l;OGat IQiadkdla and to O oO atLondrla on tlio crest o£ 
tlio Saliyadris ; the south-west supply vaiaed from 138'80 at Lonavla 
and 49 01 at Khadkala to 9'S3 at Kedgaon ahont thirty miles oast 
of Poona; and the October north-east supply varied from 5‘90 inches ‘ 
•at BarAmati ahoiit fifty miles south-east of Poonaj to 2‘82 inches at 
JKAsurdi about twenty-four miles east 'of Poona. These returns, 
which 'PA’o from twenty stations, seem to show that local causes, 
.probably the neighbourhood of hills and rivers, greatly modify the 
general influences which would, mako the supply of south-west rain 
decline .with the. increasing distance from the western limit of the 
district and would mako the east and north-east snpplios decline with 
increasing distance from the east of the district. As I’Cgnrds the 
early or eastern rainfall in j^fay, of the western stations Lonavla is 20 
or last in the list, KhadkAla is 19, and Paiid 1C ; of tho central 
stations Jnnnar is 14, Kliadakvdsla 12, Khod 10, Jopiri 9, Sdsvad 4, 
Talegaon-Dahhade .2, and Poona 1 ; and of tho eastern stations 
Kdsurdi is 18, Talegaon-Dhnmdhere 17, Sirnr 1*5, Inddpur 13, 
Supa 11, Pdtas 8, Kodgsion 7, Bdrdmati G, Sirsnplial 5, and iJrnli 3. 
As z’egards the south-west rainfall, of tho western stations, Londvla is 
1, Khadkdla 2, and PaudS j of tho central stations, Talogaon-Dabhddo 
is 4, Khadakvdsla 5, Jnnnar 6,. Poona. 7, Khod 8, Jejuri 10, and 
Sdsvad 12; and of tho eastern stations," Inddpur is 9; J'drdmati 11, 
Pdtas 13,- Sirnr 14, Sirsuphal IS, Talogaon-Dhaiudhoro 10, Supa 17, 
Uxuli 18, Kasurdi 19 ; and Kedgaon 20. As regards the north- 
east October rain, of tho western stations, Londvla is 3, Khadkdla 7, 
and Paud 17; of tho central stations, Poona is 5, Khadakvdsla 0, 
Jojnri 10, Khed 12, Sdsvad 13, Talegaon-Ddbhddo 10, and Junnar-19 ; 
and of tho eastern stations, Bdrdmati is 1, Inddpur 2, Sirur 4, 
Kedgaon S; Supa 9, Pdtas 11, Sirsuphal 14, Talogaon-Dhamdhcre 
15, Uruli 18, and Kdsni'di 20, The details ai’o : 
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'In the city of Poona during tho twenty-sis years ending 1881 tho 
yearly rainfall has varied from 20 to 67 and averaged 29 inches. Tho 
details are : • 

Ti .'J7a_la 
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Information* compiled by Mr. Chambers shows that in Poona cily, 
dnring the seventeen years ending 1S72, the average montMy fall of 
rain varied from 0‘29 in Docember to 6’89 in July. The details are ; 
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During the same period the average number of rain days varied 
from 0'2 in February to 20’1 in- July. The details are ; 
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The greatest fall recorded in any one day in each month varied 
from 7‘90 inches in October to 0’66 indies in February. The 
details are ; ' , 
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Tho two daily observations taken at the Poona observatory at 
9-30 a.m. and 3-80 P.M. show for the nineteen years endino- 1874 a* 
mean temperature of 79’6®. The greatest excess of temperatnro was 
l'0®in 1869 and the g^atest decrease wasl'0®in 1861. Thedetails 
arej 
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‘These details of raiafaU (lod temperaturo (IS-SS) aw takra from Cbamhera’ 
Meteorology ef the Bombay acsidency,13MC7. u. irom vnamsers 
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PooxA CxTT JIIban TjarpEnATVBE, ISBS-lSl^ 
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• AttKe Poona oTjservatory, wliich' is in tlie hospital building to the 
south of the Ydnavdi barracks, besides rainfall, thormomefcor and 
barometer readings have been recorded since 1861. The observa- 
tions are nnder the charge of the senior medical officer. The 
record comprises two sets ‘ of observations made every day at 
9-30 A-M. and at 3-30 p.m., and a complete set of twenty-four hourly 
observations for one day in every month. The instruments and 
phenomena noted at each observation include the barometer, dry and 
wet bulb thermometers, the direction of the wind, the cloudiness, and 
the rainfall. Once a, day the maximum and mluimum thermometer 
readingsinthe shade, the maximum thermometer readings exposed to 
the sim’srays at day time, and the minimum thermometer readings laid 
upon grass exposed to the sky at night aro recorded. The observa- 
tions are registered on printed forms which when filled are forward- 
ed by the head of the medical department to the Superintendent 'of 
the Col&ba Observatory in Bombay where tho calculations aro checked 
and the results compiled. Once a year the registers and compilation 
are sent by tho Superintendent to Government to bo forwarded to Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India. Tho Poona observatory has 
latticed doors at the north and south ends to admit tho ah’. Tho 
thermometers are fixed on horizontal blocks of wood projecting 
from -tho .wall with their bulbs about li inches ofE tho. wall and 
about five feet from the ground. 

The adopted monthly and annual moan temperatures of the three 
stations of Poona, IHrkce, and Pur.'indhar, and tho ranges between 
the greatest and least monthly means, aro shown in tho following 
table ; 
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An examination of the temperature returns in -tho city of Poona 
for the nineteen years ending 1874 shows that daring four months 
m ®h® year, March April May and Juno, tho tomperatuvo was above, 
and that during tho eight rainy 'months tho tomperatnro was holow 
the mean. 
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, Adopting tlic retnm corrected for the daily ineqnality, Januaty 
'was"tlio coldest month with an nverago of below the. moan, 
Dcccraber canio next with 5‘0®, August third ■with 2'4F , November 
fourth with 2‘2°, September and February fifth and sixth' with' 
I'S® each, July seventh with 1'8° and October eighth -with 0-2°. . Of ' 
tlio four hot months Juno is the coolest with 2'r in excess of the 
mean j llarch comes next with 3-7®, May next with G-9°j and April is'.' 
the Itottcst, heing 7‘8® above the mean. The details are : 
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Thc«MTtrtioiniiToJoiiiHHr(iiDthi!il»Bj'Ii)niiiaIillc»ntlhc«\mlho\uslnMc>i moalli. ITicr arc 
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The following table shows’^ for tho city of Poona, for each month, 
for tlioiuonsoou quarter Jnno to August, nnd for the whole, year, 
tho oxccises of tho mean tcraporaturo at. the scroral hours of tho • 
day above tho moan temperature of the twenty-four hoars ; also the . 
number of complete dajm observations which are genomlly notmbre- 
than one in each mouth of the year fronr which tho means are 
derived : 

PooxA TcstPEnATOiB, IX locAi Civtt Jlorjts, tSjO-tST4. 
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The average daily range of temperature for the year is about 
doable the range for the Avot months from' June to August. Tho 
mnge during the cold half-year is generally large compared with the 
^ range of the hot and tho wot half. The daily range" for Poona is for 
tho year 12'1° and for the wet months Juno'to August 6‘7®. 

A comparison of the range of tho mean temperatures of the 
d/fferenS mouths for the same series otjears, ahow-s that the ' varia- 
tion is least 8*5° in July and Augustj September comes third with a 
range of 10-6°, Juno fourth mth 12° October fifth with 
Kovember sixth Avith 1S;4°, May seventh with 18-7°, December eighth 
Avith 19'8° January ninth with 20‘G°, April tenth with 20‘7°, and 
Pehruary and March eleventh and twelfth with 21*2° each. Tho 
details are : ' ' ■ 

' Pooirj. Oirr J>.in.r liAKar, JSJ6~lS7jf. 
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Daring tho. same .period tho highest recorded monthly mean 
temporatimo varied from 86*7 in September to 101(5 in MW, and 
tho loAvest from 47‘d m December to 60*4 in ’June. Tlio details are : 
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3.881, tho mean monthly thermometer 
leadings at Poona show a mean maximum of 92 in M.ay and Juno 
1880 and a mean .minimum of 01 in December 1878, J.annary 1870 
1880 ; at Bdrdmati a mean maximnnf of 100 m April 
and ^ November and December 1870 

Ooln AnS l^lcgaon-DAbh.-ide nmcan maximum of 

1 ® imnimiira of 59 in December 1B78; at 

188™ andTssrTndT^^ in ApiuTsVS! 

Sum^K of 110 iu May 1877 and a mean minil 
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Pooxii District Turriiouetsb Rsaviugs, 1&71/ - IS81— continticd. 
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Titermomoter readiags at Yaravda Jail near Poona show that in 
■ 1881 the yearly mean temperature was 72*7. May was the hottest 
month with an average temperature of 80*2 ; April was second \vith 
78*5 ; Juno was third with 77*3 ; March, Pohruary, and October 
came close together with a fraction over 74® j then came Seplembor, 
August, and July, all with a fraction over 72^^ or very near the 
annual mean. Below the annual mean wore November with 68*1, 
January with 66*6, and December with 60*2. The highest point 
registered was 101*5 in April and the lowest 53*4 in December.' 
The daily range varied from 34*4 in March to 11 in July. The 
' details are : 

Taiutba TiiRiaroitETrn JinADisas, 1881. 
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• _ The moan barometric pressure for each year of complcio observa- 
tions is shown for the city of Poona in the following table, tho moans 
being derived from two daily observations made at 9-30 A.M. and 
3-30 p.M : , • 
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'r* 0 U 


JEGO ... 

27*838 

•OOO 

isor ... 

27-W5 

-flio 

1874 ; ... 

27-341 

-•oic 


ISGl .. 

27-647 

-‘009 

•JS05 _... 

2 ? 832 



' 



1853 .. 

27-SJB 

--on 

1869 ... 

sr-Ett 

-■oil 

• 




The ohsorvations during .the same series of years (1856-1874) 
show that in the six months between October "and -April tio 
barometric pressure is over the mean and in tho six months betsvcon 
April and October tho prcssnrb is below tho moan. I'ho month- of 
least pressure is Juno with 0'145 below tho meat, July is next with 
O' 142, August third with 0‘09C, May fourth with 0-068, September 
-fj ftb with 0-048, and April sixth with 0-013. Of the six months of 
oxcessire pressure October-is lowest with 0-029, March next, with' 
0-043, February third with 0-085, Ifovombor fourth with. 0-1 02, 
January fifth with 0-118, and December highe?l with- 0-128, The 
details are : , . - , - 

Pooka Oitt Moxemr PAROsmrjtia Vamatioks, iSSG-lS74.\ 


jKmu. 

929AM 
Mid 3-30 
r.». 

Corrcct- 

ea. 

' JfOSTlI, 

iiDil G'SO 

Correct 

«U. 

Uown. 

UdJSl 

TH, 

Comet- 

nl. 

JaniiaTX “ .. 

+•120 

+-11S 

Way ... ' .. 

-•t»C5 

-•063 

Sqititmbcr,. 

-'014 

-•W5 

rebroary 

+ '08fi 

+-0S3 

June 

-•mi 

-•H3 

October . > 

+■0291 


llorch 4.4 

+•030 

.+-0J3 

July 

-•HI 

-•U2 

Xoifitobcr... 

4 '704 

+*102 

'April 

-'015 

-•OIS 

Anipi^ . 

-•092 

-*m 

December... 

+-J29 

r+*J23 


• In the following table is shown for Poona, for each month and for 
Uie whole year, the excesses of the mc.an haromotric pressures at the 
several hours of the day. above the mcau horometric pressure for tho 
twenty-four hours : ' . . ' ' ■ 
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510 M 1 I. 

^6 

7 

9 

0 . 

'10 

"11 

JS 

13. 

Janutiy ». 

.+ •008 

+•027 

+.•019 

+-0CS 

'+•008 

+*030 

+'0C7 

—’025 

Febnwr)* ... 

+■00') 

+ •028 

+ -(W9 

+,•000 

+•007 

+■040 

+'0U 

-,■017 

Alftreh 

+ 'OM 

+-0W 

+*W0 

+'DM 

+ •002 

+•031 

+-C05 

—■021 

April 

+•028 

+*037 

+'054 


"+•060 

+•035 

+‘W)4 

—•021 

aifty' 

+'05 

+-tco 

+,•045 

'+•055 

+■055 

+■028' 

+•002 

— .’nsa 
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—•001 

+'012 

+D24 


+ ■035 

+•010 

*000 

-■014 

Jnly 

-*00G 

+-000 

+•021 

‘-i-W 

+■036 

.+■021 

+ -003 

—2112 

August ... 

—•003 

+■023 

+•025 

+'W3. 

+’0«'' 

+• 024 ' 

+■005 

—003 

Biptenibcr 

+ ■005 

+■020 



+ -0JS 

'+'020 

+ W 

—■Old 

October- .. ... 

+■003 

•t-OM 

'+^13 

+■05'^ 

_+1»S 

+■031 

+ •001 

—•022 

Sovunber...' «« 

+■008 

+.-027. 

+-C47 

+•005 

;}**063 

+ -03B 

+ -0M 

— -OSl 

Dceember. 

.+W 

+•021 

,+•015 

+JOC2 

+.■0(13 

+•030 

+-007 

—•020 

Tear 

+•097 

.+,•024 

■+-oa 

+•056 

. +•055 

+'031 

+ -000 

—'018 

2nnetoAu£rBrt .. 

_-0W 

+-W0 

-(•■IBS 

+ •030 

+•033 

+*020 

+-001 

—•oil 
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Mostn. 

14 

16 

10 

17 

IS 

10 

so 

' 21 

JanuBijr 

—’Oil 

— «^ri 

—•070 

—■040 

-'OS! 

—•006 

+ •010 

+•080 

Febmarj* 

— -ws 

— •OTO 

—•072 

—•055 

—•034 

—•Oil 

+ •018 

+•030 

March 

— "Ona 

—•075 

— -OSl 

—•050 

—•035 

—•000 

+ ■016 

‘+•037 

A'Ptnl ere 

—‘050 

-■073 

—•070 

—■052 

—•031 

—•ooi 

+•015 

+•034 

Ms3' 

—•013 

—•060 

—■Off’ 

—•015 

—•027 

—•007 

+ •017 

+ •035 

Juno 


—■013 

—•oia 

—•020 

—•018 

4- -004 

+ •020 

+•033 

Jo\y 

—*026 

— -OJO 

—■030 

—■020 

— -OOD 

+ •005 

+ •013 

+•031 

AUfftist 

r-^20 

—•010 

—•on 


■—■ott 

+ -0IK 

+ iMff 

+ «SS 

BCDtcmbcr 

— -mv 

—•056 

—•050 

-•03S 

—•020 

.—•001 

+•016 

+ -036 

October^., 

—•045 

—•003 

—•064 

—•045 

—•034 

— 004 

+•017 

+ •038 

Korembor 

— -OJ* 

— vee 

— -003 

—•047 

—•023 

—■006 

+ ■010 

+ ■033 

December 

— ‘013 

—■005 

—•003 

—•040. 

—•028 

—•008 

+•008 

+ ■035 

rear 

—■041 

—•000 

—•001 

—•048 

— *023 

— -qos 

+ •018 

+•030 

June to August 

—•02?" 

—•Oil. 

—•041 

—■028 

—•Oil 

+ •004 

+ ■010 

v+‘0S2 


UOhTn. 

22 

23 

0 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

Com- 

plote 

Dai'S. 

Jaminry 

February 

llarolt 

AprU 

Jtny 

Juno 

July 

August ... 

Soptembar ... 
October 

Kot ember ... 
Doeember ... 

Tear 

+■042 
+•042 
+•015 
+•012 
+ •010 
+•035 
+ 031 
+•034 
+ •033 
+•011 
+ •040 
+ -0I3 

++++++++++++ 

+■^■^++++++■^++ 

-•006 
•OOO 
■+ 001 
—•003 
-•002 
■000 
—•003 
-•003 
— •002 
—•003 
-■003 
—•002 

— •021 
—•010 
— VIO 
— 'Oin 
—•016 
—'018 
—•016 
—•022 
—■016 
—•016 
— •023 
V16 

- 

—•033 

—033 

—•030 

—3)34 

—•030 

—•020 

—•037 

—•0J5 

—•020 

—•030 

—•036 

-•027 

— •037 
—631 
— 020 
+ •030 
—•020 
—•026 
—'025 
—OSS 

— •027 

— •020 
—030 
— OiM 

—■Oil 

— -ois 

— -005 

—•on 
—•006. 
—•003 
—■013 
— •022 
—013 

-•on 

— -014 
— ■018 

30 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

21 

21 

20 

20 

IS 

20 

+ •040 

+•026 j 

+ •012 

w-009 

—•017 

-030 

—OJO 

—on 

June to Aug. 

+•033 

+■021 1 

+ •008 

-•004 

—•017 

-■020 

—020 

—•014 


The following table sbows for eacb month of the year the greatest 
and least values of barometric pressure obserred at 9-30 a.m. or 
3-tiv r'.if. c ' 
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UosTn, ■ 

itax. 

BXln. 

ttango. 

. Moktii. 

Max. 

Mtn. 

Itange. 

Jnnuiry 
rebruary , ... 
Ifarch ... 

April 

May 

June 

23-2(B 

23'220- 

23 000 

28-a04 

28-005 

2r-B53 

C» O U g M M 

•401 

•473 

•401 

•432 

•618 

•coi 

July ... 
August 

September ' .. 
October. 
STovcml^ 
•December 

ffir 016 

27- 9o7- 
,2S-030 

23'C«0 

23-161 

28- l8a 

27-401 
27-078 
27'Oir 
27 •614 
27t720 
27-740 

•424 

•870 

•422 

•472 

*432 

•481 


^^®'P*^siire of Topoor jjare boon caloolated bv 
Gta.her's Hygromotaoal Tables from tbs obsereed tomperafures I 

Sob ^ T« tt“moTOters. The bonoil mJaS^S™ 
of ^6 TOponp pressore in the hot and wet months 
mwF “na low Talnes in .the Jd mcSSf ' The 

io Jooo-. Tie dSy 

. A ^ ^ shows a minimum towards the end of Hip 

during the wet ShKf ltV“r intervals. 'The variation 

values during the night Thp values dn«ng tbe day and low 

small eompamd with the dady t«|eTf^m e“d ’’"'t 

iJ 310-^4 
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The following table shows for tho nineteen years ending 1874 Iho 
tneaa pressure of vaponr from obserratioiis taken at 9-30 lu, anikt 
8-80 P.M.: 

Fooi'A Car Pesasvns of Vapovs, 18Se-lS74, 


TEjUI. 

Uoin. 

Uxecu 

Tut. 

Mean. 

Excess 

Tub. 

man 

Excels 



In 


It). 

In. 


iB 

In 

1660 . 

‘674 

-007 

1S03 . 

•600 

-63t 

1670 . 

'£ftl 

-^■0M 

1857 . 


•*-•020 

1864 

£40 

-•012 

1S71 . 

•Q15 

•O^OM 

1866 ^ 



1805 . 

602 

•f 021 

1872 . 

592 

•(•6U 

1850 . 

*012 

•f*081 

18C0 

•f»l 

-f- 010 

1873 

‘588 

+■007 

1800 « 

•570 

-on 

1807 . 

•000 

•(-‘010 

1871 

'501 

40610 

1801 . 

660 

-•031 

1808 

5S4 

•(••003 




1802 » 

•m 

-019 

isos .. 

•017 

•OJC 





The olondinesa of the sky is estimated in tenths of the eelestial 
hemisphere, tho unit being one-tenth of the whole sky. The 
following table shows the average cloudiness of the sky in each 
month of the year, from observations taken at 9-30 a.m. and 8-80 roc, 
during the nineteen years endmg 1S74: 


PoosA CiTT Otomtxsss, ISSC-Wi, 


Mostb 

Tcntlit 

Mosrn. 

rcnlbs 

JanvfiiT ,»« . • 


October 

4fi 

Tcbrnaiy ««. • . 

13 

Koiember . 

28 

March • • .M « 

S4 

ilcoembdr ... 

21 


S’O 

* , 


M ay « . M. 

4-0 

BTaytoOctoba... ». 


June « *. 

T9 

XoTcmbcr to April .. 

S3 

July ... 

88 



An^st * • 

80 

Tear .. . . 

46 

September « » 

72 




Glondineas is great during the wet months and small daring the 
cold montha There is a slight excess in Jannoiy above the 
cloudiness of the preceding and following months. 

Dews appear in the latter part of October and last till the end of 
Febmaty. Fogs are rare in the open east. They have been seen 
in tho early mornings in October, November, December, January, 
and February, bat ^appear by half-past nine. In the western hills 
mists are common from May to] September. In May tho cool night 
air condenses the watery vaponr. Sometimes mists rise from the 
Konkan and fly east with great swiftness. At other times when the 
air is still tho mist stretohes over the Konkan like a sea of milk, the 
tops of the hills standing ont like islands. After the monsoon sets 
in early in Jnne, except daring occasional breaks, the western hdls 
nre shrouded in drenching mists and rain clouds. 

Colonel Sykes has recorded the following observations on the 
vapour in the Deccan air. The yearly mean dew point was higher 
at 9-80 A.ir. than at sunrise or at 4 p.h. From June to December 
1826, both inclusive, tho mean dew point was 66° 7S', and the mean 
temperature 77® 23', a cubic foot of air containing 7'456 grains of 
water. The lowest dew point was 44° at sunrise on the 4th of 
December, a cubic foot of air containing 8'673 grains of water at a 
temp^ture of 56°. The moistest laonth was Jnly, when the mean 
weight of water in a cnbio foot of air was 8'775 grains. Thin was 
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etceeded on tlie 13tli o£ June 1827 when at 4 P.M. the highest dne 
point was 7fl* the temporatnre of the air 72* and a cubic foot of 
air contained I004& grains of water. On the 4th of January 1827 
the air was remarkably dry, the dewpoint at sunrise being obtained 
three degrees below the congelation of water that is at 29* the 
lemperatoro of the ah’ was 62° and a onfaic foot of air contained 
2'140 gr.iins of wafer. It might be supposed that the hottest 
mouths in the year^ March April and 3fay, would also be the driest. 
This is not the case. ObserratioM taken on consecutire days in 
March 1828 establish the following comparisons between Bombay 
KhatdSIa, and Poona. At 4 Rff-'in Bombay on tbe lOtb of March 
a cubic foot of air hold 11’205 grains of water, while atPoona at the 
same hour on the 14th of Marah a cubic foot of air contained only 
2-B73 grains of wafer ; on the 11th at Biandala, 1744 feet above the 
SOB, at 9-80 the dew point was 40® equivalent to 3-004 grains of 
water in a cubic fool of air. The occasionnl extreme dryness of the 
air in December, Jaun^, Pebrnary, and part of March causes mneh 
mconvenieuce. Ibmiture cracks, doors shrink so that locks will not 
catch, tables and book-covetB warp and curl, the contents of the 
t ^ "sappear, and quill-pens arenseless mdess kept constantly 


Ihe chief featnra m le^ tc the dfrectfon of the Poona winds is 

period of stivneest mod is 
Th? easterly thnndersfwms he»in. 

no eastCTly winds are extremely dry end dangeron^ to IS 
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CHAPTBB II. . 


PRODUCTION.* 


Eicbpt iron,® which occurs in varions places as haematite 
associated with laterite or hon-clay, the^ district produces no 
metallic ores. Grains of magnetic iron derived from the traps are 
frequently found in the beds of streams. 

The trap rock almost everywhere yields good building stone and 
road-metal. Specially good quarries are worked at Bhd,mburda, 
about a mile to the north-west of Poona; on the north-side of Yaravdo 
hill, about three miles north-east of Poona ; at Lonikand on the 
Ahmadnagar road, about fifteen miles beyond Taravda; at Hadapsar 
five miles east of Poona; at Lonikdlbhar, Uruli, Tevat, and Patas, 
between ten and thirty miles east of Poona on the Bholdpur 
branch of the Peninsula railway ; at Eatraj, Kdmthuri, Kdpurhol, 
and Kikvi, within twelve miles south of Poona on the new S^.tdra 
road ; near Puiandhar hill ; and at S^svad, nineteen miles south of 
Poona. There are also good stone-quarries along the Bombay mail 
road, near the villages of Pimpri, Sheldrvddi, Kdla, Londvla, and 
Khandila and in the neighbourhood of Poona. The best quarry in 
the district is on the southern outskirts ofthecityof Poona. Tho 
stone of this quarry has heen used in building Government House 
at Ganesh-khind and other large modern buildings in Poona. 
Where there are no good quarries trap bonlders ai’e used. Tho 
people of the district prefer trap houlders to any quarried stone 
and the wisdom of their choice is admitted hy European builders 
as is shown by the honlderless hill-sides near tho great dam of 
Khadakvdsla or Fife Lake. 

A variety of compact dark blue basalt, which is common in 
many places all through the trap districts, is susceptible of high 
polish and is worked into idols, pedestals for wooden pillars, and 
inscription-slabs.® It is obtained from quarries worked at Muham- 
madvddi five miles south-east of Poona and at TJrnli eighteen miles 
east of "Poona on the Sholdpur branch of the Peninsula railway. 
Quartz ^ occurs throughout the trap in varions forms either 
crystalline or amorphous. The most common form assumed by the 
crystalline quartz is the trihedral. Crystalline quartz of various 
colours is recorded from the hiB-fort of Harishohandragad and 
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* This chapter owca much to additions and revision by Mr. J. G, Moore, 0. S., 
Collector of Poona, 

‘ The nuncral section is contributed by Major A, B. Soton, B.IS., Executive 
Engineer. > Dr, X. Cooke, Ftincipal, Science College, Poona, 
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^ , CBombay Qtiettitr, 

SO ' DISTBICTS. . ‘ : 

amothyatino quartz is occasionally fonnd in the interior of nodiJea. 
Amorphous quartz occurs in the form of agate, jasper, and heliotrope,. 
Agates are generally found in largo and small .nodules snd.sotne. 
finely handed agates arc sent to Camhay to be colonred-by firing.-- 
The jasper and heliotrope bloodstono occurs chiefly in fiat plates 
which appear to hare been formed in the craohs of crevices in the- 
trap. Specimens of heliotrope andoolourod quartz are common in ■' 
the bed of tho Mula-Mntha.* Stilbite, though less common than-., 
qnrtzjishynomeansraro. One magnificent vnnoty consists of la^^ , 
orange or salmon coloured crystals two or three inches long. Three' 
miles south-west of Ohds at Brdhmanvddi great masses of radiating 
foliate stilbite occur imbedded in hard amygdaloid. The apophylite, . 
which is commonly associated with stilbite, is the finest of all Deccan; • 
trap minerals. It generally occurs in f our-sided prisms with terminnl, 
pianos. Tho colour is white and more rarely pink or green. Some 
of the ciystals are perfectly transparent. • ^ 

Bead-metal is gonomlly prepared from quarried stone. At the • 
road-sido it coats about 7». (Rs.Si) the huniedcnbic.feet.- Partially , 
decomposed trop is known through tho district as mwnm. 

Common salt is found in tho hed of a nvnlet at Kund Mdvh 
near tho falls on tho Kukdi river, between Sirar and Kavtha. -A 
little common salt with a trace of carbonate 'of soda, oncruris the . 
rocky hod for a few, feet near the water line,. Carbonate- of s^s . 
occurs in a few places occasionally forming an effloroscenco oh the , 
surface. Washermen use earth impregnated with this salt for 
washing.olothes. Soda is also found mixed with earth -near Smir 
where it is dug out and sold for washing. . - ■ ‘ 

Colonel Sykes' attention was directed to thepresence of carbonate 
of soda at Sirur by observing washermen digging for earth in the 
hanks of the rivulet. Finding that they used it to wash their 
olothos, he obtained a quantity, lixiviated the oarth, boiled down® 
lixivium, and when it cooled obtained a large crop of crystals whim 
the usual tests showed to be carbonate of soda. .At Loniklflbhar , 
twelve miles east of Poona and two miles south of the Mula-JIuths’ 
river, within an area of 200 yards, a constant moisture and partial 
absence of vegetation is observed. An efifioresoent matter appears 
on the surface every morning which is carefully swept up and sold 
to washermen.* - 

Good sand for mortar is fonnd in the, beds of almost all rivers 
and streams. -> ' ' ; 

Limestone yielding useful lime oconrs in several places. There 
are good quairies near the -villages of .Phursangi and YadM at, the,', 
foot of the Diva pass, ahont ten miles sonth-east of Poona ; also near 
■Crnli, Tevat, Kedgaoa, and Dhond in the Bhimthadi snb-ivisioh.' 
The lime produced from the stone of these qnarries is of excellent 


> Madras Joanul of Soiwes and Literainra, VI. 3S3. ' Tbo Odr-Pirat Qaartz.Saint . 
Whose tomb b about 200 yards to tUo south-east of the Collootor’s ^ce in Foona, 
takra Its name from tho largo osystab which ara heaped over the srave. 

» Qeologioal Papers on 'Westejn India, 107. ■ ' 
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quality. Except at tlie above places the lime in general use is made 
of the linjc-gravel or Icanlcar which occurs on and below the surface 
over almost the whole district. The nodules when carefully burnt 
make excellent cement. 

Near many of the district streams earth is found suitable for 
maldng bricks and tiles. Burnt coui^y bricks cost about 7f. 
(Rs.Si) the thousand, and English pattern bricks of a larger size 
12s. (Rs. C). Tiles cost from 8a. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) the thousand, and 
the flat tiles in general use 7s. (Rs. 3i). 

The area under forests in Poona is smaller than in most parts of 
tlie PreFidency. Arrangements are still in progress for adding to the 
forest land which at present (October 1883) is estimated at about 
CGO square miles or 12*14 per cent of the district. Of ‘the area 
cl.'issed as forest land only a small fraction at present yields timber. 

Por many years after the beginning of British rule, the 
comparatively small population and the limited area under tillage 
made any special measures for preserving forests unnecessary. 
In the rainy west, as late as 1836, the two pressing evils were 
malarious fevers and the ravages of wild, beasts.^ How to clear for 
tillage the largo area under trees and brushwood was one of the most 
pressing administrative questions of tho time. It was mainly with 
this object that when (1830-37) the revenue survey was introduced 
into tho west of the district, almost all hill-sides were divided into 
plots and offered at little more than nominal 'rents. About twenty 
years later, when population had greatly increased and after the* 
railway ^vas opened through the Bor pass the great demand ’for 
wood and the ease with which it could be sent to market were 
rapidly stripping the country of trees. To check this eA^ certain 
lauds wore set apart by_ Crovernmeut as forest reserves. In 1849 
a beginning of demarcation was made by Dr. Gibson, the father of 
Bombay forestry ^ He chose plots of tree-covered land which the 
people still call Vdlctari Ran or the Doctor’s Eorest. In 1854 at the 
survey settlement of the western sub-divisions some lands were set 
apart for forest conservancy or ram, ralshan. 

In 1867 further measures were taken to add to tho area pf Govern- 
ment forests. In each sub-division tho assistant collector examined 
all waste and unarable lands and marked off such plots as seemed 
likely to prove useful reserves. The work of demarcation was 
steadily carried on, and by 1876 the whole of the district had been 
examined and tracts sot aside as forest reserves. 

The failure of rain in 1876 and 1877 drew special attention to the 
want of trees in Poona and other parts of tho Deccan. At the same 

time the throwing up of arable land in Bhimthadi and Indfipur, which 

accompanied and followed tho famine, gave a special opportunity for 
adding to the forest area. To increase the area as much as possible 
it was dotormined to notify waste lands as forest under Chapter X, 


> In 1835 General Davison Btot boats nnd pantbere within a few milea ofPnnn. 
In 1810 the boWncB') ot tlio wild beasts made tho road from Poonato Jnnuar 
to travel by night, pic P<ahw.a Iwntcd panthera on the liilh thirty miles 
Poona. Mr. W. U. A. Walhngcr, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Poona 
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of tlie Forest Act (X.oflSTS). With this object lists of all available 
lands were'prepar^ and gazetted -ns forest land,a'meBsuroVliicl: 
raised the area of forest land from about 242,000 to about 400,090 
acres. ^As these additions of waste lands to forest area'vrero msde";* 
without selection, both in the 'interests of the-people'atid.oi'lbe 
forest department,' a thorough redistribution Las .since become'’ 
.-necessaiy. A large area of arable, waste scattered over fbd p lniijp^ ' 
which was abandoned during; or since the famine, had b^. 
needlessly included in the forest reserves. -.On the other bsTiO ' 
extent of hill or mountain land, which former demar^tionS bed 
included under forest, was insufficient for- protective purposes;, 
especially in the west near the sources and head- waters’ of the leading' 
rivers. - Jo decide which of the existing forest lands should be kept 
and what additional waste and occupied lands should'he, added '< 
required a fresh and comprahensive demarcation of tbs'entire tract. ' 
Early in 1881 an -officer was appointed to carry out thisduty.® 'He 
was entrusted with large discretion ,in acquiring occupied lands ■ 
either by purchase or by exchange. ~ Since 1881 forest botmda-. - 

ries have been fixed in Bhimthadi, Indapur^ -Sirur, ‘and Mfival and ■ ■ 
in the portions of Khed and Havel; wliiob faUlwithin, the charges, 
of the mdmlatddr of £hed and the-'mahdlkari of Hulshi. In 
sub-divisions of Junnar-and Pnrandbar and in the petty diyisions'of . 
Ambegaon in Khed and of Mulsbi in' Hnyeli the ’’wort is, still in 
progress. - . ' - * 

^0 net results of the new demarcation are : ■ ; . ' ‘ 

PoQSA Forest DarAjmTioA’JDsTAlK.lSSl'Si, ' 
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. , » Mr. G.W. Vidnl,C.S. ' ' ' . 

* In 1867, Jlr. 0. "VV. Boll, Blrat .Assistant Collector, began the worlt in the Mnlshi - 
pet;y diriaion, .Hidlaboan extended over thelBarcli, Mitral, Jnnnar, andSimr anb- . 
divielons. . Xhe Indiipnr and Bhimthadi foreat lauds .rrero demarcated in 1875 hjr 
Mri C, G. 'W. Mncpheieott, Assutant Collector, ond Mr.AV. H. A. 'Wallingor, Bopnty ' 
Conaerratw. Burandhar waa demarcated by Ibe carao oflicen in' 1877, and the ' 
demarcation of the important forest anb-division of Khed ' ocenpied Mr. Johns, 
Assistant' Collector, ana Mr. Wnlliwcr daring tlio bot.wcathcrs <rf 1875 and 1670. 

, In 1870, Mr. J, Mcll. Campbell, forest Settlement Oflicor, snbmitted his ropolt ' 
regarding the settlement of all tlio district forests. His snccessors, Mr. O. Vidal ^ 
demarcated the forest lands of Bhimthadi, Mdval; and part of HaVoli ; and Mr. A. B. 

Sf mrard those of Inddpor and Mulahi Botha in flaveli in 1880 and 1^1. --Mr., Vida!, 
a second time appointed Forest Settlement Oinacr, has since deniarcated the' iorcst , 
lauds o{ B.tr.imnti in Bhimthadi, Simr.^part of Khed inolndiiie seme villages of the 
Aiptegnon Beta, Jnnnor, (usd PiirandUar. Barts of Hareli, Khed, and Ambegaon have 
stiu toho dcma'rcated, , ' . , 
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In the ofl'jt Hie greater part of the occupied land marlcf^ for forest 
bs-i been secured liy purebaso or by exchange. the west or 
Sfllrtddnsitb-divisions, where the area of wa<ste land available lor 
etcliango is more limited, progress must necessanly be slower, 
ifany j ears must elapse before the whole area of monntam land 
incladrd in this demarcation can be brought under forest roles. 

In-l8C3, the forests of Poona, S/5tdra, and Ahmadnagav were the 
joint charge of one Enropean officer whose office and exeentive 
Catabli'-htnent for Poona consisted of two clerks, six inspectors, thirty- 
five foresters, and four mossongcra, ropresentin^ a total monthly cost 
of £57 (Us 570). Tn 1870 Poona was formed into a separate forest 
charge and the establishment considerably increased. 

In 1S81-82 the district forest establishment included the 
settlement officer ; the deputy conservator of forests j twelve range 
executives, fivo of them rangers on £5 to £10 (Rs. 60-100) a month 
and woven forcsteis on £2 to £4 (Es. 20-40) j thirty-six round- 
guards, six on £1 10s. (Rs. 13), fifteen on £1 48. (Rs! 12), fifteen on 
£1 (Rs 10); and 194 bent-guards, twenty oftbem on l8s. (Rs.9), 
Iwenty-oight on 16s. (Rs,S),and 146 on 14s. (Rs. 7). Besides these 
establishment charges, £110 (Rs. 1100) were in 1881 -82 paid as 
shares to rahhfihlars who are bonnd under written agreements to 
jwotect the forests of certain villages. 

> The PoUna forest lands may he roughly grouped into three classes, 
hill, river hank, aud upland reserves. Except in the Sinhgad range 
the liill J esoiTPs are chiefly found in tho west. They are of two kinds, 
mixed evergreen woods and teak coppice. The mixed evergreen 
noods are found chiefly on tho sides and. plateaus of the main 
Sahyfidri range, on tho minor lines and offshoots which ran parallel 
to the main range, and on tho western. ends of tho spurs that stretch 
cast at right angles to tho main range. In these woods the chief 
troca are, tlie mango amha Mangifera indica, the ain Terminalia 
lemcnlowa, the ndna and the Txmdara Lagerstrmmia lanceolate and 
jjarvtfolia, which are so closely alike that they are generally grouped 
as mno-bondnra, the hrdii EaueVea cordifolia, the kalamh Nanclea 
parvifolin, the d^an Bridelia retusa, the sair Bombax malabaricnm, 
the dhdvdn Conocarjjus latifolia, the teak sag Teotona grrndis, 
t^Jdmhhul Eugenia jnmholana, the gela Terminalia bellerica, the 
a^tman (xrewia tilirofolia, the myrohalau harda Terminalia 
chobnla, and the bamboo. These evergreen woods yield little timber. 
Tho second kind of hill forests are the teak coppices. They are 
found chiefly on the slopes and teiTaces of the spurs that run east 
from the main rango of the Sahyddris. The teak does not occur 
ihroughout tho whole length of these eastern hills; it is found 
chiefly in a bolt which begins about ten and continues to about 
twenty.five miles from tho main range of the Sahyddris. In the 
important Sinhgad and Purandhar ranges in the south of the district, 
wio teak passes further east than in tho smaller spui's in the centre 
and north, valuable teak rafters being cut on the slopes of Sinhgad 
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and as far east as Parandhax atont forty-fivo mUes from tlioline of 
the Sahyddris. 

The second class of forest reserres are the ri7e^sidc groves. 
Those are found along the banks of almost all the larger rirere 
Tvheraver there is land suited to the growth of trees. In almost all 
of these reserves the soil is a deep alluvial deposit, and most of tlio 
plantations are of well grorvn trees, chiefly hdbhuh Acacia arahica. 

The third class of forest reserves, the upland or mil reserves arc 
fonndin every sub-division, but chiefly in the Sirur, Bhimthadi,and 
Inddpur sub-divisions. These uplands at present yield only gras?,’ 
but they are being gradually covered with a growth of hrushwood 
and saplings. 

The different reserves may be moat conveniently arranged in the 
following order: Junnar, Hied, Maval, Haveli, Sirur, Parandllar, 
Bhimthadi, and Inddpur. 

The Junnar forest reserves extend over about 112 square miles. 
Beginning from the north, the hill reserves are Ohilhevddi with 491 
acres and Ambegavdu with 1442 acres, on tho slopes of a range 
which runs east from Harishchandragad. These reserves contaiu 
valuable teak. Khireshvar with 4228 acres is in tho north-west .on 
the southern slope of Harishchandragad. It forms with Ehnhi the 
head of the valley of Madhkhore, and from its lands the Mdlsej pass 
leads into the Konkan. It is a mixed evergreen forest. The kees 
are of many varieties, but none are particularly Im-ge.orof ranch 
market value. To the cast of Elhireshvai' are tho resems of Kolvddt 
1598 acres, Sdngnore 1964 acres, and Pimpalgnon-Joga 1268 acres, 
and to the south are Ehubi 355 acres, Karanjdle 182 acres, and. 
Pdrgaon 273 acres. These lead to the next important group of 
Sahyddri reserves, Talerdn 1610 acres, and Kimgir 1072 acres, 
between tbe Mdlsej and Hdna passes. Following the lino of the 
Sahyddris and crossing tho Knkdi valley, at the top of which there 
are the evergreen reserves of Grhdtghar 1406 aci’es and Phangnlgnvdn 
785 acres, there is an important forest group at the head of the 
Mina valloy comprising tho reserves of Dbdk 21 03 acres and Amboli 
694 acres. Of river-bank bahhul groves, which do not include moto 
than 600 acres, tho chief ore along the Kukdi and the Mina. At 
Hivre-Bndrakh, seven or eight miles east of Junnar, is botanical 
garden of eighteen acres which was started by Dr. Gibson, the first 
Oonaer valor. It is now treated ns an ordinaiy forest reserve. The 
upland or mil reserves, which include about 3400 acres of inferior 
soil, yield nothing but spear-grass. This is now being covered 
with natri tions pasture and saplings. Tho chief stops taken to grow 
nutntious grass on tracts which formerly yielded nothing but spear- 
grass are the broadcast sowing of seeds of tbe hardier trees and 
brashwood with the object of giving sbado and of increasing 
moisture, and tbe sbutting of tbe land against grazing during the 
rainy season and thus allowing new grasses to seed. ** 

Khed, w'th about 164 squore miles of reserves, is the chief forest 
tiact in Poona. Except the alienated village of VirhSm the whole 
crestof the Sahyddris is one stretch of resei ved forest comprising tho 
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reserves of Don 512 acres, Pimpargaae 1009 acres, Mnpe 4734 
acres Kondlmrale 6493 acres, Terungan 641 acres, Nigddle 2578 
aores^ Bliivegaon 1892 acres, Bhovargiri 2604 acres, 2990 

acres, Bhomdle 1188 acres; Kharpud 2735 acres, \ dnare 1/99 
acres and Tome-Khurd 859 acres. Except occasionally in sacred 
groves which have been untouched for generations, the trees in 
those forests, though green and fresh, are of inoderate size. 
jSorda Terminalia chebula, which prodnces the valuable myrobalan 
of cotnuierce, is abundant throughout the IGied forest^ and there 
is an extensive and valuable growth of bamboo in the Vclhnvh and 
Bhomdio reserves Besides the reserves along the edge of the 
Sahyddris Khed possesses large and most valuable teat coppico in 
a belt which begins ten miles east of the Sahyddris and stretches 
about fifteen miles further inland. Tbo most important teak forests 
are in the Ghod valley, Gangapur 1440 acres, Giravli 921 acres, 
Amnwb’ 119.3 acres, Ghode 2442 acres, and Sdl 44 acres. Besides 
these, there are Dhdkdle 909 acres on a tableland between tbo 
Ghod and Bhima valleys, and Cbds 2100 acres and Kamdn 782 
acres adjoining each other in the Bhima valley. The hill reserves 
to the east of this belt of teak are bare of have only a sprinkling 
of thom-huahes. They are being sown broadcast with seeds of tho 
following trees ; hor Zizyphus jujuha, hingan Balanites ogl'ptiaca, 
sarphali BosweHia thurifera, ihair Acacia catechu, fiivar Acacia 
loncophloea, hinai Albizia procem,wiorK7f Ailanthusexcelsa, siidphal 
Auona squamosa, bel JEgle marmclos, tamai-ind, dp/a Bauhinia 
racemosa, sliam? Prosopis spicegera, and dv/a Phylnnthus cmblica. 
The river-side IdhJiul groves, which include about 3000 acres along 
the Bhima and its tributaries, are fairly stocked with trees. Tho 
upland or mdl reserves, which We an area of about 4000 acres, are 
hare and dry. They are being'sown ivith the seed of such hardy 
plants as tarvad Cassia auricnlata and shami Prosopis spicegera. 

The Maval forest reserves extend over about oighty-ono square 
miles. Except a few small bdhJml groves along tho Pauna, and 
some waste lands near the railwoy between Londvla and Talof»aon, 
the Mdval reserves are all hill reserves on the main lino of the 
Sahyddris and on the chain of hills which stretches east from 
Sakhupathdr near Londvla. The Maval forests are hko tho Junnar 
forests and are less extensive and vigorous tlian thoso of Khed. 
The best are Mdlegaon-Khnrd nnth 669 acres, Mdlegaon-Budrukli 
with 2943 acres, Pimpri with 530 acres, Kune-Khurd with 405 
acres, and Kune-Budrukh with 678 acres. These are on the main 
range of the Sahyddris a continuation of the Khed forests. South 
of the alienated village of Sdvle, which breaks the line of the Sabyddri 
reserves, come Kbdnd with 551 acres, Kusur with 2328 acres, Jdmboli 
TOth 1542 acres, Thordn with 2017 acres, Valvande with 1788 acres, 
UndtoYddi ■vntk 1887 aoreSjKore with. 1181 acres> and Khandala with 
1215 acres. South of Khanddla comes Knrvande with 3077 acres 
which, beginning with the slopes of the well known Duke's Nose 
or Cobra's Hood, stretches south along the face of the Sahyddris 
and with portions of Bhnshi 316 acres, Kusgaon-Budrukh 557 aores^ 
'G^dhe 1543 aefes, and Atvan. 774 acres, forms the plateau of 
Sakhupathdr. The chief trees are the same as those mentioned as 
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forming the mixed evergreen woods of the Sahyddris. -A growth of 
bamboo is also springing np on the Sakhupathdr plateau. The fomb 
lands on the other eastern spurs are exoeo^ngly bare, ns the prices 
which firewood and charcoal fetch along the railway lino have tempted 
the holders of hill-land to strip them of limber. 

The Haveli forest landsoccnpy about 100 square miles. The JfuUhi 
bills have been brought more under tillage than any other part, of 
tho Poona Sahyddria. The only forest reservesave Tdmhem-Bndrukh 
with 5042 acres, Sdltnr with 1058 acres, Yekole with 990 acres, 
Pimpri tvith 2534 acres, Nive mth 1789 acres, and AmbaVno with 
1057 acres. The hills round Sinligad yield teak, the best areris 
being Sinhgod with 4519 acres, and Donje with 1011 acres. The 
trees are most healthy and the nearness of the Sinhgnd reserve to 
the Poona market greatly adds to its value. In tho Kdtraj reserve 
of 1900 acres, fifteen years of careful protection have clothed tho 
hill-sides with a young growth of many varieties pf timber. But 
the other hill reserves which are mostly east of Sinhgad towai-ds 
Dhavleshvar are either hare or have only a sprinkling, of thorn 
hnshes. The chief river-side reserves are along the Mula-Mutha 
from Mdnjri six miles, to Koregaon-Mnl sixteen miles cast of Poona. 

Sirar has little forest land. There are no hill reserves, and the 
whole forest area does not cover more than twenty-five square miles. 
Before 1879, the Sirar forest area amounted to 8470 acres out of a 
total area of 803,210 acres. Additions in 1879 raised the forest area 
to 19,234 acres. As in the rest of the district, a thorough redistri- 
bution of tho waste lands notified in 1879 was necessary both in 
tho interests of the people and of tho forest department. The 
settlement and demarcation officers for varions reasons hare found 
it necessary to disforest 7320 acres, reducing the forest area to 11,914 
acres or eight per cent of tho sub-division. Sirar is much more 
fertile than the other eastern sub-divisions and has a much, smaller 
area of unproductive land. The chief forest reserves are, Alegaon 
1809 acres, PAbal 1288 acres, Knvdho 629 acres, K&uur 504 acres, 
Earaudi 712 acres, and Sirar 500 acres. 

The Purandhar forest reseiwes include ahont thirly-soven square 
miles. Tho chief forest areas, 18,990 acres, are on the range of hills 
which, stretches sonthcast from Sinhgad toPu vandher and twenty miles 
further east. The largest forest areas are, Jejuri with 692 acres, 
Kdmra with769.'icrc3, Mindhap with 1205 acres, Sdkurdo with 1223 
acro.s, Parinche with 1292 acres, Bbongavli with 1593 acres, Kibvi 
with 1798 acres, Vdlho with 2223 acres, and Ghora Purandhar with 
3597 acres. Except small teak, chiefly in Shivra, Kdmrn, Eikvi, and 
Bhongavli, these forest lands contain nothing hut scrub. The forest 
area of 2202 acres on tho range separating tho Karha valley in. 
Purandhar from tho Mulo-Mntha valley in Haveli, includes 866 
acres in Bhivdi, 370 in Bopgaon, 800 in Gurholi, 214 in Tekavdi, 
nnd 446 in Pdnde. These lands contain little but poor scrub. There 
is a small area of river-side groves at Kenjnl and elsewhere on the 
Nim, Tho remaining 4000 acres ispoornpland or mdh The villages 
with the largest areas of upland are Rdjevddi with 246 acres, Hmo 
with 280, Pdrgaon with 286, and Rdjnri with 319. 
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Bhimthadi has a forest area of about sixty-nine square miles. 
About 4402 acres oi’e commanded by the Mutha canal and will 
probably be given back for tillage, and 1499 acres have been declared 
unfit for forest. On the other hand a considerable area of arable 
waste will ijrobably be taken for forest land. Of the demai'cated 
area of 18,585 acres, the most valuable parts are the river groves on 
the Bhima, Nira, and Karha, the best being near Eahu and Fimpal- 
gaon on the Bhima. The details are, Edhu 1610 acres, Pimpalgaou 
685 acres, Dahitue 684 acres, hlii'avde 468 acres, Vdlki 457 acres, 
and Delavdi 214 acres. The rest of tho forest land is poor up- 
land, bare or with a sprinkling of stunted scrub. The details are, 
Yevat 448 acres, Undavdi-Karepathdr 1043 acres, Yarvand 1675 
acres, Bupa 2838 acres, Yadhane 1084 acres, Pandaro 889 acres, 
Karange 1 281, acres, and Fdtos 2143 acres. 

The Indapur forests include about seventy-two square miles. Be- 
fore the 1st of March 1879, when all the waste assessed or unasscssed 
lands were declared forest reserves, the entire forest area was 10,804 
acres out of 345,571 acres, the total area of Inddpur. Subsequent 
additions during 1879 i-aised the total area to 13,649 acros. Since 
1879 a large portion of the arable area which had passed out of 
tillage during and after the famine of 1876 and 1877 has been taken 
for forest. During the famine and succeeding bad years, except the 
rich banks of the Nira in the south, the sub-dmsion lost a .large 
number of its people. Advantage was taken of this opportunity to 
increase the forest area after making provision for such of the 
husbandmen as might return and apply for land. The result of the 
settlement ofllcer’s enquiries has been to raise the Indapur forest 
area to 63,300 aci*es or about eighteen per cent of the entire 
sub-division. The villages which havo now the largest forest area 
are Bhelgaon with 6684 acres, Palasdev with 5513 aci’es, and Kalas 
with 5574 acres. The Indapur forest lands, though most of them 
are at present hare, are well suited for habhul plantations. 

In 1881-82 £92 (Rs. 920) were spent in ploughing land and 
dibbling in seed in more than 250 reserves. Besides thirty tons (40 
Ichandis) of mixed seeds collected by forest guards, ninety-six tons 
(129 Ichandis) of seeds of many kinds were collected in the western 
sub-divisions at a cost of £81 (Rs. 810). The system of sowing seed 
-broadcast continues to yield good result in certain localities. The 
forest reserves arc protected by a system of fire lines and by close 
supervision. Still in 1881-82 about ten square miles of forest were 
burnt. £173 (Rs. 1730) were spent on planting. 

Except Kdtkaris, who come fi’om the Eoukan into the west of 
the district when forest work is to be had and when the wild fraits 
are ripe, there are no forest tidbes. The Eunhis and Mardthas 
who form the hulk of the people near the Sahyadris, in Junnar, ' 
Mdval, and Haveh, and the Kolis who are numerous in Khed and 
round Sinhgad and Fnrandhar, are hnshandmon rather than 
-woodsmen. Nor can the Rdmoshis he called a forest tribe. They are 
'chiefly found in the open country to tho east and south, though a 
'few are settled as hereditary guards of the bill-forts of Sinhgad and 
fnrandhar. The classes most employed in forest-work are the 
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OTclinury fiold-laboutors, Knnbis, Morfillifi?, and iDiSre, and lo a 
loss o.xlcnt, IColis, Kdtkoris, llidkiirs, Dlinngars^ and Rfimosbis. 
Tlio daily wngo of tbo unskilled labourers employed in forest-u-ork 
is 4Ad. (3 as.) for a man, 3d. (2 a«.) for a woman, and 2}d, (li ns.) for 
n boy. During tbo season (Septomber-Novoinber) of wood-felling 
about 140 men with carts nro employed for about throe months, 
and during tbo se.aaon Pccember- February) of seed-gathering, 
sowing, and planting, about 200 men aro employed for tbreo months. 
The bidders at tlio auctions of timber and minor forest prince are 
cbicfly husbandmen nntl Mariifba timbcr-doalors. Grass is cut and 
carried by purebasors who employ hundreds of labourers and carts. 

In 1881-82 tbero were 30G forest prosecutions against 327 in 
1880, Of tbo whole number 109 were cases of theft, thirty-lire of 
mischief, and sovenly-two other ca'ses. Of the prosecutions 57 or 
18-6 per cent failed. About 475 (Rs. 750) woro recovered ns fines 
and 45 (Rs, 50) were realized by the confiscation of properly. 

As the chief object of forest conservancy in Poona is to 
increase the forest area, and as a few of tbo reserves have any 
considerable supply of timber fit for the market, tbo forest receipts 
nro small. In 1870-71 they nmonnted to £7033 (Rs. 70,330). 
During tbo four years ending 1874-75 they ranged between £5718 
(Rs. 67,180) in 1874-75 and £3827 (Rs. 38,270) in 1871-72 and 
averaged £4714 (Rs, 47,140). In 1875-76 they fell from £5718 
to £4318 (Rs. 57,180 - 43,180), and during tbo five years ending 
1 879-80 contimied to fall to £2290 (Rs. 22,900), and averaged £3331 
(Rs. 33,810). In 1880-81 tboy rose to £3307 (Rs. 33,970), in 
1881-82 to £5912 (Rs. 59,120), and in 1882-83 to £8935 (Rs. 89.360). 

In conscquonco of tbo additional establishment required to protect 
tbo inoroas^ forest ni'ca, tbo clmrgcs rose from £3745 (Rs. 37,450) 
in 1870-71 to £0446 (Rs. 64,460) in 1881-81 and 1882-S3 and 
averaged £4430 (Rs. 44,300). Tbeso charges include, besides the 
allowances of forest officers on leave in Poona, a sum of from £1000 
to £1800 (Rs. 10,000-18,000) on account of the pay and aHownnces 
of tho Conservator of Forests Nortbom Division and his establish- 
ment. 'llio following are tho details: 
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£ 

4031 
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£ 
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2b7l 

£ 

1732 
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£ 

3*35 

4444 

7186 
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0410 


As much timber and firewood ns tho impovorished reserves can 
supply and as will command a sale is brought into tho market by 
the forest department and is sold to tho highest bidder. There is 
httle if any export of timber ; all of the produce is used in the 
district. Throughout the district there is a good demand for Mbhil 
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the threo-lieaded god Dattdtraya who is supposed always to be present 
neat' its roots. 

Vad, the Banian trco. Ficus tndica^ is common both in the hilly 
west and in the eastern plains. As largo cuttings when sot in the 
ground grow readily, it is a fuvourito roadside tree. Its s.ap is 
sometimes used to redneo inflammation. The timber is of little value, 
and as the trco is held sacred hy the lliudns it is seldom felled or 
turned to nny'uso save for shelter and shade. The fruit is much 
eaten by birds but is said to bo poisonous for horses. Its leaves 
aro used as platos or patnivalia. In 1837, at tho village of Mhow 
in tho Aiidlnn. valloy. Colonel Sykes noticed a banian fei'ee wth 
sixty-eight stoma, most of them thicker than a man‘’a body ; all 
except tho parent stem wore formed from air-roots. With a vertical 
snn, it could shade 20,000 men.^ Varaa, Bignonia quudrilocularis, 
gives oxceliont wood for furnitare and for planks and beams. It is 
fairly abundant in the coutml and western hills. 

^Tho Domestic Animals of Poona ax'O tho samo as those found in 
other parts of tho Deccan, Tho pasturage is uncertain. In a few 
seasons it is abundant, in many it is scanty or precarious, and in 
times of drought it fails. When tho grass fails tbo cattle have to 
bo sent to distant pastures in tho higher Iiills and large nnmhors 
perish. The 1876-77 famine reduced tho number of all domestic 
animals, but tlio returns seem to show that tho stock of horned 
cattle has nearly rcg.uned its former strength,’ Tho district has no 
class of professional cattle-breeders. But Kinnbis who form tho bulk 
of the husbandmen own largo numbers of cattle, rear tbom with 
care, and sometimes deal in cattle. Tho 1881*82 retuims show a 
total of about 200,000 oxen and 1'10,000 cows. Deccan cattle are 
bardy little animals, inferior in size and appearance to those of 


^iteport 0/ the British Associdtioa for 1837, 2S5. 

’ From materials au»pU«d by Kde Sibsb NUkantb Bbagvant Mule, MAmlatd^r, 
and Major G. ConumAcr. 

* Tho follomugatatcmeal; shows tiiorctuma at catUa.ind horses during the seven 
yean ending lSSl-83. Iheso and other rctorus ot onunate wnnot claim any gnat 
accuracy ; 
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Gujariit.^ Of tlioir breeds it is difEcult to say anytliiii" definite. Chapter II. 

Pew natives take intolligoiit notice of varieties of breed. They only Prod^tion 

recognize certain distinguishing marks or cbaracteristics, tho’ pos- 

.sossion of winch may bo said to constitute a certain breed. They Aninials, 

seldom take the trouble to keep tho breeds pnro or to improvo 

them. They pay little attention to tho animal's cleanness or 

comfort. ■ Every villngo has its public grazing grounds, inferior wusto 

lands free of Government .assessment, tho resort of almost all thu 

village cattle. The mi.\ing of tho cattio in tho grazing grounds does 

much to injure the breed and to spread disca.se. 

Bullocks, returned at 20G,6S2, and cows at 1.39,798, arc, as far as Oxtn aiiU Coie/. 
has been ascertained, of ten kinds, Khihtri, 2iIiUvi, Ghir, Dangi, De.shi, 

Arabi, Nuglioris, Vurhildi, Akulkb.'isbi, and llannms. Khiluri cattle, 
called after tho cattlc-brccdcr.s of that namu who nro found in West 
Khuudesh, arc tho most valuable draught nniiunls in tho Deccan. 

They aro of good size, active* strong, uiid fairly teachable. 

'L'hey aro a litilo slighter, but much rc.scmbIo tho famon.s Amrit 
MubiU breed of Uaiisnr iu Maisur. They havo clean limbs, lino 
boue.s, sloping shouhlur.s, round barrel, high hind quarters, aud 
small hard and tougii hoofs. One of tho fnvourifo breeding grounds 
of tho Khililri cattle is tho hilly country between Hatdra and 
Paudharpur whonco they arc genontlly brought. A pair of the.so 
bullocks will travel in a riding cart day after day at a steady pucu 
of six miles an hour, 'i'ho colour of tho cows is almost always 
creamy white; of tho hulls tho same with rudtlmh grey fore- 
quarters. Tho horns are long and upright, thin and irregularly 
curved iu the case of tlio cows, and iu tuo case of thu bulls haudsomu 
and massive, close together at thu base, sloping bauk with a slight, 
outtvard curve opening to a span of a foot, and umling in sharp and 
strung points. Thu cars arc of medium size pointing backw!U-d.s 
with thu opening e.vpo.->iid ; they rarely droop or ti»rn upwards. 0.\eu 
of this breed cost Jiu to £20 (11s. 80 -200) and cows £2 10s. to £9 
(R.S. 23-90) each. Cows uvo .soldom sold as thu owners are unwil- 
ling to part with thorn, and when nproinksiug calf is born allow it 
to drink tho whole of its mother’s milk. Jldlvi caltio come from 
tho c,vtenbivo grazing ground.s of ilulva, being brought by Vanjilris 
and Lumduis with whom they aro great favourites.* Tho bullocks 
aro good-tompered steady workers and teachable. Tho Mdlva breed 
includes two varieties, a sliort-horncd and a long-horned. Tlio 
short-horned Mdlva bidlock diifum greatly from the Khiluri, being 
formed for steady plodding rather than for speed. They have a long, 
square, level frame, with short curved horns pointing forward.s ; the 
face is rather abort and straight ; the ears slightly bent and not 
very large; tho colour wJiite withn blumhgroy above tho forc-<[uartora 
of young animals and bulls. The cows are fine milkers. The long- 
horned variety i.s larger and more loosely made; its horns are turned 
upwards at tho ba.«o, and thon upwards and backwards, giving tho 


‘Tho Lauiiniii edmo from Kli.liulcxh «iid MSlva and <,cll c.%ttIo on credit. rctuniiuK 
after harvest to rucoivc payment, 'thoy go from villnui) to villauo. The Lainiinia aro 
iocally known .xv Ifcdcv from /I'J a bullock. Tiii-* word ia applied to .all Mulimmiudani 
and Uimlus who deal in bultocha. .Mr. .1. fS. Moore, C.S. 
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nTliwnI a more stately appearance. The colour, as a rule, is darker, 
the grey being often spre^ over the whole body. As they are taller 
than the others, husbandmen generally put the long-horned M41,yl<i 
next the plough, for the higher the plough yoke is lifted the deeper 
the share enters the earth. The cows are good milkers ; even when 
more than eighteen years old, within a fortnight after calvings they 
eive about twenty-two pints (ll Poona s/iera) of milk. Malva oxen 
cost £2 10s. to £10 (R3.25-100), and Miiva cows £2 to £7 10?.' 
(Ra 20-75). 

The Ghir or Sorthi, that is the South KAthidwar breed, is noble 
and stately, but the specimens met in the Deccan are seldom the 
best of their kind and are probably of mixed blood, some from 
Kdthidwdr and others from Surat and Baroda. They are heavy and 
loosely made. They have a long stride and can draw very heavy and 
bulky loads, but their feet and hoofs are nob suited to the stony 
Deccan and they soon become lame. They are also headstrong and 
difficult to turn. They are mostly used as pack animals and are 
much prized for the heavy work of garden cultivation. This 
breed varies much in colour, bat its other characteristics are very 
marked: great height, a large massive head, short blunt curled 
horns, a round jutting forehead, large limpid eyes, and very 
long pendulous ears with a half twist so as to bring the opanmg 
in front. The cows are long of yielding profit, hut after calving 
they give about twenty-five pints (12-13 shirs) of good milk a day. 
The breed is imported by Lam&nis. Sortbi oxen cost £5 to £30 
(Bs. 50-800) and Sortbi cows £3 to £12 (Rs. 80-120). The Ddugi, 
that is the Kolvau or Horth Thdna breed, is common in the Akola 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar and presumably in similar localities 
along the Sahyfidris. As they roam freely in large herds over the 
forest-clad hills, these cattle become hardy and indifferent to the 
weather. They feed on all sorbs of fodder and [hrive as well on rice 
straw as on millet stalka They are neither large nor well-made, are 
very ordinary workers, but useful and hardy. Their colour is marked, 
a dirty white with spots and blotches of black or dark-bro^m. 
The^ have small blaok horns, for the most part curly, but the 
ourhness is not sufficiently marked to be taken as a characteristic 
of the breed. The cows, which are good milkers and well tempered, 
sell at £2 to £5 (Bs. 20 - 50). The bullocks generally fetch much the 
same price as the cows except in the more distant markets wheri: 
their price varies from £4 to £15 (Rs. 40-150). The Deshi ot 
local breed to which the largest number of cattle belong, is toe 
mixed to he definitely described. They vary in every particular. The 
oxen, some of whom will work in the same team with well-bred 
oxen, cost £1 10s. to £9 (Rs. 15-90), and the cows, which whor 
well fed clean and kindly treated yield ton to eighteen pints (5-£ 
shsrs) of milk a day, cost £l to £6 (Rs. 10- 50). The Arabi or Adei 
cattle are the best cattle in the district. They are small, between 
and four feet at the hip, gentle, and docile, moderate feeders, and 
good milkers. The colour is either white or grey gradually changins 
to blue grey or black on the fore and hind quarters with hlackei 
points, and a white ring above the coronet of the hoof, or fawn- 
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coloured deepening into a reddish brown more or leas dappled. 
The horns are small and weak, often deficient ; the hump is well 
developed ; the eyes are large and full ; the face short and straight 
Avith a small square muzslo ; the ears small erect or pricked forward, 
never kinging j the body square with a full dewlap ; the skin fine 
and thin ; the hair very short and smooth ; and tho tail thin and 
whip*liko ending in a moderate tuft. The breed is attractive and 
tho COW'S command £5 to £12 (Rs.oO - 120). The bulls are strong, 
docile, and active, and can bo used for dinught and stud purposes. 
The cows come early into profit, and are most valuable for dairy 
purposes.* Tiiere aro four other varietie.5, Naghoris of which an ox 
' costs £5 to £12 lOs. (Its. 50- 125) and a cow £2 to £G (Rs. 20-G0) ; 
Yarhddia or Bernr cattlo of which an ox costs £5 to £ 10 (Ils. 50 - 1 00) 
and a cow £2 to £0 (Ik. 20- GO); and Akulkhiishis costing £5 to £12 
10s. (Rs. 50-125), Finally there is tho breod called Hamiras which 
are brought from Nomdd and the Afahiidov hills south of Phaltan. 
They are generally used as cart-bullocks for which tlioy are bettor 
suited than for the plough. They are rarely employed in carrying 
packs. As they sometimes fetch us much as £20 (Rs. 200) a pair few 
Kunbis can afford them. 

0.xen are generally used in field-work, for drawing water from 
wells and carrying it in skin-bags or jiakhdh, for drawing carts, for 
pressing oilseed, and somocimes for riding. Except that barren 
cows are used by Vanjilris as pack-auimals iio coiys aro mado to 
work. Working bullocks are fed with grass chaff, cotton-seed, oil- 
cake, and .sometimes millet cars, also with whatever green produce 
the husbandmen do not take to market, as tho haulm of sweet 
potatoas and groundnut. When out of work tho bullocks ai'o sent 
with tho cows to tho village gracing lands under the charge of a 
cowherd or giudklii? At night they get nothing to eat but grass. 
During the rains when there is no iicld-ivork some of the o.xen aro 
taken to tho bills and left at largo to grazo. As regards Ibo 
feeding of cows there is diversity both of opinion and of practice ; 
but millet stalks, both Indian inillcborji;dn and spiked millet or 
bdjri, are considered tho best food. Kxilihi, Oolichos biilorus, 
cotton-seed or sarki, and wheat bran, mixed with a little salt, 
increase tho supply of milk; knUhi is sparingly given an it is apt to 
bring on abortion. Of tho dilforoht kinds of oil-cake' that produced 
from the carthuut is considered tho best; linseed fil b'esamnm 
indicara is also valued, and khurdxini Vorbesinn sativa and 


' ' Lady', bclooging to Major G. Coiusmaker, had>hor wcond calf when 4 J years old 
and bcfqro tho calf Wiis four mouths old gavo cluvou Poona sAccit (22 pints) of milk 
daily. Whoii the caU ivns n year old tho mother was still giving about uino pints a 
day and did not dry for threo inontlis raoro. Tho heifer calf camo-into season when 
scarcely a year old. 

> Tho cowherds .aro generally small boys and girls. They tako tho, c.-ittlo to tho 
p,-tsture.gi:unnd between six iind seven in tho morning. They water thcni at some stream 
or pond thrice a day, in the morning,, at midday, and in tho evening. At midday 
they gather the cattle round them and ait under some treo playing tho tlutc. In tho 
afternoon tho cowherds agiiin tako tho cattlo to tho pasturo*gromid and bring thoni 
homo in tho evening. Though often very young, tho cowherds, by tho iiso of stones, 
sticks, and abuse, havo their cattlo coinplotcly under control and somotiue.s amuse 
themselves by riding nii the biicks of bullocks and she-biilTalnes. 

H .3I0-S 
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safflower are used, bat their bittoraoss ia’. apt to tasie the wilt. 
According to aomo antlioritiea oil-c.akQ of all kiticla.lesseua thh 
quantity of milk but increases the amount of butler and creani; 
Ohunij that is the husk and broken grain of iiir pulse stewed in • 
water, is a favourite food which keeps the cow qu^t at milkingf' 
time. Three pounds of cAuiii, three p.oimds of cot(un>seed; tifro 
pounds of oil-cake, twelve pounds of milbt stalks, ton pounds of 
lucern or other green fodder, and two handfuls of wheat hrau, and 
one handful of salt given in each of the throo pails of drinking water,' , 
are a liberal allowance for a cow. Generally' eight ponnds qf grain 
and twelve pounds of dry fodder are cousulored .ample rations. ~ 
-When cows are kept only for milk, it Ls usual to milk tinea of tlu:, 
four teats, leaving the fourth for tho calf. When it. is meant to lie 
reared for field>work or for other purposes tho calf is allowed to 
drink tho whole of tho milk. The following items represent the 
cost to Europeans in Poona of keeping a cow in full ‘milk'.' . 
The daily allownco of food ia about two pounds (one Poona sher) of . 
millet, tur bran or chmii, and cotton-seed ; fifteen' ponnds of millet 
stalks i and five ponnds of green grass or lucern. A little -salt' is .. 
mixed 'with tho gi'am and some handfuls of bran with the water. 
At the following average rupee prices, cotton-seed sixty pounds, fttr 
bran thirty-two, miUet thirty-eight, millet stalks twenty-eight 
bundles or about 160 pounds, and lucern ahont 170 pounds, tho 
quantities mentioned above give for grain a monthly cost 'of about 
9s. 4i(i (Rs. 4f^}, for millet stalks 6s. (Rs. 8), for lucern 2s. (Re.'l), 
and about 7^(2. (5 annas) for salt and bran; that ia a total mouthly 
coat of about 18s. (Rs, 9). In addition to the grains given to cows, 
a buffalo gets two ponnds (1 sAer) a day of oil-cake, twenty instead 
of fifteen pounds of millet stalks, and ten instead of fire pounds of 
green grass. The monthly cost of a buffalo’s keep maybe estimated', 
at about £1 4s. (Rs.l2). Of this about 125.- (Rs. 6) are on grain 
and oilcake, Ss, (Ha. 4) 'on millet stalks, 3s. 6d. (Rs.lJ) pn' lucern, 
and 7^d. (o annas) on salt and bran, - If fed in this way a country 
cow •will give eight to twelve pints (4-6 Poona sAers) a day, and a' 
KAthiilwik' or Aden cow sixteen to twenty-two pints (8-11 sAers). 
A buffalo gives fourteen to twenty-four pints (7-12 Poona siers). , 
Oxen which are bemg prepared for sale or are extin fed to make ; 
them stronger and more useful in tho field, are -kept at home day and 
night, and fed largely on ground, or .bruised pulse, groundnut, 
cotton seed, 'sosamum, freshyi'dri 'stalks, to/rf hour, and sometimes a . 
small quanrity of oil. Bullocks are guided by a string called vesan 
-which is passed through the nose. 

The chief forms of cattle ditoase are liva a disease of the stomach, 
Idl a disease of the mouth, stishi a disease of tho bowels, Ithurkut a 
disease of the hoofs, d/ie/idul a I atal dian'hoea,' and nMs/ri a disease 
of the tongue. . Envs, caused by .gas in the stomach after imprudent 
feeding, is easily cured by an aperient of hot linseed-oil, peppermint, 
and ginger or epsom ralts. The Indian form of the foot and mouth 
ditoase is easily oure^ with cleanliness, caibolio acid, and careful 
feeding. ' ' 

Except6hirsorSortbis;whicli live for more than thirty years, the age 
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< of a bullock or cow varies from twenty to twouty-fivo years. The bull 

i' lias a sacred character as the carrier or vdhan of Shiv. Tho cow also 

Ls saoredj but the bullock^ except that his ilcsh is never eaten but by 
the lowest classes, is not treated with any special respect. Butchci'.s 
• who are all Musulmaus kill cows and bullocks for the use of the nou- 
i Hindu population. Cattle which die from disease or accident become 
the property of the village servants, the Jifhdrs and Mangs. They 

1 cat the flesh and dispose of the hides to the tanners or Chambhiirs 
^ and of the bones to Husnlmaa dealers who send them to Bombay for 

2 e.xport to England or to the coffee plantations in Ceylon, where they 
' are used in making manure. A bullock or cow with one horn turned 
i up and the other turned down or akshapdtdl, a snorer or ffhonuira, 
t a rcolcr or diUndntj and one with small white spots phulalela, arc 
; considered likely to cause loss or damage to the owner. j^Iangs 
X castrate bullocks by applying butter to the testicles and rubbing 

and squeezing thorn for about ludf an hour bctwcoii two smooth 
’’ cylindrical rods called inumls. After the operation the bullock is 
allowed to rest for about a fortnight during which ho is well fed 

3 and cared for. In very many cases the bulls arc not castrated 

hoEore they are five or six years old, as by that time they arc full 
grown and their humps and horns are well developed. In front of 
many temples of Shiv is a sitting atone image of nandi or the bull, 

:: the carrier of the god. Xu entering one of these temples a Hindu 
Avorshipper places his hand ou the testicles of the bull and bows to 
Ji, the liiKj taking caro to .see the ling bctAVCon the bull's horns. The 
Jt cow is'llio most snored of nuininls. Its flvo products ov ptincIi^tjuvijUf 
d urine, dung, milk, curds, aud butter, are taken on the Hhrdvuni 
:j Day to purify llio soul from siu.^ They are also drunk ou tho 
d eleventh day after a death or birth by all tho members of the 

J family. A cow, or more correctly her nominal value Avhich ranges 

5 from Cid. (-1 niinas) upwards, is given in charity to Brdhraan.s.® 
Evciy year on tho last of Askddh, Shrdvan, or Jihddnipad (July- 
^ September) Kunbis or Mardtlids keep a holiday called pola or the bull- 
, feast, from pul a bull, in honour of their cattle. On tho pu/a or bull 
day tho bullocks are washed and painted with rod earth. Their 
horns are covered with tin-foil or begad, hemp tassels are tied to 
the horn tips, a uccklaco of bells is fastened round their nooks, 
coloured clothes arc throAVu over tlicir backs, and they are fed with 


' Tho ni'intrii or bacted vcibo ropcAtcU on tho occasion in l'altV(iii'tMuia(am 
jApam lithe t'uhthali mim'ike, pnUhumit ptuvhwjiivijiwju. ilahafi/d'jttinttiulhaiiam, 
that la, By thu ilriiiking of tho iivo (iroduvU of tho cow tho hiu which h:v3 pciictnatcd 
into iny ohin and hoiica in burnt, liku fuul by lire. 

- Cow'gifiii or ijoprailuiu arc iii.-ulu to IfnllimaiH on tim ocennion of .nn ccli^)bo or 
of II dcatli, Tlio dying iniui or huino ne.ur rehaiiou guncmlly uinkcii a cow-gift to 
BrAliui.atis. Of tliu (unr cowa whicli arc given to Ur.lhin.'uin after a death, one forniB 
part of the ten prcacriiicd cliaritic.i or tliiJia ildnai ; Pio second ia called tho tvUarui 
at eho dniw-i tliu dead iiMn luirvaa tint Vaittma river in tho lower worhl ; tho third ia 
called piipitkihitija-iUivnu. or the iiin-dotroying cow ; and thu fourth in called imktha^ 
tlhenu or tho a.alvatinn-giviiig cow, Whuu a man ciuinot give four cows ho gives only 
one, the vtiilanii, Bunidca thcao a ni.ilu aud a fcuialu u.ilf called m(m and lari, with a 
bell tied round the neck of uacli, aro net looso nt one of the funeral ritca. Thu male 
call ia branded on tlio blade of ttio thighbone witli a rcd-Iiot threo-poiuted iron piko 
or itUhnl, .Since tlic Cattle Ticurouia Act baa come into force theac calves are given to 
Kunbia who take them to their lieldb-. 
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inaZieio, that is wheat; or millet iloai' and moluijbes.: lu the evening 
all gather near the village office or ehdvdi and form a procession with 
music. The pdtil or some other rich villager takes tW lead and the 
procession passes outside of the village gates. The day ends with 
a rich supper. People generally of the Trimilli caste from the 
Kamdtak teach bulla to dance and balance themselves on their 
masters’ thigh and belly, and answer a few set questions by shaking 
thoir heads, recognising and approaching a particularly dressed 
individual, and grunting in a peculiar manner. The owners get com, ' 
money, and old clothes. The custom of keeping a sacred bull or pel 
free from work and fod by all is still kept in .many villages. Bnt os 
young bulls ai'o seldom castrated till they are four or five years old 
and as till then they graze mth the other cattle/ the advantage of 
the village bull is to a great extent lost. 

BaSaloes, returned at 58,123 in lSSl-82, aie common over the 
whole of the district. The cow-buffaloes (41,05o) provide moat of the 
milk. They are considered hmdier and thrive on coarser food than 
other cattle. Many male calves are allowed to perish, but especially 
in the western rice-fields some are used in the plougk They are of 
special value in the rainy season when the snu is not oppressive, 
A cow-buffalo is not made to work except when sho gets hit and 
unmanageable. Eleven kinds of buffaloes are found in the district : 
Hhindanat Sindh buffaloes, coating £2 to £20 (Bs. 20-200} ; Eaehhm 
or from’ Outch, worth £3 to £20 (Es. 30-200); Jd/ari or from 
Jfitarabad in Kdthidwdr, worth £5 to £20 (Es. 50-200); Bhes^i, worth 
£2 to £12 10a (Es. 20-125); Surti or from Surat, worth £5 to £20 
(Es. 30 - 200) ; Varhddi or from Berar, worth £2 to £12 10«. 
(Es. 20-123); Nemddl or from Eemdd, worth £1 10.1. to £10 (Es 15- 
100)j QdvlU or local, worth£l 10s. to £8 (Es.15-80); QavUn or Gaali, 
worth £2 to £10 (Es. 20-100): Mdhuri or from Mahur,worth £n0s. 
to £7 10s. (Es. 15-75); and J)ha>igari or Dhangar, worlh£2 10s, to £10 
(Bs.2S-100). The Gavlis or Ehangars are professional buffalo- 
breeders and earn tlieir living by selmg milk, curds, and fresh and 
clarified butter. In order to get a larger quantity of milk they often 
destroy the young calf as soon as it is born, taking care to prevent the 
mother seeing it by folding a piece of cloth round her eyes as other- 
wise she would not give her milk nuless the calf was by her side. 
Most rich and middle-class people keep she-buffaloes for their milk. 
The mole buffaloes (12,068) are in snoh little esteem in the Deccan 
that few people keep them. When a male calf is born, it is either 
thrown away or taken to some distance and deserted, when it is' 
killed by wild animals, dogs, or low-caste natives. Buffaloes are fed 
with grass, millet stalks or saram, and chaff. In the rainy season they 
are sent to graze in fields or on hill-sides. Oow-buffaloes, when in 
milk, before or at the time of milking, receive a mash of crushed 
pulse andoil-cake, cotton-seed, and rice bran. She buffaloesare almost 
always stall-fed and well cared for. A cow-buffaloe calves once 
every two years, and usually gives milk for a year after calving. 
Buffaloes cannot bear tbe heat of the snn and are veiy fond of 
water and shade. When not at work they are taken to a river 
stream or pond, whore they lie for hours all under water except their 
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heads or oveu fcheir noaea. She-buffaloes are waslied daily and are 
shaved once' or twice a year. Buffaloes live from twenty to twenty- 
' five years, He-bnffaloes used in field-work are castrated either by 
stone-breakers or by husbandmen. As a rule it is only in working 
rice-fields that the buffalo is preferred to tho bullock. That a ho- 
buffalo may not got mischievous, or when his neck wants strengthen- 
ing, a striug-or vesan is passed through his nose.' To strengthen his 
neck he is tied by the head for a few hours every day. This is to 
prepare him for tlio yearly buffalo-fight on Daaara, Day (September- 
October) in which tho winner is tho buffalo who forces the other 
back. A bull-buffalo is offered as a sacrifice to Devi or Durga in 
every Poona village on Damra Day (Septembor-October). The villago 
headman cuts off the head if. possible with a single stroke of his 
sword. Tho flesh of tho saci’ificcd buffalo, us well as of buffaloes who 
die from sickness or accident, is eaten by Mbiirs and Mdngs. The 
hides are used for making water-bags and buckets, and the horns 
which are useful for making glue aro exported in largo quantities. 
That &t and beautiful cattle may not suffer from the evil eye, a black 
thread with a cowry shell or a marking-nut, or sometimes an old 
shoo, is tied round its neck or leg. . ' > 

^Of Horses, marcs, and foals, tho 1881-82 returns showed a total of 
10,992. The horse requires more care than any other domestic animal. 
The district has loug boon famous for. its horses, and there are few 
villages iu East Poona without ouo or two brood mares. Horses are 
used for riding, driving, aud carrying loads. Eight breeds of horses 
aro found iu tho district: Deshis,iuctadingBhimthadisor Bhivarthadis 
that )s of tho valley of tho Bhima, aud Nirthudis that is of tho valley 
of tho Nira, cost £6 to £60 (Rs. GO -600) each; ICdthidwddis cost £10 
tp £100 (Rs. 100-1000 ) } Ivuuis or Persinus, £13 to £100 (Rs. 150- 
1000) ; Rdngdds of N^orth India with prominent uo.sc.s, £10 to £50 
(Rs. 100-500) ; Australians, wrongly called Cape horses, £30 to £300 
(Rs. 300 - 3000) ; Pahddis or Tabus, £10 to £100 (Rs. 100 - 1 000) ; 
Pegus £20 to £100 (Rs. 200- 1000) ; Arabs, including those imported 
from Arabia aud Ibe Deccao produco of Govorumont stallions, £10 
to £200 (Rs. 100-2000) ; and Obdrghosbds, literally four that is slit- 
eared, of which there are very few, about £50 (Rs. 500) Of these 
the local or Deshi horses, which are bred on tho banks of the Bhima 
aud Nira, wore most esteemed by the 3Iardthds. They wei'O of a 
middle size, strong, and rather handsome, generally dark bay mth 
black legs.® The Dhaugar or Khilavi pony deserves notice. He is 
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* TJio dotaiti rcgiuding Iiorscii owo much to additions by Mr. W. Lamb, Siipuiiu< 
tondent Horse Breeding Operatious. 

' * The Persian c/uir four and y/tos/ia ear. 

* Aa it does now to tho Governmeut Arab and. liitglish stalllona the Bhimthadi or 
Deccan horse formerly owed muoh to foreign sires, to Arab aud Ferstan horses 
brought by sea to the Knnlcaii ports and to Turk! horses brought by laud from Upper 
India aud Afgliani!it.-iu, Tho import of iiorscs probably dsitcs from very early times. 
But there is no evidence that it was an important trade nutil the Mnh.'immadan 
conquest of Upper India between the clevoutb .aud thirteenth centuries. At tho 
close of the tliirtecaUi century Marco Polo notic^ tlmt largo numbers of horses wore 
brought from Arabia and Persia into South Imlha. Tho crimoto did not suit horses 
and tho pcoplo did' not know how to tr«.it them ; they lived only a few years 
(Yule’s JIarco Polo, II. 277 -278). Shortly after Marco Polo’s time (1207 • 1327) lepeatod 
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object of riding and breeding. The number of horses lias doubtless 
diminished. This is generally attributed to the great drain on 
the stock of horses for service in the Persian campaign of 1856-57, 
the Abyssinian campaign of 1SC7-08, and the Afghan campaign of 
1879-80. As only males wore taken on those occasions the mares 
would soon have replenished tho numbers if the regular demand 
was as great as formerly. Tho tnio explanation seems to bo that 
tho extension of made roads and railways .and tho great reduction 
in the mail cart service have combined to lower tho domand and 
therefore to reduce tho supply. Though tho MardthiLs cling to 
tho namo Bhimtiiadi and will often maintain that a maro is of puro' 
Bhimthadi brood, it is impossiblo to provo and difficult to boliovo 
in pure local descent. 'J'ho fact tluvt the best Bhimthadi mares aro 
in many cases fifteen hands high raises a 'strong presumption of 
English or Arab blood. Govornmont for many years maintained a 
large horse-breeding ostablishmont at Aligaon on tho Bhima. This 
was abolished about forty years ago ; And in its stead at various 
central stations imported English and Ai'ab stallions were posted for 
tho free uso of horsc-breoders. 

In rocont years increased attention has boon paid to the improve- 
ment of tho Deccan breed of horses. About 1864 a yearly horse 
.show was established at Sirtir, and in 1872 a second show on a much 
larger scale was started at Poona. The number of Government 
stallions has been gradually increased as more and more work was 
found for them. In 1881 a separate department for horse breeding 
was organized. Tho prizes at Poona and Sirur shows vary from 
lOs. to £20 (Es. 5-200), tho aggregate amount spent being £60 
(Es. COO) at Sirur, and £000 (Es, 6000) at Poona. Those shows and 
the use of tho Government stallions Lave greatly improved the 
breed of Poona horses. Tho present establishment of Government 
stallions in tho Poona district is nine horses and six ponies. They 
aro posted, six at Sirur, four at Snpa, three at Bdruraati, and two at 
Indapur. Three of tho horses aro £ugii.sh; tho rest are Arabs. 
Most of tho colts arc sold as yearlings, tho majority finding their 
way to tho yearly fair at Mdlegaon in the Nizam’s territory. Some 
fillies are also sold at the Mdlegaon fair ; but most are kept by tho 
breeders to bo used as brood mares. At Mdlegaon the ycai'lings 
fetch £5 to £20 (Es. 50-200). They are bought chiefly by a tribe 
called Hntkars who live in tho neighbouring villages. They feed 
these young aniniols well for a year or two and bring them again to 
the fair, where they aro sold, as two three and four year olds at 
£15 to £70 (Es. 150-700). Tho chief purchsusors aro dealers from 
llaidurabnd and officers from native cavalry regiments. Yearlings 
are sold because tho breeders aro gonovully too poor to moot tho 
cost of bringing them to maturity, and colts are sold in preferonco to 
fillies because, not being castrated, thoy become very troublesome. 
One of the chief objects of tho now borso-broeding department is 
to introduce tho practice of castrating colt.s, for which purpose 
skilled operators aro provided by Govornnicnt who perform w'ithout 
fee or charge. ‘When tho practice becomes general it is hoped that 
breeders will keep their colts and that many remounts may pass into 
the army direct from tho breeders. 
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After ttey ate a yeat old colts avo fed with fiaridli Cynodea 
dactylon^ lacera, and pond grass, millet straw or jkodfci, wheat husk 
gram, maize, math Phaseolna aconitifolius, and millet flour. Weak 
and thin animals are given fresh, and clarified butter, sugar, the 
flesh of a goat or sheep, eggs, and gram and young millet plants. 
PAodi, a preparation of^ wheat flour and molasses boiled in. water 
and- made into balls, is also sometimes- given. Small ponies ‘ 
which are generally nsedior carrying loa^, arehohbled and allowed 
to graze attor the crops are removed. In Bhimthadi, horses aro 
sometimes let loose in fields with standing Jvdri, a treatment 
which soon strengthens and fattens them. Oilcake is sometimes 
given as a tonic, bnt the people dislike it as they believe it affects 
a horse's speed and makes it more diOicult for him to recover 
from a broken joint or bone. Horses are nob generally 
broken to the saddle before 'they are two years old though 
they sometimes begin work at eighteen, months. They are shod 
once every one or two months. The people are very fond of having 
gaily dressed horses led in them marriage and other processions. 
The chief forms of horse disease are : pdikida, believed to be 
strangles j ithemba or siiiu, glanders in ite worst steigo, a disease 
ot the head produced from cold ; eliandatii or tetanus, producing 
shivering nf the body; ghitsarp or throat-snake, laiyngitis, which 
affects the inside of throat so that the animal cannot cat or drink 
and generally dies. The cure for this disease is to make the horse 
inhale the smoke of ihe middle part of the kevda Pandanns 
odoratissimua flowerfor three days or swallow pills of the ashes of 
snake's sloQgh mixed with honey. Thdsi, probably glossitis, is a disease 
of the month, which swells and blackens tbo lower part of the tongue, 
jlfun ga or lamposs is a disease of the upper Up. PdsJidn canker iu the 
feet and bhenda which is a grease in the heels, or in its worst form 
grapes, arO diseases of the leg. Zurhuri or coUc, including enteritis 
OT inSwnn&z-tion o£ tSife iateatiTas, psodacaapaiw \a the atomafth and 
generally proves fatal. Eever and a disease called chahrdval or 
ring-bone, though not fatal, makes the animal incurably lame. 
Saradti, haddibddi, audr berhadi are also diseases to which horses 
are eubject. Zhainhadi and Uididm or anthrax fever though not 
common ia known' in Poona, and is very fetal. Horses' feet if 
allowed to remain damp or badly cleaned are apt to breed worms. 
The Poona district is very heolthy for horses who live 'twenty to 
thirty years. On Daaara Day in September- October horses are 
washed and decked with flowers and ornaments, and a beantifnl cloth 
or silk dbvcr is thrown across their hacks. They are worshipped, 
have a new saddle set on their hacks, and are ridden in procession to 
the sound of drums. 

Seventy-two peculiarities in a horse ace considered unlucky for 
his owner. The chief of these are : utardnd or three rings of hair on 
the forehead one above the other; basing or three rings of hair 
forming three angles, on the forehead ; diiinata or two rings of hair 
in a Une on the forehead ; asudhdl {ashrudhdl} or watering of the 
eyes ; Wioda rmgs of hair near the corners of the eye ; hriddval 
or a ring of hair on the breast ; and gom which is of different Idnda 
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is a line of Imir on tlic neck ov cheat. A borso which remains quiet 
in the stable is called kliunte-gad or fastened to tho peg and is 
considered lucky, ^Yhil 0 a restive hoiso called lihunie-upat or peg- 
lifting is considered unlucky, Eodli of these unlucky marks has a 
jabcib or counterbalancing good mark. Tho knowledge of and the 
belief in theso bad and good signs is said of l.ato years to have greatly 
declined. 

Of Asses the 1881-82 returns showed a total of 6936. The 
asses are used by Belddrs and Vadars both of whom are stone- 
cutters, and by Londria or lime-burners, Kumbhdrs or potters, 
and Parits or washermen, for carrying loads and sometimes for 
riding.^ They are also used to carry bricks and sand, grain and 
road sweepings. Asses are of two kinds, country or Beshalu, costing 
£1 to £6 (Its. 10-60), and Arab, Persian, and Italian asses, costing 
£30 to £60 (Rs. 300-600) which have been imported by Govern- 
ment for use as stallions for mule-breeding. The country ass is 
small and generally frightfully cowhockod, but they are as hardy, 
enduring, and easily fed as any of their race. They are generally 
bred by the wandering tribe of Nolbdtis. In the country they are 
seldom groomed and are let loose to graze and pick np their food 
near village dunghills. In towns they arc fed with grass, millet 
stalks or saram, and rice-husk, and sometimes wdth grain and 
gram. The ends of the nostrils, generally the false nostrils, are 
sometimes slit half-way across to enable tho animal to breathe freely 
when heavily leaden, Tho osa is careful to drink only pure water. 
If it cannot get clean water it will remain without drinking for two 
or three days at a time. Asaes suffer from kurkuri a disease of tho 
abdomen, and raaka a cough. They live twenty to twenty-five 
years. Ass’s milk is used ns a medicine for children and as a 
tonic. The urine is drunk by persons suffering from venereal 
diseases and the dung is used as a poultice aud iu cases of dysentery 
and fever. On tho first of Kddik (October- November) asses are 
washed, decorated, and feasted. 

Mules are proverbially strong and are used by Londris, 
charcoal-burners, in carrying loads and in drawing carts. None of 
theso mules aro bred in the district. They aro either cast from 
the Commissariat Department or they were sold at tho ond .of the 
Abyssinian campaign. With the object of introducing tho practice 
of mule-breeding Government have posted two donkey stallions at 
Sirur for tho free uso of those who will bring pony mares to them. 
Frizes are given for tho mares so covered and for young mules at 
tho Poona and Sirur horso shows. ’Uho pooplo aro averse from the 
practice and take to it very slowly. 

Of Sheep and Goats, tho 1881-82 returns showed 285,200. Large 
flocks of sheep are found in all good-sized villages and goats are 
common everywhere.' Tho city of Poono offers a ready market for as 
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> liiding as oas is considered s disgrace by the higher classes, .and was formerly a 

f anishmeut. Delinquents were paraded through tlio town seated ou an ass’s boelr. 

'eoplo may still be seen riding on asses with tiieir faeo tail-wards in some parts of 
the district os part of the merry-iniiking in tho ShUwja holidays in March -April. 
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many sbeep aa tbe dtstncfc can produce. Sbeep brokers and inutton 
butchers coma regularly from' Bombay and buy goats, kids', sheap;- 
and lambs, paying 2s. to 8s. (Us. I-*!) a bead.. There 'are two kinds 
DomesUo Aniinab. of aheap,' country or desdlu costing 2s. to £1 (tts.1-1*') aud duiiiltf 
S/itq), ' (from dutn a tail) long brond-tailed sheep, costing to £2 lOs. 
i‘ - (Ra.d-25). The long-tailed sheep include three varieties : rttipm-f/' 

' long-tailed and white with a black patch' or two \-Kdbtili, broad-tailed; 

ehorb-legged, and white or white and black ; and Yelga from' the 
Bombay -Rarndtak, tall, brood-tailed, -and o£ many, colours. ,In‘ 
many Roona and Ahmadnagar villages it is the exception to W 
sheep the property o£ a Dhangar or an individual o£ the shepherd 
.caste, and the keeping of a flock of breeding e'wea is, not usual 
except among well-to-do -Ennhis. Byery Ennhi who tills gardi^ 
land tries to have hia own flock of sheep, and most '^villages have 
three or four husbandmen with. flocks of their own,. Sheep' for 
stock are bought by the score; the price varying from £l 16s; to' £6 
(Bs. 18-60). The price is sometimes as high as £8 (Rs.SO) whea' 
the buyer chooses each sheep picking one ram and nineteen ewes 
all between three and-. Soar years old and of good,eolonr. - A. 
favourite custom among Kunbis is to' buy. an old ewe with her 
sixth lamb, kill the mother as soon as the lamb can shift for itself, 

' and bring up the young one as a pet for the children. The pet 
is kept till it begins to be tronblesome when it 'either follows its 
mother or is sold to a broker. Bvves go'with lamb five months, and 
though known to'yeau in every season of the year, November and 
June are the favourite times. It is hot known bow long a ewe will 
go on bearing. The Dhangars think it' advisable to sell them after 
they hare had five lambs. The age of the mother when the first 
lamb is horn varies from 400 to 600 days,' and theiutervals at which 
the lambs are dropped vary from six to- 14|- 'months.- As a .rule 
only -one -lainb is -yeaned at a birth, a couple being a very rare- • 
occurrence. Hale lambs are castrated and sold when a year and a 
half old to hatchers or other dealers. A ewe or ram till it is shoi’u 
is called saoU, and after it is shorn'a'.ram is called balinga and a'' 
ewe is called aahore. A castrated sheep or ' wether' is called mrip. 
Forty per cent are castrated between the 'age of six and twelve, 
months, never before six and never' after twelve. The ‘object of 
castration 'is- to make them fat.- A two or three year old wether 
. fetches -1.3^. (Ha 6J-), an ordinary sheep 6s. to 7s. (Rs.'8-3i), and a! . 
lamb 8s. (Rs. 1^), . Unless well fattmed the ordinary- Deccan sheep 
does not' become 'very heavy. After, they are six months old they . 

■ may he killed weighing when clean twenty pounds, and rarely more 
than thirty pounds. -Ai the' feeding of sheep is neglected, and os 
they are not sheltered against rain or sun, the Deccan sheep seldom 
lives more then seven years. If looked after and cared for they 
might live three yearslonger. -If the flock is large, Kunbis generally _ 
engage a' Dhangar or a man of . any,, other labouring caste to tend ■ 
them, paying him'p lOsl (Rs. 23) a year, besides food and clothing.. 
The surplus milk of-'tlie ewes .is ^Iso his’. - In' the’ early • moraing 
'sheep are driven in flocks of '100 'or ,120. to the grazing iand where- 
they nibble gross and eat fresh bdbiml leaves and pods. If sheltered - 
from the midday sun and from rain they thrive 'better, -liaTe 
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NTOol and milk, and are more useful. At the end of the hot season, 
when food is scarco-and water is ba'd, the sheep fall into very poor 
condition and the June lambs arc very weakly. The rank vegetation 
which in their half-starved state they greedily devour brings on 
sconnng and many die from that disease, or from the fly which is 
very virulent during the rainy season. Tin the evening the sheep are 
brought back and shut in their folds, which are generally surrounded 
by a hedge thick enough to keep out wolves but giving no protection 
against wind and rain. Great numbers of lambs and half-grown 
sheep are carried off .by wolves, who, whore the grass and the crops 
are long, are very bold catching stragglers both by day and night. 
One or two wolves haunt most villages. The shepherd has a largo 
dog and while out keeps his sheep constantly moving for fear of the 
wolf who is generally hid behind a big stone or bush, or in the long 
grass watching for the chance of picking off a lamb. Tho rams 
generally remain in tho flocks and miscarriages are not uncommon. 
Old rams get very ill-tempered and without any provocation attack 
and knock down the other sheep. 

• . The dung and urine of sheep are so valued as manure that owners 

' of flocks are engaged to graze their sheep in fields for two or three 
nights. The Dhaugars usually wander from village to village in a 
regular yearly circuit iu the plains during tho rains and cold weather 
and iu the west during tho hot months. They are paid by the 
husbandmen to fold thoir sheop in their fields. In some places they 
only get their food. In others where gardens abound as much as Is. 
or 2s. {8 annas or Ke.l) is paid for ono. night for a hundred sheep. 
Sheep’s blood is given to horses to drink and is rubbed on. tbeir 
chests when they are e:£hausted. 

Sheep .are sheared twice a year in As/iudA or Juno -July and in 
Kdrtik or Ootober-November. Each sheop on an average gives one 
pound of wool at each shearing worth to 6tl. {3-4 us^. Tho loss, 

in carding, spinning, and weaving amounts to twenty-fivo per cent.. 
Sometimes Dhangars are called to shear the sheep and are paid at 
the rate of 4tf. (Rs. 2) tho hundred. The wool is bought by the- 
Dbaugars whoso women curd it by means of a bamboo bowstring- 
with gut twist, and spin it either fine with the help of the ordinary- 
spinning wheel or coarse using tho spindle. The threads are 
stiffened with a paste of tamarind stones pounded in tho rough stone- 
mortars which arc generally to bo seen outside of Dhangars' houses. 
The paste is applied with a hirgo stiff brush. After the warp- 
threads have been placed and stretched tho Dhnngar takes two days 
to weave a blanket about eight feet long apd 2^ feet wide, tho price 
of which varies from 2«. to 10s. (R3.1-5) according to the colour.- 
and fineness of the toxtnro. White blankets and seats or asans used 
while performing religions ceremonies, have a special value, being • 
considered more sacred. 
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Goats costing 8s, to £l 4s. (Rs. 4-12), belong to four classes : Jehuri, Ooais., 
ghodsheli, koi or sitrii, and sauU. The khari are Karnatak goats j 
they are small and have short ears. The gltodsholi, said to com^ 
from glioda horse and sheli a she-goat, is a large goat. Tho Zfoi.or 
siirti goats give the largest supply of milk and are kept and fed at 
homo ; their flesh is said to be hard and coarse. The saeti* goats are . ~ , 
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taller and larger but give loss milk. They ard soiit into the forests 
to grazo. Their flesh is said to be tender and they are generally kept 
forfood. There are no special goat-brcedcrs. Dhangais, Kunbisj and 
Musalmans are the classes who own tho largest number, audBrahmans ' 
and other higb*caate Hindus have sometimes a sbe>goat or two in ^ 
their houses. Goats are tended in tho same way as sheep. They eat 
the fresh leaves of trees and shrubs but are fed at night with jvari 
stalksj lur and gram, ahovri limb and karvand leavesj and hahlml 
leaves and pods. Bhangors keep their goats with their sheep in the 
field at night. A she-goat bears every ten months and each time 
gives birth to two or more kids. Her daily yield of milk vaiaes 
crom half a pint to eight pints (^-4 shin). Goat’s milk is used as a 
tonic for children and is sometimes made into batter. The flesh 
both of sheep and goats is eaten by all classes except Brfihmans and 
, Gujarat 7dais. Goats auflor from the same diseases as sheep and liye 
five to ten years. The sheep and the goat are offered as sacrifices 
to village gods and demons. The blood of the offered animal is spilt 
over the idol and the flesh is cooked and shared among the 
worshippers and the members of the village community. 

Elephants and Camels were common in Poona when it was the 
capital of the Peshwds. Camels used to bo bred in the Mdn and 
Mdlsiras sub-divisions of SAtdra and Sholdpur. At present the 
number of both is small. Those that remain belong either to the 
Commissariat Department or to petty chiefs. 

Except in cantonments the Dog and Cat are often without owners 
and neglected. 'Ihe only sporting dogs are greyhounds of two breeds 
Zu< and pafipar. The /id is most esteemed, but both are rare and 
still more rarely pure bred. 

Cooks and hens are the only poultry reared in the countiy parts 
of the district, though turkeys, geese, and ducks are found in large 
towns. Domestic fowls are more often kept by Musalmans and 
MhArs, Mdngs, and Dbangars than by Konbis. They ore of three 
kinds ; the common fowl like to but much smaller than the English 
barn door fowl, known as savlij gujdi, or /eai ; tho Pegu, asilor surati} 
and the Malay of English poultry books, called by Europeans halam^ 
very much larger than the ordinary fowl and laying larger better 
and more costly eggs. Among fowls is occasionally fonnd. an 
uphrditfa pardchi or fowl with mflled feathers, the Erizzled Fowl 
of English poultry books.® A cook costs 2». to IQs. {R3.1-5)j a 
hen Is. to £1 4s. (8as.«lls. 12) ; a half fowl 6d, to Is. (4-8 os.) ; 
and a chicken to 4'Jd. (1^-3 as.). They are left to pick what 
they can find neor^ their owner^s bouse, chiefly worms and insects. 
They are also sometimes fed with com and bread. The flesh and eggs 
we eaten by almost all classes except Brdbmans and Gujarfit Ydnis, 
Hens lay for about six weeks ten or twenty eggs and then stop. 


*Thfl word os m tho caso of tlio Lilam orane, Authropoideovirso. to he 

a cormpUon of the Porawn lulaag that U big fowl. Mr, Fazl Lutfnllah 
. fnsdo ia a sport or freak of nature rathei than a distinct breed, 

Mdiwons mating would porpetuato the eharactenebc. It is an ordinary-drcd fowl 
oiall ooloota, with many featherer curled away bom, instead o£ towards, the body, 

some feathers haying no web, only the naked shaft. Major Oousanaker. 
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Hei^ ate very capricious iu tlieir laying; tliosethathave no inclination Chapter II. 

to sit, unless they get fat^ stop every few days and begin to lay again, Produdion 

. Avhereas those that are determined to sit or are very fat only lay a few 
eggs and then stop for a month or more. Eggs are nsnfulin preparin g ® Animals. 

■ Reworks. The chief diseases to which domestic fowls are subject Fowls. 
are mdnmodi or the neck-breaker, hopa a fatal kind of piles, and 
roup which first shows itself by running from the nostrils and 
eyes, an accumulation of saliva in the mouth, eruptions on the 
head, and diphtheric ulcerations in the mouth and throat like a 
yellowish white fungus. Eowls also suffer from disease of the liver 
and infiammation of the bowels. It is difficult to define the symptoms 
of the two last diseases ; sluggishness, indigested food in. the crop, 
great thirst, want of appetite, leg weakness, and a yellow tint in the 
bare skin of the head and face, are all more or less apparent. Fowls 
live three or four years. Hens and chickens are offered as sacrifices 
to village gods and spirits and are waved round the head to remove 
sickness and the influence of the evil eye, either when a man is 
overtaken by calamity, or in conse(^uence of vows made, when 
enterprises are undertaken, or male children are born. As a rule the 
birds which are sacrificed are eaten by the persons who offer them. 

Many Musalmdns and a few Hindus breed Pigeons for amusement. Pigeons. 

They are of four kinds : lakhia, laian, and gurehdj, all costing Is. to 2s, 

(as. 8 -Be. 1) a head, and aadhe or common, costing fid. to Is. (4-8 as.). 

Pigeons take so little room, breed so persistently, and are so easily 
kept that every town has its three or fom* families of pigeon-fanciers 
who constantly play with their birds, tmd Jeach them tricks, which 
after a few years become characteristics of certain breeds. They 
are generally fed with bajri, kardi, wheat, peas, and other grain, and, 
when in want of fattening, >vith bread, sugar, butter, and flesh. 

These are spread in the quadrangle of a house where the pigeons 
are let loose; Pigeons are kept in small cots either in walls or on 
wooden stands. ‘ They are made to fly between ten and eleven in. 
the morning and between five and six in the evening. 'They rise 
from two hundred to five hundred feet in the air and I'eturn to their 
cots at the sound of a Avhistle. Pigeons sometimes leave their homes ' 
and do not return for six months at a time. Small silver or brass 
ornaments, called painjans, are sometimes tied round their feet. 

They live for twenty years aind are subject to two chief diseases ; 
auka in which a sticky matter passes from the mouth, and iukhema 
an outbreak of small tumours. Pigeons are eaten by some classes 
of Hindus and by Husalmans and Europeans. 

' Wild AxiuAls-.^ The spread of tillage and the increase, in Wild Animals, 
population constantlyreduce the number of Wild Animals. The Tiger, 
vagh, Pelistigris; the' Panther, bibla, Felis pardus; the Leopard, 
chitta, Felis jnbata; and the Bear, dsval, Ursus labiatus, are found 
only in the SahyAdris, and even there in very small numbers.® During 


> Contributed by Mr. A. Keyser, C.S. 

’ The bear is sometimes tamed and taught to dance by men of the wandering tribe 
of Musalmdn Darvesbis, who lead their bear from door to door and ask for alms. A 
few hairs from a bear’s back ore kept in lockets and hung from the necks of children 
to guard them against the evil eye. Children are also for the same reason made to 
ride on bears' hacks. .... 
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the eight years ending 1882 four human heings and 175 cattle 
were killed by tigers, and fifteen tigers and sixty-eight panthers' 
were slain, for whioh rewards were given by Government.^ 0! the 
Deer tribe, the Stag, sdnibar, Rusaaristotelia ; and the Spotted Deer, 
thital. Axis maculatns, are rare, bat are still found in the Sahyddus. 
The Bison, gam, Gavasus gaurus, is found in the Sahyadris bat is 
also very rai*e. The Wolf, Idndga, Canis pallipes, idthough not 
common, occurs over the whole district and causes much loss of 
sheep and goats. In 1877, 110, in 1879, 584, in 1880, 370, and in 
1882, 265 sheep and goats were registered as killed by wolves, and 
twenty-four wolves were slain between 1877 and 1882- * The 
Hyaena, taraa, Hyaena striata, -is also found in the hills and 
occasionally in the interior of the district. 

Other game animals, which though not numerous are found in 
various parts of the district, are, the Boar, rdiulukkat, Sus indicus, 
whose favourite haunts are the bahhul groves that abound close to the 
Bhima and Ghod rivers and also in the hill forests in the west. In 
the neighbourhood of Poona, since the opening of the Mutha canals 
(1873), there has been a very large increase of wild pig._ ilho 
people comploin loudly of their I'avages. They come down in the 
evening fi'om the Sinhgad range, and, after eating sugarcane and 
earthnnts, either return to the hills early in the morning or remain 
in the cane. The cultivation of eartbnuts has been discontinued in 
the neighbourhood of Poona owing to the ravages of these animals. 
The Antelope, Mhit, Antehpe bezoartica, and the Indian Gazelle, 
chivkdra, Gazella benettii, are chiefly found in the hills, and a third 
variety of small deer, the Hog-deer, Axis poicenns, occasionally 
falls to the shot of an nnusually fortunate sportsman in theSahyddris. 
The animals whioh abound all over the Presidency and which 
require no special mention are the Jungle Gat, ranmonjar, Fells 
chans; the Jackal, /cof/ia, Canis aurens; the Tax, kkokad, Vulpes 
bengalensis, which has its home chiefly in the rocky hills and ravines 
abounding all over the district; the Ichneumon, viungus, Herpestes 
grisseus; the Bandicoot rat, pAiis, Moesahandicota; and the Grey 
and Bed Squirrels, khdr, Sciurus palmarum. The S. elphinstonei is 
occasionally seen. 

Game Brans.® The diatriot is poorly supplied with Game Birds. 
Of Quail, the Grey Quail, Coturnix. communis, is found over most of 
the district between November and Mai’ch, and the Bustard Quail, 
Turnix taigoor, also an immigrant. The Rain or Black-breasted 
Quail, Coturuix coromandelica, and the smaller variety which can 
Imrdly be considered a game bird, the Rock Bush Quail, Ferdicula 
argoondah, ate nativesof the district and are found all the year round. 
The Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is very rare and so is the Florican, 
Sypheotides aurita, hut both are occasionally shot. Duck^ and 
Snipe are found in the various rivers and artificial lakes and ponds 


1 The details are ; 1875| two lagers and nine panthers; 1376, one tiger and six 
pantbeia ; 1877| one tiger and seven panthers ; 1873, eight tigeia and JSve panthers ; 
1878, two tigers and six panthers ; 1880, eix panthers ; 1881, sixteen pothers ; and 
1882, one tiger and thirteen panthers. Contribnted by Mr. A. Keyscr, C,S. 
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during tlie cold montlia. Tho common Grey Partridge, Ortygornis 
pouticeriaua, abounds, and both the Black, Francolinus vulgaris, 
and' tho Painted, Francolinus pictus, are to bo found. Tho Bock 
Grouse, pakurdi, abounds on tho low stony hill ridges with which the 
district is full. Pea Fowl, Pavo cristntus. Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus 
Bonneri-iti, and Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadicous, inhabit the forests 
iu tho west. Half-tamo pea-fowl are found near many villages, as 
tho people look on them as sacred. Tho Green Pigeon, Crbcopus 
chlorigaster, is rare, but the Bluo Pigeon, Columba intermedia, is' 
found in flocks in nearly every well. Except of quail, and on rare 
occasions of duck and snipe, no large bags are made in tho district, 
and even good quail shooting is not to bo had every year, 

^Snakes are numerous throughout the district, particularly in and 
about the cantonment of Poona. All except three kinds, of which 
one IS rare and another is doubtful, are harmless. The Cobra in 
fact is the only venomous species which need be taken into account. 
Tho small Viper or jghursa, Echis carinata, which is so plentiful and 
so destructive in the narrow strip of littoral between tho Sufayddris 
and the sea, creeps up to the summit of tho Sabyudri range, but 
is hot common in any other locality in tho Poona district. A few 
stragglers may bo found in the plains to the east of the range, 
but they are rare. The Large Chain Viper, ghonns, D.aboin russellii, 
which occurs very sparingly in tho Konkan, may also be expected 
in tho Sahyhdri range; but there appears to bo no authentic record 
of its occurrence, The Hamadryad, the Banded Bungacus, the 
Krait, and tho Green Tree Vipers are equally unknown. 

As might be expected the mortality from suako bite in tho Poona 
district is insignifleaut, and for tho past five years has shown a 
satisfactory decrease. In 1S76, twenty-four deaths were attributed tO’ 
this cause ; in IS77, twelve ; iu 1878, nine; in 1879, five; and in 1830 
only four. This comparatively low rate is, no doubt, duo to a great 
extent to the scarcity of tho Echis, which is tho chief agent of 
destruction in Western India geuerally. Tho bite of tho Cubm, 
although far more dangerous, is more easily avoided. On tho other 
baud the Eohis, though it may only cause death once in five times, 
finds many more opportunities of biting, from its sm.'ill size, its 
fierceness, and its perverse reluctance to movo out of tho way to avoid 
being trodden on. This conclusion is amply borne out by the 
annual returns of mortality from snake bite for the Bombay Presi- 
dency ; for iu tho tracts whore tho Echis is especially abundant, iu 
Sind, Ratndgiri, and Thdiia, tho mortality is greatly iu excess of 
that of all the other district.s put together. 

Tho harmless snakes are numerous, though tho number of species 
represented is not large. Besides tho Chequered Water Snake, 
yjftnewlii'ftd, Tropidonotus quiacunciatus,which is abundant throughout 
tho well-watered tracts, tho .species most commonly scon in and 
about Pgona are tho Thickbodied parail, Goiigylophis coniems, and 
the Grass-green Ground .Sniike, Tropidonotus jdunibicolor, tho 
young broods of whiob make their appearanco iu the rainy sea.9on. 

• Contrlbutfid by Hr. 0, W. Vidal, C.S. 
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Both thoee species ave commonly supposed by Europeans and natives 
alike to bo vonomous. lu tho more Tural parts the commonest 
speoics is perhaps the Indian Rat Snako, dhamm, Ptyas mucosns. 

The following ia a list of the various species which are known to 
occur. The list, except in the case of one species^ which is entered 
on tho authority of Mr. W. Theobald as occurring in Poona, has been 
compiled exclusively from specimens obtained and procured by the 
writer. For the descriptions, which have been given in as popular 
a fom as possible, the %mtor is gi*eatly indebted to the works of 
Dp. G-untber and Mr. Theobald. The following books are referred 
to in tlio list: Russell's Indian Serpents; Gunther's Reptiles of 
British Indm j Theobald's Descriptive CJatalogne of tho Reptiles of 
British India ; Pairbaafc’s Bombay Roptilea published for the Bombay 
Gazetteer ; and Destruction of Life by Snakes and Hydiophobia, in 
Western India, by Ex-Commissionor. The classification follows 
that adopted by Dr. Gunther and Mr. Theobald. Tha writer is idso 
much indebted ter Dr. Nicholson for much information contained in 
his work on Indian Snakes. 

The family of Typhlophidm, fcho so-called Blind Snakes with 
rudimentary oyes, is represented by the Typhlops hraminus (Dand). 
Thifll little bnvrowing reptile, whoso head without a magnifying 
glass is with diOicidty distinguished from its tail, hears a strong 
superficial rcfacmblnuco to a common earth worm, and is probably 
frequently passed by as an earth worm. It is not often seen above 
giound, oxcepb after a shower of lain. It belongs to the lowest typo 
of snako, and is also perhaps the smallest of the Ophidia, its maxi- 
mum length being only eight inches. It is held in needless dread 
by natives. According to Dr, Russell, tho father of Indian herpeto- 
logy, the Blind Snake progresses either end foremost, but this 
pecnliaricy has not been noticed by later writers. 

A very closely allied species of slenderer form, the Typhlops 
pammeccs or tennis of Gunther, ia included in Dr. Faii'bauk's list of 
Bombay Reptiles, as also is another species of the same group, the 
sharp-nosed Onyc^halus aentus (Domdril ot Bihron), whoso 
occurrence in tho 6ocoan has been noted by Dr. Guuther. The 
latter will probably bo found in this district, but the occurrence of 
tho former which is a Ceylonese species seems doubtful. 

The Shnrt Tails, Tortricidre, with rudimentary hind limbs, and 
the Xenopeltids without limbs, are not represented in this district. 
Of Rough Tails, Uropeltidm, at least two species have bean found, 
Silybura macrolepis (Peters), which is distinguished from its many 
congeners by having fifteen instead of seventeen scales in a row, has 
been obtained on one occasion, but is very rare, This Rough Tail 
is black with very bright steel-blue reflections when fresh, ^ch 
liexagontd scale is margined with waxy white, giving the sUn a 
honeycombed appearance, while a hroad bright yellow zigzag 
hand runs along each side from mouth to neck, succeeded by a few 
broken spots of the same colour, A similar • yellow band adorns 


* Sco note 1 at foot of page 70. 
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each side of the tail below. The lattei* appendage, as in oil the 
snakes of this group, is abnormally sborb. It looks as if it had been 
severed obliquely like the joint of a fishing-rod and then scraped 
with a rasp. The caudal msk acquires this rough appoai’ance from 
a double row of keels thrown put from each scale. At the extremity 
- of the toil, as if the out bad left a jagged edge, aro a pair of minute 
horny spines. The scales of the body aro smooth. The Eough Tail 
Snakes are seldom soen above ground, but aro occasionally. exposed 
in making deep cuttings for roads. That they labour hard in making 
their burrows is -shown by the fact that specimens of this family are 
sometimes found with the head displaced from its direct axis, 'as 
though' writes Theobald ' it had been dislocated daring some effort 
of the snako to penetrate the soil.' The head in all these Bough 
Tails is smaller than, and not distinct fr-om,.tho neck. S. macrolepis 
grows to about ten inches in length, the tail being less than half an 
inch. Like all other snakes with thick tails, this species is called 
•duiondi by the natives. 

An allied species, Silyhura bicatenata (Gunther), has been 
obtained in excavations made at the Amba Pass befrveen Batndgiri 
and Kollutpur, and occuns also within the limits of the Poona district.. 
8. macrolepis is not included iu Dr. Fuirbnnk’s List of Bombay 
Eeptiles, but a third species of Eough Tail, S. elliotti (Gray), which 
is said by Theobald to inhabit Madras and the Deccan, is entered. 
S. elliotti, which may be distingiiishod by tbo yellow band which 
completely encircles the tail, has not yet been recorded from tho 
Poona district, and does not probably extend so far north. 

The D^varf Snakes, - Calamaridm, of diminutive size and found 
chieily in the Ease Indian Archipelago and the Malayan peninsula, 
do not occur in the Deccan districts, though one species of the 
genus Geophis is found near Madras. 

The prettily marked Short Tooths or Filleted Ground Snakes, 
comprising the genera Oligodon and Simotes, are represented by 
Gantheris Oligodon fnsciatius. This specios is distinguished by having 
an irregalar series of brown dots on the ventral shields, seven upper 
labial shields, and scales in rows of fifteen. The markings on tho 
liead are symmetrical, but less distinct than in otlier species of the 
same genus. The back is adorned by a series of brown black-edged 
cross bands. It grows to fourteen inches in length. Other represen- 
tatives of this' family, both of tho genus Simotes as well as Oligodon, 
probably occur, but have not as yet been satisfactorily discriminated. 
Dr. Fairbank includes in his List of Bombay Eeptiles the Pretty Short 
Tooth, Simotes vonusta (Jordou). Another species, Simotes russellii 
(Baud), has also been found in Eatudgiri, though omitted from 
Dr. Fairbank's list The Short Tooths ora active little reptiles, and 
tho conspicuous Y-markings on their heads often canso them to be 
mistaken for Vipers by the casual observer. They aro, as might be 
expectod, thought highly venomous by the natives, and a specimen 
of Oligodon fasoiatus was on'co gravely presented to the writer by ^a 
conjuror and snake-ebarmer as the young of the Chain Viper, Daboia 
elegans. In the Konkan, tho Short Tooths are generally known os 
haeliclia ndga or young cobras.' It is probable also that tho trachtion 
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h.'imled down by the Portuguese o£a diminutive auake to wTu'oli 
they gave the name of Cobn> do Morto> Irom tliQ'sappo.sed deadly 
Daturo of its poison, luid its origiu j'n the dread iu which these 
innocent Short Tooths were onco popularly held. • Possibly the belief' " 
in such a small but poisonous spdeies tfaa strengthened by Cuvier's 
-description in his Regno Auitnal of a ‘ polite vipore.' Dr. Russell also 
may ha VO furthered this belief by recording several' "coses where 
Titttives had died from tbo bitc.s of iliminutivo bnt uurecogijized 
-snakes. Two sepoys in Captain Gowdio’s battalion afeRdjaroaheudri 
were bitten iu tbo night by the samu suakc, which Avas described as 
being ‘ scnrcoly si-v inches long, about the size of a largo goose*' 
quill, of a dark straw colour, a Hut head with two very small eyes 
which shone like diamonds, and behind each eye Avas a black streak • 
ab'jut thrcc-fonrths of au inch long.' Tho first man _ bitten died - 
after six hours, and tho second, who was bitten Avitbin a tnlnnto 
after tbo first, died wUliiu cloven hours, Noitbor man suffered' 
yisiblo pain or convulsions, but passed away in a kind of stupor. 
Similarly, according to Dr. Russell, ^ tbo porter of- Mr. Bourchier, 
Governor ot BoraiVaiy, a very stout Arab, aa'os Vitton by a Bmoll 
sorpent, and expired almost iostantaueou.sly, after exclaiming that 
a Bimko bad bit him.' Dr. Russell's information Avas got from tho 
Govoraor’s sou, Mr. James Bourchior, who spoke from memory, and 
added, * that tho s'uako, to Avhich tho man's death Avas imputed, was, 
by the I’ortuguose, called Cobra do Morto ; that in tho courso of 
twenty years tn India ho bad only seen two of them, one in tbo island - 
of Bombay, tho other iu his own house at St, Thomas’ Mount near 
Mudros ; that tho length of tho snake was from eis to nino inches, 
its thickness that of a common -tobacco tho head black Avitb 
Avhito marks, bearing some rcseinblnitco to a skull and tAvo cross 
bones ; tho body alternately block and white, in joints tho whole 
length ; that its venom is of all others tho most pernicious.* 

Thcro can be littlo doubt from tho descriptions given, and from 
tho fact that no diminutive poisonous snoko has yet been discovered . 
by naturalists in India, that both tho snakes above described wero 
reicmbloto somospocicsof Oligodon. If so, death in eanb casomnst 
bo attributed to excessive fright, as it is beyond doubt that uono of 
'tho snakes of this family aro provided with poison fangs and glands. .*• 
Tho Cobra do Morto, like the mythical Bis Cobra or poisonous lizard, ; 
hiAS no real existence; bnt, Avlioreos tho latter name is still applied to 
irarious species of lizards kuoAA’n to bobomdess, tho Cobra do Morto j 
is noAv, AvhatoA*er it once Avns, a name and nothing more. 

Of tho Ground Colnbridos belonging to tbo Coronellina group, 

‘ three species, of avIioso occurrence Avithin the limits of this mstrict 
there seems to bo no authentic record, are included in Dr. rairbank’s 
list; Theso, aro (1) Humbert’s snake, Ablabos* Humbert! (Jan) 
'which is knoAvn to occur in Ceylon, Madras and Peninsular' India ; 
,(2) the Large-nosed Oyclopb, Cyclophis .nosslis (Gunther), and (3) 
the Eastern Coronella, Corobclla orientalis (Gimther). ' Humbert’s 
^snake.is entered as doubtful by Dr, Fairbank, and may have .been - 
, trirqngly disorimisated. The distribution of tho Cycloph is also not 
.Jtnovm with certainty. A eingle apecimeu of the Easteth. Gorouela,'^ tha^ -' 
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sole species of this genus ever found in India, is said to have been 
obtained by Colonel Sykes in the Deccan. There is no other record 
of its occurrence, and the species was founded on this single 
specimen, which was transferred from the collection of the East 
India Company to that of the British Museum. 

' Of the snakes of the group Colubrina, three genera, Cynophis, 
Ptyas, and Zamenis are represented. The following species occur : 

Cynophis helena (Daud) is a rather formidable looking snake, 
which grows to about forty inches, the tapering tail being about a 
fifth of the total length. It is distinguished from its congener 
C. malabaricus, which is said to bo common on the .Inamalli hills, by 
having twenty-seven instead of twenty-five scales in each row. The 
markings of C. helena are somewhat peculiar. A narrow black line 
marks the occipital suture. A broadish black band runs on each side 
of the neck, below which is a similar oblique band. The anterior 
part of the back is covered with numerous black cross bands, each 
enclosing two white ocelli on either sido, the white spots being more 
distinct in the forepart of the trunk than behind. The cross bands 
disappear about half way down the trunk and are replaced by a broad 
dark band running laterally on each side to the tip of the tail. As in 
some of the Tropidonoti, there is a conspicuous black streak running 
obliquely from the back of the orbit to the gape. The scales arc very 
slightly keeled. This species appears to bo i-aro in the Poona dis- 
trict, and is not included in Dr. Fairbank’s List of Bombay Eeptiles. 
Ptyas mucosus (Lin.), the dhdman or Indian Hat Snake, is very 
common throughout the tract and is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. It is au active powerful snnke,growing to seven feet in length. 
It strikes fiercely if pursued or brought to bay, aud with its powerful 
jaws and sharp teeth can inflict a painful bilo. From its size and 
comparative fearlessness, and its diurnal habits, it is perhaps more 
often seen than any other species, and its size and colour not 
unfrequently cause it to be mistaken for a cobra. It feeds on rats, 
mice, frogs, and young birds, and often comes into houses and huts 
in search of its pre/. It is very - commonly exhibited by snake- 
charmers, who show their skill in recapturing it after letting it loose, 
afeat 'wUch requires both nerve and practice, as tho dhdman is 
never tamed by captivity. 

The bite of this species is not generally considered venomous by 
natives; but many superstitions aro current respecting it. For 
instance, in the Konkan the bite is said to be poisonous on a Sunday, 
but harmless on other days. Both in the Eonkan and Deccan it is 
believed that if a buffalo is in the same field with a dhdman, 
whichever sees the other first will survive, while the one who is first 
seen will die. In the Deccan also the dhdman is suspected of 
milking tho she-buffaloes under water, when the latter take their 
daily bath in the rivers or ponds. The similar superstition which in- 
England gave the name of Goatsucker to the common nightjar, from, 
its supposed nocturnal raids on the milch goats, will occur to all.^ 


> In parts of. the Madras Fiesidenoy the dhdman [SdrdiPdmbv, Tamil) is popularly 
-bslievccl to ho tho male of the cobra (Ndga Pdmbu, Tamil). All cobras are consequent- 
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Zamenis fasoiolatns (Shaw) is common in the Poona district, as 
also in the Konkan, where it is called nagin by the natives, and is 
popularly believed to be the female of the cobra. It is frequently 
seen in the baskets of snake-charmers, and is an active lepfile of 
somewhat slender form. The colour of the body is usually* an 
olive-brown. Young specimens are marked with numerous white ^ 
orobs bars, from the neck to the tail. With ago the white bars ' 
disappear gradually, the posterior ones being the first to become 
obsolete. In old specimens no trace of the cross bars remain. The 
species grows to about forty inches in length, of which the tail covers 
nine inches. It is one of the numerous harmless species which are 
locallj thought venomous. 

Zamenid biachyurus (Gunther), the Short-tailed Cowry Snake, 
is found (teste Theobald) in tbe Poona distiiot and South-East 
lierar, and Dr. Ihirlmnk, presumably on this authority, has entered 
tbe species in his List of Bombay ^ptiles. The writer has not, 
however, succeeded in obtaining a specimen.^ It is described as 
gi'owing to 21 ‘5 Inches of which the tail measures only three inohea 
The colour is olivaceous above and whitish beneath, while in some 
specimens, probably immature, irregular yellow-edged brown spots 
are found on the head and forepart of the trunk. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Fairbank includes in his list as 
inhabiBug the Deccan Zamenis gracilis (Gunther), or the slender 
Cowry Snake, 'SO called from the similarity of the large black-edged 
brown spots on the anterior port of tho trunk to the cowry shells used 
as money by the natives. This species probably occurs in Poona, 
but if so, it must be far from common. 

“The group of Natricina, or fresh-water Coliihrines, is represented 
by thrpe species of the genus Tropidonotns, which are unaccountably 
omitted from Dr. Fakbank’a Uat. Tcopidnuotea qaincunciatus 
(Sohl.) the Chequered Water Snake, ihe pdnadivad of lie jlTardthis, 
is too well known to need description. It is abundant everywhere 
in or near rivers, pools, marshes, and canals, wherever fro’gs and fish 
are procurable. It Offers, however, from the tiue fresh water 
snakes (Homalopsidm), which live more exclusively in the water, 
in having the nostrils situated ou the side instead of on the upper 
surface of the bead. This species sivallows its prey directly it is 
seized, and never overpowers it by constriction. The pdnadimd 
is perhaps the commonest and most widely spread snake in India, 
and although fierce and active, is one of the very few harmless 


ly believed to ke females ! It is interestmg to comjiaie mth this tbe oouveise idea 
maintamed 10 the Kookan, that all cobtos ore males, their female partaers bemg the 
haimlesa colahrino snakes of the speries Zamenis fosciolatus. The dhdtnan is also 
in many parts of India credited by local tradition ivith having a sting attached to its 
tail, a bW from -which is said to cause tbe part struck to mortify. _ 

1 Since the above was in type, a ^ecimen obtained by tbe -writer m Peona, and 
sent for identification to the Calcntbi Museum, has been found, to agree with 
Dr Gunthci^s ongiaal description of the species as published m the Autuils and 
Magazine of Natural History, 1806, vol. XVllX. p 27. pi. VL fig. A A'. Ihesmrie 
type specimen on -which tho species was fonnUed also came from Poona, and the mwe 
now deposited m the Calcutta Museum appears to be the only other specuneu of the 
species yet known. 
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snakes whioli local tradition rigktly acknowledges to bo. The 
colouration of tbe Chequered Water Snake is very vaxiable, ranging 
from blackish grey to greenish olive, with from three to seven rows 
of black spots down the body in .qainouncial order. In some 
specimens the sides are ornamented with orange red spots with 
dark bars between, which, as usual, are more conspicuous in young 
' than in old specimens. Adults of this species measureTip to 
fifty-one inches in length. 

Tropidohotus atolatns (L.), thecoiumon little halhalUa of Bengal, 
the ndneti of the klardthds, the rdtJi of snake-charmers, is also 
comparatively common. It is of a brownish olive colour with irre- 
gular pale-edged dark-brown cross bars, and is easily distinguished 
by a pale bufic streak running longitudinally on each sid^ of the 
back from neck to tail. At some seasons the head, neck, a-p ' d sides 
acquire a bright red tinge. Its maximum length is two feet. It 
is more terrestrial in its habits than the Chequered Snake and is 
of a milder disposition ; nevertheless it is wrongly believed to..be 
venomous by the natives. 

Tropidonotus plumbicolor (Cantor), the common Green Grass 
Snake, is also abundant in the Poona district, especially in the rains, 
when the young broods make their appearance. Young specimens 
have a broad bright yellow collar, pointed in front and forked pos- 
teriorly, behind a black collar oi corresponding shape. The body is 
also marked with about a dozen narrow, black cross bars. The bright 
collar and cross bars disappear with age, and adults are a uniJEorm 
dull green above and white below. The undor-parts in the young 
snakes are steel blue. The species grows to about twenty-five inches, 
and is of thick make, with a broad head and a short tail. Its food 
consists of frogs, which it catches in the wot ^ass during the rainy 
season, often pursuing them into houses. It is of coarse harmless. 

HoJiALOP3iD.n, The true Presh-wiiter or Estuarine Snakes, Homn- 
lopsidse, have no representatives in this district. 

PsAMMOPHiD33. - Nor have any species of the family of Desert 
Snakes (Psammophidm) been - found. The best known example of 
this family, BusselVs Condanarouse (Psammophis condanorus, Merr) 
occurs in parts of the Madras Presidency. 

Dsnobophid.^. Of the Tree Snakes of this family no species have 
been recorded from this district. 

Dbyiophidjg. Of the family of Whip Snakes consisting of the 
genera Tragops and Passerita, the only species hitherto found in the 
Poona district is the well-known green whip snake (Passorita myc- 
teiizaus, L.)i whicb is found on trees in aud near the Sahyadri range. 
This is evidently the species to which Dr. Eairbank alludes in his 
list as a Dendrophis ; but the .long flexible snout and excessively 
slender form of this species at once distinguish' it from any species 
of tbe Dendropbidm. In colour this snake is bright grass-green, 
lighter beneath, with a yellow -lateral lino along each side of the 
abdomen. Large specimens gi'ow to six feet in lengthy of which the 
tail occupies rather more than one-third. The natives name this 
Whip' Snake sarptoli and it is popularly believed to hang on the 
boughs of trees with its 'tail, and dart at the eyes of passers-by. In 
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reality it ia a very inoffonaivo reptile, which bites only under severe 
provocation. Its chief food consists of small birds and lizards, 

DjFSADio.ii. This family of Tree Snakes, characterised by a 
strongly compressed body and a short triangular head, is repiesented 
by at least one species, Dipsas trigonata (Boie), which, is found in 
well'Wooded tracts near the Sahyadri range. The short viper-like 
head of this snake often causes it to be mistaken for a venomous 
species, but like all the snakes of this family it is harmless, although 
fierce and remarkably active. The ground colour ia olive brown. 
The crown of the head is marked with two dark black-edged bands 
convergent behind, while a yellowish zigzag and irregular band, 
edged broadly with black, runs down the median line of the back. 
Underneath it is white or sometimes salmon-coloured mottled with 
brown specks. It grows to at least forty inches, the tail being 
about one-fourth of the total length. A closely allied species, Bipsas 
gokool (Gray) is comparatively common in the Ratadgiri district, 
where, like numerous other harmless species, it bears the name of 
manydr and is believed to be very deadly. D. gokool probably 
occurs also above the Sayhddris. Another troe snake of the same 
genus, but of considerably larger dimensions, Bipsas forsteui (D. 
and B.j, is entered in Dr. Pairbank's list as being found in the 
Sahyddri range; but as both DIpsas trigonata and gokool are 
omitted from this list, it is possible that one of these latter species 
has been taken forDipsaa forstoni. 

Lyqodoktio;e. Of this family tbo common Lycodon, L. aalicus 
(L.), is the sole representative. It is fretpiently found in bouses, 
which it enters in pursuit of the skinks or snake-lizai’ds (iMahr. 
aapsarali) which form its chief food. It also preys on the little house 
geckos so common on the walls of bungalows. As a rule any 
species of snake whicht is discovered in a dwelling house, other than 
a cobra or a dh&man, is voguely termed a Oarpet Snake by Euro- 
peans in India whose knowledge of snakes is usually very limited. 
Bat the name of Carpet Snake is probably more often applied to 
this species than to any other. The Lycodon, though fierce and 
active, is perfectly harmless and- is usually nocturnal in its habits. 
Its colouration hojvover, in some specimeus, rather closely resembles 
that of the venomons Krait, Bungarus cceruleus (Sohn.), which is 
common in Bengal, Assam, and the peninsula of Sonthern India, 
hat is not found, fortunately, in the Bombay Presidency, except in 
the province of Sind, where it is called the pioni according to 
Dr. Fairbank, from its supposed habit of sucking the breath of 
sleepers. The bad reputation borne by the Lycodon is doubtless 
due to its resemblanca to the really dangerous I^ait. The Lycodon 
is rather variable in colonr. The commonest type is areddish brown 
ground, barred with numerous dark-edged white or faintly yellow 
cross bands, the first of which forms abroadish doll white collar. But 
the ground colour and pattern of the bars vary much in different 
specimens. The darkest coloured individuals are those which most 
resemble the Kraits. In old specimens' the white cross bars 
disappear, and the yellow tinge sometimes seen in the cross bars 
(juickly fades in spirits. It grows to about two foot of which the tail 
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measures onc-sixtlb. Tho eye of tlio Lycodon is small and very 
black, with a vertical pupil, whereas the Krait has a round pupil. 
The latter may also bo readily distinguished from the harmless 
Lycodon by a glance at the vertebral scales, which in the Krait are 
much broader than the other scales of the body and hexagonal in 
shape, forming' a conspicuous ridge on the median line of tho back ] 
whereas in tho Lycodon tho vertebral series of scales is no larger 
than tho other rows. The dentition of the Lycodon is peculiar, as, 
unlike most other harmless species, each maxillary is furnished with 
two enlarged fangs in front, placed in a ti-ansvorso line, the outer 
being much larger than .the inner. But no snakes of this family 
have posterior grooved teeth, and, as Guuthor has pointed out, the 
use of tho fangs in front of tho jaws is to pierce and hold fast tho 
hard smooth scales of tho lizards on which it proys. In the TCnn k nn 
the Lycodon is one of tho many harmless species to which tho name 
of maaydr is applied, and which are popularly beliovcd to cause 
death by a touch of tho tongue or by casting thoir shadows over 
their victims. 

A3Ibi:.tci:piialid.£. Tho Bluntheads (Amblycephalidm) havo no 
representatives in this district. 

PY'tnoNiDi. Of this family, numbering two species, the well 
known Indian Rock Snake, Python molurus (L.), is found 
occasionally throughout the district, and called by the natives in 
diilbrent localities ajyar, dr, and ehiiai. It inhabits thick forests 
and groves, usually in the neighbourhood of water or swampy 
•ground, where it finds a regular supply of food in the animals which 
come to drink. Birds of all kinds, squirrels, rats and mice, and oven 
young doer and -.sheep conlributo to its support. It is one of tho 
largest of liviug reptiles, but its size and power have no doubt been 
occasionally much exaggerated. Specimens of twenty feet long have 
been frequently obtained, and ns specimens of its congener of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Python rcticulatus (Schn.), have been ' recorded 
as measuring about thirty feet, it is probable tlmt P. molurus may 
occasionally attain tho same length. ' Tho majority of spocimons 
however exhibited by snake-charmers seldom exceed twelve feet. 
' Rock Snakes from fifteen to twenty feet long' writes Gunther* 
' have the thickness of a man’s thigh, and will easily overpower a 
small deer, a slieep, or a good-sized dog. But although able to kill 
those animals, tho width of their mouth is not so largo that they 
can swallow one larger than a half-gro^vn sheep. Tho way in which 
they seize and kiU thoir prey is tho same as that observed in 
numerous smaller snakes: after having seized tho victim, they 
smother it by tbiwviug several coils of tho body over and round it. 
In swallowing they always begin with tho heiid j and, as they 
live entirely on mammals and birds, tho hsiii’S and feathers offer a 
considci-ciblo impediment to the passage down tho throat. The 
process of deglutition is therefore slow, hut it would ho much 
slower except for tho great quantity of saliva discharged over the 
body of the victim. During the time of digestion, especially when 
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the prey hoe been a somewhat large animal, the snake becomes 
lazy : it moves hat slowly when disturbed, or defends lUeii 
with little vigour when attacked. At any other time the Rock Snakes 
will fiercely defend themselves when they perceive that no rttriat 
is loft to them. Although^ individuals kept in captivity bcctraa 
tamer, the apparent tameness of specimens brought to Europe i, 
raucb more a state of torpidity caused by the climate than an , 
alteration of their naturally fierce temper.’ Notwithstandmg tbs 
above, however, the tame Pythons exhibited in this country by 
enakemen, whether, from overfeeding or other canscs, ore nanally 
very gentle creatures, and, nnlike the restless d/idsnans, can bo 
easily and safely handled. One peculiarity of the Pythons is iimt 
they inonbate their eggs, and the temperatnre of the body at this 
season has been observed to be higber than at other times. 

The gronnd colour of the Indian Bock Snake is nsually a greyrnh 
brown. The crown and nape of the head are marked with a brown 
spot like the head of a lance. The back and tail are adorned witha 
vertical series of large brown quadrangular spots, with an oblong 
spot on each side of the central line. The sides of the body Lave 
another series of in'cgular pale centred brown spots. The snout is 
long and depressed, and m adult individuals a rudimentary hind 
limb, hidden between the muscles, may easily be discovered on each 
aide of the root of the tail. 

Ektcids. The family of Sand Snakes or Eiycidm has two repre- 
sentatives in this district, both of which ore comparatively common. 

The parad, Gougylophis couicus (Sohn.), is frequently seen 
within cantonment limits at Poona, and is common elsewhere in the 
istrict. It is a very thick clumsily made brown shake marked on 
its back with large brown blotches, which frequently unite and form 
, a broad zigzag band, and on each side is a row of smaller irregular 
' broim spots. The tad is very short and tapering, and the head, 
-which is scaled not shielded, except at the lips and forepart of the 
snout, is flat, oblong, and scai'cely distinct fi-om tho neck. The 
general character of the markings resembles that of tho Python, 
and the parad like the latter has rudimentary hind limbs, Farads 
are indeed often exhibited^by snake-charmers as young Pythons, 
The maximum length of the parad is about twenty-five inches. In 
young speoimens themorkings are very distinct, and the underparts, 
which are white in the adult, are suffused with a pale salmon tinge. 

Tho Two-headed Snake, tho dvtonde of tho Marath/is, Eryx 
iolmii (Russ,), is also common in tho Poona district in dry stony 
fields where it preys on mien Its colour is nsually reddish brown 
irregnlarly dotted with black, while young specimens have a series of 
bro^ rinws distinct on the hind part of the body and getting fainter 
towards the neck. The lower parts are pale, marbled with dark in 
the adults, and in young speoimens steel-blue spotted with salmon 
colour. Like tho parad it is thick and heavy and very slow in its 
luovementa Its chief characteristic is its short thick roundei tail, 
which the snake-charmers frequently mntilate m order to give it 
the appearance o£ a second head. Tho real head resembles thafe 
of tho yarad in being &>vexei irith bcalcs mstead of shields, and 
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in not being distinct; from the neck. It grows to about four feetj 
of which the tail only occupies four inches. This species, like the 
other members of the family, has the conical prominences in the 
place where tho.hind limbs ought to be. The dutonde is perfectly 
inoftensiye, and cannot be made to bite under any prpvocation. It 
avoids wet ground and prefers sandy plains, where it can barrow 
with ease. In the Deccan this snake is generally called the mdnduh 
, -ACBOcnoBDiD^. The Wart Snakes -or Aorochordidae with small 
tubercular or spiny scales arc not found in this district. 

Of the Elapidm embracing the genera Naja, Ophiophagus, 
Bnngarns, Xenurelaps, and Gallophis, the only representative in 
this district is the well known Cobra, nag, Naja tripudians (Merrem,). 
Cobras are no doubt abundant in the Poona district ; but as they 
are chiefly nocturnal in their habits, by no means aggressive, and 
from their large size easily seen and avoided, tho mortality attii- 
butable to their deadly bite is fortunately v.ery low. At least eight 
varieties of. this species have been enumerated by Gunther, all 
referable to the same species, but the type usually seen in the Deccan 
is of a uniform brownish olive colour above, with a pair of conspi- 
cuous white black-edged spectacles on the dilatable neck or hood. 
The length of Cobras is a subject of almost as much dispute amongst 
Europeans in India as the length of tigers, and the natural tendency 
in such cases is to exaggerate the size. Specimens of over flve feet 
in length are decidedly rare, and the limit of seventy inches given 
by Theobald is probably correct. The fables relating to the Cobra 
handed down by local tradition would fill a volume. Although, 
however, it is popularly credited with a sagacity and cunning of 
which it is entirely innocent, it is unfortunately impossible to 
exaggerate the deadly effect of its bite, for which no reliable 
antidote has as yet been discovered. The Cobra impartially feeds 
on birds, rats, squirrels, lizards, frogs, and sometimes fish. It 
climbs trees and' roofs of houses in search of prey, and although 
generally terrestrial, swims well, and readily takes to the water. It 
has occasionally been caught at sea at a considerable distance from 
land. The Hamadryad, Ophiophagus elaps (Schl.), the gnahn of the 
Burmese, which from its greater power and fierceness is even more 
dangerous than the Cobra, is luckily not found in Western India. 
The Krait, Bungarus cooruleus (Schn.), occurs in Sind, but probably 
nowhere else in the Bombay Presidency. The long slender venomous 
snakes of the genus Callophis, which feed on the Dwarf Snakes 
(Calamaria), and have the same geographical distribution, have not 
yet been observed in the Deccan, though one species, Callophis 
uigrescens (Gunther), inhabits the Nfigiris and the Wainad. 

The Sea Snakes or Hydrophidse, which are found in salt water 
exclusively, and which are without exception venomous, are not 
found in any of the inland tracts. 

The true vipers which have no pit in the loreal region are repre- 
sented in India by the genera Daboia and Echis, having each one 
species. Of these one only, the phursa, Echis carinata (Merrem.), is 
known with certainty to occur in the Poona district. It is extremely 
abundant in the coast districts of Batndgiri, Th^, and Koldba, and 
E 310-11 
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' sparingly in the barer portions of tho summit' of tlus 

Sfthjddn range' or Konkau Ghdt MStba-'East of the SaWiiis 
xt IS soldom seen. The comparative - immumty of the Poona 
' deaths by snake-bite is no doubt duo to the scarcity 

of tho Etthis, .wWch is 'the chief agent of ' destrootiou in othw 
• . mstneta, -where it is plentiful. .Gunther -vra's strangely io error irhea 
ho wrote that no case xvaaknoxv'n of its bite having proved fetal Tla 
Echis has a wide distribution. It is found in Sind and tbiPouidb, 
North-Western, Cenfa-al, and Sonthem India, and is.escoptionaliy 
common on. the Western ooaat/bnt itis absenflor very scarce'in 
Lon-ci' .Bengal, and itis" rare in- tho Deccan. In Sind it is known di 
the hapari and at Delhi\as the aphdi.. The Echis is a little hro-ra 
snake seldom e.vceeding twenty inches in length, with -a series ot 
dark-edged pale ovate spots on the .body, wiS. a very 'conspicimas 
undnlating pale lino doxvh' each side. The head is covered, mtl 
keeled^ scales and the pupil is vorticah The pJtursa is juost oftei 
found in rocky hill-sides and plains, living under the shelter oflargi 
boulders, aud feeding on centipedes ; but it ; occasionally' enters 
houses, and has an amward habxt of taking its siestas on roads auc 
footpatlm, xvhence it will not stir on the approach of man, but wll 
suffer itself to bo trodden on ^ther than move. ' This peculiaiit; 

- makes it especially daiigarous to bootless' travellers, should, fchei 
tread oil it una-nrures in tho dork. - Once roused it is derce oni 

•active, and will defend itself -with great vigour and ebnrage. 'Ofal 
tho vonoinous sndkoain Wostem India this little viper is undoubted 

- ]y by ^.tho most deatrnctive. * Its bite is not probably attended bj 
hital results 'more, than once in five, times ; but its' diminutive size 
and obstinate immobility giro it.&r more frequent opportunities o: 
biting than has any other species of vonomdus snake. Tim symptomi 
of phursa'bite are' also peculiar and may be readily distingnished 
The venom, nnJike that of the Cobra, liqniSes the blood, - and inducei 
okcessive hemorrhage! at the bitten part, and in severe coses blee^ng 
at the gnms and from ike pores of the skin, followed by lockjaw. 
The action of the. virus is, however, very slow, and in ‘fatal oases 
the avera^ interval between' the bite' ond deatti is. about 4^ days. 
Tho application of ammonia has been found after trial to aggravate 
rathex’ thaa.i-odaco the" hemorrhage .-whicK is tho chief source oi 
danger. For some .years past a native, remedy, tie. root of tlic 
pangla shrnb, Pogostemoh purpriricaulis, has' been used at the 
ffiit -ndtriri Oivil Hospftali with some apparent, success in st'oppmg 
tho troublesome bleeding.-.' The root is given' both internally and as 
a poste for outward application; but its property as a styptic does 
not yet appear to bo lrabwn;to Indian dealers in drugs. The results 
obtoined. with; its use- for this purpose are-, however suBiciently 

"■ V> 1-^ ^ ^ ^ » 

**' " - * *” ^ • • -■ 

• Tho poc'ulwi hemorrhage .induced by the bite of thu. viper eeems to have been . 
noted hyoid -writcre. la hie work on Destmotira 'of Ijfo by Snakes in -Western 
Indio, Ei-CommisMoucr quotes, a' passage from the rnysioian Johastoiins, which - 
evidently 'refera to the Echis s. ,* Is eniiu in oo.traota .quo Alexander forum per- 
isnuebatnr invent fuiase sotpentes parvos quidem, ad eorwnque morsaui loto torpore 
uinntiauutn sudorem dfmojiflste*. .Thatis, for ho (&ays) tnat in the country in which ■' 
Mestaudw followed after forus certain small, snakes were found at wnose bite -a 
bloody swwt oosed fi-oiu tho whole body. ^ 
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encouraging to justify a careful and eshaustire analysis of the plant 
by competent authority. The Fogosteinon purpuricaulis is a plant 
of the labiate order, nearly allied to the Patchouli shrub, and is 
found abundantly in the Konkan and in the western sub-divisions 
■ of the Poona district.^ 

The Chain Viper or Daboia, the Cobra Manilla (Coluber monileger). 
of the Portuguese, the tic polonga of Ceylon, the ghoiias and Mndittr 
of Konkan Mardthds, JDaboia russollii (Shaw), has a wide distribu- 
tion in India, ranging from Ceylon to the Himalayas; but if ‘it 
occurs at all within the limits of the Poona district, it must be very 
rare. It is known, however, to occur in the Southern Konkan, as 
well as in Catch and Gujardt in the Bombay Presidency,, and it is 
probable that it will be found in or- near the Sahyddri range. ' It 
grows to about sixty inches and is handsomely marked by three 
chains or necklaces of large black white-edged rings, the middle 
series being oval in shape, and the outer circular. The head is 
marked with two yellow lines converging on the snout, and is pecu- 
liarly repulsive. The Daboia is thickly built and sluggish, and like 
the phtirsa shows great reluctance to move on the approach of man- 
It is nocturnal in its habits, and feeds on rats and mice and sometimes 
attacks. sitting hens. It is fierce and fearless, and on this account, 
as well ns from its long powerful fangs and its deadly venom, is 
perhaps more to bo dreaded even than the Cobra or the Hamadryad. 

The Pit Vipers, Ci'otalid®, so called from the deep pit in the loreal 
region, of which tho American Battle Snakes are the best known 
examples, are represented, in India by the genera Trimeresurus, 
Peltopetor, Halys, and Hypnale. One species of the Trimeresurus 
or Tree Vipers with prehensile tails, Trimeresurus strigatus (Grey), 
is said by Gunther and Theobald to inhabit the Deccan or the 
hfilgiris. Another, T. auamallensis, ocem's in tho Anamalli Hills, as 
■does Feltopolor macrolepis (Beddome). One species of Halys, 
H. himalayanus, is reatridted to the Himalayan ’ region, whilo 
another, H. elliotti, has been found on the Nilgiris. Hypnale nepa, 
the ‘ Carawala,' also occurs in the mountains of Southern India, As , 
far, however,, as can be ascertained,, there is no authentic record of 
the occurrence of any species of Pit Vi^rs within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Indian Pit Vipers are usually 'of small 
size, and though venomous are much less dangerous than their 
cousins of the new world. 

The small gangs of professional jugglers who frequently visic 
Poona and other large towns in their wanderings, exhibiting snakes, 
and performing conjuring tricks, belong to the tribe of Maddri 
Gdrudis. They are Muhammadans, said to be of Arabian descent. 
Like other Musalmdns the Gdrndis are distinguished among them- 
selves as belonging to one or other of the four main tribes, and are 
known accordingfy as Madari Syeds, Maddri Shaikhs, Maddri 
Moghals, and Madari Pathdns. They speak a corrupt Hindustani, 


^ Further information as to the Kchis, with a more detailed account of tho symptoms 
induced by its bite, will bo found at pages 51'53of'VoL X- of the Gazetteer ol the 
Bombay Presidency, Rutndgiri and Sdvantvidi. 
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and aro worshippers of Saima Mira.^ They eitcumoise tlieir h)jit 
obey the Kldzi, and marry only among the four tribes of Madhl 
Garudis. The Gamdis have no fixed homes, hut TOndcr from tona 
to town wherever their performances are likely to attract s]K.-ctatcra 
and bring money. No one party appears to have any exclusive Icat, 
though tho same gang frequently revisits the same towns, 'liso 
males only, of all ages, take part in the performances. Wliilj 
trevalliug from place to place they occupy their time in Imutiuqfst 
snakes, ichneumon, and scorpions, practising thoir tricks, and Iraimsg 
the boys. The snake-charmers are quiet and inoffensive, aud aro not 
reckoned among the criminal tribes like the more tarbnlent Uimh 
Miing Gdrudia, with whom they have nothing in common except ths 
name of Qaru^. 


The stock in trade of a fiimily of Gdrudis inelndos, firstly, a fu’jty 
hot capacious bag, well worn and patched all over, containiu^ a 
very heterogeneous collection of odds and ends, and rude apjwralui 
used in their various juggling tricks ; secondly, two or more ilw 
ciranlar bamboo baskets for holding the snakes and slung on a polo 
for greater convenienoo in transport ; thirdly, the pungi or dpuhle- 
pipe made of a gourd with two hollow bamboo tnbes, inserted as 
month-pieces ; and lastly, a diminutive drum or tom-tom, shaped like 
an hour-glass, with a button loosely attached by a string tied renui 
the midme, ivhioh is made to strike tbo drum on each face iu suc- 
cession, by a smart turn of tbo wrist. Add to these an ichneumon, a 
habblo-bubblo or cocixmut pipe, which serves at oucofor tobacco 
smoking and holding fireballs, and a few black scorpions with the 
stings extracted, and one or two small harmless snakes carried in 
pieces of hollow bamboo, and tho Gdrudi's outfit is complotc. 

The snakes usually kept for oxhibition aro Cobras, Pythons, and 
Bat Snakes, with occasionally a Sand Snake, or so-called two-headed 
^noke with tho tail mutilated so os to resemblo tho head. A few 
specimens of common harmless snakes, such as the chequered Water 
Snake and the fasciolatod Cowry Snake, aro also kept to bo sacrillccd 
to show the skill of tho ichnenmen, when tho occasion docs not 
demandtho more exoiting fight between tho ichneumon and the cobra. 
Vipers are seldom found in the snake-charmer’s collections, being too 
sluggish' and Ul-tempered for oxhibition. The poison fangs of the 
Cobras are invariably extracted ns soon os Uioy mo caught, and tho 
fang matrix is sometimes cauterised ns an additional precaution to 
provout possible danger by tho dovotopmeut of now fangs to replace 
tho old. 

ilost of tho snakes oxhibitod can bo fed iu captivity without 
difficulty ; a hungry Python is always n good excuse for deman d ing 
a chicken to appease his appetite after being exhibited, while fro<»s 
are always easily obtained and gratefully accepted by the graudicr 
dbdmana. Cobras aro said to pcrsistontly refuse food in confine- 
ment, and httvo cither to bo crammed or let loose at intervals of a 


* 'Xiicrs is a tomb of Samna Mint »t Ju tfco Hstirs DLtricf ...i, 

loww a fair U heU awnuUy la JAfji ' 
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moathor so to find their own food, and bo. recaptured, if possible, 
after repletion. 

'The capture of wild Cobras is. a comparatively easy task to those 
who know their habits, and have nerve to handle them. When a 
Cobra freq^uents a rat-hole, as it generally does, it betrays its occu- 
pancy by wearing the mouth of the hole smooth and leaving 
thereon a little slimy deposit. The Garudis, on finding such evi- 
dences of the snake's haunts, dig'quietly into the hole, until the tail 
of the Cobra is exposed to view. Seizing, the tail with one hand, 
the snake-catcher rapidly draws the Cobra through the other hand, 
up to the neck, where it is firmly grasped on each side by the finger 
and thumb in. such a way as to render the snake powerless to bend 
its neck in either direction. The fangs are then as soon as possible 
extracted \vith a pair of pincers, and the Cobra is carefully secured 
in an empty-basket. Dhdmana are sometimes caught in holes in a 
similar manner, but more often are pursued and captured in open 
ground. To catch a large dhdman in this way is a feat requiring 
great dexterity and some courage ; for, this snake, although not 
venomous, is very fierce and active, bites savagely, and often wounds- 
with a smart stroke of its powerful tail. The length of a dhdman 
moreover frequently makes it impossible to draw it with one hand 
through the other at one stroke, from tail to neck. In such cases, 
the man, seizing the snake by the tail, eventually gets a grip of its 
neck by a quick hand-over-hand movement, while at the same time 
the snake is prevented from turning on its captor by being violently 
swung from side to side with each movement of the hand. But in 
so doing the snake-catcher, if not very dexterous, is very liable 
to be bitten, especially in the face. As the Bat Snakes never lose 
all their fierceness in captivity the same process has to be repeated 
on each occasion that they are let loose, and the recapture of a 
•savage dhdman is one of the most skilful feats performed by the 
exhibitor. Chequered Water Snakes are also fierce, active, and 
untameable, but are easily caught in a gorged state, in the shallow 
streams and canals, which they frequent. The smaller snakes aro 
generally canght by the aid of a bamboo stick split into two'pieces 
at one end, and thus forming a rude forceps. Of the snakes usually 
exhibited the Cobra is perhaps the only species which can be really 
tamed. Pythons, fierce by nature, are probably kept in a state of 
lethargy by frequent feeding. Cobras on the other hand are naturally 
gentle in disposition, and, alter a few lessons, are easily made to 
stand with hood erected, by rivetting their attention on some object 
kept constantly moving before them, from side to side. 

The piingi or gourd-pipe is invariably played as an accompaniment 
to the Cobra's dance, as it is called, as well as to every juggling 
trick performed by the Gdrudis. But the dismal monotone of this 
weird instrument is an accessory and nothing more. Snakes hear 
imperfectly, and accordmg to Dr, Nioholspn, the Burmese snakcnion 
put their Cobras through exactly the same performances without 
any musical accompaniment. The pimgi has probably no more 
efibcb on the movements of the Cobra than it ^ in causing the 
magic growth of the mango tree, through all its stages, from seed 
'to fruit, or the marvellous disappearance of the" littlo boy in tho 
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well-Jmown basket trick. The Garudis pioless indeed to cVjsj 
Cobras from their holes by the sound of the pmgi, and itn 
that a tame Cobra, rihich has been placed by its keeper in a k’a 
to simulate a wild one, may be suffioiontly aroused by the fAtmler 
droning of the pipe to show itself at the mouth of the hola' It » 
extremely doubtful, however, whether a ^vild snake would U 
similarly attracted by the noiso. It is a very common trick amon^-at 
the Gdrudis, on. visiting a compound where they are likely to ohliai 
au audience, to secietly place a tamo Cobra in any hole llmt my 
suit the purpose, and then, protending to have discovered a wild one, 
show their skill in catching it. This very simple rnse .'vnsr.en 
admirably if the snake-charmer is allowed to condnet hts pretcudul 
search where he pleases, dm this case he has only to lead the 
spectators gradnally to the spot selected, examining a few hole:, by 
the way, which he confidently pronounces to be empty, and finally 
stopping at the idght hole, with an air of triumpnanc mystery, 
produce his tamo snake after much ceremony and gcslicnlation to 
the usual accompaniment of slow music. Sometimes, it happens 
that one of the audience knows or protends to know of some parti- 
cular hole frequented by a Cobra, and dosire>s the sunkomcn to 
charm and catch it. In this case the snake-channen has no opportu- 
nity of placing a tamo Cobra beforehand In tho hole, with intent to 
deceive. But ho is generally equal to tho occ.i$ion; for one of tho 
party, with au eyo to this contiogenoy, nearly always carries a tamo 
Cobra cunningly concealed in tho folds of bis waistcloth, whicli 
by very ordinary sleight of hand bo can, unseen by the bpectators, 
gradually insinuate into the holo, wliile pretending to osumino 
tho entrance. Stories are indeed told of these men being carefully 
stripped and searched beforehand, to satisfy the spectatuis that 
they have no suako concealed about them, and then taken to some 
holes, of which thoy could havo hod no previous knowledge, whonre 
they havo notwithstanding produced Cobras. But in all snchcu'^cs 
it will generally be found on inquiry tbat although tho spectators 
may havo satisfied themselves by previous search that no snake 
was concealed about tho performer, no subsequent examination 
has been made of tho snake itself to ascertain, by the presence 
or absonce of fangs, whether it was a wild or a tamo one. If tho 
snakoman shows a decided reluctance, os ho astially does,^ to tho 
captured snidro boing killed or oxaroincil, it may bo t><ifciy infenod 
that, whether subjected to jjievions scorch or not, ho has .sonichoAV 
contrived Co produce in tho exact nick of time one of chu fangle^s 
speamens in his collection. 

The Gdrudis know well tho dififoicnce botween venomous and 
oarmlcss species of snakes, and will handle tho lattor fLar!e»My. But 
f thoy havo credulous Jistenors, they delight in telling exaggerated 
ind fanciful tales as to tho dire conscqnouccs of tho bite of an earth 
vorm, or au innotout Bough Tail. It is not know'rt whether tbc--e 
luakemen, if accidentally bitten by a Cobia, and they seldom meddle 
vith other venomous snakes, havo rccourae to anythingas a supposed 
mtidote, Johnson, the author^ of Indian Field Sports, who em- 
>loycd a party of Kaujure in Calcutta to catch snakes for him for 
, ycaiv writw of theMpcopIo, that 'whenever thoy attempt to catch 
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aaakea there are always more than one presentj and a second person 
carries with him a gudgudi which is a smoking machine, made 
generally of a cocoanub below, with an earthen funnel above, 
containing Greballs j in tho fire they have always secreted a small 
iron instrument about the size of a prong of a table>fork, curved 
- into tho shape of a suako's tooth, tapering from above, and whon- 
over they are bitten they first put on a light ligature above tho bite, 
then sack the part, and os soon as blood appears they introduco this 
instrument red>hot into the two orifices made by tho tcoth, and take 
some bazar spirits, if they can procure any, in which they infnso a 
small quantity of bhdngd As mr os this author conld learn, these 
woro tho only remedies evor adopted. The Gdrudis frequently cany 
with them the so-called snake stones, bat probably profit more by 
their sale than by their nse. Thcao stones, found on analysis to bo 
made of calcined bone, are black, highly polished, and sloped like 
almonds. Similar stones appear to be manufactured in other parts 
of tho world, os in Mexico, where tho material used is charred stag’s 
horn. These snake-stones have tho property of absorbing liquid 
up to a certain point, and' if applied to a wound will adhere and 
draw out the blood, until satanition prevents farther absorption.^ 
Besidos the ordinary black snake stones tho Gdrudis occasionally 
offer for sale as charms small transparent beads of the size and shape 
of acidulated lomon drops, which- they audaciously profess to have 
extracted from the palates of very old male Cobras. It is not kno'syn 
how or where these beads are obtained, or of what substance they 
are composed. In their general consistence they appear to he like 
pieces of pale amber. In somo parts of India the snoke-ohai’mers 
use tho root of a plant to stupefy snakes and scorpions. A few 
pieces of root ai'o placed in a bag in which the snakes or scorpions, 
ns tho case may ho, aio kept, and in a few minutes the patients are 
said to become comatose. Possibly tho root used may -be that of 
tho Aristoloohia indica, or Indian birthworb (isfiarmal, Hind.), well 
known os a supposed antidote in cases of snake-bite. The roots of 
allied species of birthworts aro used in other countries, both as 
antidotes to tho poison and for stupefying snakes. In North America 
tho well known Yirginian snake-root, Aristoloohia serpontaria, is 
nsed as au antidote, while iu South America the ' Guaco,’ a simUar 
root is employed for the same purpose and also for stupefying 
snakes, the juice extracted from the root being dropped into tho 
snake’s mouth. Similarly, the Egyptian snake-charmers are said to 
uso an African species of birthwort to make their snakes docilo 
during exhibition. In Western India the Gdrudis appear to have 
recourse to no such expedients, and, as far as can be judged, the 
snakes exliibited by them never show any symptoms of having been 
drugged. 

®The Poona rivers and streams are fairly stocked with fish._ Prom 
tho middle of Juuo, when the south-west monsoon sets in, until 
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* Contributed by Mr. Henry Weudcii, District Engineer, Great Indian Penmsnla 
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the end of October, tho rivors and streams are in full volume. Wjth 
the close of the rains their waters gradually subside, and, by March 
they form a scries of pools connectedby long reaches of feebly nmn\iu| ' 
stream. _ Soma of the pools are long-, deep, and rooky, safe 
sanctuaries for fish; others aro shallow, easily netted or emptied in 
sections with the help of temporary dams. By the ead of A pr il the 
shallow pools have been plundered of all their fish-life. 

Dimng the rains, every highland stream is beset mthbasket-traM 
or minnto bag-nets which elfectnally prevent the return to the mam 
waters of fish that have run up the small streams to breed. Very 
fow of the fry escape, Ir the lower reaches are numotons natural 
or artificial dams or narrowings of tho water-way, in Avhich, during 
breaks in the rainfall and in the final shrinking of the rainy-seasou 
floods, are set immense bag-nets with meshes varying from Wo 
inches at the month to a quarter of an inch at the tail or bag. Tkesa 
nets are usually set for ten to twelve hours, and taken up morning and 
evening. As much os 300 pounds weight offish are frequently taken 
from one such net, composed of specimens varying from an inch to 
several feet in length. Pry predominato to a painful extent ; many 
of the mature fish are heavy with spawn and milt j and all are crushed 
into one moss by the force of the stream. 

^ No ^private rights to fisheries exist, but each village claims the 
river within the limits of its own land. Tn some sacred doha or pools 
the priests prevent the people from fishing. In the absence of any 
legislation for the protection of fish, these saored breeding places 
are the only safognard for the preservation of the supply; it would 
be an incalculable gain to the mass of the people if they were more 
namerons.^ 

The chief fishing classes are hlardthi Bhois and Xoli Bhois, but 
few of either class live solely by fishing. Where not forbidden they 
catch fish at all seasons and by every moans in thoir power. The 
following account from Dr. Day's Fishes of India describes the 
devices for catching fish which are in nse throughout the Poott.i 
district : A.s soon as the young fish ore moving, that is shortly aftei 
the rains set in, men women and children catoh myriads of fry m 
rice-fields and in every sheltered spot to which the fish have retired 
for shelter. Nets aro employed which will not allow a mosquito tc 
1 ^ 8 , and, so far os human ingenuity can contrive it, tho sides of the 
rivers aro stripped of fish. Husbandmen make wicker-work traps 
baskets, and nets, and first sot thorn so as to trap the breeding' fishes 


’ Ihe chief sacred pools or doha where fish arc oever killed are ; la the Haveli sab 
diviBion, TukJLrslnibdvd's pool la the Indrdyoiu at Sehu, and Morava Gosdvi’s aoo 
in the Pauna at Chinohvad ; in Bhunthadi, Bbivai’s pool in the Nira at Kdmbloshvnr 
in Purandhar Holkar’s pond at Jojuri ; m Sirur, Sautbiv.l’a pool in tlio Bbimi al 
Edniangaon ; in Inddpur, Ojhrdidevi’s pool in tho Nira at Ojhte and SonhoW's nool ii 
tho Bhima at Barsiohpar ; in Khed, a pool near the teity at K.ashekhed, Ma&tdov’i 
pools at ChdndoU Vatdlo and Pingnr tho VHuddvan pool at Bonde, Midhaveahvar'' 

g polsat Sdygaon and Mohokol, the ITmbar pool at Kodhe, Alhasobd's pool at Bibi' 
adadXdiJyaa’s pool nt Kahu, thcPimpal pool in Xfoyoliin Vddo, Avh m Kdshovddi’ 
Ptom in SurkoncU, Bhand in Tiphani'ddi and Ooicgaon, Maud in Valadh. Kand 

and *" P®"! ^elvadi. 
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a fclieu* way up stream to tlieir spawning groundsj and aftei’warda 
irn tliQ traps so as to catch, the fish in their 'down-stream journey, 
treams are strained to capture the fry, and no irrigation channel is 
ithout its wicker-work trap. 

The minimum size of the mesh of the fresh-waier nets is shown in 
le following return which is compiled from ninety-one reports i . 

S’jtBsn-WJ.TJBR Fisnijra JSfsTS, - • 
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In fifty-three of seventy more returns the size of the me'sh is com- 
ired to a grain of wheat, pearl, Indian maize, gram, split pulse, oil 
sed, barley, tamarind seed, a small pea, a pepper-com, to a hole large 
rough for a big needle a bodkin or a quill or to the openings in coarse 
luslin.' 

The mesh of the nets varies with the season of the year and the 
ze of the fish. Ilivers are dammed and diverted for fishing, and 
le still more wasteful system of poisoning water is sometimes 
.’aotised. Fish are poisoned b;^ the leaves, bark, or Juice of various 
lants, chiefly the kuchla or hdjra Strychnos nux-vomica, the ramei 
nsiosiphon apeciosus, tha aitpti Tephrosea suberosa, and the hingaii, 
alauitis roxburghii. Mr. Thomas in The Rod in India also mentioirs 
nong fish poisons, Groton tiglium, Anomrrta cocculus. Capsicum, 
utescens, and hare Jedi (Tulu) Posoqueria nutans or longispina.^ 

Occasionally dead or night lines are systematically set. What 
known as the Indian Trimmer is a favourite device. A. stout 
[iant bamboo rod eight to twelve feet long is. stuck in the bank in 
sloping position, or sometiines in shallows several bamboos are 
it stretching, in a line across'the river at intervals of a few yards, ' 
i’om the point of the rod is hung a line with' the hook passed 
irough a cord tied round the waist of a frog so that it may paddle on . 
Le surface of the water. At times the line is dropped from the bough 
c an overhan^ng ti-ee. This^ devicq is very effective, especially in 
irbid water, and lai’ge fish an'd^wateV-snakes are often taken.' • 

True angling with a hand-rod is practised in an unscientific, almost 
lildish, manner by idlers or pot-hunters. 

A few men labour day after day with the pdgir or hJiorJdle th&t is 
le light casting net with poor resulfs. * But as a rule the methods 
Inch inv.olYe the minimum of labour are most in favour. ^ The 
lalai or basket-trap, the Jchabri or bag-net, the- hhnse or tivri which 
lay be desc'ribed'as floating entanglements, and the trimmer, take 
ut.a short time to set- and gather in, and may be left to themselves 
>r twelve hours or more. These may therefqre be looked on as the 
ommonest means of catching fish. The nets chiefly used are : 
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1. A light casting net called pagtr or bJmjdle, 

2. A heavy casting net called aarh, of stirong cord and largo 
nsed in catching large fish in fast water. A cord is 
throughi the meshes at the outer diameter of the net^ which> ou bem<' 
drawn tight^ closes the mouth and the fish are, as it were, canglitm 
a closed hag. After being thrown and closed this net is drawn in 
mouth foremost. 

3. Bag-nets called ihahna are fixed in strong currents generally 
prodnced by building rough stone dams with openings. 

4. A net called bhuae varying in lengrth, but often 500 feet long 
and two feet broad, of fine cord and large mesh, are so floated along 
the upper and lightly weighted along the lower edges that it remains 
at or near the snrfitce. It is left stretched across a pool for hours, 
usually for a whole night, and fish attempting to pass are entangled. 

5. Another net called tivri differs from the bhitaa in having larger 
meshes and in being so weighted as to lie near thd bottom of tho 
pooh It tabes large fish. 

6. Drag-nets called pandia, six feet to eight feet deep and oE 
varying length, are fioated at the* top and weighted at the bottom 
where there is a bag or pocket. 

7. A net called or pelui is fastened to a triangular Bame of 
bamboo, and is imed in much the same way as the European 
shrimping net. 

8. A plunge net, called ohoba, is a hag-net fixed to an iron or 
bamboo ring, from which rise three bamboo rods which aro fastened 
together at or near the tail of the bag. The fisherman wades in tho 
shallows, and plunges the net to the bottom ; and passing his hands 
through the hole at the tail of the net, catches any fish that are 
imprisoned by it. 

9. The lavkari can only he described as a bag-drag net.- It is 
often seventy to eighty feet long with a diameter of thiity feet at 

' the mouth. As it requires as many as fifty men to work and costs as 
much as £20 (Rs. 200) it is not commonly used. 

Many simple modifications of these nets are oolled by different 
names. ' ' 

The nets are mostly designed for’ the capture of veiy small fry. 
Except the bhuae and tivri \vhlch may be termed entanglements, 
though they are exceedingly fine and light, a fish is rarely able to 
burst through these nets. A fin is sure to catch and the fish in its 
efforts to get free wraps itself in ^e net 

Moat of the people of tho district eat fish. About thirty kinds of 
fish are offered for sale in the Poona market at prices varying from 
1 id, to 1 id, .a pound (2-2i annaa a aher). Five kinds are cornmonly 
eaten by Europeans, vdmbat Mastocembalus armatus, oArV Anguilla 
bengalensts, three marala Ophiocephalus marulins, 0. lencopunctatus, 
and O. striatus, ahivada, or panWeTlago attn, and ahcngal or ahingdla 
Macrones seenghals. These fetch id. to 4id. a pound (6 J -6 annas a 
aher). 

If the people studied their interests they would give up 
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basket-traps and bag-nets o£ minute meab and cease poisoning pools. 
Were netting stopped between the 1st of September and the 30th 
.of November, mature breeding fish would not be' destroyed, and the 
fry would increase. And if, from the 1st of December to the end of 
'March, no nets with a smaller mesh- than one inch were used, the 
supply of food would be largely increased. The fry would grow 
until March between which and June, as in early life fish increase 
in weight with astonishing rapidity, they would yield an infinitely 
greater supply of food than if, as at present, they were destroyed in 
infancy. It is believed that though the supply of fish were increased 
twentyfold it would not esrceed the demand. 

* Many pools, ponds, and lakes in the district are well suited for 
the systematic rearing of fish. It is possible to cultivate water 
as profitably os land. Indeed, in China, where fish-rearing has been 
a science for thousands of years, an acre of water is considered 
more valuable than an acre of land. In the Poona district, an acre 
of water, if not -used for irrigation, is worth nothing. Any pond 
^yithin fifteen miles by road or thirty miles by rail of a European 
settlement nught be made a source of considerable revenue. In 
Poona coarse tasteless fish cost 4|d. to 4^d. a pound (5^-6 annas a 
sher), a price doable the price of good beef and a quarter to a half 
more than the price of good mutton ; and even at this price the 
supply of fish is uncertain and scanty. If the gaurami or Osphromenna 
olfax and some other non-predatory fish were introduced, the outlay 
would be trivial and the produce would find a ready market. But the 
outturn of water is limited in the same degree as the yield of land, 
and, to make it pay, fish-rearing would have to be conducted in a 
careful and systematic manner. 

According to Dr. Day, between eighty and ninety species of fish 
are known to be more or less common throughout the fresh waters 
of India. These may occur, though it does not follow that all do 
occur, in the rivers and ponds of the Deccan. Of the eighty or 
, ninety species only between thirty and forty are more than twelve 
inches long. The rest are chiefly species of small size, though almost 
all are valued by the people as food. 

A collection recently made for the International Fisheries 
Exhibition in -London included forty-four species. These were, 
Ambassis nama gdnde-chiri, Gobius giuris hharjpa, Mastacembelus 
armatus vamhat or bam, Ophiocephalus striatus ddkhu, 0. leuco- 
punciatus or 0. marulius maral, Channa orientalis (?), Macrones 
seenghala sTivighdla or shengal, Macrones corsula? Tcala sJiengul, 
Macrones cavosius ahingata, Bita pavimentata ghogra, Bita hastata 
kurdu,’^ Pseudeutropius taakree vaidi' or vdgadi, Callichrous 
bimaculatus gugli, Callichrous malabaricus kola gugli, 'Wallago attu 
shioada or pari, Bagarius varrelli^ muldnda or tharota, Belone 
cancila kutra, Discognathus lamta malavya, Lepidocephidicthys 
therinalis chilcani or mvra, Nemacheilus sinuatus, N. . aureus or 
N. botia teli mura, N. savona imira, Nemacheilus ? M«ira or sonda, 


. ^ Grows to an ononnons size. Tho writer has lately stuffed two of 93J and GO 
pouads^reapectirely. 
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■ CHAPTER III. . 

POPULATION.' 

AccOBDCia to tho 1881 census tbe population of the ^strict 783 
900)621 or 168‘‘13 to the square mile. Of these, Hindus umnbercd 
8-16,781 or 94*02 per cent; Musahnilns 42,036 or 4*66 per cent; 
Christiana 9500 or 1*05 per cent ; Parsis 1374 or 0*17 per cent; 
Jen'8 619 or 0*06 per cent; Chinese 78; Sikhs SO; and Unitarians 3, 
The percentego of males on the total population was 50*58 and of 
females 49‘'1G. Tho corresponding roturna for 1872 were a total of 
921,353 or 180*69 to tho square milo, of whom Hindus nnml»rcd 
870,273 or 94*45 per cent; Musalmdns 41,764 or 4*53 per cent; 
Clu-istians 741 5 ; Parsis 1286 ; Jews 504 ; and Others 111, Compared. , 
with tho 1872 returns tho 1881 returns show a decrease of 20,782 
or 2*25 per cent This decrease is partlj due to the famine of 
1876-77 and partly to the readiness with which the people of Poona 
leave their homes in search of employment. 

Of 900,621 (males 455,101, females 445,520), the total population, 
799,381 (moles 402,414, females 396,967) or 88*75 per cent wero 
born in tho district. Of the 101,240, who -were not bom in the. 
district, 22,232 were born in S&tdra ; 15,184 in Ahmadnagar ; 10,552 
in Sholdpur; 10,317 in the Ednarese districts; 7485 in tho Eonkan ... . 
districts; 4967 in Gujardt; 3744 in Bombay; 3359 in Ndsik; 1690 in 
Efadnde^; 1583 in Goa, Daman, and Din; 595 in Sind; 15,968 in 
other ports of Imdia; and 3562 outside of lndio. *• , 

Of 900,621, the total population, 812,12‘4 (406,908 males, 405,216 * 
females) or 90*17 per cent spoko Hifardthi. Of the remaining8$,497 
persons, 48,254 or 5*85 per cent spoke Hindustani ; 12,384 or 1*37 
per cent spoke Gujardti ; 10,776 or 1*19 per cent spoke Telugn ; 6900 . 
or* 0*77 per cent sjwko Marwdri; 6239 or 0*58 per cent' spoke • 
English; 2539 or 0*28 per cent spoke Portugnese-Konkam ,or 
Goanese; 1013 or 0*11 per cent spoke Tamil; 882 or 0*09 per cent' 
spoke Ednarese; 98 spoke Panidbi; 76 spoke Hindi; 66 spoke' 
Arabic; 55 spoke Burmese; 34 spoke Sindhi ; 30 spoke Pashtu; 

28 spoke Persian; 23 spoke Chinese; 10 spoke French; 6 spoke 
German; 2 spoke Baluchi; 2 spoke Greek ; and 1 spoke Itdion. 

The following table gives the number of each religions class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each age, the percentan'o 
on the total popnlation of the' same sex wd religion. The colnmna 
referring to the total population omit religious distinctions but show 
the difference of sex: 
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Pooirx PopuLJ.Tio^rm- Aos, 1381. 


Aobci 

Yeabs. 

Bisdub. 

UOSAUfA'XS. 

CUUSTUXS, 1 

3 

*3 

a 


1 

1 

11 
tw Ho 
fU g 

SB 

9 

^ s 
si 

b 

eS 

1 

& 

eS 

Sg 

•> 

tl 

b 

s 

1 

g,^ 

■31 

§S 

Up to 1 ... 
1 to 4 ... 
6 to g ... 
10 to 14 ... 
16 to 10 .. 
20 to 24 ... 
26 to 20 ... 
30 to 34 ... 
35 to 30 ... 
40 to 40 ... 
60 to 64 ... 
65 to 60 ... 
Above 00... 

Total ... 

11.204 

44,621 

62,438 

63,417 

30,873 

31,127 

30,235 

30,880 

28,274 

40,901 

18,803 

8737 

10,860 

2*02 

10*43 

14*64 

12*52 

7*23 

7*29 

0*10 

8*04 

0 62 
0*60 
4-43 
2*00 
4*65 

11,383 

48,013 

58,741 

43,130 

20,483 

30,105 

39,350 

37,610 

26,525 

:)8,G0S 

10,701 

3815 

22,535 

2*70 

11*13 

13-97 

10*26 

7*01 

8-GO 

0-30 

8*03 

6*31 

0*18 

4*70 

2*Ji 

6*30 

530 

3106 

3966 

2089 

1453 

1005 

1797 

1757 

1413 

2110 

1023 

458 

1338 

2*40 

0*91 

13*07 

12*06 

0*84 

7*55 

8*40 

8*27 

6*05 

9*90 

4*81 

2*00 

030 

536 

217(1 

2871 

2261 

1430 

1749 

1045 
1837 
1238 
2059 

1046 
376 

1283 

2*67 
10*43 
13*79 
10 81 
0*91 
8*40 
9*34 
8*82 
6*95 
0*89 
5*03 
1*50 
0*10 

132 

379 

468 

878 

S57 

1244 

1182 

684 

405 

491 

203 

117 

182 

2-16 

0-19 

7- 04 
0-17 
6-83 

20-32 

10-31 

0- 54 
9-01 

8- 02 
3-30 

1- 91 

2- 97 

109 

394 

603 

371 

807 

318 

362 

288 

183 

270 

95 

51 

118 

3*22 

11*06 

16*03 

10*97 

9*03 

0*41 

10*71 

8*52 

6*50 

7*90 

2*81, 

1*50 

3*49 

426,'l91 

420, *237 

21,'231 

20'S05 

0121 

3379 

Up to 4 ... 
1 to 4 ... 

6 to 0 ... 

10 to 14 ... 
13 to 10 ... 
20 to 24 ... 
25 to 20 ... 
30 to 34 ... 
36 to 30 ... 
40 to 40 ... 
60 to 64 ... 
55 to 60 ... 
Above GO... 

Total ... 

Jews.' 

OlUEKS INCLirsiKa 
Fa'bsis. 

Total. 

9 

38 

63 

41 

36 

11 

10 

14 

13 

18 

10 

6 

10 

3- 10 

13- 10 
20-00 

14- 13 
12-06 

3'10 

0- 65 

4- 83 
4-43 
0-20 
3-44 

1- 72 
6-63 

12 

45 

08 

43 

28 

20 

IS 

10 

18 

20 

10 

10 

18 

3-04 
13 67 
20-00 
13-07 
8-61 
0-07 
6-47 
6-77 
6-47 
007 
3-03 
3-03 
S-47 

25 

79 

109 

119 

99 

89 

68 

03 

68 

118 

60 

26 

68 

2-69 

8-18 

11- 29 

12- 33 
10 25 

0-22 

0-01 

7-04 

7-04 

13- S3 
6-18 
2-69 
0-01 

22 

72 

107 

88 

so 

56 

61 

64 

47 

01 

20 

13 

44 

3-05 

10-00 

U-SO 

12-22 

11-11 

7-6J 

7-08 

7- 60 
052 

8- 47 
3-01 
1-SO 
0-11 

11,000 

17,123 

00,039 

50.044 

32,810 

34,070 

42,291 

39,300 

30,173 

43,707 

20,184 

9373 

21,400 

2-01 

10-35 

14-61 

12-41 

7-21 

7-48 

9-20 

803 

fl-o;i 

9-00 

4-43 

9-05 

4-71 

12.007 
50,700 
02,205 
46,889 
21,337 
38,301 
41.720 
39.833 
-lajiio 
41,015 

20.008 
9304 

23,008 

2*70 

11*37 

13*93 

10*30 

^7*03 

8- 69 

9- 30 

a*94 

6*28 

0*20 

4*70 

2*10 

5*38 

300 

329 

005 

7k 

466',101 

445',620 


. _ The following table sbowa tbe proportion of the people of tbe 
district wbo are unmarried, married, and widowed : 

POOA’A jHAKSTAas JOSTAOS, 1881. 



niNoua 


Under Ten. 

Tea to 
Fourteen, 

Fifteen to 
lYlnoteon. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Shirty and 
0\cr. 

Total. 


Hales. 

Fe- 

males 

Holes. 

Fe- 

males. 

Ualcs. 

Fo- 

malca 

Holes, 

Fe* 

males. 

Hales. 

Fe- 

males. 

HaIcA 

Fo* 

males. 

Unmanled. 

110.319 

109,199 

45,683 

15,883 

16,052 

1011 

12,380 

328 

4704 

853 

100,100 

127,773 

Harried 

1740 

8736 

7476 

20,863 

13,618 

27,236 

05,840 

68,383 

131,800 

88,295 

210,301 

219,032 

Widowed ... 

03 

207 

257 

770 

403 

1237 

2130 

0301 

17,100 

04,004 

20,003 

73,482 

1 «. 

UUSALUA'KS. 

Unmaxiied. 

6553 

0409 

2124 

1351 

1001 

112 

U4a 

88 

516 

123 

10,709 

7083 

ITarrted ... 

46 

170 

161 

872 

877 

1233 

2134 

3330 

0557 

4339 

0204 

0000 

Widowed ... 

4 

4 

14 

28 

14 

30 

122 

^ 270 

1014 

3370 

lies 

3713 






CURISTIAKS 






Utunarrlcd. 

976 

1009 

375 

300 

311 

164 

2099 

03 

in 

*1 

4201 

1673 

Uarried ... 

4 

2 

a 

10 

16 

139 

320 

667 

1375 

050 

1718 

'1301 

Widowed 

... 

... 

. ... 

1 

... 

4 

7 

3Q 

136 

307 

142 

342 
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Wales 
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To 

males 

jlUlcs 

Pc 

males 
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Fe* 

Butlea. 
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Id. 

tsilts 

tlninarrlcd 

303 

loa 

103 

77 

77 

35 

67 

7 

13 

1 

les 

«« 

Merncil 

2 

1 

7 

11 

21 

43 

73 

32 
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3CS 

tu 

Uidoftcil 
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0 

0 
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S3 

os. 

so 

23 
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o 

J 

9 
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tTninamcd. 

3 

3 
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7 


6 
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so 

i 
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1 
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4 

3 

00 

s 

71 

0 

Widened , 


1 
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4 

• 
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According to Occupation tho 1881 census rotums divide the 
population into sis classes : 

I.— In Oovemnient seivicc, learned professions, literature, and arts, 28i026 
<jt 3'11 per cent 

TT —la Domcdtio 1 1)261 or 1 ^ pcx* cenfc. 

m —In Trade, 9141 or 1 01 per cent, 
ly —In Aniculturo, 293,304 or 83 57 per cent. 

V— In Crafty 67,371 or 7 40 per cent 

. YL—IuIndcEmte and UnproductiTO occupations, including children, 188,558 
« 51 24 per cent, 

' According to the 1881 census, of 205,355 liousos, ISS,-!©! were 
occupied and 51,951 unoccupied. The total gave an average of 
S8'S9 honses to tlic square mile, imd the 158,401 occupied houses an 
average of 5'87 inmates to each house. 

There is one village dv town to about every 4’51 square miles of land 
and each village contains an average of 760 people, add about 173 
houses. Except eleven towns, including 181,700 people or 20'50 
per cent of the entire inhabitants, the popolatiou. of tho Poona 
district, according to the 1881 census report, lived in 1177 villages, 
with an avoiago of 610 souls m each vilmgo. Of tho whole number 
of towns aud viliagos 85 had lobS than 100 inhabitants i 170 had 
from 100 to 200; 138 from 200 to 500; SOO from 500 to 1000; 135 
from 1000 to 2000 ; 24 from 2000 to 3000 ; 22 from 3000 to 5000 ; 
8 from 5000 to 10,000 ; and thiee moro than 10,000 inhahitanta * 

^Tho bulk of the people of the village communities of Poona nro 
of the Afaratlia Rnnbi caste. At tho head of the commonity is tho 
ptUtl or heieditary headman. In many villages two or more fiimihcs 
either each provide an officiator or servo in rotation, bnfc in most 
villages tho headman is always taken from tho same family. When 


* Contributed by 3Ir. A. Eeyscr, (XS, 
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there are more families than one the division may generally he 
traced to the sale of part of the headman's property and right to 

hold office. In the smaller villages there is seldom more than 

one Brdhman family in which is vested tho hereditary office of 
' ktilJcami or village accountant. The headman and the accouut- 

' ant jointly exercise all authority in the ' village. Authority is 

nominally vested in the headman alone, hut tho superior edu- 
j cation and intelligence of the accountant, who has to ivrite all 
i reports and jury findings, give him almost the whole power. 
Next to the headman and accountant comes the village moneylender 
who is usually a' Marwdr or a Gujardt Vdnia, but is often also 
a Brahman and is sometimes a Mardtha. He advances mioney 
I to tho husbandmen to pay their assessment and to provide funds 
: for such emergencies as marriage, and funeral expenses, and also 
for improving their fields and adding to their farm stock. His 
position as a monopolist enables the moneylender to make terms 
which to European ideas, accustomed to countries whero money is 
} cheap, ore very harsh. At tho same time the moneylender is hy no 
- means always an evil character. In many villages he is the people's 
best friend, without whom they admit they would neither he able to 
j(j find seed to sow nor money to meet their necessary expenditure. 

That his terms are not so excessively harsh as they are sometimes 
u represented, is shown by the fact, that, as a rule, his customei’s prefer 
to apply to him for advances to improve their estates rather than 
avail themselves of the more liberal terms on which money is offered 
by Government. As a middleman between the cultivators and the 
Government, •who ensures the punctual payment of the land-rent, 
the moneylender is a valuable public servant. The other Govern- 
ment servants are tho Mhdrs, who are messengers, scavengers, and 
general assistants to the.headman and accountant, and the Ramoshis 
or village watch. In a few cases Mhars and Ramoshis receive 
' cash payment, but in most cases they are paid partly by grants of 
rent-free Government land and partly by a fixed proportion from 
( each landholder’s crop. Besides these two sources of income in the 
larger towns tho Ramoshis often get fees from travellers whose carts 
they watch, and these payments in villages on the main lines of 
traffic sometimes amount to considerable sums. The headman and 
■ the accountant are paid by rent-free • land and cash. And if the 
assessment which they escape paying does not amount to a certain 
fixed percentage on the revenue coUeoted the sum is made up by 
Government, so that they are really paid in cash. ' Several other 
village servants are paid by the community. The climgula or 
assistant headman whose functions are now almost obsolete, but who 
'still takes a share in all village festivities and ceremonies; the sonar 
the gold and silver ’smith; the autar or carpenter ; the loliar or 
blacksmith; the parit or washerman; tho /iimWtdr or potter; the 
fthdyi dr barber; the c7idni67idr or carrier and shoemaker; the dhor 
or Mang who makes ropes ; the Jtoli or waterman ; and, in tho larger 
villages, the gu/rav or priest who looks after the temple, and the gram- 
joshit or Brdhman astrologer who performs most ceremonies. All 
of these are usually paid in grain, but money payments, especially 
to clients from dependent or incomplete villages, aire not imeommon. 
a 310—13 
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In tho larger villages in the plains flie Ml staff o! olBcc-ljeaiaa i 
and serrants is genorally found; in the smaller villages, espccallj 
in tho hilly Treat, tho stalf is by no means complete, Maoyoitia 
smaller Tveatcrji villages are composed of a few Koli families mill 
• one or even ivithont any family of Mhtlrs and with one accmaidm 
for a group who usually lives in tho Largest village of his circle. ^ 
Except in one or two largo towns such as Junnar'aad ilancliar, the 
Musalman population is small. With rare exceptions, they lua oa 
terms of perfect friendship with the Hindus, and in a few viBaan 
tho head family or one of the head families is Masalman, w 
• principal occupations of the Musalmdu portion of the commonityve 
those of butchers, weavers, vegetable-sellers, and labourers. Pinis, 
except as liquor-sellers and Government servanjs, are almost 
unknoTvn. Though the various Hindu castes do not intermatry ot 
eat together, with the exception of the ilfhars, Mdngs, Edmoshts, and 
Chdinbars, they mix freely, and use the same wells. Dispatte 
between the different castes are rare. The- chief exception 
to this is that Hnnbis and Mhurs* have often serious qnirrel 
regarding the death of cattle, the Xitnhis charging the Mh&m | 
with poisoning their cattle in order to got the carcases. Besides tho 
regular body of villagers,'group3 of reed-huts on tho outskirts of a 
village often mark the camp or settlement of a gang of wanderers, 
Of these wanderers the chief are tho 7nujdns or paok-buUook oivnors, ^ 
tho Kollultis or rope-dancers, tho Xaikdilis or basket-makers, tho- 
, Vaidus or herb-sellers, and the Vadars or eai’th- workers. 

In 1875 the jDeccan Biots Commissioners came to the conclusion 
" that the distidct exported little except its superfluous labour. During 
the eight mouths from October to J one, especially during-tho latter 
portion of this period, a considerable proportion of tho Xnnbi or ^ 
cultivaling classes go to Bombay, where they earn a living as palan- 
quin-bearers, cairiers, grass-cutters, and labourers. It is impossible 
to make an accurate estimate of the proportion of the population 
who yeaily move to Bombay in search of work. It is probably not 
less than five per cent. And, if the numbers are added who go .to 
the local labour markets and ply their carts along the principal 
thoroughfares, the estimate may safely be doubled,^ This practice 
of a yearly migration in search of labour tends to preserve amoug 
tbe people a spirit of independence and &clf-reb‘auce. In years of 
Ipcal scarcity the people scatter in soarcli of subsistence to all parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, to the.Bei'ars, and to the Hizam's Domi-. 
nions. The practice though attended with some inconveniences, was 
of considerable assistance to Government in fighting the 1876 
famine. . ' ^ 

Bra'lmians,® according to the 1881 census, included fifteen 


1 Tho 1S81 ccaana shows that 111,650 people horn m Poona wore in tint year 
found in different parts of the Bombay IVeudenoy. The detaih aio s Bombay 69 000 
aaninat 51,600 in 1872, Ahmadilagar 14,800, ShoLipur 95.>0, S5Ura 1690. Nijaifc 4340 
Khindesh 3630, KoUIm 3250, BelgamnSlO, Batnaglii 660, Kid.Wgi 400, Dhtrw.tr 
310, and Kituara 130. 

- Hindu caste details are from materials collected by Jfr. K. Baghuuilthji by personal 
loc.al in^uiiy and from information supplied by Mr. AT. bf. Kuute, 
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classes with, a strength of 49,039 or 5*80 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The following statement; shows the divisions and the 
strength of Poona Bi'ahmans : 


Pooy.i JlRuajiAxs, ISSl, 


Dl VI lies. 

Hales. 

Vi-nialu. 

j Total. 

1 Division-. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Chitp^liaa 

«j010 

S37i 

n.-'iSl 

1 

j 

93 

85 

178 

De<ikiisth 

10,7SS 

10,001 


1 llarvarli 

119 

30 

lOD 

Oevrukho 

OH 

79 

175 

' Slicnti 

200 

170 

415 

nia\ id 

I'i 

n > 

37 

I 

07 

33 

100 

Govtinlhan. 

310 

"aO 

GOl 

1 Tiraul 

1G9 

131 

S09 

Gujarati 

*21b 

a 


1 VJduT 

01 

19 

190 


0 

2 

U 





KiinoJ «•. 


230 

cyj 





Kachiidt) 

811 

735 

lo7tl 

Total ... 

23.511 

23,523 

19,030 


Ollitpa'vaiis’^ from the fact that the Peshwa helongod to their 
tribe are historically the most important of Poona Brahmans. They 
ai’o returned as numbering about 11,000 and as found over tho whole 
district. Besides Ghitpdvans they are called Ghitpols and Ghiplunns. 
Of these names Chitpavan is said to mean either pure from the pyre 
chita or pure of heart chith, and Ghitpol is said to mean heart-burners. 
It seems probablo that these names, like the thu‘d name Chiplunas, 
come from the town of Ghiplun-in Ratndgiri, their chief and oi*iginal 
settlement whoso old name is said to have been Ohitpolan.^ Since 
1715, Avheu Peshwa Bdldji VIshvandth.ros§ to bo tho- chief man 
in the ^lardtha state, the Chitpavans have also been known as 
Konkanasths, that is the chief Konkan Brdhmans. . Their worship 
of Pai-ashuj’dm, the slayer of tho Kshatriyas. and the coloniser of the 
!Koukan, on Parashnrdm hill close to Ghiplun, the fact that they 
are called Faraslmrdm srishti or Parashurdm^s creation, and the 
meaning puro from the i3yre which the sound of their name suggests, 
to some extent explain the ciu’ious legends of which they are the 
subjects. According to tho Sahyddi'i IChand, Parashurdm was so 
defiled by the slaughter of tho ICshatriyas that Brdhmans refused 
to perform any ceremonies for him. At that time the bodies of 
fourteen shipwrecked foreigners happened to be cast ashore by 
the sea, which then washed the foot of the Sahyddri hills. These 
corpses Parashurdm purified by burning them on a funeral pyre or 
cliita, restored them to life, taught them Brahman rites, and made 
them perform ceremonies to free him from blood-guiltiness. 
Parashurdm wished to reward his new priests, and as the Deccan 
had already been - given to Bi'ahmans he prayed the sea to spare 
him some of his domain. The sen agreed to ^retire as far west as 
P.arashnram could shoot an aiTOW from the crest of the Sahyddris. The 
arrow was shot and reclaimed a belt of land about thirty miles broad. 
The banks of the ‘Vashishthi, about forty miles north of Eatnagiri, 
were set apart for the new Brdhmans, and in memory of the process by 
which they had been purified they were called Ohitpdvans and their 
settlement Ghitpolan. After establishing this colony Pai-ashurdm 
retfred to Gokarn in North- Kdnara. Before leaving he told the 
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1 Tills account of the ChitpdTans has the approval of Bdo Bohcldur Gopdirdo Hori 
Dcsbmukh. ~ Sahyddri Khaiid, I. 2. 
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Brilitnaus, i£ they were aver in trouble, to call on him, and ho would, 
come to their aid. After a time, fearing that they might he forgotteu, 
one of the Brahmans feigned death and the rest called on their 
patron to come to their help. Parashuram appeared, and, disgusted > 
with their deceit and their want of faith, told them that they would 
lose the power of meeting in council and would become servile. 
Accordingly they are said to have married Shndra women and become 
degraded.^ The historic value of this legend is hard to estimate. 
The writer of the Sahyddri Khand was hostile to other local Brahmans 
as well as to the Ghitpdvans. He dishonottrs the Karhade Brahmans 
by a story that they are descended from the bones of a camel which 
was raised to life by Parasbnrdm. This story, probably, arose from 
a play on the words hkeer an ass and Mi a bone. The explanation has 
nothing to do with tho.Karhudes who are almost certainly a Deccan 
tribe who take their name from the town of Karhdd in Satilra 
at the sacred meeting of tho Koina and Krishna rivers. As the two 
stories arc so similar it seems probable that the Ghitpdvans Avera 
called after the old settlomont of Chitjmlan, and that the resemblance 
of that word lo chita a pyre suggested some parts of the legend. 
At the same time it seems probable that tbo Ghitpdvans did not/ 
like tho bulk of Kouknu Brdhmans, enter tbe Konkon by land. 
Their fair complexion, tho extent to which they use the Konkan 
dialect in their homes, and the legend of their arrival as. shipwrecked 
sailoi’S seam to show that they came into the South Konkan from 
beyond the sea. Whether they were foreigners is doubtful.® The 
legend of the shipwrecked sailors being foreigners or mlemhhaa is 
to some extent supported by the low position Avliioh the Ghitpdvans 
formerly held among Brdhmans, and by the commonness among 
them of light or gray eyes. The GWtpdvans have a tradition that 
they came from Amba Jogdi in tho Nizam’s country about 100 miles 
north of Sholdpur. They say that they were originally Deshasths 
and that fourteen Brdhmans of different family-stocks accompanied 
Parashurdm to tho Konkan and settled at Chiplun. These fourteen 
family-stocks belonged to two brauolies or slidkhdsj Shdkala and 
Titiriya. The sutm or ritual of the Shdkala branch is that composed 
by the seer .^hvaldyan and of the Titiriya branch is that of the seer 
Hiranyakeshi. They pay homage to the goddess Jogdi or Yogeshvari 
of Amba, and, wherever they are settled, build a temple in her honour. 
At Poona there are two temples to Yogeshvari, one red and the other 
black. Among Chitpdvans Yogosbrari takes tbe next place to Ganpati. 
Before marriage and other ceremonies they go to her temple with 
music and ask her to como and be with them during the ceremony 
Until the rise of Bdldji Vishvandih Peshwa, who belonged to 


* Another ^mmtatates that Chitp.lvaas were not foreigners butBhob or local 
^oriMO layWs OneuW^uscupts, IH. 703. This %n(l. with slight rarin- 

references are, Mooic’s Hindu P.inttBon, 3S1 ; 
yUka History of tha South of India, 1 137-138; Grant DulTs Jlarathis, 1.8; 

^"5 Burton’s Gcaand tho Blue Jlountains, 14-13 ; 
U85J| Boyal Asiatic Society Bombay, XVIL 374 

» Rdo Bahidur GopHUo Hail Doshmuli. 
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their class^ the Chitpavans lield a low position and were known 
chiefly as spies or haricdrds. Even after sereral generations of 
power and wealth, with strict attention to Brahman rules, the purer 
classes of Brahmans refused to eat with them, and it is said that 
whon BAjiray, the last, Peshwa (1796-1818), was at Nasik he was 
not allowed to go down to the water by the same flight of steps as 
the pi'iests.^ Whatever disqualifications may in theory attach to 
the ChitpAvans, their present sookiI and religious position is'as high 
as that of the Karhade or any other branch of Deccan Brahmans. 

ChibpAvans have no subdivisions. All eat together and.intermarry 
except families who have the same or an akin family-stock.® 
Among the common surnames or ddndus are Abhyanlcar, Agashe, 
Athavle, BAl, Bapat, Bhagvat, Bluit, Bhdve, Bhide, Chitale, Damle, 
Dugle, Gudgil, Gadi’o, Jog, Joshi, Kaiwe, Kunthe, Lole, Limaye, 
Londhe, Mehendale, Modak, Nene, Ok, Patvardhan, Phadke, RAnade, 
Sathe, Vyas. The names of some of their family-stocks or gotras are 
Atri, Babhi-avya, BhAradvAj, Gargya, Jamadagnya, Kapi, Kashyap, 
Kaundinya, Kaushik, Nityunjan, Shandilya, VAshistha, Vatsa, and 
Vishnuvriddha. Many families, though settled for generations in 
the Deccan still call themselves Konkamisths and differ considerably 
from Deshasths. Many of them can be recognized by their gray 
or cat eyes, their fair skin, and their fine features. The Poona 
ChitpAvan speaks pure MarAthi. As many of the owner’s are rich 
and most are well-to-do, Uliitpavan houses are generally comfortable 
and well kept. The house is gener-ally built round a central plot or 
yard and is entered through a gateway or passage in one of the 
outer faces of the building. Prom tho inner court a few steps lead 
to tho veranda or o<i, for the house is always raised on a plinth or 
jote three or four feet high. In the veranda strangers are received, 
boys and girls play, . a clerk or agent spreads his account-books, or 
the women of the house swing and talk. ^I'he ground floor has four 
to seven rooms, a centre hall, a back veranda, and the second 
storey has four rooms and two great halls ; the walls are of brick and 
mortar and the roof is tiled. Tho woodwork is either of teak or of 
common timber. A rich house costs £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000-10,000) 
to build, a middle-class house £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-3000), and a 
poor house £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500). 

The furniture in a I'ich man's house is worth about £400 (Rs. 4000), 
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' Hamilton’s Description of HinduatAii, IL 197 ; Grant Duff’s lilaritblls, 1.8; Wilks 
(History of the South of India, I. 157-158J says that when he wrote (about 1880) tho 
Brdhm.ins of other parts of India denied that the Koukanostbs irere Bnihm<-m3. In 
their predatory incursions the Konkanasths are said to have greedily sought for copies 
of the Sabyildri Kliand and destroyed them. Grant Duff (M!trdtb.As, IT 8) mentions 
that n few years before the Peshwa’s overthrow arcspcstablo Brdhman of Vdi in Sdtdra 
ivaa degraded because ho had a copy of the Sabyddri Kband. 

"The akin yolrasor family-stoolts are Dhdradvdj, Gdrgya, and Kapi ; J dmadagnya and 
Vatsa jKdshyap and. Shdndilya ; Kaundinya and Vdshishtba ; ICaushikandBdkhravya; 
Kityunjan and Vishnuvriddha ; Atri alone has no kin ; hence tlio saying AM diii 
saraiui/ii maUri, a person of tho Atri family-stock can be joined to a person of any other 
family-stock. Besides surnames and family- stocks, tliero aro pravars or founders’ 
names which are subdivisions of family-stoeks. Thus tho Shdndilya stock has three 
pravam, Shdndilya, Asit, and Doval, and other family-stoeks include three or five 
founders’ In marriage the boy and should, on' tho father’s side, bo of 

different founders’ names and of different famiiy-stocks. 
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in a middlo-claaa Jiouso about £D0 (Bs. 900), and in a jua W 
about (Ks. 160).* Few fatnilios liavo alatgocncragi stOTd 
cooking and eating vessels to ontertahi the whole company olgbsn 
called to a castc-dmacr or JDnihmaiMojan. , ^ 

_ In rich and well-to-do Ohitpiivan families soon alte kwi 
either in November- Deconibor or in April-Jlay a jssar’a Eiicy'j 
of the different lands of grain is bought and kept in a atoto-r a 
or kothi. Stores of oil and of fuel aio also !.ud m, Eromhj 
to day little is bought in tho market except vegetables aiid W 
The daily porclu^es iu'iich families are mode by aBiikoi 
man-servant, and m middle and poor families by tho head of tb- 
house or by grown sons. The women of the himily never go to to 
market to buy vegetables or tniit. Tho daily supply of milkcMtSi 
in most cases fi'om tho family cows and bnffialoes; in some cissi 
it is bought from a inilkmau. The dairy is entra»ted to tSil 
women of the family, and in rich houses to Brdhman servaafel 
^ost of tho grain, chiefly rice, wheat, millot, and pulse, is giomiil 
daily by Kuubi servants. Except at certam robgioue cevouioBies,! 
which very rarely take piece, a Koakanasth should eat no deshl 
and drink no liquor. Their every-day food is nee, millet or wheal 1 
bread, pulse, vegetables, oil, whey, milk, and cords. Their drintu \ 
water, milk, and aomotimes tea and coffee. Spiiituous liquor h I 
forbidden by caste rales, but its use, ospeowlly tho use of European 1 
smuts, has of lata years becoino oommoaeramong the inoio educated. J 
ilioy tako two meals a day, one- between nine and eleven in | 
the morning, tho other between seven and nine in tho evoning. ileii 1 
and women eat separately, the women after tho men have done; I 
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cliildreu ^ talce a meal -early in tlio morning and again in separate 
' dislies Tivitli the father or mother ; after ho has been girt with the 
sacred thread a hoy follows the same rules as a man. The head of 
the house, his sons, and guests of supei'ior rank sit on low wooden 
stools in a row, and in a second row facing them are guests or 
male relations of inferior rank, hfetal or leaf plates ai’e laid in 
front of each stool and to the right-hand side is a water-pot or 
tdmhya and to the left a cup with a ladle in it. On the top to 
tho right are cups for curries and relishes. Tho pulse and grain 
are soiwed by a Brahman cook, and tho vegetables and butter by 
one of tho women of tho family, generally tho host’s wife or his 
daughter-in-law. The dihuer is served in three courses, tho first of 
boiled rico and pulse and a spoonful or two of butter, the second of 
wheat bread and sugar* and butter with salads and curries, and tho 
third of boiled rico with curds and salads. With each coui'sc two 
or three vegetables are sorred. Tho plato is not changed dni’ing 
dinner. In each course tho chief dish is heaped in tho centre of 
the plate j on tho right tho vegetables are arranged, and on the loft 
the salads with a piece of lemon and some salt. Bi rich families tho 
chief dishes arc served by a Brdhmau servant, and tho salads by ono 
of tho women of the family, generally by tho host’s wife or his 
daughter-in-law. Nxeept on a few holidays and by a fow strict 
elders tho rule of silence at meals is not kept. Tho dinner lasts 
about half an hour. After dinner a fow chow a basil leaf and sip a 
little water, others chow bctolnut o'r a packet of botcluut and 
leaves. Tho ordinary monthly food charges of a household of six 
persons, a man and wife two cMldren and two relations or dependants, 
vary fora rich family from £G to £9 (Rs. CO-90); for a middle 
class family from £!< to £6 (Rs. 40-G0) j and for a poor family 
from £1 10s. to £2 (Rs.lo - 20).^ 

Indoors a rich OUitpavan wears a waistcoat, a silk-bordcred 
w'aistcloth, and either leaves his feet bare or ^valks on ivooden 
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The money outlay of a beggin;' or bhiht/mb Briibniau who receives constant 
presents of grain and clothes is much less than tho sum named in tho text. 
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clogs or pattens. At dinner and when worahijiplng his house gods 
ho wears n silk wnibtcloth and puts on a fresh waUtcloth at bed ' 
time. lu cold weather ho x'otls a shawl round his head and puts on' 
a finnuol waistcoat. Out of doors ho wears u big round daUruamed 
turban genemlly with » bolt of gold on tho front of the oatmost fold 
and a low central peak covered with gold. Tho usual colours are 
tvhitOi red^ crimson, and purple. ITo wears a. short eottou or broad-' 
cloth coat, a doublo-breostcu twelve-knotted or Tiardbandi waist- 
coat, a .shouldorclotli, and on his feet square-toed red shoes, llis 
wnistcloth and shonlderoloth nro daily washed at home. His full 
or ccrotuouial drcss is tho same ns his overjr-day dress. Tho English 
speakers^ or as they aro called, wear small neatly folded 

turbans, English-cut shirts and broadcloth coats, coloured stockings;' 
and English boots and shoes, and iu a fow cases loose tronsurs. 
Of oruamuuts, a rich man wear's a pearl or gold necklace, o' 
diamond or gold finger ring, sometimes a pair of bracelets ronnd 
tho right or left wrist, and a pearl carring. Old men wear; a 
nccklaco of gold with pearl.-*, coral, and rudydksh or rosary heads. 
Ezecept that it is cheaper, a middle-class maa^s dress does not differ 
from a rich man's dress. On. ceremonial and other full-drcsa 
occasions a poor Brdhumtt generally wears a turban, a shoulder- 
cloth, and a coat. A rich man's wardrobe, and ornaments are 
worth' about £820 to £380 (Ra. S200 - 5800), a middle ■ class 
ilrdhuuin's £50 to £85 (Es. 500-850), and a poor Brahman's £1 to 
£3 (Es.lO-a0)->- 

Tho indoor and oatdooi* dress of a I'ich Briihman woman is a 
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robe and bodice of cotton and silk. Tbe robe is twenty-four to 
tliirty-two feet long and three to four feet broad. It is passed round 
the waist so as to divide it into two parts of unequal length, the 
longer part being left to fall as a skirt and the shorter part being 
drawn over the shoulders and bosom. In arranging tho lower half 
of the robe the comer of the skirt is passed back between tho feet 
and tucked into tho waist behind leaving in front two gracefully 
drooping folds of cloth whicb hide tho limbs to below tbe knee nearly 
to tbe anklo. The upper part is drawn backwards over tho right 
shoulder and the end is passed across tbabosom and fastened into tho 
left side of tho waist. IVhon going out tho skirt of tho robo is drawn 
tightly over the-hcad, and tho end is hold in the right hand about tho 
lovel of the waist. Tho bodico is carefully made so as to fit tho chest 
tighcly and support tho breast, tho ends being tied in a knot in front 
nnder the bosom. It covers tho back to below tho sliouldcr-blado, and 
the sleeves, which are tight, come within about an inch of tho elbow. 
The right sleeve which is covered by the robo is plain, but, except 
among tbe poorest, tbe fringe of tho left sleovo is highly ornamented 
Vr'ith gold and embroidery. On manriago and other great occasions 
a rich woman draws a shawl over tho back part of her head and 
holds tho ends in front ouo in each hand at about the level of the 
lower part of the bodice. Her indoor jewelry includes head, ear^ 
noso, neck, arm, and toe rings. Though sho may not have a 
specimen of every form of oruament, a rich woman has a largo 
stock of jewelry worth £170 to £750 (Rs. 1700 - 7500). Except that 
her ornaments aro fewer and that her outdoor dress is loss costly, a 
middle-class woman's dross is nearly tho same as a rich woman's. 
A poor woman has fow and light jewels and a small store of clothes. 
The value of a rich woman’s wardrobe varies from £50 to £120 
(Rs. 500-1200); of a middle class ivoman's from £15 to £:fO 
(Es. 150 - 300), and of a poor woman’s fi'om £2 to £4 (Rs. 20 - 40).^ 
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Tiro value of a woman's ornamonte varies from about £1.60 to about - 
£750 (Ra. 1500 - 7500).i . ' 

Till they are four yeai’s old tho children of the rich, mid^e, ' 
and poor run naked about the house ; out of dqora they are 
coTorad with a cloak which is drawn over tho 'head and ends in a 
peaked hood. After he is four year's old a boy generally wears a 
waistband in tho house and a girl a petticoat. Out of doors a boy is., 
dressed in a cap and waistcoat and a girl in a petticoat and bodice. 
Affpr it is seven or eight years old, a child’s dress comes to cost 
as much as a grown person's.. The value of a rich boy’s 
wardrobe varies from £50 to .£100 (Rs, 500- 1000),' of a middle-class . 
hoy’s from £20 to £-10. (Rs. 220-400), and of a poor boy's from 
£4 to £7 (Rs. 40 - 70). Tho value of a rich girl’s wardrobe varies 
from £25 to £50 (Rs. 250-600), of a middle class girl's from £17 to 


I Tho detaili oro : Of Heab OnsAuesra, cAandraior, the (luartor or crcsccut .. 
noon, lOf. to £3 (Its, S-2Q) i phul at flower, (>». to £1 lOr. (Rs. 3-19) ; idaU, the, 
flower of the Pandauus odoranisimiu, l(k to £1 10a. (Rs. 6.15) ; n!4Adi, n flower, 
shaped ornament, £I-to Xfl.lOr. (Its. 10-25); muti, 8hai)ed like a cone, 10s.' to 
£4 (Ra. 8-10) ; phirhkht phut, or tho screw-onsHment shaped like a flower, 10s. to 



ucNTS, mangal >u(m tho IncUy Uircad of Wack 1>e.-idB, 10s. to;f2 (Bs.6:20): 
c/tondraAdraatringof crosccots, x-IO to£Si>(Us. 300-800) ; vajratth, litcndly thuuder- 
holt-ix>anslei perJiaps a lightning-giiard, £l 44, to £7 10s. (Rs. 12.7S) ; pudydcAe. 
gtUhlea neckl.'icoof gold coins £2 to £3D (Rs-SO-SOO); X'onMa, literatly necklace, of 
gold and pearls, £5 to £40 (Rs. 30-100) ;’ckd4m pot, tho one.groin necklace; of gUss 
Beads with a largo ccntml gold stud, lOs. to £1 lOi. (Rs. 5-15); 'san’, to £50 



shape like a row of millet groins; £3 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), total £Gt do. to £285 
(Rs. 642 • 2350). Of Wnnn'un^, rui phut tdkne, literally a thread of rui or Calotropis 
gigantca flowers in form like tho rui flower one of the holiest and most spirit-scaring 
of plants, £5 to £15 (Rs. SO-ISO) ; gold bangles or bdtigillt £20 to £35 (Rs. 200-350) ; 
clihond, £10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000) ; pdtlu, £1 to £35 (Rs. 10-350) ; (odds or cords, 
a rope-shaped ornament, £15 to £50 (Ra 150-500) ; got, Rterslly a' circle, -£'20 to 
£G0 (Rs. 200-600) ; and vdti, litcraUy a crook 'or carved ornament with or without 
diamonds, £16 to £100 (Rs. 150 -1000), total £81 to £315 (Rs. 810 • 3150). Of 
Fbbt OiufASicnrs, for tho nuklcs todtU or ropes of silver, £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200), and. 
for the toes Jodvdo or double rings, 16s. to (Ra. 8 - 20) ; phut or flower rings with a 
knob or boas, 2s. to 14s. (Rs. 1 - 7) ; pend, a ilowor in shape like a gonda flower, 2s. to 
8s. (Ra. 1-4); and nulscii in shape like fish, 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), total £1 Ss. to 
£4 2s. (Ra. 14-41). 

The names of tho ornaments are inteicsting. Several of the names show, and 
several of the forma hear out tho evidence of the names, that before they were m.ade of 
metal manynfthoomamentswcromadooffloworsorofgnias, Tho kind of flower crass 
orphint ehoson, and tho eharaotcr of the originals of the ornaments which have notthcic 
flouKO in plats or trees, suggest tliat at first aU were worn, not os they are now worn 
for look’s sake, but because tho objects from W'hich they were made or of which they 
were copies were holy or spirit-scaring objects. At least in thocaso of plmts theroot 
of too behef in their spint-scanng power seems to hare been the exportmeo of their' 
heaUno power, tho hdief that spirits fear and flee from plants being part of the 

early tlieory that sickness is spiriboaused. aiost of tho ornaments whi* ore not 
motal copies of holy pUnta ate copies of other holy or spirit-scaring objects, tho 
1 *'**'’ tko sacred bull. In'iUustration of this suggestion 

A uctiuled Accouttt of tho hood ortuunoats won by Brdbmon woznon is sivon in tlio 
Appendix* " 
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£23 (ilH, 170 - 230), an<i of a poor girPs from £4 to £.> (Us. 30 - 30)4 
1 iso vsiUso of a ljay*.s ornnirujnt * \*arjos in a riels family from £30 
Kj £Jj0 {H-s. .loo - C*0U), in s\ mi»idJc*eI.i-a flatuily from £10 to £33 
(H.-i- 100 ' 3301, anil in a jxKjr family from £-*1 to £0 (It:!. 30-00). 
TIio value of ;v girPa ornimusif » v.iric-a in a riels family from £10 
to £J0 (Ii<s. 100 --lOO), in a inMille-c'.e-^ family from £1.3 to £25 
(P'S. i 30-2.30), sstnl in a peer Cstnily Irani £2 to £o (1th. 20-30).^ 
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As a class CLItpavajia are notable for« tbeir cleanness and 1« 
tbeir neatness and taste in di'ess ; tbeir stinginess^ hardness^ and 
craftiness are also proverbial. Cbitpavans are beyond donbt one ol . 
tbe ablest classes in Western India. They were the mainstay o£ the i 
Mardtha power when the Maratha power was at its hipest. In B27 
the Hiziim found every place filled with Konloin Brahmans;^ in 
1817 Mr. Elphinstone found all the leadii^ Brahmans in the Pool 
Government connected with the Kbnkan.® Under the Bnglisl 
they have lost much of the power which for a century (1717-1817 
they enjoyed. Still their superior intellect, their eagerness loi 
' education, and the high positions they hold in Government serrict 
enable them to maintain their supremacy in all Mardthi-apeaking 
districts.^ Beyond the limits of Western India their talents aw 
. admired and respected. In Sir George Oamphell’s opinion no 
Hindus have shown greater administrative talent or acuteness^ 
and Mr. Sherring held that for quickness of intellect, for energy]; 
practical power, and learning they are unsurpassed.* They are 
, Government servants, lawyers, engineers, doctors, traders, money-, 
lenders, moneychangers, writers, landowners, • husbandmen, nn^ 
religious beggars. 

A rich Ohitpdvan rises at seven, bows to the picture of his favourite 
god, washes his face, bo^vs to the sun, and drinks a cup of milk 
coffee or tea. Ho sits talking till eight, and, attended by a Brdbman 
servant or two, bathes, and tying a silk or newly-washed cotton 
. waistcloth round his middle and setting his feet on wooden pattens, 
goes to the house-shrino or god-room. In the house slmine he sits 
on a low wooden stool before the gods for about half au hour, 

' repeating prayers, worshipping, and chanting versos. When his 
worship is over, he marks his brow with the tilaik or sect-mark, 
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changes his silk 'waistoloth, if he has worn itj for a cotton ■waistcloth, 
and sits in his office doing business till eleven. He dines with some 
male friends or near relations, chews betelnnt and leaves, and 
sleeps for an hoar or two, awakes about two, washes his han^ and 
face, dresses and sits in his office, and, towards evening, goes to look 
after his estate or to walk. He comes back about six, washes, 
puts on a silk waistcloth, prays, chants, sups, and goes to bed about 
ten. Middle-class BraWans may be divided into grahasths or 
laymen 'and bhikshuks or clerics. Lay Brahmans belong to two 
classes, those who are employed as clerks in Government or 
traders’ offices and those who lend money or manage land on their > 
own account. A Brithman clei'k in the service of Government or 
of a ti'ader rises at six, washes, and goes to market to buy whatever 
is wanted in the house. He returns, bathes between eight and nine, 
and, after repeating prayers, worshipping, and chanting verses for 
about ten minutes, dines. After mnner he chews betelnnt and 
leaves, dresses, and goes to office. He comes back at six, generally 
reads a newspaper, or sits talking, washes, repeats Sanskrit prayers 
for ten minutes, and sups at or after seven. After supper he chews 
betelnut and leaves, smokes tobacco, and sometimes plays chess or 
cards. He goes to bed about ten. Middle-class lay Brdhmans, 
who are not in service, are generally landowners and moneylenders. 
A man of this class rises about six, washes, and sits on his veranda 
chewing betelnnt betel leaves and tobacco,, and doing business. 
He bathes at nine, worships, and again sits on the veranda doing 
business. About noon he goes into the houso, dines, sleeps for an 
hour or for two hours at we most, and again sits in the veranda 
till four.. Ho then goes to look after lus property, and, after 
visiting a temple, returns at dai'k ; about an hour later he sups and 
goes to bed about ten. A priestly or bhikshuk Brahman rises earlier 
‘ than a lay Brdhman, washes, and finishes his prayers and worship 
by seven. If ha has anything to buy, any food to beg, any enquiry 
to make about a dinner, or if ho has friends or relations to seo, he 
goes out; if not he sits repeating the Yeds or reading Fnrdns till 
nine. About ten he washes, and putting on a silk waistcloth 
makes offerings of water, cooked rice, and fiowers to fixe and to 
gods, and dines. He dries his hands and mouth with a towel 
which he always carries in his hand or across his shoulder, and 
chews betelnnt and betel leaves. About noon he goes to sleep, and 
wakening about two washes and sits reading his sacred books. At 
five he goes out, visits a temple, and returns at sunset. After his 
return he repeats prayers and other verses, till about seven ; he 
then sups and either sits talking or reading some sacred book and 
retires at ten. Poor Bi'dhmans may be divided into pi'icsts and 
beggars. These rise at five, bathe, -and put on a fresh or woollen 
waistcloth and repeat Sanskrit prayers till about seven. When 
his prayers are over he marks his brow •with the tilak or sect-mark 
and goes out, the beggar to beg, the. family priest to his patrons’ 
houses, where he worsmps the house gods, and helps the family if any 
marriage, thread ceremony, or other important family business is on ' 
hand. Their dinner hoar is not fixed ; it is generally about twelve.' 
A begging Brdhman' does not always, dine at home, but whether ho 
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diues lato or early afc homo or, abroad' Iio novor miasca Ma midday 
sleep. Generally after meals priests pftitlior at a fixed place, and 
repeat Vcdic texts or talk on various subjects, and receive invitations 
' to dinner for tbe next day. They return borne after sunset, repeat ^ 
■ prayers, dine, and go to bed about nine. ' - • ‘ , 

A ricb woman rises beforo borbnaband, and'after’nurBing bei 
cbild if abo Las a young child, bands it to her servant, who is 
goncraily of tbo ^rdtlus Ctasto. Sbe bows befora tlio basil plant 
and to tbo sun, washes, and repeats verses. She next gives orders fii 
the cook who is generally a man, and to other bousebold servants who 
are gonerdly women, has her hair combed, and bathes.^ After her 
bath she puts' on n fresh robo and bodice, worships the basil plant' 
nod otiior bouse gods, and reads a chapter of some sacred blardthi,' 
book. She fluperintonds the cooking of the midday meal, and when 
the men have begun to eat dines in a separate room. When 
bor meal is over she sleeps for abont two hours, and after wakening 
sits taUdug with ncigbbouvs or -relations. Abonn five, sbe visits 
a temple for a few minutes and on her return looks to the ‘cooking 
of tbe evening meal, 'and, when supper .is over, goes to bed at ten, 
A middle-class woman, liko a ricb woman, rises before her husband, 
bows to tbo Hwccfc basil plant, and wnsbeai Sbo sweeps tbo 
cooking room, puts tbo vessels in order, kindles a- fire, and sots a 
pot of cold water over it. She sweeps the god-room, prepares 
- lights, arranges vessels and flowers, and, taking tbo pot from tbo, 
fire, bathes. After bathing and combing her luiir she begins to 
cook. When dinner is ready sbo serves it to her husband and other 
mule metnbors of tbo family in tbe women's ball, and to the women 
of the family in or near tbo cook-room. After they baye finished 
sbo takes her own dinner. She co'wduugs tbo cook-room, sleeps 
half an hour to an hour, and sets to cleaning rice, cutting vegetables, 
sweeping, and cooking. About seven or eight she serves supper, 
and, after the men of the house have finished, she herself sups, 
cowdongsthe cook-room, and goes to bed after ten. The life, of 
a poor woman is the same ns the life of a middle-class woman/ 
except that as she has all tbe housework to do she has little leisure 
from dawn till ten at night.. Occasionally she is able to. rest 
between two and four in the afternoon when she chats with her 
neighbours or goes to hear a preacher. With her neighbours her 
talk is of her troubles and worries and about her ohildren, how she 
is to -clothe thorn and bow her husband can ever get; money enough 


>7he airictnesaof ilioruletliat certain articles in a lionso may bo touched and 
certain articles may not be touebed by a middlB-class or Shiii-a Servant comnlieatoa 
the arrangements in a Briluuan household, A Knuhi servant the 

room, kitchen, and dining room of tbo house. He may touch heddiuo and wodW 
cloHies; ho may not touch fresh- homowashed'eotton clothes. He jm»v touch dw 
grain ; ho can touch no grain that is wet. These rules oro puszlinir and much 
required in teaching and Iwirnwg them. Even BrUhiuan servants aro hamDeradThv 
mfes.. men thoy Eavo bathed and pt onwooUen, flax, or silk dotCff ^ 
pure and can tench anything, . Tbqr become wipnro if they teuch anythimr iSn™ 
sucJi os bedding or such wcanog apparel as a coat or a “turban. 
shoe or a piece of leather they have to bathe. A schoolboy after his ^ ? 

boX“wa Wf or sister to tom too pages ofhi, Icatoer-coveSSschfd. 
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to marry tliem. Either at a pond or a river bank she has to wash 
all the cotton clothes and occasionally the ■woollen and silk clothes 
■which her husband and children used the day 'before, and carries 
back to the house a pitcher full of water which she rests on her 
right hip. So important a part is this of their daily life that, when 
they meet, the poorer Brahman women ask each other if their day’s 
washing and water-drawing is over. The husband milks -the cow 
if there is a cow, and the wife warms the milk, puts a little whey 
into it, and turns it into curds. The curds are churned into whey or 
buttermilk, the buttermilk is kept, and the butter is clarified into 
ghi. As all these operations are pure the churning pole and strings 
cannot be touched freely by any person except the mother and the 
■wife to' whom the management of the dairy always belongs. The 
washings of the cooking vessels, broken pieces of food, the cleanings 
of grain, and the remains of uncooked vegetables are gathered in 
a vessel and kept in a comer, and form part of the cow's food. 
"When a boy becomes five years old his life begins to be ordered 
by regular hours. He rises about six, his fiice is washed and he is 
taught to repeat verses in praise of the sun and other gods, and to 
bow to them. About seven _he has a dish of rice-porridge and 
milk, or bread, and milk. About eight or nine he is bathed in 
warm water and dines "with his father^about noon. After dinner 
he sleeps for about two hours when he gets some sweetmeats or 
milk and bread. About four he is taken out- and brought home 
between five and six, and, after eating some milk and bread, is sent 
to bed. liVhen about six years old a boy is generally sent to school. 
He now rises at five, his face is washed, and he gets some bread 
and milk and is taken to school. He returns at ten and is 
bathed and sandal is rubbed on his brow. He dines about 
.eleven with his &thcr and after dinner takes a nap. He rises 
about twelve or one,' eats sweetmeats, and is taken to sebool, 
and brought hack at six. Ho sups before seven and goes to bed 
soon after. . Except that he has less milk and few or no sweetmeats 
the daily life of a middle-class and of a poor boy is much the. 
same as that of a rich, man's son. The daily life of a rich man's 
daughter is 'much the same os that of his sou. A few middle-class 
families, like the rich, send their girls to school, while the poor and 
a few of the middle-class girls help their mothers in housework and 
pass the rest of their time in play. 

Ghitpdvans are either Apastamhas or Bigvedis, that is their 
rites are regulated either by texts ■written by the sage Apastamba 
of the 'K'Tiahna or Black Yajurved or they are regulated by the text 
of the Rigved. Apastamba and Rigvedi Ohitpfivans' intermarry. 
They are Smdrts that is followers of Shankardcharya who hold the 
doctrine that the soul and the world are one.^ They worship Shiv, 
Vishnu, and other gods, and observe the regular Briibmaaic fasts and 
feasts. Their priests, who belong to their o^wn caste, spend most of 
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^The original ShankaTicMfyii, who was a Ndmbari Brahman of thoMalabdr Coast, 
is believed to have lived abont a.d. 700. Ho has been succeeded by tbirty-threo 
pontifTs ■whoso head-(iuarters ace at Sbringeri in West Maisur. His followers 'ore 

found chiefly in Wcstcra and Southern India. 
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thoir time at tlioir jiatrons or yajmdns. Tho family priest is most 
useful to his patron, Beaitlos his religious duties he buys articles 
Tvanted 'by the ladies of his patron’s family and helps his patron iu 
procuring good matohes-for his children, or iu arranging the terms 
of a loan. Tho patron, if ho has a mind for it, also finds his priest a 
ready listener or talker on abstruse subjects, tho origin of life, 
the force that made and motdds tho world, and together they sigh 
orer tho thought that life is a vain show and that their share of the 
gutter of life is so si^l. Though the social power of the orthodox 
is less than it was, and though among the younger men some are 
careless of tho rules of caste, the hereditary connection between 
priest and patron, and tho self*containednos3 of a Brdhman 
family are powers strongly opposed to change. Families who 
incline to leave the old ways are often forced to conform by the 
knowledge that innovators find great difficulty in marrying their 
daughters and getting %vivos for their sons. As a class, ChitpdvanB 
have zealously taken to the study of EngUsh. In the whole of the 
Poona district few Chitpavan families ai*e without one or two young 
men who know some English. The hulk of the mon in some streets 
in Poona city understand English, and even those who are settled in 
villages os husbandmen take care to sccui'e an English education for 
theii* sons.^ 

For her first confinement a young wife generally goes to her 
parents’ house. When labour begins the girl is taken to a warm room 
whose windows havo been closed with paper. Great anxiety is felt that 
the birth should happen at a lucky moment. Should the child be horn 
in on nnlucl^ hour, as when the mil mhhatra or the twenty-fourth 
constellation is in the ascendant, it is believed that either its father 
or its mother will not live lon^. When tho woman has been taken to 
the lying-in room a midwife is sent for, and if the woman suffers 
severely the fiimily priest is called to read tho verses from tho Teds 
and Purdns which drive away evil spirits. Sesamum oil and bent 
grass or durva are brought and handed to the ffimily priest or any 
elder of the family, who holds the gross in the oil and repeats verses 
either one hundred or one thousand times over tho oil. Some of the 
oil is then given to the woman to drink, a cow’s skull is hung over 
her head in the room or laid on the housetop, and the rest of the 
oil ‘is rubbed on her body. As soon as it is born tho child is laid 
in a winnowing fan, the mother and child are bathed in hot wafer, 
fire is kept burning iu tho room, myrrh-incense is burnt, an iron bar 
is laid on the threshold of the lying-in room, and an nnTthgn jar 
filled with cow’s urine with a branw of nim leaves floating in it is 
set at tho entrance of the lying-in room. To prevent evil spirits 
coming in along with them any person entering tho room must take 
the nim twig and with, it sprinkle his or her feet with the urine. 
When the father of the child hears of the birth, ho goes to the house 
to perform the jdikarm or birth-ceremony. When ho reaches the 
honse he bathes either in hot or cold water from a pot in which 
a gold ring has. been dropped, and washes the clothes ho was 
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wearing when the news of the child’s birth camo'to him. • The person 
who performs a birth ceremony is considered as impure as the person 
who performs a death ceremony. In case tho father suffers from 
- some grievous malady such as leprosy, some one of his family 
performs the rite. Whether the father performs the rite or not 
ho must bathe and wash and must aVoid touching any one until 
1 he has washed. In tho women’s hall a square is traced with 

i quartz powder.and two low wooden stools are sot in the square. "The 

> father, wearing a rich silk waistcloth, bows before the house gods 
I and the elders, and aits on the stool to porform the birth ceremony. 

; Before he begins he pours a ladleful of water on the palm of his- 
right hand and throws it on tho ground, saying, ‘ I throw this water 
to cleanse the child from the impurity of its mother’s body.’ The 
; mother then comes from tho lying-in room with the child in her arms 
3 and sits on the stool close to her husband. The ptinijahavdchan or 
ij holy blessings, indtrijsa-pujan or mothers’ woi-ship, and ndndisliradh 
5# or , joyful-event spirit-worship, are performed.^ Then tho father, 
taking a gold ring, passes it through some honey and clarified butter 
is which are laid on a sandal-powdering stone and lets a drop fall 
a into the child’s month. He touches the child's shoulders with his 
right hand, and presses the ring in his left hand against both its ears. 
He repeats verses, smells the child’s head three times, and mtbdraws. 
The midwife cuts - the child’s navel cord with a penknife and buries 
. tho cord outside of the house. The fether takes in his right hand 
' .the ring and some cold water, and sprinkles the water on tho wife's 
. rightbreastwhoaftcr this may begin to suckle the child. A present 
of money to Brdhmans ends tho birth-ceremony. A Brdhman is 
j engaged from the first to the tenth day to read soothing passages 
of scripture or shantipdtlis. After the reading is over ho daily gives 
a pinch of cowdung ashes which are rubbed on the brow both of the 
* oMld and of the mother. 

1 Either on the fifth or bn the sixth evening after a birth a 
■j ceremony is performed called the sliashthi-pujan or the .worship of 
3 the goddess Shashthi tliat is Mother Sixth. An elderly woman 
I draws six red lines on tho wall in tho mother’s room, and, on tho 
j I ground near tho lines traces a square with lines of quartz, and in 
I / tho square sets a low wooden stool. . Six small heaps of rice are 
, laid on the stool and a betolnut is sot bn 'each heap in honour 
J of Jivanti, Kuhu, Baka, Shashthi, Sinivali, and Skanda, and 
f worshipped by the women of tho house. An iron weapon is kept 
j hoar tho god-betelnuts, and both the deities and the weapon are 
I ) entreated to take care of the child. Under the mother’s pillow are 
, laid a penknife, a cane, and some leaves of ftorucZNaiweliazoylonica. 

At each side of the door of the mother’s room are set two pieces 
i of prickly-pear or nivdung and some live coal resting on rice husks. 
Cooked rico is served on a plantain leaf, sprinkled with redpowder 
mustard seed and udid pulse, a dough lamp is placed over it, and the 
whole is carried to the corner of the street for tho evil spirits to eat 


> Details of these serviecs are given under Marriage. 
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and bo pleased. Allliongh tho family is held impure for ton 
the first, fifth, sLtth, and tenth days after a birth me considered 
lucky for nlins-giving or for feeding Brahmans on dishes propwd 
without water or fruit. For this reason on the oyening of tho fifth 
a fonst is given to relations, friends, and bUhhnh or beggmg 
BrdhmanB. The sixth night is considered Ayngorous to tho child. 

Tho women of tho houso keep awako all night in tho motheirs 
room, talking and singing or playing, and somotimos a Brolmaa w 
engaged to repeat verses or read sootmng lessons or shantipdtliS with 
the object of driving away ovil spirits. On tbo tenth tho mother is 
bathed, the walls of the lying-in room aro cowdunged, tho bathiug- 
placo is washed, and tmmoric, redpoivdor, flowers, and a lighted 
lamp aro laid near or over it. Tho lap of tho midwife, who is generally 
of tho washerman caste, is filled with rice, betelnut, leaves, and frflJtw. 
and sho is presented with a rohe and a bodice and money. On tho 
twelfth day tho ear-boring or hmia^vcdh ceremony is performed. 
The mother, with tho child in her arms, sits on a low wooden stool 
in a sq^uare traced with lines of ^nartss powder. Tho goldsmith 
comes with two gold wires, sits in front of tho mother, and pierces 
with the wires first tho lobo of the right ear and then tbo lobe of 
tho loft car, and withdraws after receiving a present varying fi'om a 
turbauto (1 anna) and tho price of tbo wires. A girl's car is bored | 
in five places, in tho lobo, twice in the upper cartilage, on tho tra)gus, I 
aud tho concha of tho ear. A gii'l's nose is bored when sho is ayeaX'OS , 
two old. Tho bole is generally mado in tho loft nostril ; but, if 
child is tho subject of a vow, the right not tho loft nosh’d is horedf 
If a boy is tbo subject of a vow bis right nostril is bored and f 
gold I'ing is put into it. The father, mother, and child then bathe, an^ 
the father and mother with the child in her arms sit on two low wooden 
stools set in a square of lines. After the puni/dkavdchan or holy-j 
day blessing, aud the ^udishraddha or joyful-event spirit-ivorshipi 
rico grains aro spread in a silver plate and the name of tho family goat > 
or goddess is traced with tho gold ring. The family astrologer comes? 
with tho child's horoscope, whioh ho draws out at his house, and lays 
it in front of tho silvor plato. The horoscope contains four nameq i 
for tho chdd ; throe of tneso he fixes and leaves the fourth for thu ' 
parents to choose. These three n.imes are traced on the grain witlj 
the ring, and, at the same time, aro traced the namo of tho family 
deity, fio month, and tho ruling planet. Then tho family astrologeil 
lays the ling on the rico and tho lyholo is worshipped with sacdali 
posto and flowers, Tho fathor worships tho astrologer and sotting thoi 
plato on his right knee reads out the names loudly so that the persons] 
near may h®r them. Tbo astrologer reads ont the horoscope anm 
calls a blessing on the child’s head, saying, 'llay tho child live to a\ 
good old ago.' A feast and a money present to BrjUimans ends tho\ 
naming. 

A ci'odle is hung in the women’s hall and kinswomen and friends 
bring a plate with a bodice, a cocoanut, a turmeric root,- and 
a hctol packet. Two low wooden stools are sot near tho cradle and 
tho mother sits with the child in her anus on ono of tho stools. 
An oldorly married woman marks tho child’s and its mother's brows 
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with redpowderj and another woman' sitting near the mother takes 
the child in her arms. A woman of the house and another woman 
from among the guests lay in the mother’s’ lap a cocoannt^ turmeric^ 
and redpowder, and fivo married women lay the child in the cradlo 
and sing songs. A lighted lamp is waved round"^ tho mother aud 
childj and the women guests retire each with the present of a bodice 
and a cocoanut. "When the child is a month old tho mother goos to 
the house well, worships it, and I'cturns. 


During the fourth month if tho child is a boy tho snn-showng 
.,or surtjdvalokan is performed; in tho fifth tho earth-sotting or 
hhuvujit, pavesliani and in the sixth, eighth, tenth, or twelfth 
month the food-tasting or annuprdslian. In tho case of a girl 
tho sun-showing, the earth-sotting, and tho food-tasting aro all 
performed at the same time. On some lucky day in a boy's 
fourth month a quartz square is traced in the house and two low 
wooden stools aro placed in a line. On tho right stool tho father 
sits and on the lefc stool tho mother sits with tho child in her arms. 
After tho punydliavdeJian or holy-day blessing, tho mother goes 
out of the house followed by her husband, and holding her child 
up shows it to tho Sun pmyiug him to guard it. They ■walk to 
the village temple and presenting tho god with a packet of betel 
and a cocoanut beg him to bo kind to tho child. On their 
return if it is on tho way they call at the maternal uncle’s house, wliero 
fruits ore laid in the mother's lap and tho child and its parents aro 
px’osented with clothes and ornaments. On roturniug homo tho 
husband and wifo wash their hands and feet, and water is waved 
over tho he.ad of tho child and thrown away. They tako their seats 
as before, Tho father fills a silver or gold cup with sugared milk 
mixed with curds honey and butter, and sots it on a high wooden 
stool, and in front of tho cup' lays fifteen pinches of rico and sets a 
betolnut on each pinch in honour of Bhumi, Chandra, Shiv, Surya, 
"Vishnu, and the ten Bishds or Directions, and they aro worshipped. 
Then taking tho child on his knee, with its head to tho south, a 
^ gold ring is passed through the contents of tho cup and held up, and 
'.I what falls from tho ring is allowed to drop into tho child’s mouth. 
'Tho Brahmans and the priest are given money and retire, A_ carpet 
(is spread, and some carpenter’s tools, pieces of cloth, a pen ink-pot 
Jand paper, and jewelry aro laid on tho carpet and; to find out what 
'tho ciiild is to become, bo is laid on his faco near them and tho 
.'fij’st thing ho clutches' shows to what calling he will tako in after- 
• life. 


, A child’s birthday is marked by sovoral ' ohsei'vauces. In tho 
morning the father bathes in warm water and tho mother and child 
aro rubbed with sweet-smelling oils aud powders and bathed in hot 
water. A square is traced in tho womon’.s hall, and three low 
wooden stools aro sot in tho square, two in a lino and tho third in 
. front of thorn. Eighteen little rico heaps aro piled on the front 

• stool and a betelnut is laid on each heap. Ouo of tho betclnuts 
represents tho family-deity or hul-dcvia ; another tho birth-stai* deity 

• or "jnnnin-nalcshatva devata ; others Ashvatthnina, Bali, Bibhishan, 
Bbdnu, Hanumtiu, Jamadugni, Elx'ipdchiirya, Mdrkandoya, Pi’ixjdpati, 
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Pralhdd, Bdm, Shoathi, ViKhncsh, anil Vyds; two represent the 
father's dccoasotl parents. Tho iatlior ond motlier mth the child in 
her arms tako tlioir scats on the two stools and a married womaa 
marks tho child's hrow wth x-odiwvder. Tho honso gods and tlia 
elders arc bowed to, and, with their leave, tho holy-day Wiwamu 
and tho joyfnl-ovontspudt-worshiparo performed, and the eighteen 
doilies arc naked to givo the ohiltl alouglife. A little milk misod 
with a littio molasses and sesamum seed is put in a silver cap, and 
given to tho child to drink. I'ho Brahmans get some inouoy and take 
their leave, and tho iky ends with a fe&it. On this day the father is 
forbidden to pare Lis nails, to pluck out any hair, or to quarrel with 
or sleep with his wife.' ^ ' 

Tho shaving or duiul of tho boy's head takes pkco in tho first, 
sccoud, tim'd, or fifth year, or at tho samo time as tho thread-girding.- 
lu tho morning of tho shaving day, after anointing themselves with 
oil, the father, mother, and child bathe, and, dressing in rich clothes 
and covering thcmsolvcs with shawls, sit in a lino in a quar^ 
tracing. Tho usual holy-day blessing and joyful-ovcnt spirit- 
worship ni-e porformod, ilio s.acrificinl liro is lit, tho boy is seated on 
tliu kneo of his maternal unolo or on a wooden stool set in a square 
traced with linos of qnartz, and tho barber shaves his licad except 
the top-knot, Tho boi'bor retires after receiving a present varying 
from a tiirbau to a few copper coins. The boy is anointed irith ' 
sweot-smolling oil and batlicd along with his parents. After ho is 
dried, ashes from tho sucrifioinl fire aro robbed on his brow, and tho 
coromony ends with a feast to Br.'thmans, 

Chitpiivans gird th^ boys ivith tho snored thread when thpy aro 
sovon to ten ycara old. Tbo boy’s father goes to tho house of tho 
family astrologer and asks him to fix a lucky day for girding tho 
boy. Tho astrologer refers to his almanac and names a day in ono 
of tho five sun-northoning or waxing months, Jfoy/t orJauuai'y- 
Febrnary, Fdliiitn or February - Mavob, Ohaitra or If arch- April, 
Fnis/id fc/i or April -ifay, and / yexhlh or llay- J one. If the boy was 
ton on QUO of tho fivonorthoning months tho astrologov must avoid 
his birth-month, and if tho boy is the jyeMh or eldest of bis family 
tho astrologer must avoid the month of JijesUh or May- Juno, Tho 
thread-girding always takes place betweon six in the morning 
and noon j novor after midday, A week or two before the day 
fi.\Qd jfor tbo girding the near relations and friends are told, 
and during tho interval Ihoy by tarns feast the boy and his pm'onts. 
Drummers and pipers nro sent for and the terms on which they 
Avill play at the thread-girding are fixed, ahootli or porch is built, and 
invitation cards or lagnadiitia are sent to distant relations. To invito 
tho caste neighbours the boy's parents and thoir male and female 
I'oktions and friends start accompanied irith music. Boforo they 
start they ask tho house gods to attend the ceremony, then they 
ask tho viUago god, and then thoir lektions and friends, lu tho 
booth or porch an earthen altar is lundo facing tho west, threo of tho 
boy's cubits long, three broad, and ono.liigh. In fitmt is a step about 
a span squnro, and behind, tho back rises about eighteen inches 
above tho altar in threo six-inch tiers, each nan'oiver than the tier 
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Lolowifc. Tlio whole ia wliitawaslied. A day before the thread-girding' 
tao punijdhavdchan or holy-day coHingj the ghdna or rice-pounding, 
and the devpratishtlia or god-installing aro performed with the same 
detail as before a marriage. On the morning of the thread-girding 
day the boy and his parents bathe and the ghatikusthapaii or 
lucky-hour installing, and patriJcdpujan or birth-paper worship are 
^ performed with the same detail 'as before a* marriage. The 
mother’s feast or mdtribliojan follows. Twelve low wooden stools 
aro set in a row and twelve unmarried thread-wearing Brahman 
lads take their seats on the stools. At one end of the row are 
set a silver dining plate and a lighted lamp, and behind them 
two low wooden stools on which the boy and his mother sit. 
Dinner is served and all dine, the boy eating from the wnmn 
plate with his mother. When the meal is over the boy goes to his 
father, fetches silver or copper coins, and presents them to the 
tivolve^rdhman lads. Then a quartz square is traced and a low 
wooden stool is sot in the sfguaro. The boy is seated on tho stool, and 
the family barber ahave.3 his head and retires with a present varying 
from 2s. (He. 1) to a turban. The boy is rubbed with sweet scents 
and oils, ho is bathed, his brow is marked with rodpowder, and he 
is brought into tho house. He is decked mth ornaments from 
head to foot, a rich shawl is wrapped round his body, long wreaths of 
dowers aro hung from his head over his chest and back down to 
his knees ; a cocoanut and a betel packet aro placed in his hands, 
and the priest, faking him by tho arm, leads him to tho house gods 
before whom ho lays tho betel packet and makes a bow. Ho is led 
before his parents and other elders in tho house and bows to them, 
and is then taken outside and bows to Brahmans. ■ Two low wooden 
stools are set on tho altar facing each other, over tho eastern stool 
about a pound of rice is poured and the boy is made to sit upon tho 
rice ; over tho western stool no rice is poured and on it tho boy's 
father sits. Hound tho altar are spread carpets on which learned 
pandits and shdstrts sit and on the other side of the altar tho I'cst 
of tho guests sit leaning on pillows and cushions. Behind the boy 
stands bissister with anoartbeu jugholding water covered with mango 
leaves and a cocoanut, and his mother Avith a lighted hanging lamp. 
Some male relations hold between the boy and his father a sheet of 
unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and tho family priest 
fills with red rico tho hands of nil tho guests botli men and women. 
The astrologer repeats rnangaldslitalcs or lucky verses. "When tho 
lucky moment comes the cloth is pulled on one side, tho boy hands 
the cocoanut to his father, and lays his head on his father’s feet. 
TJio father blesses him, and tho guests shower rico on him, and 
the niusiciaus raise a blast of music. Tho father takes tho boy and 
seats bira on his right knee, and tho guests wthdraw with betel 
packets and a cocoanut. The Brdhman priest and other laymen 
throw rico over tho boy's head and seat tbo boy on a low stool to tho 
father’s right. An earthen square is traced in front of the father 
and blsiilcs of sacred grass arc spread over it. A lurried 
woman bi'ings a live coal from tho house on a tilo and lays it near 
tho altar. Tho priest blesses tho coal and spreads it ovor tho altar, 
and on it aro laid pieces ofeowdung cakes and fivowood. Water is 
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sprinkled sis times i-ound the altar and rice is throvm over it. I’ta 
father lays a few blades of sacred grass between biinsei and tho 
fire. A cup full of butter is placed over the blades of grass and 
. other blades are thrown over the fire. The priest keeps near him a 
staff or dandkdsht of palaSf Butea frondosa, ns tall as the uptaiscd 
end of the boy’s top-knot, a piece of deer skin, blades of snored or 
darhka grass, a rope of mmj grass long enough to go round the 
boy's waist, two cotton threads one for the boy’s waist the other for 
his neck, a sacred thread orjanve, a bamboo basket or malt, four 
short waistolotha or panekds two of which aro dyed red, aud four 
loincloths or langoiis of which two are of silk and two are of 
cotton. Of the two cotton threads, the priest daubs one in oil and 
turmeric and ties it round the boy’s waist and gives him a loincloth 
or langoti to wear. He then rolls a rod doth round his waist 
and a white cloth round his shoulders. The other cotton thread is 
also mbbed with oil and turmeric and the bit of deer skin is 
passed into it and hung on the left shoulder of the boy in the 
same way os the sacred thread. A sacred thread is also hung over 
his left shonldcr and the boy is made to pass between the sacrificial 
fire and his father. A wooden stool is placed near his father 
and the boy is seated on it facing cast. A metal wator-poi^ 
a. plate, and a ladle are set in front of the boy and ho sips 
water thrice from the pot repeating verses. Ho is then brought 
bock between the fire and his father and takes his former* scat. 
The firo is rekindled, and the father talcing the boy by the 
hand, goes out of the booth, and they both bow to the sun. 
Then, to tho left of the fire or hom, two low wooden stools 
are set, and the father and son stand facing one another. The 
father, in his hollowed hands, takes water, a betelnnt, and copper 
or silver, and poars them into his son’s hollowed hands aud tho 
’ son lets them fall on the ground. After this has been repeated 
three times they again take their seats on tho stools placed for 
them. The hoy tells his father that ho wishes to becomo a 
Brdhman and to be initiated into the mysteries of the sacred verse. 
The hoy holds out his left hand and covers it with his right, and 
the father ties his trvo .hands together with the short waisccloth 
that was wound round the boy’s shoulders. He then puts his left 
hand under and his right hand over the boy’s bound hands, and 
lays them all on tho boy’s right kneo. Thon the boy and his father 
aro covered with a shawl, and tho father thrice whispers the 
Bscrod verso into his son's right ear, and ho repeats it after his 
father. That no ono else, whether Brahman or Shndra, man or 
woman, may hear the verse, all present go to some distance. Then 
the father takes off tho shawl and frees tho hoy’s hands and tho 
father and son take their seats in faont of tho fire. Blessings aro 
aied on tlio boy's head !ind the grass sfa*ing or mmj is tied with 
three knots round the hoy above tho navel, 'i’hepafas staff or 
daiid is given in tho boy’s hands, and ho is told ahvays to keep it 
by him and not to stir without taking it in his hand, and that if ho 
meets any- dangerous animal or anything that causes him fear ho 
should show the staff and tho cause of fear will vanish. Then tho 
father says to his son ‘ Up to this you have been liko a Shndra, now 
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yon are a Brdliman and a BralimacMri, Whon you go out yon mast 
behavo with religious oxaclucss or dehdr; yon must mb dust on your 
bauds and feet befora washing them ; you must take a mouthful of 
water and rinso your mouth with it; you mlistbatho twice a day, 
pray, keep alight tho sacred firo, bog, keep awako during tho day, 
and study tho Vods.’ Then a money present is made to bogging 
Brdhiuans and tho rest of tho guests aro feasted. Tho mother’s 
connection with her son is now at an ond, so sho too dines.; tho 
father, tho boy, and threo Brtllunans fast till evening. In tho 
evening Ibo bhikahdval or bogging comes. Tho boy is dressed 
in a waislclotb, a coat, and a cap, and, with bis pahs staff in his 
hand, goes to tho villago tomplo accompanied by kinswomen and 
with boskets of sweetmeats and music. At tho tcmplo tho boy 
places a coconnnt before tho god and bows, and all return with 
tho baskets and tlioir contents. In tho booth a low wooden stool 
is placed for tho boy to stand on. His feet aro W’aslicd and bis 
brow is marked with rodpowdor and sandal paste. Tbo bamboo 
basket or romH is placed in bis right band and bis pnlas staff in bis 
left. His mother takes a ladle, puts a gold wristlet ronud its 
handle, fills it with rice, drops a rnpeo or two in tho rice, and telling 
tho womott who stirrouud her that sho is giving alms to her son, 
pours the contents of tho ladle into tho bamboo basket. Tho other 
women follow and present tbo boy with sugar balls. When tho 
almsgiving is over, tho boy hands tho basket to tbo priest who 
takes it homo after giving some of tho sweetmeats to tho children 
who are present. Tho boy bathos and the family priest, sittin" in 
front of him with n cup dish and Indio, teaches him tho twilight 
literally tho joining prayers or sandhya. Tho lire is Idudlcd and 
a handful of rico is cooked over ic in a metal vessel. The boy 
throws threo pinches of cooked rice over tho fire and the 'rest 
is kept on ono side. Then live leaf-plates aro served for tho 
father, tbo son, and tho threo Braluuans who have fasted siuco 
morning. Tho rico cooked by tho boy is served to tho threo 
Briilunaus by a married woman. On tho second and third days 
tho horn firo is kindled and tho boy is taught tho twilight pi-ayors 
or mndhija. On tho morning of tho fourth day tho boy is bathed 
and seated on a stool in the booth. In front of him is raised an 
earthen altar or vrinddvan like a lithi pot, and a branch of tho 
palas tree or a blade of darlha gra.'-s is planted in tbo altar. Tbo 
boy worships tho plant, and taking a spouted metal water-pot 
or alhishehpdlra with water in it w.'Uks tlirico round tho altar 
spouting tho water in an uubrokon lino. Then a bodicocloth, a 
looking glass, a comb, and glass bangles aro laid in a bamboo basket 
near the earthen pot, and the boy retires ■with a low bow. Tho boy 
then makes over to the priest tho loincloths, tbo staff, tho deer skin, 
tho sacred thread, and tho grass ropes, and tho priest presents him 
with now ones in their stead. Tho BnUimnns aro presented with 
money and repeat blessings over tho boy's head. 

Twelve days to a mouth after comcsthoi’anwvariaa or pupil’s return. 
On a lucky day tlio boy is bathed ond an earthen altar or slhandil is 
raised in tho booth, fn front of tho altar aro set two low wooden 
stools. Near tho stools aro laid shaiui or Mimosa suma leaves, a 
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razor,rioe, wheat, sesammnjoncl pulse, cards,and bullock’s tlimg 
priest kindles a sacred fii-e and feeds it with butter. The boy sita 
on one of the stools and his parents stand behind him with two cups 
, in their hands, one with cold trater tho other with hot watei*. Tb 
. priest holds a metal plate at a little distance from the boy’s head 
and the boy’s father, with a cup in each hand, presses tho bo^s 
head with the middle part of both his hands and pours tho wder ’ 
from the two cups in one spout into the plate held by the priest 
without letting a drop of water fall on the boy’s head. Tho priest 
pours cards into tho plato, and the father, taking some cords in tho 
four fingers of his right hand, rubs them in a line on tho boy’s head 
Ho begins from the boy’s left ear, then goes to his left cheek down 
to the chin, thon across the right cheek and ear, and then passes 
behind the head to the left ear where ho began. illiB ho repeats 
three times. Then the priest holds in both hands blades' of sacred 
grass with some hairs of the boy’s topknot and the father sheers them 
in two with a razor and ^res tbm into the boy’s bonds. The priest 
drops a pinch of sesamum, wheat, rice, udid, and s/iatni leaves 
over the cat hair in the boy’s bands, and the boy gives the whole 
into his mother’s hands who throivs it in,th6 bullock’s dung. This.is 
repeated seven times, four times beginning with the right ear and 
three times beginning with the left ear. . Then, as if to sharpen tho 
razor, its edge is touched with a blado of sacred gross and the razor 
is made over to the barber with the water from the plato. Tho 
barber sbaves the boy's head, and passes the razor over his cheeks 
and ohin, and is present^ with a now handkerchief, Tho 
sesamum seed, wheat, and rice, and abont Is. (S as.) in cash are 
given to the Brdhman priest. KaranJ Pongamia glabra seeds 
. are ground and rubbed on the boy’s body, and ho is bathod oud 
seated on a low stool near tho saored fire. Sandal posto and 
redpowder are rubbed on his brow, redpowdor on his right 
cheek, and lampblack on his left cheek and on both his eyes. 
Ho is dressed in a waistcloth and two sacred thraads ore thrown 
round bis shouldera in addition to the thread he already has on. 
The deer skin loincloth, thepaJas staff, the mmj grass rope and tho 
old sacred thread are token off, and he is dressed in a coat, shoes, 
and turban; flower garlands are hung from his head and round his 
neck, an umbrella is placed in his left hand, and a biimboo stick in 
. his right. A ^aistcloth is thrown over his shonldors and tho priest 
advises him never to bathe in the evening, never to look at naked 
women, to oommifino adultery, never to run, never to climb a tree, 
nevor to go into a well, never to swim in a river. Ho ends, ' Up to 
this time you have been a Brahmachdri, now you aro a sndlalt or 
householder.’ The boy bows before the priest and tho priest blesses 
him. A cocoanut is placed in tho boy’s hand and he bows boforo tho 
house gods and before his parents and eldors. The boy then tics 
wheat floor and sweetmeats in a waistcloth or panelia, and starts 
for Benares accompanied by relations, friends, and music. He goes 
to a temple and lays the cocoonnt before the god. The priest or the 
boy's maternal uncle or some other relation asks him where he is 
going; he says, 'To Benares. They advise him not to go to Benares 
and promise that if he will go homo they will And him a wife. Ho 
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takes their advice, goes home, and tho thread-girding ends with a 
feast. 

Chitpdvaus geneinlly mai'ry their girls between sis and ton and 
their boys botwcon ten and twenty. In choosing a husband for the 
girl the boy, should as far as possible belong to a respectable and 
well-to-do family, be intelligent, goodlooking, and a little ’ older 
than the girl. Among rich and middle-class families there are other 
points which generally influence a girl’s parents in the choice of a 
husband. Among poor families, thougb this is not always the case, 
money is wanted and wealth in a son-in-law outweighs suitableness 
of age, good looks, or intelligence. The fathers of dull or ill-behaved 
sons, unless they are very rich, have to spend £30 to £40 (Rs. 300- 
400) before they can get tliem married. The form of marriage in 
use among the Chitpavans is the Brahma vivdha or Bmhma wedding. 
According to this form of wedding besides a dower the bridegroom 
receives presents with his wife. 

In rich families who have a daughter to marry the women of the 
house, after consulting the men, send for the priest,^ and one of the 
eldei's of tho house hands him the girl’s horoscope, and naming the 
boy’s father or an elder of tba family, asks the priest to go to bis 
bouse and offer tho girl in marriage. 'When he reaches the boy’s 
house, the priest is seated on a low wooden stool mat or carpet 
in tho women’s hall or in the veranda, and the boy’s father, after 
hearing from the priest why he came, goes into the house and tells 
tho women that a priest has come with the horoscope of such and 
such a person’s daughter. The boy’s father takes the horoscope 
and asks the priest to call for an answer in three or four days. 
After a day or two the boy’s father, if he is a rich man, sends liis 
priest or some male relation to see the girl at her father’s. He 
tolls the envoy if the girl is handsome to ask £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200 - 300) j if sho is ordinary looking to ask £30 to £50 
(Bs. 300-500); and if she is ugly not to refuse her but to ask more than 
the parents can give. The priest goes to the girl’s house, tells her 
father why he has come, and asks if he may see the girl. The father 
goes inside, tells his wife that so and so’s priest has come to see the 
girl, and goes out and sits by the priest. The girl comes and the 
priest asks how many brothers she has, what are their names, what 
is her father's name, whether she has dined, and what she has had 
for dinner. If the girl answers clearly, the priest remarks under 
his breath, but so that tho father may heai', ‘xes, she will reach tho 
boy’s shoulder; that is well,’ Then the gii’l goes into the house and 
•the priest tolls her father that he approves of the girl and that if he 
will got so much money his master will take her in marriage for his 
son. ' After some talk the sum of money is settled and the priest 
goes back and tells his master. In middle-class families, after 
consnltlng his house people, the father, taking his danghtei'’3 
horoscope, goes to the boy’s father and offers his daughter in marriage. 
Tho boy’s father says. Times are hard ; I must have money, not less 
t.lifin £50 (Rs. 500), as my son is clever and holds a good position. 


> A< rich miindoos not generally employ his priest. Ho sends his clerk or some 
other person well known to him ; sometimes an elderly relation, 
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seal tlio bargain. Tlio usual rates are 2a. to 6a. (n.s. 1 -3) a day to tlio 
drum beaters or tdsekaris, and la. to 4a. (Saa.-Es. 2) a day to tbo 
pipers or sandis. 

Tbo building 0 ? tbo marriago porch or booth is begun two to twenty 
days before tbo wedding. It coats 2»--. to £20 (Ks.1-200). On tbo day 
boforo be begins to build tbo host sends his priest to an astrologer 
to find what is tho best timo to begin. An hour or so boforo 
tho appointed timo tho priest goes to his master’s and begins to get 
things ready. Ho takes a metal plate, lays In it rice grains, sandal ‘ 
powder, frankincense, camphor, a lighted lamp, sugivi*, flowers, and 
redpowdor. Outside of tho house he orders a hole to bo dug, and 
near tho hole ho seta two low wooden stools facing each other, one 
for himself the other for his master. Some metal wator-ixits of 
tho kinds called idmhija and pauchpairi are filled with water. Tho 
master dressed in a silk waistclolh takes his scat on one stool, and 
tho priest, sitting in front of him on tho other, repeats texts and 
tho host worships. Ho traces a quartz square in front of tho 
bamboo ov wood jwsfc which is to form tbo clifef post of tbo 
booth, oflei’s u pinch of sugar, and a.<-ks tbo god of tbo booth to 
bo kindly. The boy’s father with bis priest and a couple of relations 
goes to tbo girl’s with a flower garland, sugar, and if well-to-do 
gold or silver ornaments. At tho girl’s, with bis companions ho 
sits on a caipct or mat, and tlio astrologer, consulting both tbo boy’s 
and tbo girl’s horoscopes, finds a lucky moment for bolding tho 
wedding. Tbo girl is made to stand in front of lior fatbm*'a 
bouse gods, her brow is marked with redpowder, n flower gsu'land is 
put on her bend, and uu oruuuicnl is put on bur person. Sugar is 
bitude'd round and tbo cuiupuuy retires. 

Tho bend of the buuso writes a letter asking the bouse and llio 
family gods to bo present during tbo njarringo festivities. Ho 
marks it with redpowdor and jjlacos it in tbo god>hoii.so or lUvhdra. 
To ask guests to the wedding, near of kin both men and 
women, conio tbo day boforo tbo wcdtling and stay live days. 
Sometimes tho girl's people ask tho guests by themselves and the 
boy’.s people by tlieui.-ielves in a diflerent party. But generally 
one party goc.s to the house of tho other and tbo two p.irl5es 
joia and make the invitations togotlicr. Tbo formal invitation is 
known as ciksluiL ~ At both liomsos, boforo oitlicr party starts, the 
priest takes two silver cups aud fills lliem with grains of riuu mixed 
with redpow'dor ; ho also tokos a bag of cocoamits and betelmits. Of 
tbo two silver cups bo gives one to one of the women who is to go with 
tho party and holds tbo other in bis bands; tbo bag bo gives 
to one of tho servants who bangs it from bis sbouldor falling on 
bis back or siclo. At tbo girl's bouse, if it has been itrraugcd that 
tbo girl’s party nro to call at tbo boy’s, both men and women 
dress i 2 i their best, and to burry them tlio priest orders tbo nm.siciaus 
to play. Then tbo party starts, but not boforo they lay a fcAV grains 
. of coloured rice and a cocoanut in front of tbo bouso gods, bow- 
low to them, and ask them to be present at the wedding. At ri* ' 
same time the priest is asked to attend tbo boundary- w'orsbip fiiul 
tbo trotb-pligbtiug. TJiou tlio party start, accompanied by tbo 
pi'icst, musicians, servants, a couple of uicu with guns, and a gaily 
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harnessed horse. • First go the men with guns, then the musicians 
followed by a boy on horseback, then the priest with, the silver 
cup in hia hands containiug grains of red-coloured rice,' then the, 
men, behind them the women, and last a couple of servants/ 
one of them with the cocoanut and betelnut bag under his' 
armj if it is evening there are a couple of torch-bearers. ' In 
this way they go to the boy's house' whore the men, women, ’ 
children, and priest of tiie boy's house are ready to start.' The t^vo 
parties go together to the temple of Ganpati. Here the moo and the 
priests enter the temple, leave a pinch of colonred rice near the god,< 
and pray him to be present at the mairiage booth for five days to 
ward off danger and trouble. They go to the houses of kinspeople, 
friends, and acquaintances. At each house ono of the priests lays 
a few grains of coloured rice in the host’s bands and naming the 
house and the day asks him to the marriage. The women go into the - 
house, lay a few grains in an elderly woman's hands, and ' invite the ' 
family to the wedding, asking some to the dinners, some to stay for 
five days, and some to be present at the wedding ceremony. If they 
are near relations the invitera are given two 'cocoanuts, which are 
handed to the seiwants j if they are not near relations they leave the 
house after having given the invitation. When all the other guests 
have been invited their masters ask the priests to attend. 

Either on the marriage day or on the day before,, a stone handmill, 
a wooden mortar, and a conple of pestlos are washed, and the pestles 
dre tied together with a cotton thread ond.hung with mange leaves 
wd a gold neck ornament and kept in some secure part of the 
house. In the mortar are laid four pieces of turmerio roots, a 
bamboo basket with rice, a new date mat, and a winnowing* fan with 
udid pulse. A little before five in the morning or at eleven, which- 
ever is the lucky hour, a girl or two is sent with mnsio to call the 
women guests. In the women's hall a square is traced \vith red-, 
powder and three low wooden stools for the father mother and son. 
are set in a line, covered mth sacking, and a fourth is set for the priest 
at some distance in front. The priest gives into the fatheris hands- 
a cocoanut, a heteluut, and two leaves, and leads the way followed 
by the father mother and boy to the family gods before whom the 
father lays the cocoanut and betelnut and leaves and asks if he may 
go on with the ceremony. They nest go to the elder guests and 
ask their leave, and when the elders have given them leave take their 
seats on the three stools. • The priest worships Ganpati, lays on the 
mat in front of the father a handmill to whoso neck the father ties 
a couple of mango leaves and marks it rin five places with limo 
and turmerio powder. Meanwhile five married women whose 
fathers and mothers-ia-law are alive rub tbe boy and his father and 
mother with sesamum oil and sing songs while the father fastens the 
mango leaves to the grindstone. When- the grindstone is ready, 
the father grasps the bottom of the handle, the mother grasps it 
holding her hand farther up the handle than the father, and the 
hoy grasps it holding his hana further up than the mother. Then 
the women drop in/the itdid pulse and the three give the stone a 
feAV turns. After they have ground a little of the pulse, the fiither 
mother and boy leave their seats, and. the five married women grind 
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tlio pulso into fine powder singing songs in praise of the boy and 
girl. Next the bamboo basket, to which a silk bo'dico has been tied, 
is brought filled with rice. Mango leaves are tied to the pestles, 
and the father mother and son and the five mniTicd women help in 
pounding the rice. After a littlo pounding the mai'ricd women are 
offered a littlo sugar or molasses and the pestles are put back in 
their places, caro being taken that they do not sti'ike .against each 
other, as it is believed that the knocking of pestles causes confusion 
and quarrels in a house. The hands of five mari'ied women arc 
rubbed with turmeric, their brows aro touched with redpowder, 
ilowors aro stuck in their hair, and the parents bow before them. 

At tlio boy’s house a quartz squtu-o is traced in the women’s hull and 
a stool is set inside of the square, and the boy is seated on the stool 
•with his logs restiug on the gi-ound. A cup containing turmeric 
powder is given to the boy’s mother who pours scouted oil into it and 
either herself or the boy’s sister takes a mango leaf, places a betclnut 
over it, and holdiug the leaf with both her hands, dips the end of 
the leaf into the cup and -witlr it fivo times touches the boy's 
feet, knees, shoulders, and head. This is repeated five times by 
each of the four other married women. After they Lave done, the 
sister or any one of the five women rubs the boy’s body with 
turmeric, and taking him near the door of tho booth, seats him on a 
stool, and bathes him. When his bath is over the boy goes into the 
bouse and puts on a fresh waistcloth. They now make ready to 
carry to tho girl what remains of tho turmeric. In a winnowing 
fun a married Avoman lays a pound or two of rice, two cccoaunts, 
some betelniit and leaves, cups containing turmeric redpowder and 
oil, and a robe and a bodico. Tho Avinuowing fan is given to a 
BCiwant to caiTy on his head, and tho fivo married women with music 
accompany her to tho girl's. On reaching tho girl's tho women aro 
received and seated in the Avomon’s ball. Tho girl is brought out and 
seated on a stool Avhich is placed in a square tracing, she is touched as 
tho boy was touched fivo times over Avith a mango leaf dipped in 
turmeric, and bathed by Lor sister. She is then seated on another 
stool, .and the boy’s sister presents her- Avitb a robe and bodico, I'ubs 
her hands Avith turmeric and her brow with redpoAvder and fills her 
lap with tho cocoanut aud betclnut and grains of rice. Tho laps of 
both tho girl’s mother and sister aro also filled and tho guests aro 
presented AVith turmeric and redpoAvder and Avithdraw, 

. The noxteeremony istho punydhavuchan or holy-day blessing which, 
isnlso callcd tho dcvaJcstluipan or giiordian-cushrining. It is performed 
either on the mam'age day or on the day before tho inaxTiage. About 
seven in tho morning, both at the girl’s and at tho boy's, in tho centre 
of tho marriage booth, a married woman traces a square, and, in tho 
square, places three Ioav Avooden stools in a line covered Avith a picco 
of woollen cloth, a bhanket, or a Avoollen Avaistcloth. A fourth stool 
is set in front of the tlu-oo .and a fifth to tho left for the priest. "When 
these prep.arationa haA'O' been made tho boy and his parents sit 
themselves on tho threo stools and the priest on the fifth stool to tho 
father’s left. A littlo iu front of them aro spread carpets and mats 
on Avhicb bogging priests or hhikshults sit. • Thon the family priest 
leaves his stool and brings from tho house a plate coutoininga 
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uambor of ftvticlciJ of worship.' On llio atool in front of himtho 
father placcij a basket with twcnty-swcu smaH knps.of rice wnVa- 
hulolnut on each heap, an earthen w.ator.pot or m>jml:a1uiK lilki 
with rice, a pii ce of n. turuieric root, a copper Cfiu, €omo bef «lniiL«, a - 
sweetmeat ball, nml an eartlion jar with a bctcluut liiii a copper - 
coin iuM Jo ami its mouth closeil by manpo leaves and a cociiinat. 
Bofore tho stool on wlnVh these articles tiro laid iafiufc a dWi, a water- , ' 
pot, aud .a cup and ladle. When onrything is ready tint prie-.t ’ 
goes into tho house and says, ' We tiro too late; the wnreiiip raunot 
bo finished till after dark.* This is to liurry tho boy’s parents who 
ore dressing' witli care in Ihtir best clotbcs." Tho father comes out 
in a silk wuistcloih, a shnwl, and a second waislclath folded runud 
ilia head j tho mother in a hiik ruho nml bodiet*, luid a shawl over • 
her shonldoi'a; and fho lioy in a silk waiateloLh mid a ihoniilorclolb. 

If tho inolbor owing to tho recent death of a child or of somo other . 
neor relation or iu aho has them not, wears no ornaroonts, atioar 
kiuswotnau among tho gucats takes off somo of her own oruumenla 
and in upite vE objections makes tlw nuiiUcr wear them. When , 
they aro ready tho prlost puts in tho father's hand a cocoamit and 
a packet of hotel Itavoa, and, followed by the father tho mother tmd 
tho son, goes to tho hounohold goils. Tho father lays tho cocoannt 
and belol loaves before tho gods, and ho and mother and tho tho boy 
bow low to tlio gods and ask thoir loavo to go on with thoccreraony. 
Then, going to each of thoelJera of tho family, including the widows, 
tho pi-iest «ays. They aro como to uak your leave to perform tho 
ceremony ; and tho father and mother lx)vv' before tbeiu. Then they 
follow tho priest into thomurriogo hull. Before taking their seats they 
bow to tho bogging priests whounmter in strength undliare taken their 
Beats on tho carixjts and mats, and fcuUy ihoy bow to tho family priest. 
They take their seats amid tlio blessings of tho company. Tho 
fatlior sits on tho first stool, tho mother on tho ono next to his right, 
and tho boy on tbo third. Tho priest repeats ver.scs .ml calls tho name 
of tho boy’s sister. Bho comes with a plate containiug a chaplet of 
flowers, a Icaf-cup with milk, and another with wet redpowder or 
pihy'ar, nbo.x with redpowder mixed with cocoanut oil or a 
few grains of rice, aud a lighted brass hanging limp. Sho f.nkea a 
pinch of redpowder and with it touches tho priest'.i brow, sticks a few ' 
grains of rico on tbo redpowder, presents him with a cocoauut, and 
waves a lighted hnapboforo bis face Thou sho waves tho lamp 
round tho faces of a few of tlio lending Bnthmnns, thon round tho 
lather and uiothor, and lastly round tho facu of tho hoy, and tics a 
chaplotof flowers round his head Thun tho priest blesses tho boy's 
sister, the mother waves tlio lighted lamp hoforo her faoo, tho hither 
presents her with a cocoannt, and sho retires. Tho family priost places 
a hctolimt in a Icaf-cup to ropresont Gaupati and oslm tho father 
to worship it, whilo ho aud tho bogging priests repeat verses, 


* Tho artiolca aro: Dunohcii of ro.ango fcavea, one rouml hanihoo IxiMVot, hro 
lioatcocloths, two or tliroo pounds of rice, thirty to • thir^--livo UstilwuU ihrcu 
motal watcr.aups, ouo watcr-iiot, two carthea jam. sit ntnlutr -sticb ftich stic^ rolled 
rouiul with a inaugolcaf aud tiod with tliroad, Uowers, sandal, beut glass, cards. 
^iMiB^iCainpUor, Iraukiocciuo, and tome coppeni, togothcr uottfi 2s, to Os 
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ami ivitli his Land motions tlio father how to worship. Tho 
father takes a few blades of bent gross, and sprinkles water and 
sandal powder on tho botcluut Ganpati, throws vedpowdor grains of 
rico and Howers over it, waves burning campbor frankiHcen.so and 
a lighted lamp round it, and lays sugar heforo it. Uo takes ono 
of the two pots with tho cocoanut stoppers, touches with tho stopper 
his own, his wife's, aud tho ])oy‘s liead, aud sets tho pot on tho 
ground as before ; bo takes tho samo put a second time and a 
third time, touches with it his own head and tho heads of bis wifo 
and son, and lays it on tho ground. lie goes through tho 
same performance wdth tho second pot which ho went througli with 
the first. All tho w'hilo tho family priest repeats verses and tho 
musicians play^ their sambal or iiagdra drums and their sur aud 
sanai pipes. Throo farthings to 3</. (J-2 lu.) is given to each of 
tho begging priests. 'I’lic family priest calls tho boy's sister and 
she comes can’yiug a lighted lamp. Then they go into tho house, 
the girl with tho lamp lighting the way followed by tho father witlx 
a fiat bamboo basket, his wife holding tho earthen jars, aud tho 
priest wilb a water cup and ladle. When they reach tho door of 
the god-room the girl with tho lamp retires, and tho father and 
mother lay tho basket aud tho earthen jars before the bouse 
gods on a raised stool, and mark tho gods with snudal paste, 
and bestrew them with grains of rice and with Howers. TJio boy 
goes into thohouso audbiings bis chaplet ami inarriagu coronet on a 
peg. 'I'he same ceremony with the same details is performed at tho 
girl's house. Planet-worship or tjrihuviah is performed with tho 
help of throo sis or twelve Biuhmans. Wlxea everything is ready 
for the worship they think on the god Ganpati aud the worship is 
begun. Alcaf-platois spread on a low woodcu stool aud on the leaf 
grains of rico and forty-one bcteluuts are laid and worshipped, 
'i'he father purifies himself by bpriukling his body with water 
dropped from a blade of diirbha grass. A mound or altar is made 
of sand and spruiklcd with cowdung aud water. Fii’o, wliicli 
somo married woman briug.s from the house, is set on tho mound, 
and tho priest fans tho fire, feeding it with cowdung cukes and 
pieces of firewood and repciiliug verses. Nest conics tho troth- 

e iting or viuj^nischuga. 'i’lio bey’s father goes to tho girl’s 
0 with musicians, kiu&pcoplo, the family priest, aud servants 
canying plates filled with oruaniouts aud other articles.^ At tlio 
girl’s tiicy avo seated iu tho marriage hall on carpets, tho bogging 
and lay Bnlhinans always silting apart. After tho gucbts aro 
seated tho priests from both houses eschaogo cocoaoiits and 
embrace. After tho priests have embraced, tho fathers cuibraco, 
and then tbo elder males of both houses exchango cocoanuls and 
embrace. A qnartz siiuarc is traced iu tho marriage hall and low 
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>TIio pKiici contiiu a nccklnco called jsari, a {nir of wriatlcta c-allvil txlli, and 
anulcta called luih’, a Ituf-cup cuntiinint; curdw, milli, sugar, molaaaus, .md bctcluufi 
and liavca, cocoonuU, cuppvr aud atlrur coins, rice, ujilit jml.su, two nibcs audlxHliccs, 
a Jicadcloth, tunuvrio jiowdcr .mil turiimric toots, two Miiall inotal cups svith red 
and hUclt jiawdiT, a Ic-vf-ciip with (,audnl jjowder, nun^o leaves, lloivors, a cup I.idlo 
and plate, sweetmeat Inlls, a comb, .a bnuspotfillcdwitb oil, a brass laiUv, scsoinum 
Seed or f/f, camin seed or Jire, aud coriouder seed or UAaiie, 
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wooden stools are set in the square. The girl’s father sits on one 
stool Meanwhile the girl, on whose brow a flower garland has been 
fastened, with her head covered with a piece of broadcloth called 
aginpdaoda, is led by her sister and seated on the stool close to her 
fath»'. The boy’s fother sits in front of them with priests to his left 
repeating verses. The girl’s father worships Varan the god of water. 
He takes a leaf-plate and spreads about a pound of rice over it. He 
takes a copper water-pot, marks it in five places with sandal powder, 
fills it with cold water, drops a betelnut, a blade of bent grass, and a 
silver coin into it, and over its mouth lays a bunch of mango leaves. 
Over the bunch of leaves he lays a leaf -cup filled with rice and on the 
rice a betelnut. To the betelnut, as representing the god Varan, he 
presents sandal paste, flowers, sugar, a packet of betelnut and leaves, 
coooanuts, and cash, bums frankincense, and waves a lighted lamp. 
The fathers mark the brows of their priests with sandal and present 
them with turbans. They then mark one another’s brows with sandal 
and exchange turbans. Then each of the fathers takes five betelnuts 
and five turmeric roots, and the girl's father ties them to the hem of. 
the boy’s father’s waistoloth, and the boy’s father to the hem of 
the girl’s father’s waistoloth. Ihe fathers then hold the two bundles 
in which the tmmerie roots and betelnuts are tied near each other, 
the priest^rubs them with sand, and sprinkles water from the Varan 
pot over them. The contents of both bundles are mixed and made 
into one heap and distributed among good and respectable begging 
guests. Kext Shachi or Indra’s wife is worshipped. On a leaf- 
plate a pound or two of rice 'is spread and on the rice a betelnut is 
set and worshipped. At this Ganpati and Varun worship the 
money placed before the god by the gill's father is doubled by the 
father of the boy. The priest repeats verses, lays on tbe girl’s right 
palm a drop of curds milk honey and sugar, and she sips it. The 
girl’s sister ties a marriage ornament on the girl’s brow and her 
priest tells the girl’s mother and her other relations that the boy's 
people have come to ask for the girl. They agree to let her go. 
The girl now leaves her place and sits on another stool in front of a 
picture of the house gods and throws grains of rice over it. The boy’s 
father presents her with ornaments and clothes, and she walks into the 
house followed by the priest. She is dressed in the new clothes, 
the ornaments are put on her, and she is seated on a low wooden' 
stool. The boy’s mother lays before her a plate with rice, a betelnut 
and leaves, a cocoanut, redpowdor, and a water-pot. In the house 
the boy’s mother, or some one on her behalf, washes the girl’s feet 
and wipes them dry Avith a towel, rubs turmeric on her hands and 
face, applies redpowder to her brow, and sticks rice grains over the 
redpowder. Then, telling the honse people that she is filling the 
girl’s lap, she drops into it a handful of wheat, a cocoanut, a packet 
of betelleaves, and some sweetmeat balls. The girl makes over the 
contents of her lap to some one close by, and walks away. The brows 
of the male guests are marked with sandal, the lay guests or gmhasths 
are presented with packets of betel leaves and coooanuts, and the 
begging priests or bhikshuks are paid 3d. to 6d, (2-4 os.) and all retire. 
After the guests have left the priest takes a thread of the same 
length as the girl is tall, and adding to it a thread for every year 
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tho gii'l is old makos if} into a wick, puts tlio wick into a lamp, 
liglita the latnp boforo tho god Ganrihar, and feeds it with oil brought 
by tho boy’s relations in tho bniss pot. WTiat remains of the wick 
after tho four wedding days arc over, is carefully kept and burnt in 
tho lamp at tho worsliip of Mamjaldijauri which the girl performs 
in tho month of Shmmii or'July-August. After tho lamj) is lighted 
tho girl’s mother is seated near it and tho boy's inothor begins 
to wash hor and her roLitions' foot, bat aa tho boy’s side is con- 
sidered higher than tho girl's the girl's mother objects and tho 
bojr’s mother desists. Tho girl’s mother’s lap is filled with a robo, 
a bodice, some rico, and. a cocoauut, and tho laps of her relations with 
rico only.^ 

^ho siuiantfiunjaii or boundary-worship is generally performed 
,.vhcn tho hoy crosses the border of tho girl's village. When the 
boy and tho girl live in tho samo village tho boundary- worship is 
performed either in a temple or at tho boy’s house, either' ou tho 
marriage day or on the day before the marriage. When tho 
cororaony is to bo performed at the boy's bonso, mtb tbo help of 
tho priest, an elderly married woman of tho girl's family takes 
bamboo baskets and trays and lays in them cocoanuts, rice, bnttor, 
curds, milk, honey, molasses, sugar, turmeric, redpowder, sandal, 
flowers, two pieces of bodicecloth which she makes into ^ bag and 
fills with bcteluuts and leaves, and two turbans, a sash, a ehaplot of 
flowers, a ladle, a dish, a water-pot filled with warm water, a high 
wooden stool, a pioco of broadclotli to spread over the stool, and somo 
coppers. Meanwhile ono of the girl's relations goes to call neigh- 
bours and kinspcople and another starts to toll tho boy's parents 
that the girl's relations are coming. At tho boy's in the middle of 
the h.'ill a square is traced with redpowder and two low wooden 
stools aro sot iu tho square and covered with broadcloth. The girl's 
relations, with musio and tho articles mentioned above, go in 
pi'occssion to tbo boy’s. Firat walk the musicians, behind them tbo 
women followed by the servants, and a fow paces behind tho male 
guests. At tho boy's tbo men aro seated on carpets and Lave 
pillows to lean against, and tho women sit in tho women’s hall on 
carpets. Tho gii’l's priosc sots tho high stool near the two low 
wooden stools and covers it with a pioco of broadcloth,. Tho boy 
who is ready dressed, sits ou tho high stool, and tho girl’s parents 
sit on tho two low wooden stools in front of him. Tho girl's father, 
taking a silver or leaf cup, fills it with rico grains, and setting a 
betclnut over it, worships it in honour of Ganpati ; he thou worships 
his family priest and presents him with a new turban. Ho now 
begins to woi’sbip the boy. Tbo girl’s motbor takes tbe- water-pot 
containing warm water, pours it &3t on tho boy’s right foot and 
thou on his loft, and tho girl’s father wipes his foot di‘y, marks hia 
brow with sandal, and sticks grains of rico over it. ^ Ho hands tho 
boy a now turban, and tbo boy gives the turban on bis bead to somo 
relation and puls on the new ono. Ho is tbon handed a sash which 
ho lays ou his shoulders. Tho boy’s sister is given a flower 
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* During the four luarriage days tho girl’s lap is filled with wheat and not with rice 
i» 310-17 
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cLaplol and she tics it from behind round the boy s turban. Tlio 
Rivl^ father lays on tho boy’s right palm a mistura of curds 
butter honey milk and sugar, which ho sips, flowers and grains 
of rico oro thrown over him, and a nosegay is placed in his hand. - 
All tho while tho family priest repeats versos. The girl's -luother 
washes tho boy’s sister’s feet and presents her with a bodice. Tho 
girl’s parents now Io.avo their seats, Tho mother going Into tho 
women’s hall, washes tho feet of tho boy’s mother and his other 
fcinspeople, fills their laps with rico and cocoannti, and presenis 
them with sugar. While this is going on in tho women’s liall, tho 
girl’s kinsmen mark tho brows of tho male guests with sandal; 
and present them with packets of betelnut and loaves and cocoanuts 
and tho begging priests with coppers. 'Thou tho girl’s kiuspeoplo 
go home. 

Tho samo ovoning tho girl’s kinspeoido, except her father who 
has to stay at home, start for tho boy’s with a richly-lrapi>ed horse, 
a coiiplo of men with guns, and, on tho heads of h.unbi servants 
and kinswomen, -tbceo to six bamboo baskets, plates, and pots 
covered with Iciivos.^ Of tho vessels holding theso articles, one is . 
n iapela or metal pot, ono is a top or inutul howl coutainiug split 
pulso, ono is n vcgetablo pot, ono is a plate or pamt, and one is full * 
of botvijdehi khtr that is dough-gmins boiled in milk and sugar; 
Besides these there is a plate in which are a now turban and 
shoulderoloth and a rupee in cash. Tho uncooked food and other 
articles are givou toKunbi servants to carry; tho rest are taken' 
by kinswomen or if tho fiimily is well-to-do by Bnihraan clerks 
and cooks or dependants. Before tho procession starts a Briihman 
is sent to tlio boy’s. In tho house ho traces a squaro with redpowder, 
and draws figures of men, animals, and trees. After tho procession , 
has loft the girl's house, tho girl is dressed in a yellow' cloth called tho. 
brido's cloth or mdhttaaslra and is seated near tho marriage god or 
Gaurihar on a low wooden stool. A small bamboo basket with rico 
and sesamum is placed in her hand and she is told to sit in front 
of tho god, throw a few grains over liira, and repeat ‘ Garni, Gauri, 
grant mo a happy wifehood and long life to him who is coming 
to my door.’- Wlicn they reach the boy’s marriage ball, tho men 
of tho bride’s party sit either on tho veranda or in tho raarriago 
hall, and tho women go into tho house and sit in tho women’s 
hall on carpets or mats which have boon spread for them. They 
lay out tho dishos and baskets, and ono of tbcm goes to tho boy’s 
kinswomon and asks them to come and sec tho food. A lighted 
lamp is placed near tho dishes. The boy's kiasw'omcu cinstor 
round, and after they have looked at what has been brought they 
withdraw. When tho women have gono ono or two of the girl's fcins- 


_^Tho baskets contain four oc Cro kinds of cooked vegetables, split pulse, wafer 
Usenits,^ flattened rice or pphs both sweet and sour, one or bvo kinds of preserves or 
Ivinimtin inan].an cups, and a nnmbcr of sweetmeats, salt pickles, butter, pbntains, 
mtia, sn^ar, and in a cup of spiced niilk ten to twenty pjiekets of betdmit and 
leaves, tnirty to fifty pbuitain'lcaf plates, rice, ceeoannts, tunnorio and redpowder, 
f®?res, two bodices, and one robe. , , •- 

- Ihe jfaritbi runs, Oaitri <7n«)i waJiWjya lie, Mr! tjilil ti/dla dyileha ik. 
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men dressed in silk Traistclotks go into the' honso^ set about half a 
dozen stools in the place where the Brahman had drawn the tracings, 
lay out plantain-leaf plates, serve the dishes, and ask the boy to dine. 
The boy's sister places a I’upee under the leaf-plate from which 
tho boy is to dine. The boy comes’ with a few unmarried boy 
. friends of his, with a turban on his head and a chaplet of flowers tied 
to it, and takes his seat on the stool along with his companions. The 
man who serves puts a drop of butter on the palm of the boy's right 
hand, and he sips it j he is then given a plantam and spiced umk, 
and when ho has eaten half of the plantain and drunk Imlf of the milk 
the rest is taken home and offered to tho girl. When dinner is over 
tho boy rubs his hands on tho leaf-plate and chews a packet of 
betel leaves and nuts.' The rupee which the boy's sister laid under 
the leaf-plate is taken by tho girl's mother nominally for clearing 
a^vay what the boy has left, though his leavir''8 are generally taken 
by his own people. , 

.Next comes the varaprasthdn or marriage-bidding. Tho girl’s 
father accompanied by his priest goes to tho boy's house, and laying 
a cocoanut in the boy's and his priest's hands gives them the foi‘mal 
invitation to his house to hold the marriage. The girl’s father and 
his priest are each given a cocoanut and withdraw. 

^ In the evening before the marriage the boy is dressed in the new 
tur’ban and shouldercloth which were presented to him by the girl's 
relations, and his sister ties a flower chaplet to his turban. His 
family priest, who all the time goes on i-epcating verses, places a 
'cocoanut in the boy's hand and leads him before his house gods, 
and tho boy lays the. cocoanut before the gods and hows low before 
them. Ho is no.vt taken before tbe elders of tho bouse and bows 
before eacb. Then ho is led to tho house door, and curds are tluice 
laid on the palm of .his right hand, and ho thrice sips tho curds, and 
wipes his hand on his shouldercloth. Tbpu his cheeks are touched 
with lampblack and redpowder, and 'be is taken .outsido by some 
near relation and seated on a horse, and his relations and friends 
form a’ procession to escort him to tho girl's. In front of the 
procession are link-boys and Hunbis carrying torches ; then come 
musicians of tho jMaratha, barber, , or Hbadsi caste playing 
drums and pipes j the bo;p3 sistor carrying in her hands an 
earthen jar tilled with cold ■^vaterJ in the middle tho boy's 
mother carrying a brass plate wth two lighted dough lamps ; and 
on tho left a' near relation carrying a bamboo basket with a lighted 
brass hanging lamp resting on rice grains and folded round with 
a bodice. 'Then follows tho boy on horseback with friends and 
torch-boys on either side followed by the women of his family, after 
whom the men bring up tbe rear. On tbe way, to quiet evil 
spirits, cocoanuts are broken and cast away, and, as tho boy passes, 
people come but of their houses, wave brass lamps before him, 
and receive a cocoanut. When ho reaches tho girl's house, cooked 
rice, spread all over with redpowder, is thrice waved over the 
boy's head and thro^vn to some distance in the street. A married 
woman of the girl's house, bringing an earthen jar filled with cold 
water and with its mouth covered with a bunch of mango leaves and 
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ft cocoanut, marks it in &vo places with lima and spills tko water 
over lliG horse’s feet, and is given a hodico by_ the boy’s relations. 
TUo boy is next tnbeu oft tho torso and a marriod woman pours on 
Ilia feat milk and then ivater, and waves a lighted lamp before him. 

Tho girl’s brother catches ttb boy by the riglit ear and he is pre. 
sonted with a turban. Then tho girl’s hithor carries the boy into tho 
mairiago hall and seats hioi on a high wooden stool. After tho boy 
is seated iu tho girl’s inarri!^ porch an astrologer, with a mixture 
of limo and redpowdor, writes tho name of tho god Ganesh, tho 
day, date, tnonlb, and ytmr, and asks some married woman to smear 
with cowdung a spot uudonicath a redpowder drawing on the w.i!l 
and on tho spot to trace a squmo with Imos of quartz powder*. Tho 
astrologer sprinkles grains of rice on tho square and over the square- 
hangs a pot full of cold water. A second pot is set near the first 
pot and both aie marked with sandal paste m lire places. Ho lies 
tho pots together with a piece of thread and worships tliem. Ho 
then lots a cup whoso bottom is pierced with a fine hole iloat on 
ono of them, and seating both tho f.ithers before the pots makes 
them worsb'p them while ho repents verses. Ho then draws up two 
marriage papers, gives them to tho fathers to worship, reads the 
papers, and makes them over to tho fathers. 

If possible before tho hoy and girl ore married, if not soon after 
the uiarriago, the madhupark or boney>mixtnre ceremony takes 
place. The boy is seated on a high wooden stool and the girl’s 
parents sit lioforo him ; tho mother pours wator over his feet and tho 
father wipes them dry with a towel. Tho girl’s father takes a Isdlo . 
full of curds, milk, hoiioy, and butter, aud pours tho contents on 
tho boy’s right palm who sips it Ho is presented with clothes, 
ornaments, and cosh, and is led mto the honsc. Ho is mado to 
stand qu a low wooden stool and tho girl is sot in front of him 
on a sdhdnpdl or sandal-grindstone. A silk waistcloth is held 
between tho hoy and tho> giil by tho priest on one side ami his 
assistant on tho other. The girl is given a g.irland of flowers to 
hold in her hands, mid tho boy a nceklaco of black glass beads. 
Tho priests begin to chant marriago versos, and when tbo lucky 
time is como tho priests stop chanting and tbo cloth is withdrawn 
to tho north. A buglosoan^, ami, at tho signal, thomusioians 
raiso a blast of music, tho priests and guests clap their bauds, the 
girls father lifts the girl, and she drops tho flowor garland round 
tho boy’s nock, wbilo he histous tlio necklace of black glass beads 
round her neck. Tho priest gives tbo boy and the girl some hand- 
fuls of rico aud they sprinkle tho rice over each othoi'a beads, 'i’ho 
prints tell tho boy and the girl to think on their family goddesses, 
and then the boy and girl sit When they are seated, a number of 
Hrubmaus, who are called from tbo marriago hall, repeat versos, 
Ilio pricsi vnnda a tlireiid round tlio couplo^ luid br&aking it in tivo 
equal parts, twists them into cords and tying each round a piece of 
turmeric root festens ono to the wrist of the boy’s right hand and the 
other to tbo wrist of tho girl’s left hand, Tbo heg^ng Brahmans 
who toko part aro each given ?(i. to lid. (i-l aimo). After the 
madhupark is over a quartz square is traced in the women’s hall 
-and tbo girl’s parents going into the god-room lay a betel patiltpi' 
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before the gods, and bow to them. They then bow before the 
elders and the priest bowing to the guests, in a loud voice, asks 
leave to perform the ceremony. The father and mother sit 
on the stools, bowing to the Brahmans. who sit along with the 
family priest. Except the jewels which are to be presented to the 
girl, ^ the rest of the ornaments are taken off her body.^ A 
married woman rubs with sandal paste the brows of the priest, 
of the girl’s father and mother, and of the boy and girl. Then 
all stand -the priest holding a plate in his hand, and the ^rl, 
the boy, and the girl’s parents standing round the plata 'fhe 
boy holds out his open hands, the girl lays her half open hands 
in the boy’s, who holds her thumbs with his. Over their hands 
the girl's father holds his open palm slanting and tho mother por _ 
cold water from a jug on her husband's hand which falls on 
tho hands of the boy and the girl, and from them drops into 
tho plato. ‘When this is dona all sit and tho girl's parents join their 
hands, repeating the names of the boy and girl, their fiithers, 
gi'andfatbers, gi'oat-grandfatbers, and families. Then the two 
family priests, taking a plate with water and a silver coin in it and 
dipping mango leaves into the water, sprinkle it over the heads 
of the boy and girl repeating verses. The priest takes two threads 
and winds one thrice round the necks and tho other thrice 
round the waists of tho girl and boy. Then he makes them sit a 
little closer to each other so as to loosen the thread. Then tho 
thread which was wound round their nocks is pulled down ovor 
tho feet aud tho thread which was wound round tho waist is drawn 
up over tho head. The threads are next wetted with cocoa-milk 
and rubbed with turmeric and tbo girl’s priest winds one round 
tho hoy’s right wrist and tho boy’s* priest winds tbo other round 
the girl’s right wrist. These aro called marriage-wristlots or 
lagna-Jiankana. 

As soon as tho astrologer has been presented with the hour- 
cups and tho cocoanut tho sabJia piijan or guest-worship is 
performed for which invitations were issued tho day before. The 
male guests aro seated either in the hall of the house or in the 
marriage porch. Those .who are bkiksKtika or begging priests sit on 
one side of tho room. and tho laymen sit on tho other side ; a few of 
the highest of each class are provided with pillows. In front of tho 
guests sit dancing-girls, and before the dancing-girls aro laid silver 
. plates w'ith betel packets, _ flower garlands, nosegays, and swoet- 
‘ smelling davna or Artemisia abrotanum and marva or sweet maijoram 
shrubs. There are also silver jars of rosewater and boxes of 
perfumoiy. A fow of tho host's friends rise fr'om among tho guests 
and hand the articles. Packets of botelnuts ond leaves are given first 
to rich or learned laymen and priests and then to tbo rest; next each 
is given a flower garland, their clothes aro sprinkled with rosewater. 


^ Tho articles presented to the hoy aro ; A plate ot (luecn’s metal, a w.atcr-pot and 
a cup either of silver or brass, a brass lamp, finger rings, and if ivcU-to-do a neclclaw, 
a cow, a feninlc servant, and land. A few middle class families and some of the 
poor, who cannot afford to givo so much, content themselves with ft brass wntcr-pot, 
and a cup, a lamp, and perhaps a gold finger ring. ^ . 
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and their wrists are tabbed with sceatod oil. Besides these each 
wealthy layman is given a cocoanut and each learned deiio IJtt to 
■da. (l'a«no « Bs. 2). Except the poor clerics all withdraw HionkiDg 
the host for his hospitality and receiving the host’s thanks for their 
friendly attendance. The poor priests go into the yard, and as they 
leave host gives each ^d. to 6il. (i - 4 os.;. This is called 
ramwj&dd dahhana or the toy-present. Bach of the women guests 
is given a cocoanut and all retire. 


Outside the house in a square tracing is placed a griadstono 
and in front of the stono a bathing tub filled with warm water. 
Around the stono are sot five water-pots or timhe filled with eold* 
water. The hoy and the girl are seated on the stone and bathed. 
Married women sprinkle water from the five pots on the head of the 
boy and girl, and the boy, taking a mouthful of water, blows it over 
the body of the ^rl’s sister and the girl on the body of thohoy’s sister. 
Wiping dry their bodies TOth a towel, the boy and girl dross in 
fresh clotlies and are led into the house and seated on two low 
wooden stools, the mil to tho right of the hoy. Then, taking a 
necklace of bbok glass beads with* a gold button in it, tho boy ’ 
worships it and fastens it round tho girl’s neck. Then, on a low 
wooden stool in front of him, the hoy lays two pinches of rice and 
two botelnuts and tumorio roots, and worships. The rice is tied to ’ 
tho hems of tho boy’s and ^rl’s clothes and after the marriage 
ceremony is over is cast away. 


Eop the vivdka or marriago which is also callod grahapmvesK 
or house.cutering tho boy and girl arc seated on low wooden stools 
near each other dressed in mlk waistcloths and robes. In front 
of thorn an earthen .altar is raised and on its four aides blades of 
darhlta grass are spread. To its loft are sot four leaf-oups man«o 
leaves and sacred grass, and, either in a new winnowing fan or oiTa 
leaf-plate, are placed parched rice grains, and behind them a sandal 
grmdstone. In front of the boy aro set a water-pot and cup and 
on each of Ins third Bugera is put a ring of darhla grass. Eire is 
lit on the altar and fed with bntter, with sacred sticks or samidhat 
and with bent m-ass or dttr»«,and a littlo butter is sprinkled over tke 
The girl’s brother comes and seats himself in front of tho 
girl fiming her. He puts two handfuls of parched grain into tho 
girls hauM and tho hoy holding the girl’s lands in his left hand 
and oovenug thorn with his right, both the boy and tho girl stand 
with ttor Lauds covered, and throw the parched grain over the 
fire. Then the boy, taking the girl’s right hand in his own right 
hand, walks round the fire for the first time, and makes the mrl 
stand on tho sandal gimdstone. After this the boy and girl take 
ttoiv seats on the wooden stools as before. He takes the girl’s 
hand a second time and walks round tho fire. At the time of t*ino' 
the third turn the boy lifts tho giil in his arms or sets her on hil 
nght bp and complotes the third turn. The remaining pai'clied 
gram the boy throws in the fire, pours moro butter on it, and the 
ceremony is over, ’ 


mnniage-fire or vivdha-hm comes the sapta-padi or 
seven stops. WHo tho boy and girl aro sitting on tho atils the 
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priest calls to the women and cMdi'en in the house to como and see 
the husband lift up his wife, and as this is a funny sight all cluster 
round the couple. The sacrificial fire is rekindled. To the left of 
the fire seven small heaps of rice are made in a straight line and 
close by is set the sandal grindstone. The boy and girl leave their 
seats, and the boy thrice takes a handful of rice and throws it 
into the fire. He then lifts the girl, carries her on his left arm, 
and walks tMce round the' fire. Before taking the third turn 
he sets the girl down, and standing- behind ‘her the girPs brother 
sets the boy^s foot so that he pushes the girl's fdot right over 
the heapT of rice, the priest repeating a verse when each step is 
taken. In return for the help he has given the girl's brother is 
presented with a turban. As soon as the seventh heap of rice is 
broken, the priest asks the boy’s sister to press down the girl’s 
big toe and for this service she is presented with a cocoanut. The 
bride now stands on the sandal-stone and the boy, lifting her as 
before, once more walks round the tire. When this turn is finished 
the boy and girl again take their seats on the low wooden stools 
and feed the fire with butter and parched grain. After the seven 
steps are taken the boy and the girl are. taken outside of the house 
and the priest points to them the pole or dhruva star. They look 
at it, bow to it with joined hands, and -coming back into the house 
feed one another. -When the feeding is over small round betel-leaf 
parcels are given to the boy and girl. By turns they hold one end 
of the rolled leaf in their teeth and the. other bites off the end. 
After this they play games of odds and evens, the boy is pressed to 
take the girl on his Imee, and they are told to kiss each other. 

Meanwhile the boy’s female relations take offence and go 
back to the boy's house. ' After they have go.ne the girl's relations 
fill bamboo baskets with split pulse, wheat flour, a cup full of 
butter, molasses, .a little bran and oilcakes, rice, scented oil, 
redpowder, and cocoanuts, and placing them on the heads of 
servants, go to the boy's house, and fill the offended women's 
laps with grain pulse and cqcoanuts, ruh scented oil on their 
hands and redpowder- on their brows, and ask them to come 
to their house to a feast. To please the boy, who like his female 
relations is supposed to be annoyed, the girl's brother and father bring 
a richly trapped horse to the hoy's house. They beseech him .to come 
hack and dine, hat he refuses and asks for ornaments or rich 
clothes. The girl’s father agrees to give him what he wishes, and 
with the boy's kinspeople and friends returns in triumph to the girl’s. 
Here tho guests are ail seated, and when dinner is announced all 
wash their hands and fee.t, put on siUc waistcloths, and take their 
seats. The boy, wearing a new silk waistoloth, sits with the girl 
at the he.'vd of the male guests and they feed one another from the 
Rnma plate. The women guests dine at the same time in a separate 
room. In-front of the boy's mother a lighted lamp is set and she 
is asked to take her seat and break the wafer biscuit which is 
served on her leaf-plate. Then follows what is known as uTchdna or 
metrical bantering. Most of tho cleverness is in the rhymes which 
are lost in a translation. The girl's mother begins : In front was 
a niche in which was a fiying pan, do not sulk, do not be proud. 
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But eat at leisure.* The ‘boy’s motber answers, I step on a lev 
sandalwood stool, what have yon prepared that I may dine at leisure ? 
The girl’s sister says. In front was a nioho in which was a 
drinking cup, to dino at leisure we have prepared sweet-gram balls.® 
The boy’s sister answers. In front was a niche in which was a 
grain of parched rice, the balls you have prepared wo do not like.® 
Some one from the girl’s side says, In front was a niche in 
which was a grain of parched rice, to prepare more dishes of 
sweetmeats we have no means.® One from the boy's sido then gets 
angry and says. In front was a niche in which were avie fruits, in 
your banter how much folly there is.® From the girl’s side. In ^nt 
was a niche in which wore pulse cakes, if you do not like pulse cakes 
cat pebbles.® From the boy’s side, Near tho gate of the marriage 
haU was tied a fowl, tho girl's sister is a tattler.® From the girl’s 
sido. In the frontmiche was a necklace, and from the boy’s mother’s 
hair-knot passed a Bhongi’s household.® From tho bo^s side. In 
front was a niche in which was a plate, if households pass through 
the hair of our head why should you be ashamed From the girl’s 

side. At the door of the marriago hall was a champaka tree, the 
girl’s sisters aro a band of dancing-girls.** Prom the boy’s side, In 
front was a niche in which was a knife, from her way of tucking 
in the back part of her robe sho truly is a eourtozau.*® In this w>ay 
they go on dining for hours and end in abuse. At last to close tho 
contest one of them says, In front was a nicho in which was a grain 
of parched rice, we do not wish to banter in the presence of men.*® 
Among tho men like scenes take place. They answer each other in 
verses or sUoks. 

Suimuik or looking in tho daughter-in-law’s face comes after 
the offoDce-taking, The women of tho boy’s house take to 
the girl’s a silver plate with ornaments and other plates and 
baskets containing a now robo, a bodice, cocoannts, sugar, dates, 
almonds, turmeric, and redpowder. When they reach the girl’s 
house tho boy and girl are seated in the nuu'riago hall on low 
wooden stools. The contents of the baskets arid plates are shown 
to the women of tho house, the hoy’s feet are washed by some 
elderly woman, and tho girl is presented with turmeric andvnd- 
powder. The silver plate is sot before the boy who takes from it a 


* Samor AolahnAda, lyinl iota lava, rum Main, phunu mia, sdvakashiaa. 
UiamlawSchepdtdmr theela pdya, sdvaXdthjcAydla hltthdual 

* SumOT nntn Ijtn/ifln tuAuf L/ifrt 


jpwutfur incew savaKainjcvmjma 
Samor hola unddn tydut hota gaku, idoaidrlijeodgdla Uh bundiolie Iddll. 

Samor kota i'OMrjaa tydul koii Idhif arukdla biiitilictte Iddu drudatnahi^ 

Matr^i *°’’***^’’ hotildki, ydjpokshapalidundi/ar^adhkaraeaiji) dmMla 

® Samor kola Ivudtla lydiit kote dole, nldidne gkdialdua liti ekocak f 
> s'i *■“*> til’KidIa Idda mtki dvadat far iid ihadt. 

wwiAafc kombade, mvaremuli kadali laracali doiiki liulaeie 

^ Samor iote iondda lydtd gdlMe, vOdniche kliopytUuu ytk bhaiigydehe khtdule, 

kdn ^ mfaB?** dmche khopyalan geli kkodali, texoia lumhdla 

navaremuli kadalya karavahja kaldvaxlinieka 

u knMa tydM koli suri, Ldsatydeki xiri (ar kasbiu khati. 

Samor kola, iondda tydxl koU Idki, amki puruskd-dekkat uBdne gkdlil ndhi. 
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nosoi’ing and a uccklaco and puts them on the girl. Women rela- 
tions dock the girl with other ornaments, dress her in a new robe 
and bodice, and fill her lap ivitb wheat, edeoanuts, almonds, 
ajDricots, and dates, and the rest of the women are given turmeric 
and redpowdei*, pieces of cocoa-kernel mixed with sugar, and 
betel packets. The boy^a mother and grandmother are presented 
with robes "and bodices and his sisters either with bodices or with 
bodices and robes. After dinner the boy’s relations return.. Then 
comes the sddi or robe-giving when women relations and friends 
start from the hoy’s house with- two plates, one with jewelry and 
the other with sixty-three betelnuts, turmeric roots, about a pound 
of rice, a cocoanut, a rupee in cash, a bodicccloth and a robe, and 
go to the girl’s house accompanied by music. After a short time 
they are followed by tho boy’s father, brothers, and other relations 
and friends. When they are seated tho pi-iest sots two low 
wooden stools opposite each- other. The boy and gild sit on tho 
stools in a square marked by lines of quaitz powder. One of tho 
■ women relations places the plates which they brought near the boy, 
and he takes a nosering and pats it in tho girl’s nose and a necklace 
and fastens it round the giiTa neck. The boy’s sister decks tho 
girl with other ornaments, and dresses her in tho now bodice 
and roho, and- fills' her lap with a cocoanut, sixty-three betelnuts, 
turmeric, and i-ice grains. A married girl should not remain at her 
parent’s more than three houi's-aftor tho robe-giving. 

Next comes the rdsnhdne or festive bathing when tho girl’s mother 
bathes tho boy’s mother and other kinswomen at tho girl’s house. 
A swinging cot is hang in tho back part of tho house adorned with 
'jingling bolls 'and a plantain tree is set at each corner of tho cot. 
Taking a present or dmhonn, the girl’s mother and her kinswomen 
and friends go to tho boy’s house and seat themsolves in tho 
women’s hall, and either tho girl’s mother or some other elderly 
manned woman goes to the boy’s mother and other elderly women 
and asks them to come to her house and have a bath. A low stool is 
set in tho middle of the marriage hall, tho boy’s mother is seated on 
the stool, her feet are washed by the girl’s mother with milk and water, 
and she is presented with a yellow robo and a white silk-bordered 
bodice. Turmeric and redpowdor are banded to tho boy’s mother 
and other women and- their laps are filled with rice and cocoanuts. 
All start in procession with music. Before they start tho washerman 
spreads cloths for tho women to walk on and continues lifting the 
cloths over which they have passed and laying them in front till 
the party have reached tho girl’s house. Tlio washerman prevents 
the hoy’s mother putting W* foot on the cloth until she gives him 
a present for removing the evils that overhang her head. This is 
called ovdlni or keeping off. For this ho is paid 2s. (Re.l). As sho 
moves, wreathed poles called nulcalwlramdlds or star-garlands and 
ahddtjir pdfchhatlras or guardian umbrellas are hold over her 
head, and every now and again sho is seated on a high wooden 
stool in tho sh’ect, and with ofiioi relations her lap is filled and she 
is presented with turmeric aud redpowder. Fireworks aro lot off, 
sometimes* guns are fired aud torches aro lighted, and musicians 
sound drums and fifes. With this pomp tho.proccssion passes to tho 
a 3I0-IS 
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giiTa lionso. Near tho door of tbo marriago Lall tlia innsicians 
stop tlio way and refuse to lot tlio boy’s niotber>ontei' until sbo pays 
them nn ova/ni or guarding foo, and slio pays tliem about 2«. (Ro; J), 
Then tho boy’s mother refuses to enter tho marnago hall nnlois 
tho girl’s mother pays her 2s. to 10a (Rs. 1-5). When this is 
paid sho goes into tho hall. -Tho girl’s mother pours milk and. ' 
water orer tho boy’s mother’s feot, pi-eaonts her with turmeric powder 
and rodpowder, and seals all tho guests in the marriago hall. Tho 
boy’s mother is seated on a low wooden stool, and the girl's niothori, 
bringing a basket of rice, pours it over her head, and while she 
bends in getting up throws a robo over bor shoulders. Thou a 
square is traced in tho marriage hall and a'low wooden stool is set 
in tho square aud a bangle-seller is asked to como with glass bangles 
of different colours and kinds. IVhen tho boy’s mother has taken her 
seat tho bnnglc-sollor is asked to sit and tho boy’s mother throws a 
sash over him. .Then ho asks her what bangles sho likes and takes 
bor hand to try the size. But sho refuses to lob him put any glass 
bangles on her wrist unless sho first gets gold brae dots. If tho girl’s 
family is rich they yield to her wish j if they aro poor sho ha.i to bo ' 
content with glass bangleA Then aU tho other women nro presented 
mth glass bangles. Tho cost to a rich fmnily varies from £5 to .£10 
(Es.50.l00), to a middle-class family from £2 to £2 10s. (Rs.20-2o) 
and to a poor family from 10s.to£l (Rs.5.10). Then thogne. 5 ta, 
beginning with the boy's mother, aro rubbed with spices and oils' 
aud bathed by the girl’s mother and .by female servants. After tho 
guests have been bntbed tbo girl’s mother is rubbed with sweet 
scented _l»wdcra and oils and her head with scented powders and . 
coooa-milk. She is seated on tho swinging cot and a woman ' 
BtOjUding near swings tho cot, and heuco tho name tho swingintr 
bath or;/io/:en7iane. Sweetmeats aro Served, betel is banded, and • 
the guests withdraw. ’ 


JXb cuo 


-- — aouso m luo women's IniU a quartz square is 
,“,"4 wooden stools nro sot, two in n lino and 

tho thu-d in front. Tho girl’s maternal uuclo brings tho girl in his 
arms aud seats her on a stool and tbo boy walks in and sits to 

w f li’ ® worship the 

waiatoloth by throtnng turmeric and redpowder over it. IVbori 

the worship is over her matcraal uuclo carries tho girl in his arms 
to a mango tree. The priest follows and they sit on iL woSon 
stools in front of tho tree, worship it. Ld go baiTtho 
house. Then comas tho ainni or bamboo basket worshin whon 

m a square toacm^the boy aud girl aro seated ontwoIow^S 

stools and the girl s mother places a ring of twisted cloth on Mm 
boy s head and on tho ring of cloth the father sots tho basket wiS 
dough lamjis m it. Tho girl is seated on tho bo^s £ f jS 
drops a pinch of snerar into her , P 


gin wore at the time of mamago aro placed over the 
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priest’s hands and Iho boy worships them and along witli a money 
prosent asks him to take tlium. .The girl’s father taking the girl in his 
arms goes into tho marriago hall, and seating the girl by turns on 
tho lap o£ tlio boy's relations says to each, * This my daughter whom 
np to this moment I havo nourished os a son, do you now likowiso 
nourish as your sou.’ 

"Within live days after tho marriago day, generally in tho 
evening, comes tho carat or marriago procession. In the girl’s 
house tho boy and girl uro dressed in rieh clothes and seated on 
low wooden stools before tho housu gods. Tho girl’s sister puts a 
little curds on the buy’s right palm and ho sips it. He tukc.s from 
tho god-rcom an image of the goddess Annapurna and hides it 
in his liaud or in his pockeC. Tho boy’s sister ties together tho 
hems of tho boy’s and girl’s garments and they are seated on a 
horse, tho girl in front of tho boy. They start for tho bo}*’a 
house accompanied by men and women relations and friends 
witli music and liteworks. On tho way, if they p:ii!s a siwt 
supposed to bo haunted by evil spirits, a cocoauut is waved over 
tho hoy’s and tho girl’s heads, d.ashod on tho ground, and Ciist 
away. Ac tlio hoy's liouso, when tho buy and girl alight, tho horse’s 
feet arc washed and cooked rico .sprinkled with redpowder is 
w.n,ved rmind tho horso’.s hotly and tlirowu to some disnmee. On 
tlje llitcshold the !)oy’s sister sots a pot filled with rico, and when 
the boy and the girl come neat* tho pot, the girl knocks it over with 
her foot. Tho boy’s sister ruiilts it ami tho girl knocks it over again. 
This is repeated a third time, 'riieii the boy tells tho girl that his 
sister wants their daughter, 'riio girl promises that if .she has 
.seven bu3*sa«d tho eighth isa girl she will give lior in uiarrliigeto her 
sister-iu-luw’s son. Thou the sister tills the bride’s lunula with rice, 
and, with tho boy walking clu'-e behind her and bending over and 
holding both her hands from behind ami with his thumbs from time 
to time furciug out grains of rico, she walks till they reach tlio 
room where tho marriago gods uro eushriiiod. llero the hoy and 
girl bit on low wooden stools before tho gods, uiul nfler performing 
sumo rites the boy's relations tell Iiim the bridu’s new name and this 
bo whispers into her riglvt car. 

In the same evening ;i(, tho girl’s houho is tho mdiuhuaparlaiii 
or marriago booth’-returuing. A fea-^fc is given to tho boy's relations 
when a variety n£ dishes are prepared, and tho feast lasts all 
night to near daybreak. After the feast the boy ami his father 
are prcicutcd with a turban and tho boy’s mother with a robo 
and bodice. Tho guvats receive u betel packet ami a cocoaniit and 
withdraw*. Next conics tho aajiidi'wd/ainrt or feativo onlerlaininout 
a return feast given at tho boy’.s house to the girl's relations when a 
dish or two more of sweetmeats uro iircpared limn at tho girl’s 
houso. 

'The closing rito is tho guardiau-unahvining or ihn'chvdJcolthdpau, 
When tho feast is over, at the boy’s house his parents along with 
tho boy and girl, and at the girl's houso her parents alone, unshrino 
and how out tho marriage gods. 'Tho marriago gods aro imshrincd 
with tho eanio details with which Ihoy wore enshrined, 'i’ho 
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"ods arc biw'lit out of tUo houso iu the same order in which .they 
were takon into the house. All are put in a plate and tlio water' 
from the Varun-pot is sprinkled over the gods and on tho girl and 
boy and on the boy’s parents. Tho mango leaves are plucked off , 
the twi*'8 and thi-own on tho top of the marriage hall and some of. 
tho ro^a that bind tbo roof of tho marriage hall aro loosened. 
Among rich Chitpdvans the cost of a marriage varies from £150 .to 
£230 {Bs. 1600 - 2500) ; among tho well-to-do from £50 to £100’ 
(Bs. 500- 1000) j and among the poor fi'om £l0to£26 (BalOO-250).' 

Oarbluidhdit literally conception is tho edremony at a girl’s coming 
of age. A girl generally comes of ago between twelve and foni'teon.. 
News is sent to the family astrologer and he is asked to say whether 
the time at which her sickness began was lucky or unlucky.* If tho 
'. moment was unlucky all sorts of calamities and troubles arise, and 
to 1 ‘oinove or prevent them, sluUiti or qoietings have to be performed. ‘ 
Tho chief of those is tlio B/wtijanesAmri s/tdaii or tho quieting of 
Bhuvaneshvari. When a quieting is wanted word is sent to mar-ried 
female neighbours, who como, and, without touching the girl, 
lay in her lap a .turmcrlo root, a botelnut, and a handful of rice. 
Then a woman of tho Maratha caato is sent to the houses of’ 
kinsATomen friends and neighbonrs, and they arc asked to* como to 
tho turmeric aud redpowder or halad-htnhu ceremony, A bamboo ' 
frame is sot in the women’s hall sis feet long aud two' broad and ‘a 
bangle-sellor is called to adorn it with bangles, A b’gh wooden stool 
is sot in the frame, and' the girl, 'dressed in now clothes and wearing 
ornaments is seated on tho stool. 'Musicians play for four days 
for a couplo of hours moraing aud , ovening, and a woman of 
the Mardtha casto attends tho girl day and night, washing her 
clothes, combing bor hair, and sleeping with her. For tlu'co 
days the gii'l is given presents of cooked food, and tho food is eaten' 
by tho girl, her maid, and tho housO-peoplo. On tho morning of 
the fourth day tho gii'l is bathed and neighbours kinswomen 
and friends como with presents of a cocoanut, a botelnut, a picco' 
of hodicccloth, and a handful of rice, and lay -them in her lap. 
The girl’s mother goes to tho boy’s house with uncooked food 


* Almost always some ill luck attochos to tlio moment at wliicli a girl’s hickness 
brgiDs. 01 five numlrcd cases perhaps only one falls at an entirely lucky nioincnt. 
Ill-luck m.-iy creep in from many sources, days, (kites, months, planets, junction of 
pkiucts, and colour of clothes. Under any of tho following oircumstances quieting or 
(Aduti rites slionld bo performed. If tho sickness hugan on a Saturday, Sunday, or 
Tuesday ; if it liegau on the first, fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, twelfth, or fourteenth 
uftholuiiar fortnightrorouthcihvof fnll-moon ; if it happened inthu month of GUailrd 
or hlareh-AMl, dyesfk or May-Junc, A'xhiilh or Juno- July, JShdtlrapail or Angust- 
Septemher, Kdtltk or Octeber-hrovomber, and Pnui>A or December- January ; if any 
of till) following stars was in the asceudaot, tho second tbo third, sixth, ninth, tenth, 
cloreiith, sixteenth, eighteenth, twentiotb, and the twenty-fifth of the twenty-eight 
daily imLilialras or host-stars in tlic moon’s monthly course round the heavens ; u it 
happened during tlie first, sixth, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, fifteenth, seventeenth, 
ainotcentb, twenty-sixth ortu-enty-seventh of tlio fortnightly ndhjiatnu or host-stars 
III tho sun's yearly course' in the ecliptic ; if it b.ippcued during an eclipse ; if it 
kipponcd in tho ovening or at night ; if her sickuess hegan when tiio'gitl was asleep, 
was wearing old clothes, was wearing red green or any fautnstio coloured clothes, or 
f f clothes at all \ if it happened at a strange house or village, aud 
111 .1 ® l^oldiug a broom, sliclia^ grass, fire, or a winnowing f^. 

AU tucso occasions require a sAunfi or quieting ccreiuony. 
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enough for tbo whole family, aud cooking it with' the help of fcho 
women of tlio houso serves it to tho boy'a household. Euforo tho 
; dinner is begun her mother gives the girl 2s. to £1 lOs. (Es.l-lg) in 
cash. On the fifth morning, or on any day within sixteen days from the 
beginning of the girl’s sickness, learned Brahmans, the girl's pai-onts, 
and near relations are called, and tho boy and the gul ai'o bathed. 
In tho women’s hall a square is traced with lines of quartz powder, 
and two low Avoodon stools arc set in a lino, ono for tho girl tho 
other on tho girl’s right for the hoy. A square altar of earth 
is raised in front of tho boy and near it is laid a leaf-cup filled with 
grains of rice. On tho rice is set a betolnut and tho boy worships, 
tho nut as tho god Ganpati, A sacrificial fire or bom is lit on tho 
earthen altar and the same rites aro performed as at a marriage, 
except tho seven-stops or naptajiadileranian and the polestar-sceing 
dliruvadurshan. When this is over tho hoy and gui leave thoir 
seats and go and sit in a squai-e tracing on two low wooden stools, 

' on tho veranda or uoai’ tho honso steps. Another earthen altar 
is raised in front of them and the middle of each of its sides is 
adorned Avith a plantain stem. The boy thou begins to kindle a 
sacrificial firo in honour of tho goddess Bhnvaneshvari. Ho fii-st 
takes some grains of rico in a leaf-cup, sots a betolnut on tbe rice, 

. and Avorsbips tho nut as the god Ganesh. Then tho priest is given 
a betolnut and tho boy makes a loAV bow before him and other 
Bnihmaus. Tho boy and girl leave tbejr seats, the boy sitting on 
a loAv stool close by, and the girl going into tho honso and sitting 
among the Avomon. Tho priost, sitting on the stool on Avhich tho 
boy sal, mixes in a motal plate coAvdung and coav’s urine, curds, 
butter, Avaler, and tho sacred ginss or diirlha, and repeats verses 
and sprinkles the mixturo over tho earthen mound and round 
himself. When ho has finished sprinkling tho mixturo he sprinkles 
mustard seed round him, and last of all water. To tho cast of tbo 
altar a squai^ is traced and in the square aro laid a couple of leaf- 
plates. Three heaps of- mi.xod rico and Avheat aro laid in a lino, 
and on each heap a Avatcr-pot is set, tho pot on the middle heap 
being larger than tlie side pots. Tbo priest fills tho pots Avith 
water, and drops into each a little sesamum seed, somo durva grasii, 
tho fire jowcls or paucluiratna, gold diamond amethyst emerald 
aud pearl, tho five leaves or panebapallao of tho pipal (Ficus 
religiosu) umhof (F. gloniorata) vad (F. indica) pimpri (F. infootoria) 
and mango, the five coiv-gifts or panebagavya milk curds clarified 
buttor cow-urino and coAvduug, tho soA’en seeds ihat rico,yav barley, 
king Italian millet, mug Pbasoolus radiatus, savet Ponicum uiiliaro, 
lil sesamum, and vdid Phascolus mungo, apla leaves, coriander 
seed or diuinya, tho sovon earths,^ and thirty-two healing roote and 
herbs. Tho pots aro covered Avith metal lids aud on each lid rice 
and a botoluut ai-o laid. On tho pot, close to each betolnut, is 
act an imago, 'Bbuvancshvari on tho control pot, Adhidevata Indra 
• on the . right pot, and Pratyndhidovata IndiAni on tho loft pot. 


' Tho ficvea Ciirtha or saplamrUHat aro s From tho king’s palaoo goto, (fom tin aut 
hill, /roiu luidcr an oluphaiiti’s foot, from uralor a horeo’s Tooi^ from where four roads 
moot, from a cowohed, aud from umlor tlw nito or Audropogou muricatum tpeo. 
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The three goddesses are worshipped and each, is presented with, 
n robe and u bodice. The priest sits on the stool on which the 
girl Pftt, and a luanied woman brings lire from the house and the 
priest sc.attcia it uit the altnr along with Hrowood and cowdnug 
cokes. Two pounds ot cooked rice are brought from tbo house and 
kept close by, ns aro also four leaf-pintes on which forty-two pinches 
of rice are laid wit h a beteluut on each pinch. Then to the north-east 
of tlio hvaf-plalcs, which are called the jiauMoi'n/jiM or nine phmots,' 
is set a watcr-pot or iatiuh covered with mango leaves and a 
cocoanut. The iiarwjruha* and the water-pot aro worshipped, 
T'licu low wooden stools are set round tho llro or /lom and learned 
Drtthniaua sitting on tho stools repeat verses and feed the fire with 
cookud ricc> bnttcr, scsniuum, nnd samidhdn or sticrcd sticks of the 
(llulca froudosa), khed (Mimosa catechu), and other trees. 
Then the Urdhuiaus tukc durm grass, wheat, and scoumum seed, 
nnd mixing Looked rice in milk and batter, feed tho fire in houonr 
of Bhuvnucshvaifi. Next n marriud ^Yonum takes a bamboo basket, 
and, laying a lenf-pinto in it, brings about a pound of cooked 
rice and pours it into tho basket ; and the boy, taking a little out 
of Ibo basket, makes ten Imlls, and places ono at each of the eight 
points of heaven, tho east and south-catt, tho south and sonth-wtst, 
tho west nnd north-west, and tho north and north-east. He adds 
two more, one to the cust tho other to the north of the nltur, lie 
make.s cwelvo more halls and sets nino near tho iiavaijralut and 
ono each near the three goddesses. Over nil tho balls he throws a 
liCtlu wild pulse and redpowder or ffuldl. Ho makes tivouiy- 
throo torches, twciity-two of them small nnd ono of them largo, he 
soaks tho torches in oil, and placing ono on each of tho twenty-two 
rico balls or muikis lights them. Then the boy and the girl take 
tbeir scats on two low wooden stools, and place the basket with tho 
cooked rice bcfoiti them uud stick the big torch into tho rice. The 
torch is lighted, redpowder is sprinkled over it, and a cocoanut 
and a betel packet aro placed in tlio basket. Tho boy takes a 
pinch of nco in his bands, nnd say.s, ‘To you Yalaha 
Brnhmnchiiri, Bhut, Pret, Pishiichyn, Shunkini, Dankini, and Vctal 
. nnd other evil spirits do I offer this. May you eat it nnd depart in 
peace.' Ho then throws tho rice over tho basket. Then a Knnbi 
horvanb coming from tho bouse with a blanket on his head lifts tho 
basket in both bauds, and after waving it thrice round tho boy and 
girl sots it on lus bead, and, without looking back, lays it by tho 
roadside at some distance from tho house. The boy and girl wash 
tbeir hands and feet outside of the house enclosure, return, and go 
into tho house. The boy dresses in a short waistcloth or paneka 
and tho girl in a bodico nnd robe, and they aro seated on stools, the 
girl to the left of the boy. Then the priest and other Brahmans 
take water and a few mango leaves from Bhuvanoskvari's pot and 
from tho mangoo leaves sprinkle tho water over tho heads of the boy 
and girl. The rest of the water is pat in a bamboo or metal mali or 
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sieve ntid is held over the head of the couple. The lioy’s.inofcher seats 
the boy and girl on stoolsj and either his, mother or his sister rubs 
sweet powder on the boy’s body and the girl’s motW or sister rubs 
sweet powder on the girl’s body. Both of them are then taken 
to the' house well and bathed separately. After rubbing themselves 
dry the boy dresses in a rich silk waistoloth 'aud the girl in a 
bodice and robe, and the clothes in which they bathcdrbecomo the 
priest’s property. Then the boy’s and the girl's brows'aro marked 
with sandal and redpowdei- and they take their seats before the 
sacrificial fire and woi-ship it. The boy then takes a pinch of ashes 
from the sacrificial fire and tonches with it his own and the girl’s 
‘ brows. This part of the ceremony ends with a blessing from the 
priest and other Brdhmans prasent. . 

Next to perform the conception or garbhddhda ceremony a square 
is traced with lines of quartz and two low wooden stools are set in 
the square. The boy and girl, after bowing before*' thb house gods 
and the Mders, take their seats on the stools, and a married woman 
comes and touches the boy’s, the girl’s, and the priest’s brows mth red 
powder. The punyahavdehan or holy-day blessing is perfonned with 
the same details aa< before a marnage, and the boy and girl leavo 
their seats and go and sit near the sacrificial fire in the honse. The 
fire is then rekindled and rice is cooked over it, and the buy places the 
rice along with a few mango leaves on his right. The boy takes 
a mango leaf in each hand, his wife lays butter on the two leaves, 
and the boy drops butter on the rice. She then washes her hands 
and more l3utter is thrown over the-fire. They are now done with 
the sacrificial fire, which is put out either at once, or in the evening, 

. or next morning. The boy and girl now rise, and taking flowers 
in their hands go out of the house and looking at the sun throw the 
flowers towards it. They then come in, take their seats near the 
fire, and the boy, laying his right hand on the girl’s head, pronounces 
a blessing. The boy’s sister hands the boy a smidl quantity of 
bent -grass or durva, pounded wetted and tied in a piece of white 
cotton, and he, standing behind the girl and laying her head betAveen 
his knees, with his left hand lifts her chin and with his right 
squeezes into her right nostril enough bent grass juice to pass into 
her throat. The girl leaves her seat, washes her hands and feet, 
and sits as before besido her husband. She once more leaves her 
seat and sits to the loft of the boy when he either touches her breast 
or ono of her shoulders and lays in her lap a cocoanut Avhich rests 
on a turmeric root, botelnut, and wheat. The girl’s mother and her 
relations, ns well as "the boy’s mother and her relations, one after 
another, lay articles in the girl’s lap and present both the boy and 
girl with clothes and ornaments. When -the lap-filling is over the 
' hoy whispers his name into the girl’s right ear. Then money is 
-presented to Brdhnians who ask a blessing on the heads of the 
couple, and they go and make a bow before the house gods and the 
ciders. A feast is held, and as the girl, is considered to have 
become pure, she is given a cup of batter and serves it to the diners. 
In the evening, if the fire is allowed to remain, it is rekindled and 
fed'with grains of rice and the boy rubs ashes on his own and on 
the girl’s bi’owa. A carpet is spread in the Avomen’s hall and the 
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men ami women rolnliona lake IhoirscaU The girl is flrcssed in 
rieh clulhea uml her hwitl is ilcoked'with llowers. The hoy i* 
dros.'^ed in rich elothes, a coat waistenut uml turtou, and they arc 
6u‘t«etl face to face mi the carpet. JiLilo guests sit rounds the' hoy 
ami female giicbt.s .Hit round tlio girl.- {small round 2 mrccl.H oMietol 
leaf arc given to the boy and girl. The boyholda eao end of thp 
rollmi leaf in his teeth and the girl bUe.9 off the other cud. The, 
hoy is made to take lliorgirl on Ids knee and lute a roll of betel Icsf' 
winch the girl holds In her tcrib. doku.t are nuule add they hamer 
each other. Tlie girl then wbsIh'.s the bay's feet and marks his hrinr 
with ml^iowdar aud £:uidal> tsho puts a nosegay iu his bauds nud. 
pprandt leaf-iiLitca for the gaeaU to eat Bweulineats and fruit. All 
hugin e.diug-aml the bey and girl who ait at tlio hc.ad of tbo uiblo 
fwl ouo another and eat from thoMHUc plate.' lYhuu all arc done .j' 
tlio girl hands the guests {cickots of hotel and (ho boy either leads 
her by tbo hand or lifts her in his arms and takes her into the . 
nuptial room. Nest inomiog, if tho biicrifieial lire i? still .alight, ‘ 
the boy and girl batbe and rekindle it and then allow it to die. 

A pregnant wouion is treated with tliu gre.ateat care and ' 
tunderuu.si aud both her (larcats and her liubbami’.s family tty to- 
give her whatever eho longs for. fcJho is considered jiurlieularly - 
open to the altaek.4 of evil sidrits and i.s therefore as far as possible , • 
Itept within doors, is forhiildeu from going into on empty Iioaso, • 
from sitting under a tree, or fnmi riding an clepliaut or a horse, ' 
Sho might not to go into a house with au upper story, or sit on n 
mortar or jicstle, or let her hair hang lose on her Imck, er quarrel, 
or eat hot aud piiogcut things, or weep, or .sleep during the day, or 
iio awake at night. Sho ought not to dmw lines witli eo.al or with 
her finger nails on tho gronud, Slio ought not to .sit w’ith her fcofc 
tarned bark, and isbo ought not to cut anything daring an c-clipse. 
Site should cat packets of lieielmit and lc.avcs, rnai-k her brow 
with redpowdor.rnb her aruus with turmeric, put Imaphlack into 
her eyes, bathe, and comb her hair. If tho mother attend-s to'ihcso ’ 
rules the child becomes hc.althy and iiiteUigcnt if slio .suffers from 
loss of blood sho should give n Dnthmun a sacred thread of gold, 
nml llw issue of blood will cease. As what tho husband docs during 
his wife’s pregiainey is believed to afreet his wifo aud tho unborn " 
child, ho avoids certain acts. lie builds no house, does not hatho 
in tho sea, attends no luncnds, docs not travel, and docs not get 
Ids head shared.' 


'TlicscactaaroforbidJcnto tb« hnslMml of a prcgn.int wuawa Iccauw duiini 
• hir pregnanoy a wamn i« specially .apt tu siiflep from tho atl.'iclcs orsultils ThS 
forbwWcii acts must tlicrcfuni bo bcUuicd tube q)cci.ally likely cither U cnrv’c 
spirits ur to bring tlicni to tbo house. Tho ro-ison for the iliirurcnt iirohiUtioSs 
Bctui«itobi}tbat.inbuiUungahoiisB ib# migwof tho placc-spirit is aroiacil n™,sf 
tbo trcsiuuBor j the busbaml must not bathe in tho sc.i because tho seashmo U 
tliicltTvithKhobtS} lie most not go to a funoral because tbo baraiiig Ktoumi Is 
the great kiunt of splrita; he iaui.t net travel bca-mso bo crosses boumlaries 
Biigtlior favourite- spirit baant ; bo roust not bavo bhi bead sliavcrl bccaus i 
porljni«._#n oxorcul might got hold of tlio shaved stumps and through tiro (.tamw 
, work Hiiischicf m tiro house. These mica and cT.’iinpics ato mtenstinc .-a thi 
throw light on tho w idespread pnictito of tho I ying-iu father. This nr.wliBo ' wh 
IS oommyuly known hy its Ifreiii* uamo cesriuf, wny bo described os various fom« 
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Tho_ chief ceremonies ■which are performed during a womaii'’a 
pregnancy are the man-bearing or piuisavan in the second month, 
the quench-longing or anavalohhan in the fourth month,- and the 
hair-parting or simantonayaua in the sisth or eighth months. 
These ceremonies should be performed at each pregnancy ; if they 
are not performed at a woman^s first pregnancy they cannot bo 
performed, on any subsequent occasion. On the day of the 
ceremony the wife and husband are anointed with sweet smelling 
spices and oils and they bathe. A quartz square is traced in the 
women's hall and two wooden stools are set in the square, and at 
some distance in front of the stools carpets are laid for Brdhmans 
to sit upon. The husband and wife bow before the house gods 
and the' male and female elders, and take their seats on the 
stools. A mai'ried woman marks the brows of the husband the 
wife and the family priest and retu'es, and the husband, taking in 
his hollowed right hand a ladleful of cold water, pours the water 
on the ground before him saying, ‘ I pour this water that the child 
in my wife’s body may be a male and be intelligent, that he may 
live long, and .that he may not suffer in the hour of birth, and not be 
possessed with hhuts, gmis, and raksliasas, and may be happy and 
long-lived.’ He next performs the quench-longing or anaualobhan 
ceremony that his wife may not wish for anything which is likely to 
cause a miscarriage. He then worships Ganesh and performs the 
holy-day blessing with the same details as during a marrmge. Then, 
an altar of earth is raised in front of the boy and the girl and the 
sacrificial fire is kindled with the same details as at the marriage 
or vivdha hom. After this the wife leaves her seat and stands 
behind the stool on which she sat, and into her hollowed hands her 
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of invalidiu" tbe fattier instead of or as well as tlie mother. The practice occurs in 
■Western India among the Fomaliyos or gold-woshers of South Gujarat, who, after 
a birth, take great care of tho husband, ^ve him special food, -and do not allow him 
to go out : among tho Bomhars and Lambdnis of the Bombay Kamdtak the husband 
is oiled and fed and keeps at home the wife doing all the work ; among- the ICorvt 
‘ basket-makers of Hadras both men and women eat asafcctida after a bath (Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, I. 8-t) ; aud in Sering.apatam and on the MalaMr Coast on tho 
birth of the first daughter or of auy son tho father goes to bed for a month, lives on 
rice, takes no exciting food, aud is not allowed to smoke. In Borneo the husband 
must eat nothing but rice and salt ; he must do no hard work, fire no gun, strike 
no animals. In West Yiuman in China the hnsbond takes to bed for forty days. 
In Buropo traces of the practice of the lying-in husband remain in Corsicci, North 
Spain, Bearn, Navarre, and Biscay. The practice is very noticeable and elaborate in 
America. In Greenland both father and mother keep quiet ; in North America the 
father rives up all active pursuits, fells no tree, fires no gun , and hnuts no large game, 

' but loafs at home in a hammock; in Gaiana and other parts of South .^pnerjea the 

'husb,ind does no work, fasts, and may not use his nails in scratching ; in California he is 
riven nourishing food. In the West Indies the father lakes to his Immmock, eats and 
dririrs nothing for five days, aud for five more takes nothing but light beer. On the 
fortieth day he is cut with sharp teeth, his wounds are peppered and he is put to bed 
and kept in bed for several days. For six months he does not cat birds or fish 
(Tylor’a Early History of Mankind, 291-305). Mr. Tylor (Ditto, 298) snracsts as an 
explanation of these customs sympathetic magic that is the feeling wiat closely 
connected beings act on each other. The character of the acts forbidden to tiio 
Chitpdvan husband, and tho fact that diseases connected with pregnancy and cliild- 
birth arc 'still in India almost universally believed to bo the work of spirite,^ snggest 
that tho explanation of all varieties of courad is to bo found in the' early spint theory 
of disc.ase. Tho object of all the special treatment seems to bo to prevent the father 
doing anything likely to displease spirits, or give them tho opportumty of fosteumg 
on him and coining home with him. 

B 310—19 
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busbaud drops a grain ol wbcnt with on each side of Ibo wbcab two 
fn-aius oI pulse- 0’®^ tbreo be pours a lUtlo’cnrds. 

IIo fcbon asks her tbrieo wbat sbo is sipping, and she answers that 
by wbicb women conceive. Tho husband and wife go oxitside the, 
bouse wa-ih their bands and feet^ and sit as before on tbc low 
wooden stools. IIo places bis right baud on his wife’s bc.wl, 
and pvaya that the child may bo born in tho tenth mouth and 
may bo a male. Next comes the hair-parting or simanlona^jana, 
Tho huafaaird holds back thowifo's head as ho did when she came 
of age, and squeezes tho juice of bent grass into her right nostril. 
Ho next takes a watcr-iwt, fills it with water, and pnltiug on 
a lid lays grains of rice on tho lid, and over tho whole sots a 
golden imago of Visliau. After tho sacrificial firo is kindled he 
takes a porcupine quill undo blado of sacred grn'-s, and passing 
them along the parting of his wife's hair fastens them into tho, 
knob behind. Ho titkes a garland of wild Txmbar figs andbangsi 
it round her neck, and decks her with ornumonts and her hair with 
flowers. Shq is thou seated on lier husband's loft and bur lap is 
filled with fruit and rrheat. Presents of clothes 'and ornaments aro 
mado to the husband and wifo and they Icaro their places after tho 
Brahmans hare callod blessings upon thoni. Money is distribnied 
niuonn* tho Buihmans and those who have not been asked to dine 
rutiro? From this timo until after tho child is born tho wifo is held 
impure, and water and food are not taken from hor Imuds. As at 
the coming of ago tho sacrificial firo is allowed to go out. 

AlUatonomont or satva^prdijiuchUla viithi is gonorally performed 
by tho mortcilly sick or tlie aged whoao failing powers warn thorn 
that their end draws near. It is a sad rite. His friends, from day to 
day, try to porsuado tho sick or tho aged to put off tho atonomeut 
ceremony os thoro is no causo to fear tho immediato approach of 
death. Ho ono can make atonement without asking leavo of his 
heir. If the sick is too ill to povEovm tho rite, his heir can tako 
his place. If .a man dies without porforuiing tho corcmoiiy, 
atoiiomont can bo iniidc on tho clovcnth day after his death. On 
tho morning of tho day of atonement, the penitent bitthos and 
dresses in a newly washed wmstcloth and shouldorcloth. Ho sits^,^ 
on a low wooden stool in tho women's hall and in front of him sit„ 
on mats and carpets Bnihmaus among whom aro a few learned" 
divines or sMstris and scripture-roaders or ptininihs. When the 
BnUimans are seated tho penitent takes in his bauds somo copper 
coin.s and a water cup and Indie, and after walking round tho seated 
JBrdhmans throws himself on his face boforo them, and with joined 
hands begs forgiveness. Ho rises and stands before them 
with joined hands. The Brahmans say : ‘ Tell ns truly why you 
havo callod us and why you have bowed so low bcfoio us t ' Tho 
penitent, keeping bis hands joined, answers: 'From my birth until 
now, either knowingly or unknowingly, with wish or without wish, 
once or often, with body speech or mind, alone or in company, 
with touch or othoewiso, by eating or refusing to ent, by drinkiu" 
or refusing to drink, by eating or drinking with thoso of other 
castes, by tempting or by causing another to sin, by eatin" or ' 
drinking from unclean vessels, by defiling a person from his caste 
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in these and in other ways I have not ceased from sin. Do ye 
receive me, and by givinfj me atonement free mo from the harden 
of my sins.’ He lies flat or bows before the Brdhmans. He 
goes on ; 'Do ye, who are able, free me, penitent, from the 'burden 
of my sins.' And a third timo he bows or falls before them. He 
again rises and gives them the coppers ho holds in his hands. He 
next goes into the house and brings out the money he intends 
to give the* Brdhmans, and putting it in a plate lays the plate 
beforo them. He worships tho money and lays u sacred book 
before the plate, and throws grains of xice over the heads of tho 
Brdhmans. Then the Brdhmans choose one of their number, who 
is either ignorant of the ceremony or whose love of money over- 
comes his scruples, and set him in front and call him the 
representative or anuvadale. The representative repeats the name 
of the host and his &mily stock and says : ' Except such grievous 
sins as murder and adultery, I take on myself the sins of my patron 
and free him from them.’ The penitent then gives the sinbearer 
a double share of the money in the plate besides uncooked food and 
other presents, and the sinbearer is told to leave the house bearing 
with him the load -of the penitent’s sins. After tho sinbearer 
has gone, the host washes his hands and feet, sips a little water, 

, and with joined hands returns thanks to the other Brahmans for 
freeing him from the burden of his sins. He asks them to allow, 
him to be shaved and a barber shaves his head except the top-knot 
and his face except tho eyebrows and pares bis nails. The penitent 
goes to the house well, bathes, rubs ms teeth with a branch of the 
aghdda Achyranthes aspero, and again bathos. He I'ubs cowdnng 
ashes on the palms of his hands and then with his right hand rubs 
. ashes on his head, face, chest, private parts, and feet. Ho puts on 
more water and covers with ashes bis whole body from head to foot 
and bathes. In this way ho thrice rubs ashes and thrice bathes. He 
next takes cowdung and rubs it on his body from head to foot and 
again bathes. He takes earth and laying bent grass upon it, throws 
a little to the east, south, west, and north, towards heaven, and on tho 
earth, and pouring a little water on the earth rubs the wet earth on 
his head, face, throat, chest, navel, shoulders, sides, armpits, back, 
thighs, logs, feet, and hands, and finally over his whole body. Ha 
takes more dust and bent grass, drops sesamum over them, and 
throwing them into tho well prays to the well and bathes. He rubs 
cow’s urine on bis body, then cowdung, then milk, then curds, and 
last of all butter, bathing after each. He dx-esses in fresh-washed 
clothes, and going into tho .house, makes a olay altar, kindles a 
saoriixcial fire, worships Vishnu, and feeds the fire with cow’s urine, 
dung, curds, milk, and butter, and drinks what of the mixture 
remains. Ho makes money px’esonts to Brdhmans and they retire. 
This ends the atonement except that unless he is ill the penitent eats 
nothing during the whole day. If ho is ill, he can eat any food 
which is nob mixed with salt, for on this day salt is strictly for- 
bidden. Women perform tho all-atonement as well as men. The 
only difference is that ho verses ai-o repeoted. 

When a Chitpdvan is on tho point of death, a spot in the women’s 
hall is cowdunged, holy basil or tvl$t leaves are. sprinkled over 
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tlio spot, and a blanket is spread over tbe loaves. On the blanket , 
tbo dying person is laid with bis feet to tbe.south. . A few drops of 
tbe sacred Ganges or Bbagiratbi are poured into bis mouth, 
a learned Brahman repeats verses from the Veda, another reads the 
Bhttgvat Gita, and near relations or tbe family 'priest ask him to. 
repeat, NArayan Niirdyan. His son rests^ tbe dying bead on bis 
lap and comforts him until be bos drawn bis last breath. When all 
is over tbe women of tbo family, sit round the body . weeping and 
wailing ; the men and tbe boys go out and sit on tbo veranda bare- 
beaded; servants or neighbours start to tell relations and friends, 
and the priest turns up Ins almanac to see whether tbe moment of 
death was lucky or was unlucky. To dio under tbe constellations 
called tripdd andpoiichaft or under tbe last five of the seasonal stars or 
• naksliatrast between tbe second half of Pbanisbtha and tbo first half 
of Asbvini, is unfortunate. When tbe time of death is unlucky, to 
prevent calamity and trouble, quietings or shaHtis bave to be performed 
on tbe eleventh day after death- Soon neighbonrs dressed in a 
waist and shoulderolotb begin to drop in. One goes to tbe market and 
brings what is wanted' for tbe funeral. kVIien he comes back others 
busy themselves laying out tbo body. If the deceased was a 
Agnibotri or fire-sacrificing Brdbman, some live coal ia taken from tiie 
sacred fire, or a fire is kindled, and tbe Uve coal is put in an earthen, 
pot. Tbe chief mourner and his brothers, if be baa brothers, are 
bathed one after tbe other outside of the bouse. Tbo chief mourner 
takes a blade of the darhha grass, touches bis brow with it, and 
passing it over his bead throws it behind him. He dresses in a wet 
waistcTotb and sboulderclotb and sits in front of tbo barber and 
sliifts bis sacred thread to the right shoulder.^ G’bo barber shaves 
‘ his bead except the top-knot and bis face except tbe eyebrows, 
and pares bis nails. The chief mourner is dressed in a new waist- 
cloth, a sboulderclotb or uttari is tied along with his sacred 
thread, a blade of darhha grass is tied round tbe sacred thread 
and tbe sboulderclotb, another round the top-knot, and of a third 
be makes a i-ing and puts it on tbe third right finger. Tbe 
body is brought out of the front door by the nearest male relations, 
followed by tbo women, and is laid, on the outer stops of the bouse 
on a small wooden plank, tbe bead resting on tbe steps. Tbe 
women gather, weeping round tbe bead and. tbo men stand at.somo 
distance. Three or four pots of cold, water are brought from tbo 
well and poured over tbe body which is bidden from sight while it 
is being dressed. Elderly men bathe the body and leave it bare 
except a loincloth.® A piece of gold and an emei-ald are put in the 
moutb. A few drops of tbo sacred BbAgiratbi' river are poured into * 

_ the month and sprinkled over the body, the two thumbs and tbo 
t^vo great toes are tied together with cloth, and tbo body is laid on 
tbe bier and covered fi’om head to foot ■with a cloth. If the dead 

* In performing cercmoiiiea for tlie dead the thread is alivays shifted from its 
usuiil position on the left ahbnldcr to the right shoulder ; It is aUoxrcd to remain on 
the loft shouldor in mrforming ceremonies to the gods. . ' 

a Elderly women dress a woman’s body in a full suit of clothes. If the dead woman 
18 married and is not a widow her hair is braided, redpowder is rubbed on her 
brou^ and tui’meric on her face and arms ; nose', oar, head and feet ornaments are out 
on ; butter ia rubbed on her head ; and her lap is BUed with fruit and flowers ^ • 
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leaves cliildren a tole is made in the. face-cloth over the mouth. 
If the dead leaves a wife she is bathed in cold water, and says : 
.'Because of the great evil that has fallen on me, I shave my head.'' 
She takes off such of her ornaments as are not to be given to the 
barber, or she puts on ornaments of little value, a small nosering, 
earrings, and silver toerings which are given to the barber, or 
instead of ornaments she gives him about 4s. (Bs. 2) in cash. The 
bai’ber shaves her head and pares her nails. She breaks her 
bangles and her Incky marriage necklace, nibs off her red brow- 
mark, takes off her bodice, and puts on a white robe. The robe and 
the ornaments she wore at the time of shaving become the property 
of the barber. Her hair is wi’apped in her bodice and laid on the 
bier. The chief mourner starts walking with the firepot hanging 
from a string in his hand. The bier is raised by four of the nearest 
kinsmen, set on their shoulders, and carried feet first close after the 
chief mourner. With the chief mourner walk two men, one holding 
a metal pot with the rice which was cooked near the feet of the 
corpse ; the other carrying a bamboo winnowing fan with parched 
pulse and small bits of cocoa-kernel, which, as he walks, he throws 
boforo him to please the .evil spirits. Of the men who have come to 
the house some follow the body bareheaded and barefooted, repeating 
with a low voice Horn Edm, Govind Govind. The rest go to their 
homes. The bearers walk slowly and the chief mourner keeps close in 
front that no ono may pass between the fire and the body. No woman 
goes to theburning ground. Pemale friends take the women and tho 
children of the house and bathe them, get the ground fioor where 
the corpse was laid, the veranda, and tho house steps washed 
■with water and cowdung, and go home. Half-way to the burning 
■ground the bier is lowered, and, without looking back, the bearers 
change places. "When they reach the burning ground an earthen 
altar is made and the “ffre from the pot is poured over it. 
Instead of himself accompanying the funeiul, the family priest 
sends another Brahman, generally one who officiates at the burning 
gi'oond and who is known by tho name of Icdrta.^ A few chips of 
firewood are thrown over the fire and it is fed with butter. Close 
to the platform, a spot of ground is sprinkled with ■water and 
scsamnm seed is thrown over it. On this spot the funeral pile is 
built by tbe mourners and round tbe pile blades of darhlia grass are 
strewn. .The pile and the bier are sprinkled with sesamnm and 
water, the sheet is pulled off the body and thrown aside, the hand 
and feet cloths are cut and the body is laid on the pile with the 
head to tho south. Pieces of sandalwood and basil leaves are 
thro’wn over the body, and, if the deceased died at an unlucky time, 
seven dough balls are made and laid on the head, the eyes, the 
mouth, the breast, and' the shoulders. Then from a mango leaf 
butter is dropped on the several balls, and the loincloth is cut that 
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Kartds take their name from tho Sanskrit hamt a faneral rite- They ore found 
amonc ill Bnltunane. They generally perform death ecremoniee. The rest of tho 
caste look dovm on tho Kirta, and they aro seldom asked to conduct marria^o and 
tliread-girding or other lucky ceremonies, They_ oat, drink, and marry with the 
people of their c;mt(% but are consideied unclean in the same way that.a mourning 
family is considered unclean. 
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Ulo lioily may Icaro tho yrorld iu tho eamo state in wliicii it cain^ 

. into tho world. Tho chief mourner the pile, if tho dead w a - ' 
niiu) at tho head and if a woinau at tho foot, and tho other mouraors 
tlirow the rest of tho firo under tho pile. The chief mourner fans ^o 
lira with tho end of his ahoiilUorcIutU .aud throws a fcvTHCsamaui seeds 
ortrlhepyro. This kartu or fuuoml priest nil tho while rcpcftts’Tor.'«e8: ‘ 
When tho skull bursts the chief mourner, carrying uuhis Ipfiahonldtr- 
nu earthen jar iillud with cold water, hikes his stand ue.'ir where tho' 
head of tho corpse luy, and nnotbor of the mourners picking & 

{ soUhlo iniikos with it a stmil! holo in thu earthen put, .and, from tho 
lolu ns tho chief mourner walks round tho pyro water keeps' 
tricktiug. At tho ood of tho' first round, when tho chief mourner 
comes buck to tho south, a. second holo is mndo irith tho stone, and a 
uc-uoud strcaiu trickles out. After, tho aocdnd round a third hole ia 
made, and when three jots stream out, tho chief mourner throws tho 
pot hackivnrd over hU shoulder and tho water spills over tho ashes. 

' The chief tnournor colts aloud striking his hand on his mouth. 
Ait thu tuouruers como together and ono of thorn tics round tho 
pebble, with which tho pot was broken, iv hlndo oltlarhha grass 
and culla it ai/htint tliat is tho life. Thu chief mourner, to cool 
tho spirit of tho dimd which has been heated by tho fire, pours iwiter 
mixed with sesamum on tho .'tshes, and, to quench tho spirited thirst, 
pours M’fttor over tho ashnut or stono of life. Tho rest of tho 
mournors follow tho chief monrncr and throw water over the .stono. 
They start for homo. Before starting, to allay tho fear cansed by 
burning tho body, each picks a pobblo and thro.ws it towards tho 
nearest mouutain Or hill At tho honsu of tnonruing tho spot on 
which tho dc.nd breathed his last is smeared with cowdung and a 
lighted lamp is sot on it As thu inonrucrs conic, to cool their eyes 
which havo been heated by tbo iiro, they luuk at tho lamp and go 
to their housc.s. Tlio chief mournor bathes, puts on a fresh waist* 
cluth, and lays in somo safu place thu waistclotU and shouldorcloth he 
wore at tho burning ground, tho wutor-pot and cup, and tho asthma 
or lifustouo. As no ilro is kindled in tho house rolaiious .and caste* - 
fclloivs send cooked food. If tho chief mourner has brothers, heforo 
dining they cub butter on tboir right hands, make a hall of rico, 
Bot it in front of thoir leaf-plates, and pour water over it. Tho* 
fiimily of tho deceased keeps in mourning for ton dnya,' daring 
which they cat no hotel ' or sugar and drink no milk. Tlicy 
aro also not allowed to rnb their brows with sandal or red* 
powder, to anoint tlicir bodies, to shavo their heads, or to wear 
shoes or tuchans. Every day for ton days a sacrod book, tho 
Oarud, Furdn or Yulturo Scripture, 'is read to tho family* 
and' tho bearers aro not allowed to (^o until they have seen a 
star in tho heavens. Generally on tho third day comes tho hone* 
gathering or asthi-sanchatjan, when tho chief mournor, accompanied 
by tho Kilrta, goes to tho brnming ground with tho waistcloth and' 
snouldercloth ho wore' at tho bumiug, the .lifostone, and the water- 
pot and cup, and after washing tho two cloths spreads them to dry. 
Ho bathos, puts on tho frosh-woshed waistcloth, and ties tho shoulder- 
cloth along with his sacrod thread. Ho take; a little coir's urine 
sprinkles it on tho ashes of tho dead, picks out tho pieces of anbamt 
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bone, nntl Leaps them on ono sido. WLon bo Las pickoil all tho 
bouQS Utt puts tboni in n. baskofc and throws them mid tho ashes 
into some neighbouring pond or stream.* When lie lias thrown tho 
ashes into tho water, ho sits on the spot whore tho deceased’s 
feet lay and raises a three-cornered altar or mli. Ho sots an 
earthen jar in each corner of tho altar and ono in tho middle*, 
fills thorn with water, and throws a few "rains of sesamuin into each. 
Close to the jars he lays the stono of Hie. Near tho four earthen 
jars ho places four small yollow flags and in tho mouth of each jar 
sots a rico bull. Uo makes cigbt dough balls shajiiug them liku 
umbrellas and footprints and four cakes which ho lays near tho jars. 
Tho cake near the middle jar and tho water in tho middle jur are 
meant to appeui-o the hunger and thirst of the dead, the dough 
umbrella is to shadu him from tbo sun, and the shoes are to guard 
his feet from the thorns on tho way to heaven. The cukes laid eloso 
to the corner jars aro offered to lludra, Yuma, and the ancestors of 
the dead. IIo sprinkles susamnm and pours water oror each of tho 
balls and (ouches chain with lampblack and butter. IIo dips tho 
end of the shonldercloth into water, and lets a littio water drop over 
each ball. He smells them, and, except the .stone of Hfo, throw.s the 
whole into water. Thus for ton days ho performs like ccruinouics 
thus the deceased may gain a now body. On the first day the dead 
gets his head, on the second his ears eyes and noso, on the third 
his hands brca.st and neck, on tho fourth his middle p.arts, on tho 
fifth his Icg.s and feet, on the sixth his vitals, on the sevouth his Ixmes 
marrow veins and accoric.s, on tho eighth his nails hair and teeth, 
on the 'ninth nil remuiniug limbs organs and strength, and on the 
tenth hunger and lliirat fur the renewed body. On this tenth day 
a three-cornered earthen altar is made as usual, and tho cliief 
mourner sprinkles cowdung and water over it. Then, stivw’lng 
turmeric powder, he placo.s five eiirthen pots on fivo blades of sacred 
grass, tbi'co in ono line and two at right angles. IIo fills tho pots with 
water and a, few gmins of sesamuin seed and over tho seed sots a 
whealcu cako and a rico ball. Ho pIuniH .small yellow Hags in tho 
ground, and setting up tho lifestono lays Howers before it, and 
waving burning frankiiicciuu and lighted lump.s, pniys the dead to 
accept the offering. If a crow comes and lakes the right-sidu ball 
the deceased died buppy. If uo crow eomes tho deceased had 
some trouble on his mind. Tlio chief mourner bows low to the 
lifostone, ami tells tho dead not to fret, his fuiuily and goods will 
bo taken care of, or if the fuiicml ceremony has not been 
lightly done, tho fault will bo mended. In spite of those assurances, 
if for a couple of hours uo crow takes tho rice, the chief mourner 
liiiusclf touches tho ball with u blade of sacred grass. Then, taking 
the .stone, and rubbing it with scsumum oil, to satisfy tho hunger 
aud thir.st of tho dead, bo offers it a rico ball and water, and 
standing with it near water, faciiig tho east, throws it over his back 
into tho water. This ends tho tenth-day ceremony. On tho 
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t It liu h.u to taku tlio ]>onci to Ntbik, Bvnjrcj.or soinu otlior taurvU »iiot, tho chi«{ 
ijiourucr pulv tlium in nu cartbcii jiu* Mil buries tho j^r near liio huuso in sumo touety 
placu where they oru not lihety to hu touehetl. After a year ho goco on pilgniu.’igo 
and at the {dare of pilgrinugo tbroas tho houco into water. 
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inonung oC tliu olovouth tiny the tvliolo house cowdungcil and 
thu uhiuf inournur ai«l all other uioniburs. o£ tho family haihc. 
Tho ])riust kintlles llio sacred fire on au cnrUicu altar and hespa 
Krowood over it, feeda the fii'is with a mixture of co'v^s urine, dung, 
niilU, curild, itiid Inifter, and th.at all tho unclcnunebs cauiicd by the 
death tiiay vanihU and tho hutiso become puro, tho chief nieanier 
and hilt hrothem drink what i.-i left uf tho live coW'gifut or 
puiielmijtivija. Tlio rhief tiionriicr ruh<t a littlu nslics on his broiy . 
nnd throwing' a few rico gruiim over tho tire lets it die. 

On tliid eleventh day a quieding or .ifulnli is performed to turn 
tmiu nny uril that may befall the family if n member of it dies, 
under the couhteifation called iripiid or under tho Are planet? or 
jiiHcfuikn. In tho women's hall nn nlku* of earth is tnado and the 
inoitriiur ails in front of tho altar. Close by ho lays .a Icaf-cup with 
rico grains in it, and over tho rico .a botelnut, nnd worships tho 
bctelimt as tho god (Sauesh. He empties a ladleful of water on 
tho palm of hu right hand, and pours the water on tho ground 
aayiug ' I pour this water that tho dead may go to heaven and no 
ovil fall on his family.' Ifu leaves his seat and asks tho priest to 
begin tho Ceremony. Tbe chief mourner sits somowhem close by 
aiui tbo priest sitting on tho spot on which tho chief mourner Siit 
{icrforius the worship. Ho taKos miisuird seed and sprinkles it all 
over (ho house, then cow's iiriui*, and hiit of all cold water in which 
a blmlo of snored grass has been stcepe,d. Nest bo lays iv couple of 
luuf'plutes in front of tho luonnd, spreads grains of rico over the 
leaves, and over thu rico sets livo water>pois uv ksltishsu, one at cacli 
corner nnd one in tho middle. He covers tho pots with lids, and on 
each lid sets grains of rico, a botelnut, nnd a golden image, Tho 
imago on tho middio pot is Yam, on tho cast pot is Rudta, on 
tho .south Varun, on tlio west Vishnu, and on tho north Indra. 
Eiwh of tho images and wntor-pols is worshipped, A. second 
bctcliuit is laid on the lid of tho middle water-pet in honour of 
Aalitdva.su, on tho eaat water-pot in honour of Varun, on tho 
south water-pot in honour of Ajuikp.id, on tho we.st water-pot 
in honour of Ahvibnulhnu, and on tho north water-pot in honour 
ofUalia.. liouud the iiiiddlo pot fourtcun betelnuts nro arranged 
in a ring in honour of Yam, Dhanunr.y, Nirriit, Antiik, Vaivasvatj 
Kdl, Survablmtaksliaya, Audumbur, Diidlinn, Nil, Paramesb, 
A'’rikodar, Cbitra, and Cliitniguptn, and all nro worshipped. Tho 
priest kiudJoa a sacred Arc in honour of tho nino planets or 
nuvdQraha. Over tho Aro ho cooks rice, and sprinkling sesamum 
over it foods tho sacrod Aro with bnttor. Tho priest takes a 
mango leaf, dips it into tho water of tho difforont pots, and from 
tho point of tho leaf sprinkles water on tho head of the mourner 
and his family, A motnl cup is Ailed with boiled butter, tbo 
mourner and tho rest of tho family look at tho roUcction of "their 
faces in tho buttoi’,aad tho cap is presented to a Bi-dliman who Avalks 
aw’aywithit. This ends tho qnieting or s/miifi ceremony. Except 
that three water-pots aro sot instead of Avo, tho ceremony to quiet a 
tripadcoustollationisthosiimeas the ceremony to quietjho planets.^ 


Atripdd conatollation is one of which thrcc*fonrths aio iitcludcil ullllo^ /«,» .• . 

tho aodiao. WUliauio* Saiwknt Dictiouory. ‘ “fin of 
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On tlio same day, that is the eleventh day after a death, in 
file deceased's house, an earthen altai* is made and a. sacred fire 
kindled upon it. On the fire tln-ee metal pots are put, two of 
brass and the third of copper. The copper pot has vice and watoi’, 
and one of the brass pots rice and milk and the other water and 
wheat flour. When the dishes are cooked, a wat'er-pot is set in the 
middle of the platform, and on tbo pot a lid some grains of rice 
and three hetolnuts and they are worshipped. The contents of tho 
, three pots are poured on throe leaf-plntca and with them the chief 
monrnor feeds the fire. A male calf of a five-year old cow and a female' 
calf of a three-year old cow aro brought, now wnistcloths are pat on 
thoir backs, sandal and rodpowdor are rubbed on their brows, 
garlands of swcot basil and flowers aro thrown round their necks, 
and their tails are dipped in a ladle of water and shaken over 
tho head of tho chief mourner. Next two irons, ouo three-pointed 
called a ti’ishul tho other ending like a key handle in a ring and called 
chupti, aro laid in burning cowdnng enkes. The male calf is thrown 
down with its legs tied nc.!!' the sacred f^re and when tho irons aro 
red-hot ashes are rubbed above the joint of the calf’s right forefoot 
and on tho ashes tho red-hot trident is pressed. Then tho ringed 
iron is pressed on his hind quarters, and .the calf is allowed to rise. 
Tho chief mourner walks round tho calf, iind looking to tho 
four quartovs of heaven tolls tho animal that henceforth tho four 
corners of tho world are free to him and that he is at liberty to 
go wherever ho pleases. Ho leads both llio calves to tho ‘road- 
side at some diskuco from tho house and sets thorn free. Tho 
lowing of tho bullock when it is being branded is believed to carry 
tho deceased to hoavon, and his first cry opens tho doors of heaven for 
tho dead to enter. Poor people instead of a live ox make an ox of 
dough. After the bullock has been sot free presents aro made to 
Bi'itbmaus. Ono of tho presents is a cow which is called tho Vaitarni 
cow because the dead is believed to cross that river of blood and 
filth by holding tho cow's tail. Presents of other articles, food, 
watoi'-pots, shoes, an umbrella, a lamp, cloth, sesamum seed, 
hetelnut, flowers, hatter, a sacred thread, and bedding, aro also 
made to BriUimans. At tho time of presentiug tho bedding 
a cot is placed in' front of tho house stops, and fitted with 
mattresses, pillows, shoots, and curtains. On ono side of tho 
bed is laid a plate filled with metal boxes for keeping betel, 
lime, catechu, cloves, c.'irdamuras, almonds, nutmeg, nutmaco, 
musk, and saffron. Tho Brdhman who is to x-ecoivo tliis 
present is dressed in tho deceased’s waistcloth, waistcoat, coat, 
shouldercloth, tnx’bau, handkerchief, and shoos, and, if tho 
deceased was an old man, a -walking stick is placed in his hands, 
lie is seated on a low wooden stool with his back to the cot, an 
umbrella is held over his head, and a fan is placed in his hands. 
Tho mourner sits in front of him, maiks his brow with sandal, and 
asks a Maratha woman or other middle class woman to wait 
on the Brdhman. Tho chief moarner then rubs scented oils and 
powders on' the Brdbmau's body and lays before him flowers and 
grains of rice, burns frankincense, and waves a lighted lamp and 
camphor before him, and says to him ; ‘ I make you those gifts that tho 
» 310-20 
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dead may te freed from tie Bins and reach heaven in safety/,' 
and that there all his lifelong he may have a cot to lie on, a-i i 
packet of hetel to eat/ a mud to vrait on him, an. umbrella, to 
shade him from the snn, and a stick to help hini in, walking.’' The* ', 
Brdhman is seated on the cot with his feet restmg on the ground, and' 
the chief mourner washes his feet with water^ rubs sandal on his,., 
brow, and presents him with 2s. to £10 (Ss. 1 > 100). .The Br^man 
lies on his back in the bed, the 'maid who becomes his property' 
shampoos his feet, and the chief mourner, helped other male, v 
members of tbe family, lift the cot on their shonlders with the BtAh-" • 
man on it, -and, followed by tbe maid, .carry it some distance.' 
from the house, and set it on the roadside, and, throwing a ’little,'., 
earth and cowdnng at the Brdhinan, return home, wash their hands 
and feet, and sending some money as the price of the maid or Mil- 
bring her back. The receiver of this present is con&ider.ed the 
ghost or pret of the deceased. As it is most unlucky to meet a man, 
who has taken such a present, the present is generally given to am 
ontside Brdhman who is not likely to come to the house or to bd. 
met in tbe streets. In some places the mourner and his fiiends'some- - ' 
times carry the.pelting of the present-taker with stones, earth, and .• 
dung so far that the police have to interfere.’ Like the Xdrta the . 
cot-taking Brdhman is not allowed to take part in lucky ceremonies 
or to join dinner parties. Besides the cot, several other articles, ^ 
grain, pulso, and othCT necessaries of life enough to feed a family for 
a whole year, clothes, houses, lands, fields, and sacred books including^ ^ 
tho Bhagvatgita, Bharat, Bamdy^, Pdndavapratdp, Bhaktivijaya, ,■ 
and Shivlildmrit are given to'Brilimans, The sacrificial -fire is 
kindled, and a number of shraddhs or -funeral ceremonies' are _ 
performed. This ends the eleventh-day observances. ' / 

Though, if necessary,, it may he delayed for a yeai*, the sapuidi--' • 
sh-dddh or memorial service in honour of seven generations of ances- . 
tors, generally takes place on the morning of the twelfth day after 
the death. As a rule, the ceremony is held in the cattle-shed where 
the dishes are cooked by some elderly woman. In the morning the 
chief mourner bathes and takes his seat in the stable, and the' family 
priest, sitting near him on alow wooden stool, begins to repeat verses. 
The mourner takes three bits of plantain leaf or chats and lays them 
inalina facing' north osthe seatforhisgi’andfather, ^at-grandfather,' 
and grandfather's grandfather, two -leaf-seats facing east for the... 
gods Knldov and-Kdmdev, and a leaf-seat hieing north-east for tho . 
deceased. Before the priest are a cup, a saucer, and a ladle 
full of water. He dips blades .of- the sacred darbha grass into the 
water and from the point of the blade sprinkles water over each of 
the leaf-seats. He takes two more blades of grass, twists in 
rings, and draws them over his third right and left ^gers. He ties 
a blade of the grass to bis top-knob and 'another round his sacred 
thread. He takes a blade of the ^ss -and a little barley and 
tucks them into the right side of his waistband, and a blade of 
the grass and a little sesamum seed -into the left side of his 
waistband. Under Ip seat he lays four blades of grass, and ioiniuj? 
his hands repeats ’ the names - of Kuldev and Kamdev. Ho 
changes his sacred thread from the left to' tho right shoulder 
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ropcats hia fatker’s namo aud family, and tlio names and family of 
liis grandfather, great-grandfather, and grandfather's grandfather, 
and moves his sacred thread hack to its usual place on his left and 
shoulder*. He takes a bundle of darbha, grass, sis copper coins 
aud some sosamum seed and barley, and leaving his seat goes 
round tho six leaf-seats or sacred grass images representing 
Brahmans to pay the homage due to them,^ 'Phen, standing 
and looking towards tho grass images, ho asks them if he is dt to 
perform the ceremony. Ho takes his scat and holding seven 
blades of darbka grass lays two ou tho leaf-seat of Kuldov, two 
on tho leaf-seat of Kumdov, and threo on the' leaf-seat of the 
deceased. Ho sets before him two plates, half lills them with water, 
and throws in the ono a little sosamum and in tho other a little 
barley. In each plate ho lays a blade of darbha grass, a bctolnut, 
and a copper coin, aud sprinkles water from tbo plates over his head. 
He leaves his scat, sprinkles water over the cooking dishes, and asks 
tho cook whether the food is ready. When tho food is ready tho 
mourner again sits and throws grains of rico and sesanmm on all 
four sides of him to guard himself and tho ceremony from ovil 
spirits. Tho chief mourner faces the grass images of Knldov and 
Kdmdev, throws sesamum and barley over them, and sprinkles 
the spot in front of the two images with wter from tho three plates, 
throws two blades of darbha gross over tho two spots which ho had 
sprinkled with water, aud takbg two pluntain-lcaf cups sots them 
on the blades of grass. Ho sprinkles water over tho cups aud 
lots them rua over. Ho lays two blades of darbha grass across 
tbo cups, pours a ladloful of water into each, throws sandal paste, 
barley, and basil leaves into them, and asks tho two gods to accept 
them. Ho takes four grains of barlo^, touches tho grass images 
with his left hand, and drops soino grams ovor them from his right 
hand. Ho covers them with his left hand, and, taking tho two 
blades from ovor the cups, lays them on the leaf-seat. Ho takes 
each cup and touching tho leaf-seat with his riglit hand pours tho 
contents over his right hand, and sprinkles more water from tho 
three plates over tho leaves. Ho shifts his thread to his left 
shoulder, ropcats the namo of his father and the family namo, and 
throws a blade of darbha grass aud a few sesamum seeds ovor tho 
leaf seat of tho deceased, and over tho scats of tho grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and grandfather's grandfather. Ho sits in front 
of tho deceased’s leaf, sprinkles ^vator before it, Uirns tbo cup rim up, 
lays four blades of darbha grass across tho rim, and ixmrs into tho 
cup a ladleful of water from thC' plato mkced with basil leaves, 
sandal powder, and sesamum seeds. Ho treats tbo leaf-seats 
of the grandfather tho great-grandfather and tho grandfather’s 
grandfather in tho same manner, lays threo blades of darbha grass 
across the rim of each of tho threo cups, pours a ladle of water into 
each, and taking in his hands aomo gi’aius of sesamum aud repeat- 
ing his father’s name and his family name throws some sesamum 


•Iftlio montnor is weU-to-do ho lias BrShuums to ait instead ol tho pieces o£ 
phuitain leaf. 
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into each of tho four cups. He says, 'I unite my deatl fethW 
with my gTiindfather, my great-grandfatherj andmy.grandfatliei>’s 
grandfather.' He takes a ladle of water from’ his father’s, eiip 
and a blade of daillia grass from each of 'the, four cups and 
pours the water in front of one of the three cups and lays tlie blade 
near the cup. He treats the other two cups in the saine way. ^Then, 
taking a ladle of water from each of the three cups, ho sprinkles a > 
little over the blades, and empties the other two- caps over tho 
leaf-seats. He gathers nil tlie blades from the two cups and lays 
them on the drst of the three cups and thiy}ws the cups in a comer 
along with his fathei-'s cup. He shifts his thread from the light 
to the loft shoulder, drops sandal and dowers over the letlf-seats of 
Kuldev and Kdmdcr, and bums frankincense and camphor befote 
them. He worships the father’s and tho ancestor's leaf-plates, 
makes a square of water in front of ICdradev's and of Kuldev's 
caps, shifts his thread to his right shoulder, and drops water in a ring 
in front of each of the three forefathers^lates, and in the fumipf a 
triangle in front of the fathei’’s plate. Ho spreads leaf-plates over 
. all the water lines and draws lines of ashes round tho four ancestral 
plates, and lines of flour or quartz powder round tho two gods’ 
plates. He rubs batter on .the sis leaf-plates beginning with 
Kuldev's and Kdmdev’s plates. Fire is brought and a little cooked, 
rice is thrice thrown over the fire. If Brahmans are seated on tho 
four leaf-seats of the deceased, and of his father, grandfather, and 
^eat-giaudfathei*, the cookod rice is given to them andthey swallow 
it, but, as rich presents arc requiied boforo Brdhmans -will agree to 
eat tho cookednee, a blade of iarhka grass is gencrallyset torepresont 
them and to receive tho homage duo to them. A leaf-plate filled w ith 
heaps of rice, vegetables, sugared milk, and cakes is laid before 
the leaf-seat of Kuldov and a second plate before the leaf-seat o£ 
Edmdev, and water from the three metal plates is sprinkled over 
them, A ring of water is poured round each of tho plates, and tho 
mourner, resting his vig^t knee on the ground and pointing to tho 
food with his right thumb, says, Idam anam, that is ' This is food,' 
He shifts his thread to his left shoulder, rests bis left thigh on, 
the ground, and points with his left thumb to tho four Icaf-platcs, 
which ai-e laid in front of the foui* ancestral leaf-seats. ITo drops 
little honey ou each of the four leaf-plates, .and aiys to tho ancestral 
spiiits or ‘Are you satisfied with the food,’ IIo throws a 

littlo water in b'ont of the six plates, and sprinkles some grains of 
lice ovci’ them. lie lays do^m a blado of darhha grass and offers 
sugared milk os food to those of his family who may ^avo died in the 
womb, been buried, or been - burnt without duo ceremony, I’ho 
images are asked, if they have had enough, and if they have had 
enough,' what is to be done with the remaining cooked rice. The 
mourner is told to roll tho rice into balls or pijids. He takes tho 
cooked rice and makes some of it into a rolling pin and of tho lest 
ho makes three rice balls. He sits facing the south-east, sprinkles 
a little water to the right in front of lum, lays blades of darlha 
grass on tho water, and lifting tho pin from before him sets it on 
tho gi-ass. To his loft he sprinkles a spot with water and on tho .spot 
lays three balls on blades of grass. These thiee balls represent 
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tlio mom*nor’a grandfather, hie great-gi'andfathov, and hia grand- 
father’s gardfatUor. ' Ha spriuilea water on the leaf-plate which 
represents his father’s spirit aud woi’ships it with sandal paste, 
basil leaves, and sesamiim, and prays it to bo freed from its 
present state and to bo gouo for ever. Ho then takes a little 
^vator on the palm of his right hand and says, 'I now mix or 
join my dead father with hia dead forefathers.’ Ho tak^s nine 
blades of darbha grass, twists them into a cord, and ties the tyfo 
ends by a knot. Catching the knotted string bct^vccn the four 
fingers of both his hands, ho sets it on the rico rolling pin, and 
closing his eyes, and repeating Vishnu’s name, presses tho string 
on tho pin, and divides it into three equal parts. Ho takes tho 
neai'cst ^lart of the pin and makes a cup of it, and laying somo 
honey and curds in the cup, drops one of the threo balls into it and 
closes it repeating, ‘ I nnito. this first part of the dead or pret with 
my grandfather,’ and lays tho piece of tho rico rolling pin on tho 
spot from which he picked it. Ho takes the middle part of the rolling 
pin, forms it into n cup, and putting in tho cup tho ball which 
represents tho great-grandfuthcr, closes tho mouth of tho cup 
saying, ‘ I unite tho dead with my grcat-grandfiither.’ Ho treats tho 
third part of tho pin in the same way as tho first two parts saying 
‘ I unite tho dead with iny grandfather’s grandfather.’ Ho pours a 
ladle of water over the first ball and says ‘I offer water in thonamo 
of my fathei'.’. He pours water over, tho second and third balls 
saying, ' I offer water in (ho naino of my grundfuthor and of my 
great-grandfather.’ Up to this time tho deceased has been a 
ghost or pret. Tho ghost now changes into a guardian spirit or 
pUra that is father, and unites with tho mourner's pildmaha or grand- 
father, and his prapilumaba .ov great-grandfather. Tho gmnd-' 
father’s grandfather ceases as the relationship stops with every 
fourth person. Tho mourner rubs a little butter on tho threo balls, 
marks iWm with lampblack, puts ■ a thread from his waistcloth 
over them, and lays round them tho utri or cloth- which was tied 
with his sacred thread on tho day of liis father’s death. If tho 
mourner is over eighty-five ho plucks a few hairs from his 
bieasb and lays them on the halls. Tho cooking pots used 
during tho ten days of moiiruiug are presented to tho priest, 
and in front of tho threo halls aro laid llowers, holy basil, sandal 
paste, and grains of rico; frankiucenso and campbor aro waved 
before tho balls and tlvey are offered cooked food. All members 
anAnear relations of the family, men women aud children, draw 
ue.'ir tho threo balls, bow before thcia, and ask tbeir blessing, 'riio 
grass figure.*} or c/ta/s and tho halls are asked to take their leave, tho 
water from the plates is thrown over tho balls, and the Hruhmaus 
aro presented with uncooked food and money, Tho mourner is now 
pm'G and froo from taint. TIo gathers the balls and leaf-plates, 
puts them in a pot, cleans tho place, aud spriukles barley and 
sesamum water on the spot where tho balls were. ^Ue throws 
tho whole into water, Tlio priest touches tho brow of tho mourner 
with sandal paste aud blesses him, saying : ' May you live long and. 
gain as much nici’ib from tho ceremony as if it had boon performed 
in Gayn itself.' iCithcr on tho same or on tho following day another 
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offering or pdthaya ahrdddh is performed. The mourner seta two. 
leaf-plates facing east and north and lays a blade of darbka gfass on 
each, fla sets before him a few blades of the sacred grass and over 
the grass three dough or rice balls in the name of his father.-his. 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, and worships them, pr®eiifel . ^ 
ingthem with shoes, clothes, an umbrella, food, and a jar, with cold ' 
water in it, to protect them in their journey to heaven from' thorns ' 
and from cold, heat, hunger, and thirst. The presents are handed' 
to begging Brahmans and the ceremony is over. 

On the morning of the thirteenth day after a death, the mourner 
anoints his hair with oil and bathes. He mbs sandal paste on his 
brow, sits on a low wooden stool with the priest oloseto him, and, ex-' 
cept that a lamp is kept hnming near him, has all the fire and lights 
in the house put out. He sets a hetehiat oh a pinch of rice in a , 
late and worships the nut os the god Gauesh. He sets close to him 
n water jar called the Soothing Pot or shdnti kalashj and puts into < 
the pot water, mango leaves, bent grass, a betelnut, and four copper 
coins, and, tahing a ladle of water in his right hand, says, 'I perform* 
the ceremony for myself and my family to be made happy hereafter 
and not be troubled with like troubles.' ' Four Brahmaus sit round tho 
water-pot each with a blade of the sacred grass in his right hand* 
and touch the water-pob repeating verses. The water is poured into 
a plate and the four Brdhmans, dipping in mango leaves, sprinkle , 
the water fi'om the leaf-tips on the heads of the chief mourner/ 
all members of the family and the entire household, and in every 
'corner of tho house and over the furniture. With the help of 
the lamp dre is kindled in the ovens. A. money present is made 
to the four Brdhmans varying according to the mourner's means, 
from a couple of shillings to dve or ten pounds. The priest rubs 
redpowder on tbe mourner’s brow, sticks rice grains on the powder, 
presents him with a new turban, and the relations and friends fol-‘ 
low offering turbans. The mourner takes a whole betelnut, and 
with a stone breaks it on tbe threshold of the front door, a practice, 
not allowed on any other occasion, and chews a little of it. The 
priest, laying a little sugar on a leaf, hands a morsel to the mourner - 
and to each member of his family.. A feast is held to which tho 
four corpse-bearers are specially asked, but people whose parents- ' 
are living do not attend the feast. The mourner, dressed in a now 
turban, is taken to a temple, and after making a bow is brought 
back to his house and the guests take their hiave. On the six- 
teenth day the mourner performs a ceremony that the dead may 
not suffer from hnnger and thirst. After this the ceremony is re- 
peated every month for a year and at least one Brahman is feasted. 

On the death-day and on All Souls’ Night or Mahijtaish in 
Bhddrapad or August- September, when the dead are supposed to 
hover about their relation’s houses looking for food, tho service is - 
repeated and Brahmans are fed. - 

The special rites practised at the marriage of a man who has lost 
two .wives, and the special funeral services performed for ah 
unmarried lad, for a woman who dies during her monthly 
for a pregnant woman, for a Ijring-in woman, for an heirless man^ 
and for a child under two are given in the Appendix. . * 
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Desliasth Brdlimana are returned as nam'bcring 32^74'9 and as 
found over bbo wliole disfcriot. . Tbey take tkeir name from dash or 
the country and are called Desliastbs apparently in the sense of 
local Brdbmaus. They are generally dark, loss fine-featured 
than Chitpavans, and Tigorous. Tliey speak pure and correct 
Ufavdthi. The men dress in a Avaistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban, 
skouldercloth, and shoes or sandals, and rub their brows with red or 
white.sandal. They wear the top-knot and mustache, but not tho 
whiskors or beard. The women wear the fullbaoked bodice and 
the full Mardtha robe with the skirt drairn back between the feet 
and the end tacked in at the waist behind. Tliey generally mark 
their brow with a large red circle and- braid the hair tying it so as 
to form a knot at tho back of the head, and over the knot an open 
semicircular braid of hair. They are clean, neat, generous, hospitable, 
liardworking, and orderly. They are husbandmen, landholders, 
traders, shopkeepers, moneylenders and changers. Government 
sei'vants, and beggars. They are either Smarts that is followers of 
Shankardchdrya the apostle of the doctrine that the soul and the 
universe ore ono, or Bhagvats that is followers of the Bhagvat Purdn 
who hold the doctrine that the soul and tho universe are distinct. 
They worship all Brdbmanic gods and goddesses and keep tho 
ordinary fasts and festivals. Their priests belong to their' own 
.caste. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Ndsik, 
Pandharpur, and Tuljapur; and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles. A family of five spends £1 48. to £2 (Rs. 12-20) anionth 
on food, and £2 to £10 (Es. 20-100) a year on clothes. A liouse 
costs £50 to £300 (Bs. 500 -8000) to build,- and 2«. to £l (Rs.1^0) a 
month to hire. The furniture and household goods aro worth £10 
to £200 (Rs. 100 -2000). Abh’thcosts lOe. to £3 (Rs.5-30); aWir- 
clipping lOs. to £1 10a. (Rs.5-15) j a thread-ceremony £2 10s. to £20 
(Rs. 25-200) j a hoy's or a girl’s marriage £10 to £200 (Rs. 100- 
2000) ; a girl’s coming of ago £2 to £5 (Rs.20-50) ; and a pregnancy 
£l 10s. to £10 (Rs.15-100). Their customs are genoi’ally tho samo 
as those of Konkanasth Brahmans.^ Wbeu a girl comes of age she 
is dressed in rich clothes and taken to her husband’s accompa- 
nied by music and female i-elations. At his house sho is sotited for 
three days in a wooden frame and presented with cooked dishes by 
her near relations and friends. On tho fourth day sho is bathed and 
presented rvith new clothes, and joins her husband. On the birth of 
a child the father puts a couple of drops of honey and butter into its 
mouth in preseiyse of his and his wife's relations. The mother’s 
term of impurity lasts twelve days at the end of which she is bathed 
and becomes pure. On this day the child is laid in a cradle and is 
named. "When four months old the child is taken out of tbo house 
to see the sun, and after it is five or sis months old it k fed with 
cooked rice. When between one and throe years of agm if tho child 
is a boy, bis bead is shaved, and between his fifth and his eighth 
year he is girt with the sacred tlircod. They marr r their girls 

^ VuUcr dotaila of DeahaatbBRUunan customs aro £^rcn in tbo Sbofipnr Statistical 
Account. 
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boforo fchoy nro ton and thoir boys boforo they aro twenty. Tho 
girl’s futbor bos to look out for a husband for bis daughter. They " 
burn their dead, do not allow widow mum'ago, and praotiso polygamy. 
TUoy huvo casto councils, and along with Chitpdvans^ Dovrnkhos, ‘and 
ICm*bildu.s, form tlio local counnunity of linlbninns. They send thmr 
boys to school and aro a -wolUto-do and rising class. ' . 

DevrukllOB, or inhabitants of Dovrukb' in Hatndgiri,. avo 
returned as nuuibcring 175 and ns found all over the district. They 
say they nro Desbasths and nro called Dornilcbes because they went 
to' tbo Konknu and settled at Dovrukh iu ilatniigiri. Tboy have no ' 
divisions, and thoir surnames aro Biiolc, Ditugc, Ghoiulso, Joshi, 
Juuok.ir, 2 I 11 I 0 , Padvalo, Shitup, and Subulkar. lfamtlie.s bearing the 
saiuo surname can hitonnarry.. They look like Dcsbastlis, and -both 
" the men and W'omcn aro strong, stout, and healthy. Iu speech, house, 
food, and dress thoy do not differ from Deshasth Bnthinnns. They 
aro neat and clean, hospitable, thrift}', and hardworking. They uro ' 
wrltor.s, Lawyers, moneylenders, and religions beggars. They hold, 
n low position among Maratha' Brdhihans nS neither Dcslmsths nor 
Karluidds dino with them. Some avo Itigvodis ond-others Yajlm'cdis, 
and' thoy have fiftccu stocks or (}otras of which tho chief aro 
Atri, Bluiradvitj, Gdrgya, Ktishyap, Kaundinya, Kiiushik, Jamadagni, 
Shdndilya, Shuraak, and Yashishto. Thoir 'I’cligious and social 
customs do not differ from timso of Deshasth Brdhmaus. Thoy 
marry only iu thoir own class. Thoy have a caste council and’ settle 
social disputes at meetings of tho castomcn. Thoy send their boys 
to school and os a class arc wclUtO'do. 

HrAVid or South India Brahmans aro returned as numbering 
thirty-sovou and as found iu Havoli, Khed, and Poona. They ■ 
cannot tell when and from what part of tho country they came to 
Poona. They look like Deshasth Brdh mans und speak Mnrdthi. In 
honse, dress, and food, thoy rcscmbld Doshastbs, Thoy aro witora, ■ 
moneychangers, and rcligiou.s beggars. They are Smarts in religion 
and have house images of Bhavdni, Ganpati, Krishna, .Maluldov, 
]Muruti, and Vishnu. Thcir'high priest is ShankarilchdryOf Svami 
of Shriugcri in Muisur, tho head of the sect of Smdrts. They havo ' 
no spcor'al coromony on tho fifth or tho si:cth day after tho birth of a ' 
child, and douot 'raako tho boye.at from the same-plato as -his mother 
before l^o is girt with tbo s,aci’ed tlu’cad. With theso two exceptions 
their religious and social customs do not diScr from thoso of bTandtha 
Brdhmam. Thoy have a casto council, send tboir boys to school, 
'and aro h steady class. 

Govardlians, or people of Govanlhnn in bTathnra, also called 
' Golalc oi( illegitimato and Gomukb or Cow-mouth Brdhmnus, aro 
returned as numbering 600 and as found over tho whole district 
except in Purandhar.^ Thoy cannot tell when and whence they' 


> Iu tho Ifilaik .Statistical Account (Bomh.iy Gazetteer, XVI. 41) reiisons arc rivea 
for suggestins that the GovardUan Brdhmans of Xisik, N.'tgar, P 00 U. 1 , .'iiid tho Xorth 
Koukaii .ire not illecilhnato Unlluuans, but are .an old acttlcmont of Ur.ihmans .at 
Oovardbau iioar Niisik, who arerc oustod by y.ajurrcdia from Guj.ar.tt*aud IX'shoaths 
hem tiko Deccan, and who pcrhajis continued to practiao widow tuarriago after the 
later Brdhmons had ceased to allow it. 
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cawa, bnfc bclicTO they have been in tbe (li.strici; upwards of two 
bnudred yc.iiy, Thoy beloag to three family stocks, Bhiiradvaj, 
tTiimnuagni, and Sankhayan. Families belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry. Their commonest surnames are, xVgyilu, Bhopo, 
Ghavi, Jviiri, Lakde, ifakhi, JIurle, Range, Shet,andTnparo;fainilie 3 
bearing tho samo surnamo iuterniarry. Tho names in common uso 
mnong meii are, Balvant, Ganpatrao, NaRibari, Rdmbluln, Vdman, 
yinoba, and Vitlioba ; and among women, Bbagirthi, Gangu, Kusha, 
ifunubdi, and Suibai, Tlioy look and speak like Deshastli BnUimans. 
They live in houaes of tho better sort, one or two storeys hi"h with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Thoir godds include boxes, swings, cots 
cradles, ebairs, bouebos, carpets, pillotvs, bedding, blanket^ glass 
globes and wallsbades and metal . lamps, and cooking and drinkin" 
vesaols.' Tboy keep servants, cattle, and parrots. App.arcntly witli 
truth Iboy claim to bo strict vegetarians. Other Brahmans do not diduk 
water which a Golak has touched or eat food which ho has cookod. 
A family of fivo spends Id-A to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) a month on food, 
niey give gram ball or sweot cakofcMts in bonour of thread-girdings, 
marriages, and dc.aths which cost 4^(1. to 7iti. (3-5 as.) a guest. Thoy 
dress like Deshastli Brahmans, and the Govavdhan women liko 
Deshasth women do not clock their hair wdth lloivors. Both men 
and women aro untidy, but thoy aro fru^l and hardworking. They 
say they were formerly priests to Brahmans and other Iliudiis and hud 
tlio right of marking tho timo at marriages and that thoir ancestors 
mortgaged tho right to Deshasth Brdhmans. Thoy aro husbandmen, 
mouoylondors, luonoychangors, and astrologers, ancl some act as 
priests to Kuubis ami other poor people. They earn 12ff. to £2 10a 
(Rs, 0-25) a month. Thoy consider themselves equal to other Mardtha 
Briihmans, but other Brahmans treat thorn as Shudvas and do not 
cat or drink ivith them. Among thorn a house costs £20 to £40 
(lls.200— 100) to build and about-45. (Rs.2) a mouth to rent. Tho 
value of their goods varies from £10 to £80 (Ks. 100- 800), thoir 
sorvauts’ wages with food amount to 1 a to 4 a (8nA-Jls.2) a month. 
Clothing costs £2 to £-3 lOs. (Us.20-35) a year; n birth lG.f. to £1 
(Rs.8-10) 5 a hair-clipping 2s. to 4«. (Rs. 1-2); a thread-girding £2 
lOs. to £7 lOs. (Rs.25-7o);aboy’sinarriago£10 to £20(113. 100-200); 
o girl’s marriago .C2 10s. to £.3 (113.25-50); a girl’s coming of ago 
costs her husband’s father £1 to £2 10s. (iis.10-25), and her own 
father £l to .£5 (Rs. 10-50) ; tho pregnancy feast co.sts the boy’s father 
10s. tOiBl (Rs.S-lO); and the death of a man £l to£l 4s. (Rs.l0- 12), 
of a married womau £l to £1 10s. (Rs.lO-lo), and of a ividow 
12s. to .£1 (Rs.G-lO). Thoy worship the oi’dinnry Bnihmanic gods 
ancl goddesses, especially Bhavdui, Bhairoba, and Khandoba. They 
kcp]j all Hindu fasts and feasts and call Deshasth BriUimans to 
oUiciatc at thoir Imuses, but do not perform Vcdic rites. They go 
on pilgrimage to Alandi, Benares, Jojuri,and Pandharpur. When a 
child is bora nimi Azadiraebta indica leaves aro hung at tho front 
and back dooj’u of tbo house, and on tho Ofth day in the lying-in room 
four luclk.a millet orjadri sbilk-s, tied together at tho to]) and with 
tho lower ends stretched apart, arc set abo \'0 tho griudstono on which 
a'stono lump is kept burning all night. A metal imago of Satvcii 
or Itothor oixth is set in a piece of dry cocoa-kernel and laid on the 
B 310-21 
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griadstono with a small dongli Ipmp Tjeforo ft. Tho hnsband vorsliipa 
tlio goddess aud offers Iior cooked food. Somo elderly womaa draws 
aa imago of Satvdi aoar eaoU of tho four feet of the motkei-’s cofc- 
aad sots a dough lamp in froat of each figure.- Near where tho bath- 
water goes she draivs oathe ground a coal figure of Satvai, aud 'sets 
the fifth dough lamp in front of tho figure and four more charcoal 
figures, each with its dough lamp, on either side of the front and 
hack doors. Married women are 'asked to dine and the laps of tho 
midmfo and of other manned women who keep awake the whole 
night aro filled with grain. Ontho'noxt day tho stono lamp is cleared 
and frosh oil and wi^ aro put in it and lighted. Curds and cooked 
rice ai-o oSored to tho lamp, and on the morning of the seventh day 
tho wholo is removed. On tho eighth day the 'cot is washed and 
worshipped and molasses aro laid before it. Then bed clothes axe 
spread on the cot and the mother aud child are laid on itv 
Govardhans gird their boys vrith the snored thread boforo they ar^ 
twelve years of age. They set eight instead of six earthen jars at - 
each of tho four cornors of tho' altar, and when the thread-girding' 
verso is over throw oyer the boy’s head grains of Indian millot * 
jvdri instead of rice. They raise a second altar about a span widy' 
over tho main altar and feast a Brahman with tho rico cooked on 
the sacrificial fire. They marry their girls before they aro hvelvo • 
and their boys beforo they are thirty. Unlike Deshasths the first, 
ceremony in their marriages is the supdrt IcardyaeU or betolnut^' 
giving. The hoj-’s father goes to tho girl’s houso with relationrf . 
mends and music, hearing a tray with a bodice, somo wheat, ri , 
cocoauut, and botolnut nnd leaves. At the girl’s the boy’s father^ 
is met by a party of her relations and friends. Tho boy’s priest ' 
asks the girl’s priest to firing the girl and she comes and sits 
near the boy’s priest. The boy’s father marks her brow with 
Todpowdor, and a woman of her family hands her tho bodice 
and fills her lap with tho wheat and cocodnut and betclnnt 
which the boy’s father has brought. Tho, girl and her feinalp 
relations go inside of tho houso and tho dates for the marriago- 
aro settled. The boy’s fether hands tho priest packets of betel, 
gives money to beggars, and retires. Then along with the dishes 
of cooked food or rukhvat the girl’s father goes and washes the boy’s 
feet, marks his brow with redpowder, and presents him with a 
turban. They hold their marriages in the mdjgluir or women’s hall, 
and when tho marriage versos aro ended they, throw grains of 
reddened millet orcr the boy and girl. After tbe ceremony is over a 
lighted lamp is sefin a plate, and- each guest -waves a copper pice 
(i ufiJia) over tho boy’s and girl’s heads and throws it into the plate.’ 
At the maiden-giving or kemydddn, instead of pouring water over the 
girl’s hands, the girl’s fiither pours water over the bo/s mother’s 
Sands repeating the words; ‘Up to this time she was-mine, now 
she is yours.’ At tho clothea-giving or sddi a bodice cloth is spread 
in a bamboo basket hnd over the cloth eleven lamps are set 
of either sixteen or eleven. The boy and girl are seated on tbe v 
shonldtjrs either of their maternal uncles or of house-servants, and 
their boaters dance vigorously to the sound of music. IVhen a f 
Govardhau girl comes of age her mother goes to tho boy’s houso 
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with a plate of sugar and hetel and tells them that her daughter is 
blessed with a son^ and hands round the sugar and the betel to the 
boy's family. When a Govardhan is on the point of death five 
Brahmans are each given a pound of rice and a half-anna {^(1.). '-The 
warm water that is poured over the body is heated in a brass instead 
of in an earthen pot, and the body is laid on the bier wrapped in 
the wet -waistcloth instead of in a new dry cloth. They shave the 
chief mourner's head and mustache at the bnrning ground near 
the corpse's feet, and pay the barber 3d. (2 as.). The body and 
the bier ore dipped in water before they ai-e laid on the pile, and 
when the body is nearly consumed they retire. The other details 
are the same as thoso observed" by Deshasths. They have a casta 
council and settle their social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school and are a steady class. 

Gujara't Brsthmans, numbering 282, are found in the city of 
Poona and in small numbers over the whole district. They seem 
to have come to the district within the last hundred years. The 
names, in common use among men are, Balabhdi, Bdlkrishna, 
Ghimanldl, Ohhaganldl, and Nindbhaij and among women, Amba, 
Bhagirathi, Lakshmi, and Sarasvati, Their chief divisions are 
Audich, Disiival, Kheddval, Modh, Ndgar, Shiigod, and Shrimdli. 
They speak Gujai’dti at homo and Mardthi abroad. Many of them 
live in honses of the better class, one or two storeys high, with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. They own cattle and employ house servants. 
-Their staple food is rice, pulse, vegetables, wheat cakes, and 
clarified butter. They are strict vegetarians, and some of them 
take opium, drink hemp-flower or hhdng, and smoko tobacco. Though 
tho practice is usual in Gujai'dt, they do not eat food cooked by a 
Deccan Brahman. Tho men wear a waistcloth, shirt, coat, turban, 
shouldercloth or nparna, and shoes. The women plait their haw 
into braids and wear false hair but not flowers. ^ They wcai’ a petti- 
coat, the sbort-sleeved open-backed bodice or Jidneholi, and tho robe 
or sari falling from the hips without passing the skirt back between 
the feet. As a class they are clean, honest, hardworking, and 
thrifty, though hospitable and fond of show. They are bankers, 
moneylenders, cloth merchants, pearl merchants, clerks, and priests 
and cooks of Gujariit VAnis. Some are landowners who do not till 
the land themselves hut let it to tenants who pay them half tho 
produce. On the whole they are a well-to-do class and free from 
debt. 

' Gniarab Brabmans aro Smarts. They worship BAldji, Ganpati, 
Mahadev, Mdruti, and Tulja BhavAni, and show special reverence to 
B AlAji and Shank^. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandbarpm*, 
Eameshvar, and TuljApur. They observe all Deccan BrAbman 
holidays. They havo a strong belief in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
tho power of evil -spirits. Their women and children suffer -from 
spirit-seizures. If one of them is attacked^ c^rmed ashes or 
angdra is brought from an exorcist's or dcmrisld’a and rubbed on 
the brow of the sick, or -vows are made to the family gods and 
fttlfilled after tho patient recovers. Early marriages and polygamy 
aro allowed and widow mai’riago is forbidden. A short time boforo 
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a Gujnrfit Brahmau woujan’s delivery a Mardfclia. midwife or- a 
■woman of her own caste is called in. She cuts the clnld'a navel, 
cord and putting it in a pitcher borics it near the mod or battwater 
pit in tho lying-in room. The infant is bathed and tho mother ' 
rubbed with cloths. For three days tho habo .is fed on water 
mixed with molassos, and on tho fourth its mothor'hegins to sucklo 
it, Tlio mother- is generally fed on barira, tihat is wheat flour boiled 
in clarified batter mixed wth molasses or sugar, ■ On tho fifth, tho 
mother worships in tho namo of Satti or the spirit of tho 'sixth, a 
sword, an aiiow, a blank paper, and a reed pen placed on a low , 
stool in her own room, and offers them sira puria, that'is wheat cakes 
stuffed with wheat flour boiled in clarified butter and mixed with 
sugar. A light is left burning daring tho whole night before them 
and tho women of the house sing songs and watch' till morning. 
Next day tho sdtti worship is again performed and at tHoond tho 
articles on the stool are thrown into a river. Ceremonial impurity 
continues fur ton days. On tho eleventh the mother is bathed, the 
house is cowdungod, and her clothes are washed. At nooa.on the 
twelfth, friends and relations aro feasted and at night female 
relations name and cradle tho child. Yonng children aro asked to 
attend tho naming, and each is given u piece of cocoanut. Thti 
mother does not leave her house for about forty days after her 
dolivei-y. At tho end of tho forty days, slio is dressed in a new robe 
and bodice, puts on now gloss bangles, and is presented to a small 
company of female friends and relations who have been asked for 
the purpose. The child’s hair is fii-st’ cut at any timo between the 
fifth month and the end of the 'fifth year, A lock of hair is 
somolimes dedicated to tho gods and kept till tho man-iago day, 
when the vow is fulfilled and the lock cut-off. Tho child is seated 
on tho lap of its maternal undo or its father, and tho hair is out by 
tho barber who is paid 6d. to 10s. (-ias.-Bao). Tho diild is 
bathed, dressed in new clothes, and carried to tho temple of Bulaji, 
where it is made to how to tho imago. 

Before a thrcjid-gu-ding the father of tho boy asks an astrologer 
who fixes a lucky day. when ovorything is ready, the wall in front 
of tho house is marked with seven lines of clarified butter and 
worshipped in tho namo of tho gotras or family stocks. A leaf of 
tho paldsh Butea frondosa tree, covered with botelniits and wheat, 
is sot before the seven family stocks and woi-shipped. Tho. head of 
the hoy is shaved and ho is seated on a low stool. The Brahman 
priest kindles the sacred fire and the boy throws on the fire olnrified 
butter, sacred fuel sticks or aamifllm, and boiled rice, and is given a‘ 
cloth to wear. Members othoth sexes come, give tho boy alms which 
are a perquisite of the priest, and the friends and relations of tho . 
houseowner are feasted. 

Boys aro married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls 
between eight and fifteen. The offer comes from tho father of the 
girl. If the boy’s father approves, betolnuts and loaves are handed 
. among friends and relations and the news of the I 
This is called the asking or mdgani. The 
lasts one to eleven days. The girl is bathed ai 
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stool; fivo mavvicd women rubber body witb turraorio paste and 
her feeb with rico paste. Ouo of tho wouicu carries her to the 
threshold, where they form a circle round her and sing songs. 
They do this every morning and evening, and retire after tho usual 
- bolel'handing. Tho priest and some married women of tho 
bride's family take the remains of tho turmeric and rub it on 
tho bridegroom singing- songs. On tho marriage day, in tho 
coutro of tho booth, a sq^uaro or chdvdi is made by iisiug 
four bamboos in tho ground and drawing ovor tho tops of tho 
bamboos a white cloth and placing earthen pots round tho square. 
Shortly before tho marriago, tho women of tho bride's family go 
to tho bi’idogroom'a with a rod pot full of water, and seating him 
on a low stool batho him. Tho brido’s father presents him with a 
shawl and a silk wuistcloth and an upright lino of s.andal paste i.s 
drawn on his brow. Garlands aro hung round his neck, nosegays 
arc put ill his hands, and a corouct of ilowers is set on his 
head. Ho is uiado to take a rupco and a cocoanut, and is led in 
procession ivith counti’y music to tho brido’s. On reaching tho 
bride's her mother comes with a dish in which aro a lamp and two 
balls of rice Hour mixed with turmeric powder, and waves tho dish 
round the bridegroom, who throws tho riipeo into it and retires. 
He is led into the booth and seated. Tho bride is dressed in a whito 
robe uml a backless bodico with short sleeves, her hands aro 
adorned with now ivory bangles, and sho is seated close to tho boy’s 
right. 'I'ho priest repeats texts, tho bridegroom holds tho brido 
by her right baud and they are man «md wifo. Threads known as 
marriago bi'acolots or Icankann nro passed through holes made in 
(jltela fruits and fastoued round tho right wrists of tho boy and girl. 
Then iho daughter-givhig or kanydildn is ])erforiiied by tho bride's 
parents giving a mouoy-prosont to tho bridegroom, ami tho bride- 
groom fastens a lucky nceklaco or maiujalaulnt round tho bride’s 
neck, and her toes are adorned with silver jodvis or toe-rings. Then 
tho hoy and girl sit in tho squiwo or chdvdi, and throw clmified 
butler into liio sacred fire. They next walk round tho sacred lire, 
the brido sometimes leading and at other limes tho bridegroom. 
Itico is boiled on tho sacred iiro and mixed with sugar and clarified 
butter. Tho bridegroom takes live handfuls of rico from tho bride 
aud sho takos firo Jiuudfuls from him, and tho niothor.s of both tnko 
fire handfuls from both. Then tho brido’s iiiotlicr serves tho coiiplo 
with sugar aud clarified butter and both eat freely. After tho meal 
is ovor, beforo washing his hands, tho bridegroom catches his molhor- 
in-law's skirt aud sho makes him a present. Pi'icnds of tho biado and 
bridegroom give presents to both. Tho brows of tho brido and of tho 
bridegroom aro marked with an upright lino of sandal paste. They 
bow to tho iinngcs of Ihoir gods in tho house and play at odds and 
evous beforo tho shriuo. On tho second or third day each unties 
tho other’s wedding hracnlot or hmhan, and tho priest takos tho 
bracelets away. Tho earthen pots that wero arranged round tho 
square or chdvdi ui'o distributed among tho woinon of both families 
and their friends, and suits of clothes aro prc.iontcd to tho bride- 
groom's party by tho father of tho brido. This is known as tho 
robo-giviug or sdda. 'I'ho couplo aro then taken to tho bridogroom's 
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'on horseback or in a carriage. On reaching the house they both bow- 
before the honso gods and friends and relations are feasted. 

No spcchal ceremony is porforraod when .a girl comes of age, 
■When a girl is pregnant for the first time a sacred firo is Icindled, _ 
and she is dressed in a now green roha, decked with ornaraeuts, and 
taken in a palanquin to a temple, and her father feasts friends and 
relations on fried gram or bimdi bulls. 

On signs of death, gifts are made to Bnihman priests according 
to tho man’s means. When ho has breathed his last ihe body is bathed, 
dressed in an old waistcloth, and laid on a place washed with 
cowdung and covered with dharlha or bent grass. All tho caste- 
men are asked to attend tlio funeral. Tho chief mourner pvcp.'trcs 
three balls of wheat flour. Tho dead is laid on the bier and one oE 
tho threo balls is laid besido liiin. The chief mourner, holding a 
firepot in his right hand, starts followed by tho bearers. On tho way 
the bearers stop and lay down tho bier, leave a rice ball and one or two 
oopper coins, aud change places. When they reach the buniing 
ground a pile is made ready, and tho body is laid on tho pile with a rice 
ball at its side; the chief monrnei''s head and face aro shared except 
tho top-lniot and eyebrows and tho pile is set on firo. When it is nearly 
consumed tho chief mourner sets an enrtbon jar filled with water on 
his shoulder and walks round tlio pile. Another man follows and 
-kvith n small stone makes a hole in tho jar at Ciich round, so that tho 
water trickles out. At tho oud of tho third round tho cliicf mourner 
throws tho jar ovor his shoulder and calls aloud beating his mouth 
with his hand. Tho rest of tho parly bathe aud return to the house 
of mounimg, where they git for a moment, and then go to thoii* homes. 
On tho third day, tho five cow-gifts, milk curds clarified buttor'dung 
and urmo.nro poured over the .ashes of tho dead, aud the^ are 
gathered and thrown into water. Tho mourning family reinniu.s 
impure for ton days oa each of which ccrcmouics avo performed. On 
tho eleventh day gifts aro mado to Bnlhmaus, aud on tho twelfth or 
on any day up to tho fifteenth, a casto feast of fried gram balls is made, 
Gujnrilt Brahmans form a distinct and united community. Social 
disputes .are settled at meetings of casteinon, minor offences being 
paumhod by fines of 2s. to £10 (Rs. 1-100), tho sum collected being 
spout in cttstc-fonsts. They send their boys and girls to school .and 
take to now pursuits, Ou tho wholo they nro a rising class. 

Javals, who take thorn name from tho village of Jav,alkhor in 
BatnAgiri ond who are also kuowu ns Mols or village roveuno 
farmers, ai'O returned as numbering eleven and as found only in 
Poona city. They aro said to bo tho doscend'ants of a shipwrecked 
crew who landed at Javalkhor balf-w.ay between Hnrnai and Dabhol 
in Eatndgiri, Their name is said to come from the word Jaul a storm 
According to tho common story the people of Burondi cavo 
them leave to settle in Dovakea, a hamlet near their villaw© mid 
told them to supply flowers to Taleshvar, tho -villnge god,** Thov 
afterwards became tho medical attendants of the ^hadko' familv 
>Yho, under tho Peshwa, held that part of the Konkan and %vlm 
succeeded in having tho Jnvals’ claim to bo BrAhmans acknowledged 
All aro laymen or grnhasths and they have no subdivisions They 
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look like Kunbia, are dark, less carefally clean than otter BrdbmaiiSj 
and at home speak a rough Knnbi-Mar&thi. They use doable n 
and Z instead of single n and I, and have a curious way of pronouncing 
certain words. They eat fish but no other animal food and refrain 
from liquor. They dress like Deccan Brdhmans and in family 
matters copy the Chitpdvans. Other Brihmans neither eat nor 
marry with them. They are frugal, orderly, and hardworking, 
earning their living as husbandmen and writers. None of them are 
IMksliuk or begging Brahmans. They worship the usual Brdhmanic 
gods and their fiimily goddess is Kdlkidevi. They keep the nsuid 
fasts and feasts, and as none of them belong to the priestly class their 
household priests are Ohitpdvans. They say that their customs are 
the same as those of Chitpdvans. . Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of castemen. . They do not send their boys to school, are 
poor, and show no signs of rising. ' 

Eanoj Brahmans, who taka their name from Kanoj in the North. 
West Provinces, number 700 and are found in the city of Poona and 
all over the district. They are said to have come into the district 
within the last T50 years. They claim to belong to the Angiras, 
Bdi’haspaty, Bhdradvdj, Kitshyap, Kdttydjan, and Vdshisth gotras or 
families. Persons of the same family stock and with the same pravar 
or founder cannot intermarry. The names in common use among 
men are Biilprasdd, Bhavadiga, Devidin, Deviprasdd, Gopindth; 
Jaganndth, Eamndth, Shankardin, Shankarprasdd and Shivaprasad; 
and among women, Jamuna, Jdnld, Lachhimh and Sundar. Their 
common surnames are Agnihotri/ Bachape, Bdl, Ghanbe, Chhaga, 
Diksbit, Hari, Kibe, Ulisbra, Pdthok, Shakta, Tivari, Tribedi, 
and Yaikar, Persons having tbe same surnames cannot intermarry. 
They speak'the Brij language at home and Hindnstdni out of doors. 
Thoy Imve two maia divisions, Kans that is Kanoja Brdhmans, and 
Kubjas that is Sarvariya Brdhmans. The two divisions praotioally 
form one class as theyformerlyintermarrriedfreelyandstillintermarry 
to some estent. They profesp to look with suspioion on such of 
their castemen as come from Upper India, as they say many of them 
Avere forced to adopt Islam and are reverts to Hinduism, They 
ai ’0 stronger, stouter,' and fairer than Deccan Brahmans. Their face- 
hair is long, thick, and black. Soldiers, besides the tra-knot, wear 
a tuft of hair over each ear, and grow full beards. Gthers shave 
the head except the top-^ot and shave the chin. They live in 
houses of the better class, one or two storeys high, with walls of brick 
or stone and tiled roofs. They are moderate eaters with a fondness 
for both sweet and sour- dishes. They never boil theii’ vegetables 
-with salt, but leave the eater to add salt and chopped chillies when 
the dish is served. Their staple food includes rice, wheat cakes, 
vegetables, clarified butter, and sugar or molasses. A family of five 
spends £1 4s..to £1 16s. (Bs. 12 - 18) a month on food, and in’ feeding a 
hundred guests spend £2 10s. to £3 (Bs. 25 - 30), They usually bathe 
and worship their family gods before they eat. The use ra flesh 
and liquor is forbidden,. The men usually wear a waistcloth in 
Deccan Brahman fashion, a coat, shouldercloth, turban, and shoes; and 
the women wear a petticoat and robe and a backless bodice. They 
plait their hair in braids which they di'aw back and tie'together at the 
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top of the neck. They arc fond of weaving flowers ’in- their hcdt, ’ 
especially 'on holidays. Both men womon keep rich clothes in 
store for holiday nso. Their ornaments arc the same as those worn 
by Maratha Brahmans... Kanojs as a rule ore clean, hardwor kinw 
and sober, easily provoked, hospitable, and fmgal though vain- and ' 

' fond of show. At present their chief callmg is nfahigiri or ‘ 
service as soldiers and' messengers. .Some Imvo- taken to .has. 
bandry, to monOTohanging, and to the priesthood, acting' as ‘ 
honse-priests chiefly among the Pardeshi or Upper-Indian section of,’ *. 
the people.' ‘ The priest trains his son &o.m his boyhood, and tho son ' 
begins to practise his calling after ho is fifteen. As priests they are ' 
well employed and well paid earning about -£2 (Its. 20) a monlhi' 
^eir women do nothing but house work’. Eanoj Brahmans rank' . 
with Deccan Brahmans ; each professes to look down on the' other, 
They are a reli^ous people and their family gods .ai'o Bitardidevi 
of Upper India, Ganpati, Md-ta of Oalcntta,' and Shankar. Their," 
priests belong to their own caste. • They make pilgrimages to 
Allahabad, Benares, ' andl - Jaganndtbi Their chiof holidays are 
Baaant JPaneha/mi or Simaga in March j Dasara in Soptomber; and ; ' 
JDivMi in October; they- fast* on Bleddashis or. lunar elevenths, ' , 
Shiwdira in January, Sdma^navami in April, 'and QoTtul-ashtamim' 
August, ^ey believe that the spirit of a man who dies with some , 
unfulfilled wish wanders after death as a. ghost and tronbles tho - 
living. They belive in witchcraft and soothsaying, and their women* • 
and children suffer from the attacks of sjiirits. Spirit-actacks 
cured either by makiug vows to tbo family god for tho recovery' 
of the possessed, or by the help of an exorcist or devriaki, ^yhon a - 
'ivomau is in labour a midwifo is called in. She cuts the uiivel*> 
cord and lays tho mother and ohild on a cot. The child is made to ' 
suck honey for the first three days, and its mother for twclvo ^ ' 
days is fed on boiled wheat flour mixed 'with batter and molasses. 
From the fourth day she begins to suckle the child. On tho 
sixth day the women of the house wash their hands in a mixture 
of water, turmeric, and redpowder, and press the palms five times 
against the walls of tho- lying-in room. In front, of tho palm 
marks a golden image of S,atYai is set on a stone slab, ‘^vith a 
pomegranate, a sheet of blank paper, a reed pen, a piece of three- 
edged prickly-pear or nivadung, and some grains of rivoi^sand, and is 
worshipped by the women of tho house who lay hoforo them- cakes, 
cords, and flowers. They wave lamps round tho imago and remain 
awake during tho whole night singing songs. The uncleanness caused 
by birth lasts ten days. On the eleventh tho house is cowdungod and 
the mother’s clothes are washed. On tho twelfth the mother worships 
the sun and shows it to tho child. Somo men of tho caste are asked 
to dine and the female relations and friends of the honse aro called 
at night to name oud cradle tho ohild. Packets of sugar betel 
leaves and nuts, are handed round and the naming is over. They ' 
spend on a birth IGs. to £1 (Rs.8-10). Between the beginning of a 
child’s rixtb month and the cud of its second year its' hair, is cut. 
Tho child is seated on its mothoris lap and its hair is out.by tho 
barber who is paid 3d. (2 as.), Tho cliild is bathed and each 
01 its mother’s female relaUons and friends' waves a co]jpoi’ coin 
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roand ite Lead and drops tLe coin into a disL and tLe snm so collectod 
goes to the barter. Ahair-cuttingcostsSs.tolOs. (Rs.4-6). When 
'a Kanoj Brdhman boy is to be girt w^th the sacred thread, the father 
of the boy asks an astrologer to choose a lucky day and pays him 
Sd. {2. as.). A porch is built in front of the house and friends and 
relations are, asked to come. Five married women are called, and, 
at a lucky hour, are made to grind wheat. The ho.useowner gives 
them turmeric and redpowder and fills their laps with rice. When 
these preparations have been made they bring from the potter’s an 
earthen hearth or chula and place a jar or dera on the hearth, plaster 
the jar with cowdung, and stick wheat grains round it. The priest 
repeats verses and drops rice grains over the jar ; the women sing 
songs 'and cover the jar with an earthen lid. A second jar is 
. brought, filled with water and plastered with cowdung, wheat grains 
are stuck round it, and it is set near the lucky pole or tmhurta 
. medh in the porch on a small heap of earth strewed with wheat. In 
a day or two the wheat sprouts and these sprouts are said to be 
the guardian or devdic. The boy is seated on a low stool near the 
lucky pole set on an altar or hahde which is surrounded by lines of. 
quartz powder or rdngoK. The women of the house sing songs and 
rub the boy with turmerio paste ; each waves a copper coin round him 
and drops it into a dish where it is kept for the barber. The 
turmeric-rubbing lasts two or three days, the boy being rubbed each 
' , day'morning and evening. On the thread-girding day the boy’s 
head is shaved. He is bathed and for the last time eats from bis 
mother’s plate sitting on her.lap. His head is shaved after the dinner 
is over and he is again bathed. The boy is stripped naked, and he 
- and his father are made to stand face to face on low stools placed 
in a quartz square with, a piece of cloth drawn between them. The 
priest repeats texts, the guests throw rod-tinted rice on the boy, 

, the curtain is drawn aside,' and the priest hands the boy a sacred 
thread or jdmm and a loincloth. The father sets the boy on 
' his lap and whispers in his right ear the sacred G&yatri verse. 

i The priest kindles a sacred firo and pours olorified butter over it. 

I The boy is now a Brahmaclniri or begging-Brd,hman. and the guests 

I make him presents, a coat, a cap, a wmstcloth, or a pair of wooden 

■ , sandals. The Br4hmans are feasted and the women sing songs. 

1 Nextday the priest throws rice on the guardian earthen pot. Friends 

, ‘ and relations are fed on wheat-cakes or pwm, and boiled rice milk 

and sugar called Mir, and to each a money present is made. 

Boys ara married between fifteen and thirty, and girls between five 
' and Mteen. The men of the caste meet and propose an alliance 
between two families, who, in order not to displease their caste- 
fellows, agree. • Though they agree they are not bound to go on 
with the wedding at once. During the year before the wedding, the 
girl’s father visits the boy with music and kinspeople, worships 
him with sandal and flowers, and presents him with a turban whoso 
end is marked with circles of turmeric and redpowder. Betelnnt 
. and leaves are handed, and the girl’s father places a cocoanut 
in the boy’s hands and withdraws. On a lucky day tho hoy’s 
father presents’ the gii’l with silver anklets, and instals a guardian 
or devak as at a thread-girding. . Twq or three days iSter the 
B 310-22 
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gnardians have beau set in Her houso^ the woudu of her family mlj 
the girl 'witli turmerio powder, nnd some married women with musio • 
take what is loft to the boy’s and aro given a right-hand gold bracelet ’ 
called pdfaZi and a bodice. The bride is dressed b the clothes aad ' 
her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. Next day the boy is 
dressed in a fine soit of clothes and with a p^cock-featW coronet 
on bs brow is seated on horseback and is led mth' music' in 
procession to the girl’s house. On reaching tho marriage porch . 
hotel is handed among the guests, and the bridegi’oom steps into 
the booth, and, is carried to a seat round which lines of ^narU have . 
been traced. ' Tho girl is led onfc of the house and is' made to - 
stand b fronli of the bridegi’oom on a low stool, bdiind a cnrtain 
or anlarpdt. The priest repeats marriage texts and throws rice ' 
grabs over the couple. The curtain is -draivn on one- side and 
the couple are man and wife. The priest kindles the sacred fire, and ' 
the girl and hoy throw into the &a clarified butter, and parched ■. 
rice. They walk six times round the fire, tho bride taking the lead 
and the bri^groom following. At the end of tho sixtlt tnm ■ - 
the bride goes into the house and with much weeping and Inmontmg ‘ 
fnlr/'q leave of her homo. When she again comes out her father 
mentions his own and the bridegroom’s famijy stock or gotmaaii 
birth-place, and, after askbg leave of the guests, the bridegroom takes 
the seventh turn round tho fire, followed by the bride, and the 
marriage is complete. A silken thread is passed through an iron 
ring and fastened to the boy’s right hand, and another to tho bride’s 
left hand, and the skirts of their garments ore knotted together. 
They go and bow before the girl’s family gods and tho ceremonies 
end with a feast in which tho bride and bridegroom join. The 
bridegroom spends a day or two at the bride’s. When these days 
are over the bride and bridegroom throw yellow and red rice over 
the manfage guardian or deualt and are sent on horseback to tho 
bridegroom’s. On reaching tho house a wood or iron sher measme 
filled with rice is set on the threshold and the bride overturns it 
with her foot as she enters the house. They eater the house aud ’ 
bow before the hoy’s family gods. The guests are feasted and the , 
wedding festivities are over. 

W’hen a girl comes of age she is nnclean for four days. On tho 
sixth day i£e and her hnsband are bathed together and the priest 
kin^os a sacred fire and poors clarified butter over it. The girl’s 
lap is filled with a cocoanut, dates, almonds, and sweetmeats; 
bent grass is pounded and her husband pours some drops of the 
juice down her right nostril. Priends and relations am feasted on 
wheat cakes and curds, and, at any time after this, the girl may go 
and live with her husband as his wife. On some lucky day during 
the seventh month of her first pregnancy the woman is dressed in a 
new robe and bodice and ber female relations meet at her house and 
sing songs. 

When tho sick is beyond hope of 'recovery, he is made to give 
grain and IJcZ. to 8d. (1-2 as.) in cash to the Brdhman famly 
priest and is laid on a white blanket. When ho Las breathed 
his last the body is bathed in- cold water and laid on .a bier 
When tho body is fastened ‘on. the bier tho chief moumor starts 
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carrying a firepofc by a string, and tbo bDarevs follow. On thoir 
way they sot down tbo bior, cbango places, and pick up a stono which 
is called aalam or spirit. On reaching tho burning ground the 
chief mourner has his head and faco shaved except tho top-knot 
and cyobi’ows, and tho dead is laid on a pile and buraed. When tho 
body is nearly' consumed tho chief mourner lifts on his shoulders 
on earthen pot full of water. When ho stands a man beside him 
makes a hole in the pot with the life-stone which w’as picked up at tho 
place where tho body was rested. Tho chief mourner makes three 
rounds and at each round a fresh hole is made. At tho end of the 
third round ho tlu-ows the jar over his head, beats his mouth wth 
his baud, and calls aloud. Tho funeral party bathe, go to tho house 
of tho deceased where cow’s uiine is poured over thoir hands, 
and return to their homes. On tho third day they bathe, gather tho 
ashes of tbo dead, and throw them into rmtci*. Three dough balls 
or phids are made, wonsbipped, and wheat cakes and curds aro laid 
before them. On the tenth, ten dough balls are made at tho burning 
ground, nine aro thrown into tho river and tho tenth is offered to 
cows. Tho chief mourner bathes and returns home. Tho ceremonial 
uncle.anncs3 caused by a death lasts ton days. Ou tho eleventh 
thu mourners put on now sacred thread.? and a memorial or shriidha 
is performed in tho name of tlio dead. Ou tho twelfth sapindis 
or b.ills of rico aro offered to tho dead, and, on tho thirteenth, 
fi'icuds and relations are asked to dine at tho house of mourning, 
when they present tho chief mourner with a turbau. Every year 
in tho month of SJu’dvan or Augmst a memorial or skrdddha. is per- 
formed on tho day of tho month corresponding to tho ^ deceased’s 
death-day, and, on All Soul’s Day or 2lalnUaija Pttksha in tho dark 
half of Bhddrapad or September, an ollcriug is made in his uamo. 
The Kanoj Drahmans have <a council and settlo social disputes at 
casto-mcetiugd. They send thoir boys to school, readily take to 
now pursuits, and aro likely to prosper. 

Sarlia'da's, or people of Karhdd in Sdtara, aro returned as 
numbering 1570 and as found all'over tho district. Thoy probably 
represent ouo of tho CiU'ly Srdlunan settlers who made his abode at 
tbo sacred meeting of tbo Krisliua aud Koyua rivers, about liftcou 
miles south of Sdtara. According to tho Sahyitdri Khand tho 
Karhiidas aro descended from asses’ or camels’ bonos^ which a 
magician formed, into u man and endowed with life. This story is 
apparently a play on tho words htr an ass aud had a bono. They 
say that their ancestors lived in tho Koukan and camo to Poona to 
earn a living about a hundred and fifty years ago. They have no 
subdivisions and marry ninong tbcmsclvcs, and occasionally with 
Doshnsths and Koultanastlis. Their faimly stocks ai’o tho same as 
those of tho Chitpdvan<j ; tho chief of thorn ai-o Atri, Jumadngni, 
Kashyapa, Kutsa, and Naidhava. Families belonging to tho samo 
stock do not intermany. Thoir surnames aro Dhavlo, Guuo, Gurjar, 
Kdkirdo, Karmarkar, Kibo, ' Shahanc, and Shovlo ; sameness of 
sumamo is no bar to marriage. Tho names in common use among 
men aro,^ Baba, Diljiba, Ilari, Nilkanlh, and Tiltya ; and among 
women, Anandi, Gopika, Jituki, aud Saguna. They look like 
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CMtpdvans but arc somowbat darker, and none of them havebltto 
or gray eyes. They speak like ChitpaTOns. Their konsea are of 
thelietter sort one or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. The furniture includes cots, bedding, chairs, tables, 
benches, boxes, carpets, picture-frames, glass hanging lamps, aad 
metal diinking and cooking vessels. They keep servants, cattle, 
and parrots. They are vegotarians, their staple food being rice, split 
pulsC and vegetables. A. family of five spends on food £1 lOs.-to 
£1 18s. (Rs.lS-lO) a month; and their feasts of sweet cakes and 
gi-am balls cost to 7^d.' (3-5 as.) a bead. They dress liko 
Ohitpavans, and their women wear false Imir and dock their heads 
with flowers. ' They are clean, neat, hospitable, and orderly. They 
aro writers in Govommeut ofSces, husbandmen, moneychangers, 
astrologers, and beggars, earning £1 to £5 (Hs.lO-oO) a month. 
Their houses coat £50 to £200 (Bs. 600-2000) to build, and 26. to 10s. 
(Ra. 1-6) a month to rent A servant’s wages are 4s. to Cs. 
(Es.2-3) a month with food; and the feod of a cow or a she- 
buffaloe costa IGs. to 18s. (Rs.S-9) a month. Their dothoscost 
£2 10s. to £3 (Eb. 25-30) a yeor, and their furniture is worth 
£10 to £1000 (Rs, 100-10,000). A birth costs ICs.to £1 (Es. 8-10); 
a hair-clipping 14s. to 18s. (Rs.7-9) ; a thread ceremony £5 to 
£10 (Es. 50-100); a boy’s marriage Mo to £50 (Rs. 100-500); a 
girl’s marriage £10 to £30 (Es. 100-300); a gud’s coming of age 
£5 (Rs. 50) ; a pregnauCT feast £2 10s. (Bs. 26) ; and death £7 
10s, (Rs.75), They are Rigvedis and their famUy goddesses aro 
Yijayadnrga and Aiyadurga in Eatn5giri and Mnhdlakshmi in 
Kolhdpnr. Their family priests belong to their own cnste, * They 
keep the regular Brdhmonic fasts and feasts and tbeu* chief 
Teacher or yitra is the Shankardcbdrya of Shringeri in Maisur. 
They hold the nine nights or navardtra in September- October very 
sacred. Their customs are the same ns those of Ohitpdvnns. Under 
the early Peshwils Karhdda Briihmans ore said to have offered 
human sacrifices to their house goddess Mahdlakshmi. The victim 
was genoraUy a stronger, but the most pleasing victim was said to 
be a son-in-law. The death was caused by catting the viotim’s throat 
or by poisoning him.^ The practice was severely punished by the 
third Peshwa Bdldji Bajirdo (1740-1761). Uo cases aro known to 
have occurred for many years. KarhAdds with Deshasths, 
Eonkanosths, and Devrekhes, form the local Brahman, community 
and settlo social disputes at meetings of tho men of all four classes. 
They send their hoys to school and ore woll-to-do. 

Ea'stE Brdhmans, numbering 17S, are 'found in Bhimthadi, 
Junnar, Mdval, and Poona, They claim descent from Kdttydyani, 
the eldest among the fifteen sons of the sage Tadnavalkj’a by hig 
wife Kdttya, .'ind call themselves Kiittydyani Sdkhi Brahmans, that is 
Brahmans of theKdityilyanbranch. They say thot they formerly dwelt 
in Ndsik and Khdndeah and came to Poona wathin the lost hunind 
and fifty yeara. They have no subdivisions. The commonest names 


‘ Sir John hlnlcohn, 1709. Transactions T,it«raiy Society Boinb..ty (Ife-w Edition) 
in, 93.00: comiicTc, nmUc tho name Camvattccs, the account hy Sir Jornos 
Maduntoah (18I1J Life, IL 83. 
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among mbn arc, Appa^ Bapu, GamMji, 6ovmd,'and Tadneshvarj 
and among women, Ohandrabliaga, Ganga, Jdnki, andTamuna. 
Their surnames ai'6 Ndgn^th, Pandit, Pathak, and Vaidyaj per- 
sons having the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their family 
stocks are BhAradvaj iivilh. three divisions, Augiras, Bdrhaspatya, 
and Bhdradva] j Kaushik Avith three divisions, Aghamarshan, 
•Kanshik, and Vishviimitra; Kashyapa with three divisions, Avatsar, 
Kdshyapa, and . Naidhrivij Kdttyayan with- three divisions, 
Kattydyan, Kilak, and Vishvamitiu ; Vashishth with three divisions, 
Parashar, Shakti, and Vashishth; and Vatsa with five divisions, 
Apnavan, Bhdrgava,- Ohavana, Jdmadagni, and Vatsa. Persons 
having the same family stock and the same founder or •praoa/r 
cannot intermarry. Their home tongue is Mardthi. Kasths are like 
. Dcshasth Brdhmans in appearance. As rule they are dark, strong, 
and well-made. Except the top-knot, the men shave the head-hair 
which is long and black and the face-hair except the mustache 
and eyebrows. Their home tongue is a corrupt Marathi and they live 
in clean and neat middle-class houses, costing to build £50 to £150 
(Us. 500-1500), two storeys high, with walls of stone or brick and 
tiledroof. The furniture, whichis worth £15 to £100 (Bs. 150-1000), 
' includes cots, boxes, tables, chairs, gloss lamps, mirrors, mixed wool 
and cotton rugs, carpets, blankets, beds, and shawls, dhey employ 
house servants and own cattle. TKey are moderate eaters and 
good cooks, and are fond of sweet dishes. Their staple food is 
rice, pulse, millet bread, and whey-curry or Amti, A family of 
five 8p_ends £1 4s. to £l 10s, (Es. 12-15) a month on food. They 
bathe regularly, say twilight prayers or smdya, and lay before 
their family gods ofEerings of flowei-s, sandal paste, frankincense, and 
food. ' They, ai’e in. theory strict vegetarians and the use of animal 
food and liquor is forbidden on pain of loss of caste. They 
smoke hemp and tobacco. They dress like Desbasth Brdhmans and 
have a store of clothes for holiday wear. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and ' mild, offon showy and hospitable. Their 
hereditary calling is moneychanging and prieatship, by which they 
earn £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -j 50) a month. Some are shopkeepers and 
some are in -Government service. Women mind the house and never 
help the men in their work. As a class they are well-to-do. They 
rank themselves with Mardtha Brdhmans, but Deshasths look down 
on Kasths and -never eafwith them. Their women mind the house 
and their children go to school. The men are always busy and do 
not close their shops on any day of the year. 

Kasths are a religious people. Their family gods are Bhaydni 
of Tulajpur, Dattdtraya, Khandoba of Ambadgdm near Paithan, 
Lakshmi, Magdpur, Saptaahrmgi, and Vyankatesh. Their fomily 
priest belongs to their own caste and officiates at the sixteen 
sacraments or saiislcdra. They claim to belong to the Shdkt sect, and 
treat their family gods with special reverence. Someworship Mahddev 
and .make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Ndsik, Pandharpur, and 
Eumeshvar. They keop'the same holidays as Deshasth Brdhmans, 
and fast on. JEkddashis or lunar elevenths, in February- 
March, Mdm~}iavami in April, and Jannidshtami in August. They 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and in the power of spirits. They 
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perform the sixteen Sacraments and their customs do not diSer 
from those of Deshasths. They form a sepai'ate community but 
have little social organization and seldom * meet to settle disputes. 
In theory a man who eats flesh shonld hnmble himself before their 
high pi'iest Shankar Achfirya and take the five cow-gifts; in 
practise breaches of caste rales are common and penance is rare. 
Tley send their boys to school and college till they are twenty-five, 
and their girls to school till they are twelve. They are a pushing 
class well-to-do and ready to take to new pursuits. ^ ' 

Ma'rwa'r BrAhmana are returned as numbering 200 and as found 
over the whole district except in Junnar. They sajr they are called 
CbhaayAtiBrdhmans, because they are sprung from sixRishis or seers, 
Dadhichya, Gantam, Khande, ParAshar, and Shringi; the name 
of the sixth they do not know. Those of them who are sprung 
from Dadhichya Risht are called Dadhyavas ; those from Gantam 
'Gujai’-Gauds ; those from Khande Khandelvals ; those from Parasar 
PAriks; those from Shringi Shikhvals; and those from the nameless 
sixth SAvasvats. All eat together, and, though they do not intermariy, 
in appearance, speech, reuglon, and customs they form one cli^a. 
The difieront divisions seem to have come into the district, 
if not at the same time, at least from the same parts of India 
and under similar ciroumstances, and they do not differ in 
calling or in condiiuon. They say that they ’came into the district 
from JodhMr in MArwAr during the Peshwas' supremacy. Their 
Ved is the Xajurved, their shdkha or branch the MadhyAnjan, their 
family stocks ShyAndil and Vdchhas, and their surnames Joshi, Soti, 
Twadi, and Dpadhe. Families of the same surname and stock 
, cannot intermarry. The men wear the mustache, whiskers, and beard, 
and besides the or^nary top-knot a tuft of hair over each ear. Their 
home tongue is MArwAi-i and they live in hired houses paying Is. 
to 4a. (8 as.- Rs. 2) rent a month. They generally own vessels, 
bedding, carpets, and boxes. They are vegetarians and of vegetables 
eschew onions and garlic. Then’ staple food is wheat, split pulse, 
batter, and sometimes vegetables. Their feasts cost 6d. to la. 
(4-8 as.) a head. They smoke tobacco, hemp, and opium, and drink a 
preparation of hemp or sdbji, but neither countiy nor foi’eigu liquor. 
The men wear the small tightly rolled two-coloured MArwAri turban, 
a long coat, a waistcloth and shoes, and the women a petticoat or 
glidgara, aud an open-backed bo^ce or Mcfioli. They are thrifty and 
orderly, but dirjy and grasping. They deal in doth and grain, act 
as cooks and priests, and live on the alms of Marwar VAnis. They 
worship the usual BrAhmanic gods and goddesses, but their favourite 
god is BAlajh They say that their fasts aud feasts are the same as 
those of MarAtha Birmans. Their priests are men of their o^vn 
class. They make pilgrimages to Benares, DwArka, and JagannAth, 
and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucV days, and oracles. They keep the fifth day after the birth 
of a child and generally go to their native countiy for thread - 
^rdings and marriages. They have no headman and settle social 
disputos at meetings of tho castemeu. They send their boys to 
school and are a steady class. 
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Shenvis, a name of doubtful meaning, who also call themselves 
i>arasvat3 and Gaud Brahmans, are returned aa numbering 445 
and as found.all over the district, except in Indiipur.i Except a few 
who are Shenvis proper they belong to the subdivision which takes 
rts name from the viUage of BhaUval in the Eajdpur sub-division of 
Watndgm. Of the other subdivisions of the caste the Pednekars are 
cdled after the Goa village of Pedne j’tho Bdrdeskars after the Goa 
distnot/of Bardesh ; the S4shtikars after the Goa district of Sdshti: 
and the Kudaldeahkars from Kuddl in SdvantvddL These sub- 
divisions sometimes eat together but do not intermarry .2 They claim 
to be a branch of the Sarasvat Panch Gaud Brdhmana and are suppos- 
ed to have come from Hindustan or Bengal. Their original K’Mfh-i-n 
settlement was Gomdnchal the modern Goa. They have fourteen 
gotras or stocks, the names of some of which are Dhananjaya Vdsishth, 
Haundinya, Bharadvdj, Kdshyap, and Vatsa. Families bearing the 
same stock-name cannot intei'marry. Their commonest surnames 
are, Aras, Biimivalikar, Gharmode, Haldavnekar, Kdmat, Kanvinde, 
Kdvalkar, Kinvc, Eapkar, Sakulkar,Shovade,Tendolkar,and Vdghle. 
Unless, which is seldom the case, they are of the same stock-name 
families bearing the same surname may intermarry. The names 
in common use among men are, Bhavdni, Ndrdyan, Pdndurang, 
Edmbhdn, Shantdrdm, and Vishvanath ; and among women, Eama, 
Sarasvati, and Vdrdnosi. The men are generally well made, 
middle-sized, and dark; and the women mthej,' taller and fairer with 
regular features. They speak Mardthi like other high caste Hindus, 
but at home with many South Konlcan peculiarities. They live in 
houses of the better sort, one or two stoi’eys high with walls of brick 
and' tiled roofs. . Tbeir house goods include boxes, cots, tables, 
chairs, benches, carpets, bedding, pictui'e frames, glass lamps, metal 
pots and pans, and earthen jars for storing grain. They keep 
servants and have cattle and are fond of pungent dishes. They eat 
fish and mutton, hut their staple food is rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
A family of five spends on food £1 to £5 (Es. 10 - 50) a month. 
Caste-dinners are given at thread-girdings, mairiages, and deaths, 
anfl the guests are asked the day before the dinner by one or more 
members of the host's household. Invitations are confined to the 
host's caste. Guests belonging to other castes either dine after the 
host's castemen have dined or take the food home. These dinners 
are geneinlly attended either by one member of each family asked 
or by aU the members, the number depending on the form of invitation. 
The host engages Brahman cooks who with the help of the host’s 
family and relations both cook aud seiwe the food. As a rule these 
caste-dinners are held during the day between ten and two. The 

1 The origin of- the name Shenvi is dispu^. According ta one account it is 
^ahdlidnav or ninety-six from tho number of the famihca of the original settlers. 

to a second account it is send an army, because many Shenvis were 
wa?riors.^A third derives it from MIMhog the Kamireso tenn for v^ap 
MCOTutant. Of the three derivations tho last seems to find most favour with tho 

Xhin^^duo to social exelusivencss rather than to any diflferenee of origin or 
custom. Tho late Dr. Bluiu U4ji, who ivas hunseU a Shenvi, gave a di^er m 
Bombay to which men of all the subdivisions came, Since hia death tho old dutino- 
tion has revived. 
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men and women dino in separate robtaSj.the children and tho grown 
np danglitors with tlieir mothers. Pood is 'served either: on 'm'ctar 
orion leaf plates, and the guests wear silk waistcloths and robes; 
When, dinner is over they wash their, hands and mouths, and, 
patting on their upper garments, are 'servod, with betoranth retum” 
to their homes. A caste-dinner costs 3d. to (S'- 8 as.) a, guest.' 
A Shenvi man’s ordinary indoor dress is a waistcloth; 'out of doors'- 
it is a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a loosely rolled headscarf orV, 
Mardtha Brahman turban, and shoes. The women wear the fidl 
Mardtha robe and a short-sleeved bodice and on festive occasions 
throw a scarf over the head. The ceremonial dress of both men and 
women is the same as then' ordinary dress, only it is more costly.' 
The Sheuvis ai'O hospitable and intelligent, but untidy and fond of 
show. They are husbandmen, religious beggars, nioneychaugers; 
and Government servants. To build a house costs £50 to £130^ 
(Ba. 500-1500) and to hire a house 4s. to £1 (Ba 2-10) a month, 
and their household goods are worth £10-to £200 (Bs. l00-2000).‘ 
Servants’ monthly wages cost 4s. to 8s. (Es. 2-4) witfi foodj the 
keep of a cow or she-bnlfaloe 4s. to 10s. (Bs. 2-5), and of a~ horse 
£1 to £1 10s. (Es, 10-15). The yearly cost of clothes is £8'to £j5 
(Bs. 30- 60) ; a birth costs 4s. to 10s. (Ba 2- 5) ; a hair-clippiug 6s. to 
10s. (Bs. 3-6),-athread-girding£2 10s. to £10 (Es. 25-100); a boy's 
marriage £10 to £100 (Iw. 100- 1000), and a girl's marriago £20 to 
£30 (Ea 200-300) i a girl's coming of age £2 to £5 (K3.’20-oP)j 
a pregnancy feast about £2 10s. (Bs. 25) j and a death' £1, to 
£4 (Bs, 10-40). In religion Shenvis proper, Bhdlavdlkars,, 
Kuddldeshkars, and Fednelmrs are Smai'ts that is thoir creed is 
that God and the soul are one Jind that the worslup of all' the gods 
is equally effective. They generally wear the, Smdrt brow-mark, a 
crescent of white sandal dust Among the other subdivisions the 
Sdshtikars and Bdrdeshkors are Bbdgvats whose creed is that the 
soul and the universe are distinct and that the proper object of 
worship is Vishnu. They wear one black line between two upright 
white-clay brow lines. The family gods of the Shenvis proper aro 
Mangesh, Shd,ntd.darga, and Muhdlakshrai, whose shrines are within 
Goa limits; the shiine of hlangcsh, who is a local Mahddev, is in a 
-village of the same name, and the shrine of Sh.dntddurga his spouse 
is in the village of Kavlo. ' Bdrdeshkars, Kuddldeshkars, and 
'Pednekars worship the gods of the 'village in which they happen to 
live. The family gods of the Sdshtikars are Kdmdkshi, llalndth, 
Edmndth, Bavalndth, and Navadurga. Their priests are the Karhdda 
Beshaith, and Konkanosth Bi-ahmans- who officiate at their houses' 
and in some cases men of their own class, bn the birth of the 
first male child sugar is handed among friends and relations. 
Either on the fifth or the sisth day after a hirth.the goddess Satvdi 
is wOTshipped and a dinner is given to near relations. Among tho 
neighboui's young mothers and pregnant women leave their houses' 
and for eight days live elsewhere. On the twelfth day the child is 
namedj'the name being chosen by an elderly woman of the father’s 
house, and on the same day a cocoanutand grains of vice are laid in 
the mother’s lap. On the thirteenth day the young mother touches 
a. well, friends and relations present the child with clothes; and fJm 
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motber becomes pnro. Boys aro girfc with the sacred thread' at the 
ago of eight or at ten if the father is poor. An earthen altar is 
built in a booth or porch in front of tho house. On the day before 
the ceremony a party of the host’s kinsmen with the family priest 
and musicians starts to call friends, relations, and castefellows. 
On reaching a house the family priest asks for the head of 
the house and lays in his hand a few red-coloured rice grains 
and asks him to come the next day to a thread-girding at the 
host’s house. Relations and friends who live at a distance are 
invited by cards which are sprinkled with wet saffron. Next 
morning the boy and his .mother bathe and for the last time dine 
from the same plate. Then the priests and guests arrive and the 
religious ceremony is performed, the father teaching tho boy tho 
sacred GAyatri verse. When this is over, if the host is well-to-do, 
dancing-girls dance and the' guests are dismissed with rosewater 
and betel. An evening or two after comes the begging or 
bUkslidval when the mother of the boy with a few other women of 
the family goes to some temple close by. She is met by women 
relations and friends and is escorted with music back to her honse. 
On arriving each of the women guests is offered a cocoanut with 
betelnut and leaves. On the evening of the eighth day the boy is 
dressed in a turban, coat, and silk waistcloth, and accompanied by 
kinspeople, friends, and musicians is taken on horseback to a temple 
close by bis house. The guests sib with tha boy m their midst, and 
his maternal uncle comes to him and advises him to give up the idea 
of leading the life of a recluse and offers to give him his daughter 
in marriage.’ After some feigned hesitation the hoy agrees, and he 
and his friends return to his house. When his daughter is about 
eight years old a Shenvi makes inquiries among his castefeUows to 
find her a husband. When a suitable match m found the boy s 
family priest generally compares bis horoscope mth the pi s, and, 
if the horoscopes agree, the girl’s father, except when the boy is a 
widoLr, pays the boy’s fatlier a sum of money. Both families lay 
iL bS< 5 iaiu and pulse and.buy ornaments. A marriage porch 
kbStbS houses, and dinners are given to kmspepplo and 

S'Ser^h a r?be and bodice. This ceremony is knowm as the 

houndary-woijhip or 

the g friends and musicians, goes to the girl s 

It- Ti’‘fetto»‘Sahig tofteirmeanii.Kotogctolus 
Flighting. The the girl wi^ ornaments, 

or cocoannte. lha My er p hodioe or a 
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of woman starts for the girVs house taking a robe, turmeric mixed 
witli coconnub oil, ornaments, and sweetmeats. This is called the 
robe and oil or toMda procession.. "When they reach the girl's 
hoaso the women of her family are called, and in their presence the 
girl is dressed in the robe, decked with the ornaments, and rice and 
a oocoanut are laid in her lap as many times over as there pre 
women present, and sweetmeats are handed. A-fter reaching home 
they start a second time with a present of flowers and a robe.. Tbit, 
wbicb is known aa the flower and robe or phnlsiida ceremony, is Ibo ' 
nn.tT>ft as tbe.laat except that flowers take the place of the turmOTO^ 
and oil. After tUia a procession of mon and women accompanied 
by miisicinna starts for the girl’s 'bonse to present refresbrnonts or' 
ruhhmt. Oil reaching the house sweetmeats are given to the* boy 
andbia companions and tbe party withdraws. When the-ra/ihrai' 
or boy’s feast is over, he is dressed in rich clothes, a marriage 
ornament is bound round his turban, and, after bowing before 
his bouse gods and hia elders, bo ia taken to the bride’s either in 
a palanquin or on horseback In front of .him march musicians 
and on either side of bam walks a woman, one bolding a lighted 
lamp and tbe other a copper pot filled with water on the top of 
wbicb float mango leaves and a cocoanut. Every now and then 
tbe procession stops and fireworks are lot off.. When the procession 
reaches the girl’s bouse, her father and mother come out dressed 
in silk, receive the boy, -and lead him into tbohonse. His feet 
are washed by bis fatber-in'W and a married woman waves a 
lighted lamp before him. Then the girl’s, father gives him a 
cocoanut, and leads him to a scat in tho marriage hall where tb'o 
men guests are met. Tho girl who has. been offering prayers to 
tho goddess Gann,- is dressed in a robe and bodice of coarse yellow 
olotb called aahtapiitrL After certain religious ceremonies are 
performed by tbe girl’s father and tbe boy, tho girl is brought by 
her maternal uncle and placed by the side of her parents, a sheet 
or antarpdt is held between tbe boy and the girl, the priest repeats 
verses, and the guests drop red rice over tbe beads of the boy and. 
girl. At the lucky moment the cloth is snatched to one side, tho 
boy and girl throw garlands round each other’s necks, and tho 
musicians beat their drums. Nosegays and betel are banded and 
tbe guests go home with hotel packets. Shortly after tbe boy’s 
mother, who returns to her bouse as soon as the marriage hour is 
over, and her relations, with cloths spread for them to walk dn, are 
brought to the girl’s honso to present lier 'witb ornaments and 
clothes. Then follow the sacred^ fire or lajdJiom and the seven stops 
or saptapadi wbicb are the same as among Marathi Brdbmaus.' On. 
the same or on tbe next day, a ceremony called sdde or ehauthddn 
or tbe last marriage robe-giving is performed when coconnuts aro 
taken from the boy’s father and ^'stributed among the guests 
Several games are played by tbe boy and tbe girl, the women and' 
grown girls siding with the girl .and tho youths with tbe boy. A 
plate filled with coloured water is set between the boy and girl* and 
they splMb the water over each other. One of them hides a betelnnt 
' small article and the other tries to find it, or one of' them' 

bolds in bis teeth a roll of betel-leaf or-a bit of cocoa-kernel and 
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the othei’ tries to bite it off, or they play at odds and evens. In the 
evening tho girl’s parents give a grand dinner to the boy’s friends. 
The guests used not to come to this dinner at the proper time and 
used to ask for dishes that were not ready or which were difBoult to 
got ; this practice is falling into disuse. At tho close of the dinner 
the members of tho boy's honsehold are served with sweetmeats and 
tho girl sits in turn on tho lap of each of the elderly members of 
her family each of whom puts a little sugar into her month. Tho 
house people sit to dine and the girl .taking a cap of boiling bnttor 
pours it in a lino ovor tho dinner plates and waves a lighted lamp 
before the faces of tho dinoi'S, each of whom lays a silver coin in the 
cup. After dinner the hoy and girl leave for tho hoy’s house when 
tho hoy carries off an imago from, tho girl’s god-room. There 
is great grief over tho girl’s leave-taking, tho mother especially 
lamenting that her daughter is gone to a strange house. When 
they reach the boy’s house his parents receive the couple at the 
entrance of tho marriage hall. A wooden measure of unhusked xico 
is sob that the girl may overturn- it with her foot, a heavy lighted 
lamp is placed in her hands, and sho and tho boy are led into tho 
honso. A new name is given to tho girl, and, in the presence of her 
father’s relations, she is made to sit on tho lap of each of the elder 
uiemhcrs of tho boy’s household who in tarn drop a little sugar into 
her month. This ceremony is called haliluviie or committing tho 
girl to tho care of her now x*elatious. Tho male guests who come 
with the return procession aro seated in tho marriage hall whore a 
■ dancing-girl perfornis. Tho guests are told tho girl’s new name, 
and xvith a parting present of sugar and betel packets they return 
to their homes. Next day the hoy’s father treats castefellows and 
others to a dinnci'. At Iho end of tho dinner the deities who have 
been asked to bo present at tho marriage aro prayed to withdraw. 
After a few months tho boy and girl go to her father s house, 
stay there for a couplo of days, and return home. This closra 
tho^ marriage ceremonies. Shonvis allow and practiso 

nolvandry is unknown, and widow mamago is forbiddon. 

? Jt cimici nrofraanov a party of women aro called, tho young 

wife is^iohly dressed, crowned ivith flower garlands, and 
wite m non y -Aiofions and friends present her with clothes. 

the sUtinS roTm near the entrance dooriswwhcd with cowdimg and 

IKm JdrSm 0? key mutter N dr dyan Ndrdyan till they reach 
Bam Jay rtam, or u > ^ 

the burning £ jm,uvncr goes thrice round the pyre from 
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spot whore ho diodj and, as his soul is sapposed to hover about the 
house for tou days, a cotton thread is hung from a peg into a cup 
of milk which is placed near the lamp to enablo tho soul to pass 
down tho string and diiuk. In tho house of mourning, during the 
next ton days, a Brdliman reads sacred books every afternoon, and 
halls of rico aro offered to help tho soul to regain tho diSerent 
parts of its body. Friends and relations visit the mourners and 
send them presents of bnttor and pounded rico os notUingis cooked 
in tho house. On the tenth day the chief moui-ncr offers rico halls. 
If a crow touches one of the balls tho soul of tho dead is believed 
to havo gone to heaven in peace; if tho crow refuses tho deceased is 
thought to have had aomo trouble on his mind. On tho eleventh, 
nndor the belief that tho deceased will havo the use of them in 
heaven, tho mourners present Brahmans with cows, money, earthen 
pots filled with water, rice, nmhrollas, shoes, fans, and beds. On tho 
twelfth and thirteenth water is offered and on the fourteenth tho 
mourning family visit a temple near their house. They are then 
free to follow thoir overy-day business. On tho death day ovory 
month for a year rico halls aro offered to tho soul of tho deceased. 
Shenvis arc bound together as a body and settle social disputes at 
mootings of castemen. Most Shenvis aro well off. A few of them 
draw salaries of as much ns £50 (Rs. 500) a month. On the whole 
they ai*o a poshing and rising class who send their boys to school 
and readily tako to any promising calling. 

Tailantg or Telugu Bribmans are returned as uamboring 100, 
and as found in Bhimthadi, Haveli, Khcd, and Poona. They are 
said to have como into tho district about a hundred years ago ; 
whence and why they cannot tolL Their head-quarters are in 
Kasha Peth in Poono city. They are divided into Kasalnddn, Muri- 
kinddn, Teliiganya, Vognddu, and Volnddu, who eat together but do 
not intermarry. Their family stocks aro Atri, Bhdradvdj, Gautam, 
Jamadagni, Kauudiuya, Kdshyap, Pustsasa, Sbrivatcbhya, and 
Vaghulas. Marriages cannot take place between persons of the same 
stock. Their surnames are Bhamidivdru, Ghnnd, Gunipudivdrn, 
Inunvdi'n, Kampavdra, Kanddlviiru, and Kotivdrn; sameness 
of sumamo is no bar to marriage. They aro tall, strong, and 
dark. All men wear the mnstdehe, some wear tho heard, but none 
whiskers. Their homo tongue is Tolngu ; with others they speak 
an ungrammatical and ill-pronounced Mardthi. They do not own 
houses. Thoir household goods ore a white blanket and a sheet, a 
wooden box, earthen water jars, and metal vessels. They keep 
neither cattle nor servants. They aro great eaters and have a 
special fondness for sour or dmbal dishes. They are vegetarians, 
their staple food including rice, whey, and a vegetable or two. 
They get the grain they eat by begging, and spend -Jd. to l^d! 
(i-1 aniia) a day. Before dining, besides sprinkling water and 
throwing pinches of rice to the right side of the plate, they repeat 
the name of the god Govind. They give dinners of sweet cakes 
in honour of thread-girdings and marriages, a dinner to a 
hundred guests costing £3 to £5 (Es.30-50). Except in tho use 
of opium and snuff they indulge in no luxury. The men wear 
a short waistdoth, roll a scarf round the head or wear a Deccan' 
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Brahman turban, a coat or a waisicloth, a' shouldercloth, and 
sometimes Brdhman shoes. The women wear the full Mardtha 
robe and bodice and draw the skirt of the robe back ‘between the 
feet and tuck it into the waist behind. They mark their brows with 
redpowder, and tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head. 
They are clean, idle, hot-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable. They ore 
beggars and make and sell sacred threads. Their begging months 
are Pebruary to July to Jyeshta) and their sacred threads 

are sold in August or Shrdvan when they make considerable sums. 
Their houses are generally hired at 6d. to Is. 6d. (4-12 as.) a month, 
and the furniture varies in value from £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). Their 
monthly food charges vary from 2s. to 4s. (Ss. 1-2). A birth coats 
10s. to £1 (Es.5-10) ; a hair-clipping 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) ; a thread- 
girding £1 to £3 (Ra.l0-80)j a boy’s marriage £10 to £30 
(Es. 100'- 300), and a girl’s £2 lOs. to £20 (Es. 25-200) j a girl’s 
coming of age 14s. to £l lOs. (Es. 7-15); and a death £1 10s. 
to £4 (Es. 15-40). They are religions. Their chief objects of 
worship are Kanakdurga of Bojvad in Telangan, the goddess of 
Pithdpur and Vithoba of Jagannath. They also worship Ganpati, 
Mahadev, and the usual Brabmanic gods and goddesses. They 
are Smdrts and their family priests are Brdhmans of their own 
country. They keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, but on feast 
days both men and women go begging for a meal. If they fail 
they come home, cook, some rice; and eat it with whey and salt. 

. They show their Teacher Shankardcharya Svami great respect, and 
whe/i he visits them after every second or third year each house 
payi him 2s. (Re. 1). Women do not generally go to their mothers’ 
to ;be confined, they stay with their husbands. When a child is 
•bvrn the navel cord is cut by the midwife who is generally a 
' hiardtha woman ; she is paid 2s. (Ee. 1) if the child is a boy and 
/ .is. (8 as.) if the child is a girl. If the midwife is asked to remain 
/ / with the mother till the twelfth day she is paid 2s. to 4s. (Es. 1-2) 
i ! more. The navel cord is not buried but is kept to dry in the 
• lying-in room. The child is bathed and laid beside its mother. If 
a woman is confined at her mother’s, word is sent to her husband 
and to other near relations, and if the child is a boy sugar is 
handed among relations friends and acquaintances ^ and money 
is presented to Brahmans ; if the child is a girl nothing is done. 
Por the first two dajrs the child is fed by sucldng a piece of cloth 
soaked in coriander juice or honey ; on the third day it is bathed 
and the mother suckles it for the first time. They keep the fifth- 
day ceremony. In the afternoon in the mother’s room a gnndstone 
or pdtcb is laid on the floor, on the stone is set an image of 
Satvdi and the child’s navel cord, and these are worshipped by 
the midwife or by some elderly married woman of the family. In 
the evening they lay a blank sheet of paper, a pen, an ink^t, 

■ and a knife that the god Brahma may write the^diild s destiny. Pbr 
the first twelve days the mother is fed on rice and butter. The 
members of the family are impure for ten days. On the eleventh 
they wash, change their sacred threads, and purify themsel'WS 
by drinking and sprinkling the house with cow’s urine. On 
the morning of the twelfth day the husband and the wife with the 
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-child in her arina worship Iho god Gaup.iti and Varan with Uio help 
of iho fiiniiiy nriost, and Iho priest gives the child a name he has 
found in his nlinanuc. A sweat feast is hold in the afternoon, 
and in the ovoaing tho child is laid in Iho crndlo and given a, 
second pot unino, and wet gram and packets of hotel aro l^idcd 
among tho wonion and children. Tho boys* names in coiuiaon 
nso are, Bliiinaya, Xiigaya, Narsnya, Puharaya, llaiimya, Sowaya, 
Snrayu, and tho girl»', Gangsnnu, Nagaiun, jrarimma, TeKunn, 
Rainuiua, Singjima, and Somaiua. When a child is six months 
old it is given solid food for the ftrst tinio and Brdhmans are 
feasted, if tho child is a Ix>y his hciul is shaved when ho is 
tlireo years old, leaving a tuft of hair over each ear and a forelock. 
Girls' heads aro not shaved unless they tiro thu snbjoet of a vowi 
A boy is girt tvith tho sacred thrmid butwuou eight and cloven. 

, Tho day before thu girding an invitation is sent to tho village god 
'nccompnnicd by music. On the threod.girding day o sacrificial 
tiro is kindled on tho .altar and tho sacred tlircad is Atoned round 
tho boy's neck and his right arm. A dinner is given to relations, 
friends, and other BrtUunaus, and money is distributed among 
Briihinnu and other beggars. Tho Tailnugs marry their girls 
between sis and eight and their boys between twelve and twenty- 
llvo. Tho asking gonendly cornea from tho girl's side, IVhentuo 
parents agree Brdhuians and othor relations oud friends are ciillcd to 
witnc.4S tho soltluinent. Sweetmeats aro given to tho girl, packets of 
betul aro banded to kinspcoplo and friends,andinoDoy ispaid tobeg^ug 
Brdhmans. On cho marriage day tho devapratishlha or enshrining of 
tho inurriagc-gnnrdians takes place, and a dinner is given to rebittous 
and friends. Tho girl's father prc-sents the boy with a now turban, sash, 
andwaistclotb, andbis motberwitha robo. Thoboy and girl arorubbod 
witli tiiriucric at their homes, and tho boy is curriod on horseback to 
tho girl's in procession and hound tho girl aro made to stand facing 
oacb other on two low wooden stools. A picco of yellow cloth is 
held between them, inarringo verses aro repeated by’ tbo priest 
and other Bnihmans, and tbo sacrificial fire is kindled on tbo 
aUnr, on tho four corners of wliicb, iiuliko other Hindus, they do 
not placo earthen pots. A turban is prosouted to tho girl's brother, 
betoinnts and leaves aro handed to tho relations auu friends, and 
monoy ispaid to religious beggars, andnll retire. When tlio m.arri.'igo 
coroinony is ovor tho boms of tho boy's and girl’s robes aro tied 
together and thoy nro taken into tho hoaso to bow to tho houso 
p^ds. -On tho second and third day tho boy's relations aro taken to 
diuo at tho girl’s house, and, on tho fourth day, tho last marringo 
robe-giving or sddo is performed, when tho boy’s relations go to tbo 
girl’s kouso, oud present tho girl ivith ornaraouts and clothes and fivo 
married women with turmorio and re^owder, and fill their laps with 
pieces of cocoanub. Tho parents of tho bojf and girl exchange 
presents of clothes, and tho bqy, accompanied by relations and 
music, takes his brido to her new homo. Horo tho goddess Lakshmi 
is worshipped, monoy is given to rolippons and othor beggars,, and 
betel packets aro handed to tho guests. When tho procession returns 
to tho boy’s house tho boy and girl aro seated each on tho shoulder 
of a man who donees to musio. ' ■ - , , , 
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WhenaTailang Brdliman is on tiis point 'of death part of the 
ground-floor of th© liouso is coTvdunged, itdst leases and sacred duThJid 
grass are sprinkled over it, a white blanket is spread, and the dying 
man is laid on the blanket. The family priest dips his right toe 
into a spoon full of cold water and a near relation pours the water 
into the dying personas month, and money and grain are presented 
to the poor. When life is gone the body is brought out, washed, and 
wrapped in a white sheet. Sacred basil leaves are staffed in the 
ears, and the body is laid on. a bier which is carried by four men 
to the burning ground, the bearers repeating Rdm Ram. The* 
chief mourner walks in front of the bier holding by a string an 
earthen pot with burning cowdung cahes. When they reach the 
burning ground the bier is lowered near running water. Water 
and sacred grass are sprinkled on a piece of gpround and a pile is 
built. . The corpse is washed and laid on tine pyre. If the deceased 
died at an unlucky moment wheaten figures of men are made 
laid on the corpse. While the fire is being kindled verses are 
repeated and the chief mourner lays some burning cowdung cakes 
under the pile. When the corpse is bnrnt the chief mourner thrice 
goes round the pyre holding in bis hand an earthen pot full of 
water. At each turn a hole is bored in the pot with a pebble 
picked somewhere on the road and at the third round the pot is 
dashed on the ground. The pebble is kept as the stone of life 
or ashma and over it sesamum and water are daily poured. The 
ashes are thrown into water and they return home. On the second 
day a three-cornered earthen mound is raised on the spot where 
the body was burnt, and on it five earthen pots are placed, and 
cooked rice, rice balls, and wheat cakes are offered to the 
dead. The stone is taken to the river, washed, and carried to the 
house of mourning. From the third day to the ninth a rice ball 
is offered and the stone of life or ashma is taken to the buiming 
ground and again brought back to the house of mourning. On 
the tenth day all the adult male members of the house go to the 
river, offer cakes and rice balls, and after sotting up rod flags six 
inches high, ask the ci’oavs to touch the chief ball of the five. As 
soon as the ball has been touched by a crow the moui'ners pour 
water and sesamum over the stone and throw it into the river. 

■^Thoy then bathe and retui’u home. On the eleventh day the 
monrning is over. A sacrificial fire is lit in the burning ground 
and money is distributed among beggars. On the twelfth day 
the offering of rice balls or sapindis is performed and Brdhmans are 
feasted. On the thirteenth day the shrdddh is performed and this 
is repeated at the end of each month for twelve months. At the 
end of the twelve months the first anniversary is held and is 
repeated every year so long as..on 0 of the deceased’s sons remains 
alive. ■ They hold meetings to decide their social disputes composed 
of learned Tailang, Deshasth, and other ilaratha Briihmans. A 
man proved to have drunk liquor is fined 2s. to£l (Rs. 1-10), and 
any one who forms a connection with a woman of the Mhar, Mdng, 
or other low class, is tamed out of caste without hope of forgiveness. 
If the woman is a Musalman the BrJihman’s miistache is shaved 
and he is allowed back to caste after drinking cow’s urine. ' They 
sp^d their boys to school and are a poor people. 
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Ticguls are returned* os numbering 800 and as found over the 
whole district except Mdral and Shirar. Their origin is not known; 
they are belioved to have come into the district from Telangan 
about two hundred years ago. They htiTe no subdivisiona^'and the’ 
commonest names among men are Atmdrdm/ Mdrtand, Rdmchandia)' 
and Vishnu; and among women ElrishnOj Lakshmi, Radha, and. 
SAvitri. Their surnames are Araukelle, Arole, Bhinge/ Javalkar, 
Xodgule, MahAjanOj MahAshabde^ Maindarge, and Supekar. 
They have five family stocks or .gotraa, BhAradvdj, Xaushik, 
KAshyapj Lohib, and Napa, and persons having the same;;family 
stock cannot intermariy. They speak corrupt Mardthi, live in houses 
of the better sorb, and ore vegetarians. Both men and women 
dress like Maratha Brdhmana, and are clean, thrifty, hospitable, and 
hardworking. They are traders, bankers, kndowners, writers, and 
hetel-vine growers. As they kill insects they are considered impure. 
A family of five spends £1 4s. to £2 (RsM2 - 20) ,on food a monthj 
and £2 10s. to £a (Bs. 25-50) on clothes. A house costs £50 to £20C 
(Be, 500- 2000) and 4s. to £1 (B8.2- 10) to rent. The value of their 
house goods is about £10 to £100 (Bs. 100-1000). A birtb costs 
10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10); a hair-clipping 10s. to 16s. (Bs. 5-8); a 
thread ceremony £2 10s. to £20 (Bs. 25-200) ; a marriage £20 to 
£50 (Bs. 200 -500); a puberty £3 10s. to £20 (Bs. 35-200); and a 
death £2 to £5 (Rs.20-50). They are Smdrts and worship .all the 
Brdbmanic gods and goddesses and keep the ordinary Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They go on pilgrimage to Allahabad, Benares, 
NAsik, Pandharpur, and TnljApur. Their customs are the same as 
those of Deccan BrAhmaus. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of castemen. They send their boys to 
' school and are well off. 

Yidlirs,^ that is the Illegitimate call themselves BrAhmanjAis. 
They are returned as numbering 100 and as found over' the whole 
district excepting Kbed, MAva], and Purandhar. They have no 
subdivisions and their surnames are BAraskar, DAvare, Kalangade, 
and Vaikar, ; families bearing the same surname do not intemarry. 
Their staple food is millet, rice, and pulse, and a family of five 


> The Vidon tell tbie foUovring atoty to explain the origin o£ their name, A king 
named Sh&ntana vroikiiig 1w a nvor aair and loved a beautiful inmden. He aaked 
the £^rl to marry him and alter aome hesitation she agreed. Sho told him that she 
vvos the river Qanga and 'warned him that if be ever questioned her conduct sbe 
would at once disappear. Tho king promised to ask no questions and they lived 
together aa husband and 'wife. Gauga bore him several children. No sooner was 
a child bom than the queen threw >t into the river. 'The king endured tho loss 
of his children in silence. At lost when a child named Bhishma was bom he com- 
plained to his wife of the loss of his obildreq and begged her to spare Bhishma’s life 
Ho sooner had he spoken than Ganga turned to water and flowed off into tho nearest 
river. After some time king Shdntanu again walked by tlie river, saw a beautiful 

f 'rl in a boat, and she agreed to znarry him on condition that her son should succeed 
his the ktncjpromised os Bhishma, Ganga's son, said he had no -wish to rule. A 
son named Chitringad was bofn and succeeded his father. He married two vrives 
but died childless. On his death his mother sent one of the wives to the -Bago Vvds 
to raise an heir to the throne. A blind child was born and could not sncceeA The 
second -wife -was sent and n leprous child was bom who too conld not rule Tho 
queen-dowager then Bont one of her son's slave-girls and a boy was bom and*ca]li>/i 

S Vraw^rtt^pmng'!* 
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spouds £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a montli. They do not eat fish 
or flesh and drink no liquor. They dress either like Mardthds or 
Brahmans, and aro writers, printers, and messengers. They think 
themselves higher than Slardthds, and a little lower than the ordinary 
ulardtha SrdliDians. Their family^ goddess is Bhavdui o£ Tuljapurj 
and they also worship Xhandoha and Bahiroba of Jejuri. They 
have house images of Ganpati, Mahadev, and Vishnu, and their 
priests are tho ordinary Deshasth Brahmans. Their fasts and feasts 
do not differ from those of ordinary Brdhmanic Hindus. Their 
boys aro girt with the thread before they are ten. The priest pours 
a few drops of the panchgavya or five cow-gifts on the hoy’s ri«-ht 
palm, and, after ho has taken a sip, the priest repeats a sacred 
verso over the thread and puts it round tho boy’s neck. He is 
paid Gd. to 2a (4 us.-Ho. 1). They marry tbeir girls before they 
come of age and their boys between sixteen and twenty. Tho 
texts repeated at their marriages ai'C from the Purdns, not from 
the Veds. In other respects their ceremonies are hke those of 
DeshastUs. They burn their dead, and practise polygamy but not 
polyandry. They send their boys to school and aro a poor people. 

- Wl’iters included four classes with a strength of loOO or 0'17 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these about thirty persons 
who aro returned as Putane Prabhus in the census were Dbruv 
Prabhus, 832 were Kdyasth. Prabhus, 206 wore Pdtdne Prabhus,. 
and 423 were Velhdlis. 


Dliruv Prabhus, literally Lords descended from Dhruv, aro 
found only in tho city of Poona. According to tradition, Dhruv, from 
whom they claim descent, was tho sou of Cfttdnpdt, a Kshatriya king 
of Oudh, whoso name Uttdnpdb according to their story was tho 
origin of tho name Patano by which one of tho two classes of 
IVcstorn India Prabhus is known.* Dhruv Prabhus claim to bo 
the same as Pdtdue Prabhus. Two or three years ago they 
applied to be readmitted into caste, but the Pdtanes refused on tho 
ground that the two classes had been so long separate. The Dhruvs 
have many written statements from Poona Patano Prabhus stating 
that their ancestors had said tho two classes were tho same. The 
Dhruvs say they came as writers from. Bombay and Thana to Poona 
during tho time of the Pe.shwas and have since settled in tho distinct. 
They have no subdivisions. Among their surnames are Kotker 
and Haukar. They axx 3 like Bombay Piitane Prabhus in .appearance. 
They speak an incorrect Marathi, using a for n and I for (. Their 
houses are of tho better sort, one or two storeys high with walls of 
■ brick and tiled I’oofs." They aro neat and clean, and are well supplied 
with metal vessels, 'oups, saucers, bedding, carpets, cots, boxes, 
cbah' 3 , tables, glass and brass hanging lamps, and largo earthen jars 
for stoviag grain. They have servants generally of the Kunbi caste, 
and keep cattle, ponies, and parrots. They are neither great eaters 


> Pdtdiio, according to Brahman accounts, is properly Patorc or FaUen, because tho 
Pnabhua have fallen trnm being warriors to bo writers. Iho KonkM traditions and 
to some e.'iteat the evidence of tbeir home speech sufmest that the PdWno Prabhus of 
the Tlla coast arc. descended from Kajputs AuWlvida Pattim m 
and may take thoir name from tliat town, Thina- Statistical Account m Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIV. 90. 
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_ called. On tlio evening of the fifth day a high wooden stool or a Chapter III. 

winnowing fan is set in the mother’s room, and on it is laid a tik 
. tuat 13 a small square metal plate with an image of the goddess ' • 

^ Satvai impressed upon it, and the Srahinan family priest worships it. Writebs. 

_ Sixteen dough lamps are set round the image and rice halls are PB-iaavs. 

offered to it. Eelations and friends come to dine and the women 
keep awake till midnight talking. Next day, the sixth, rice balls 

■ are mado ready and offered to the goddess, and, on the day after, 
the image is put in a box and kept there till, the next child is 

■ horn. The mother and her family are considered nnoVnn for ten 
^ days. , On the eleventh day the room is cowdunged, the cot 

I washed, and the mother and child" are dressed in fresh clothes. . 

: On the eleventh day the men change their sacred threads and Tinmn 
: the child if it is a boy on the thirteenth and if it is a girl on the 
twelfth day. A feast is hold when gram balls are prepared and 
relations and castepeople are ask to dine. In the evening female 
' guests bring some grains of rico, a cocoanut, and a coat and cap 
or ktinchi for the child. The child is laid in the cradle, songs are 
sung, and the child is' given a name by some elderly woman in the 
house. The presents brought by the women are taken from them, 
and in return a cocoanut, some sugar, and a betel packet are given 
them, and they go home. 

A boy’s hair is first cut between his third and his fifth year, when 
the barber is presented with a new handkerchief, some grains of rice, 
a cocoanut, and 1«. to 2«(. (8 as. - Re. 1) in money. On any day after 
• this, without performing any ceremony, they shave the child’s head 
except the top-knot. Their boys aro girt with the sacred thread 
between eight and ten. Two days before tho ceremony an altar 
is raised and on the same day the boy is seated on a high wooden 
stool with a penknife and a cocoanut in his hands and is rubbed 
with wet turmeric powder. Ho is then bathed along with his 
father and mother. A day before tho thread ceremony tho father 
takes a polo called the lucky pole or miihurt-viedh, and, tying to 
its top an umbrella, a haudfiil of dry grass, a couple of cocoanuts, 
and a piece of yellow cloth with grains of Indian millet in it, fixes 
it on one sido of tho house when it is worshipped by the boy and his 
! parents. Then the god Ganpati is worshipped in the first room or 
osri on entering tho house. In tho wompu’a hall a red or 
' yellow piece of cloth is spread in a bamboo basket or padali, and 
tho imago, of the householcl family goddess or kul-svdmini is laid 
in tho basket and worshipped. An' earthen pot is whitewashed 
and marked with yellow green and red, and in it are laid grains 
of wheat or rice, a betelnut, a piece of turmeric root, and a Jcf. 

anna) piece. The lid is closed and thread is wound round the jar 
and it is set near the basket. This pot is called the guardian or 
deoak. A lighted stone lamp is set before it and fed with oil till the 
thread ceremony is over. They then come on tho veranda or oti, lay 
a Icaf-plato on the ground, and on the leaf lay some groins of rico and 
a f»ourd or Icohola. The gourd is worshipped by the father, the mother, 
and the son. Then tho father takes a sword, and while his wife 
stands with her fingers touching his arm, he cuts the gourd into four 
pieces two of which are sot aside and the remaining two are' sliced 
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into small pieces, cooked, and eaten. Then thovromen take a 
fryin^v.pan or Icmlhai, pour oil into i(, and put a ladle in each of its 
handles. From the ladle a goldneck ornament called vajralih is hang 
and worshipped by thowomon with sugar and a copper pice (i‘ anno). 
When this is oyer they bog^n to make sweetmeats in the pan, Several 
other ceremonies aro performed as preliminaries to the thread-girding. 
One of these rites is called varun-pnja or water-worship, when they 
worship a pot or lealash full of water ; a second rite is called , 
shiva-apahrsantitj literally may' the w'aters be fortunate, when the 
Brahman drops cold water from a mango leaf on the heads of 
tho boy and Bis parents j 'a third is ndndishrdddh or joyful-event 
ancestor-worship when ancestors are asked to the ceremony; a 
fourth is hjiumi-pvja or earth-worship j a fifth is navagraha-paja 
or nine'planet worship; a sixth is rudrakalash-pvja or Rudvajs 
pot-worflhip when the Riidias aro worshipped by taking a'water-cnp 
or panchapdiri, filling it with water, setting it over a coooanut, 
and lighting the sacrificial fire; a seventh is laliprad&a. or 
offering-giving, when cooked rico is laid in a bamboo basket and 
over it is set a dough -lamp with a wick of black cloth, and in it a 
piece of the gourd which was cut in four parts, the whole is 
sprinkled with udid pulse and redpowder, and laid on tho roadside - 
by one of tho house servants. Tho day ends with a feast. On the 
morning of tho thread ceremony day the boy is seated in front of 
the Brdbman priest who pours batter or hni and water in a cup 
and bands it to the family barber. Then a razor is taken from the 
barber, sprinkled with water, and with it,a blade of the sacred 
grass is cut over the boy's right ear, then behind his head, and then 
on his left ear,, and the razor is handed to the barber who rubs the 
butter and water on the boy's head and shaves it, *■ The boy is . 
bathed, his head is simved a second time, and he is again bathed. 
He dines from the same plate with, his mother ; gold, silver, and . 
pearl ornaments and flower garlands are fastened round his neck j 
lines of redpowder are drawn over his head; and he is made 
to stand near the altar on a low wooden, stool covered with sack- 
cloth. Bis father sits before him facing him, and a cloth is held 
between them. The Brahmans chant verses and at the end throw 
grains of rice over tho boy's head, the cloth is pulled on one srde, 
and he hows before his father and sits in his lap. The boy is 
dressed in a loincloth, and the priest takes a sacred thread and 
fastens it from hisl^t shoulder so that it hangs to his right hips. 
Ho also gives him a stick and a bag. The boy is' told to look 
towards the sun, and the feither taking him by his right hand ^ks- ' 
him whoso hraJmaoliAvi or religious student he is. He answers, 
Indra's Brahmachdri. Then tho sacrificial fire is lit on the altar and 
the boy bows before it. The father takes a cup of queen's motal, 
fills it with grains of rice, and traces tho letters of the sacred Gayatri 
verse on the rice, and the father tells the boy to repeat the verse. 
Then into the sacrificial ladle or pali a few grains of rice and 
a piece of sugarcaudy are laid, and it is put in the boy's bewinw 
bag while ho repeats the words BhiJesham dehi bkavati is 
Give me alms. The father warns the boy to 'keep the sacred fire 
lighted, agnUrakahane i ~io guard the cow, gau-pdlano; and not to 
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use the stick or dand. The guests present the boy with Is. to 2s. 

1) iu cash, and coooanuts. and betel packets are handed 
and ^ fch© gii6sts retire ©scepfc a few near relations and friends 
who stay to dine. In the evening the boy is taken to his maternal 
uncle s house^ a procession is formed^ and he is-brought home on 
horseback accompanied by relations, friends, and music. Before 
the boy enters the - house rice and curds are waved round his head, 
and the guests retire with a betel packet and a cocoanut. Ifest day 
the thread-ceremony ends with a feast. 

They marry, their girls between nine and fourteen and their 
boys between twelve and twenty. The offer of mm-riage comes 
from^ the girl's house. The girl's father with some friends or 
relations goes to the boy’s and in the presence of friends asks 
his father whether he will give his son in marriage to his daughter. 
If the father agrees the lucky days are chosen with the help of 
'the family priest and the settlement or tithi-nischaya is performed. 
Then the marriage god or guardian is installed, and other 
preliminary customs are performed in the same detail as at the 
thread-girding. They rub the girl with turmeric, tie a piece of 
turmeric root and betelnut to her right wrist, and send the rest of 
the turmeric or ushii halad to the boy's house accompanied by music, 
married women, and a mango twig. At the girl's the women fix 
the twig' in the ground and a pair of cocoannts are-tied to it. The 
boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and a piece of turmeric and 
betelnut are tied with cotton thread to his right wrist. On the 
morning of the second or marriage day a party of men and women 
go from the girl's to the boy's with music and carrying a plate 
containing a turban, a sash, a pair of shoes, a cocoanut, and 
sweetmeats. The boy is seated on a high wooden stool, worshipped 
by the- girl’s father, and presented with the clothes ; hanging 
garlands of flowers are hung round his head, and the party retire. 
Then the boy's relations go to the girl's with music and a plate 
containing a robe' and bodice, sugarcnndy, cocoannts, flower 
garlands, the marriage coronet or hashing, grains of wheat, and 
five betelnuts dates almonds and pieces of turmeric and some 
ornaments. The girl is seated- on a stool 'and presented with the 
robe, bodice, and ornaments, and her lap is filled with dates, wheat, 
betelnuts, almonds, and turmeric. The boy's father presents the girl’s 
father with a turban and tbe boy's party retire. The girl’s mother, 
with herfemalerelations, music, andsweetmeat9,goesto tbe boy’s house 
and gives the sweetmeats in charge to his people. The boy’s head is 
shaved and be is bathed and dressed in awaistcloth, coat, turban, and 
shoes ; flower garlands are wound round his head, and^ the girl’s 
mother ties round his turban tbe marriage coronet or hashing, and 
gives him sweetmeats and a betel packet. The boy’s father places a 
penknife and a cocoanut in the boy’s hand and he is taken to bow 
before the household gods. He is -then seated on a horse and led 
in procession to the girl’s with a party of kinspeople and friends. 
When he reaches the girl’s, cooked rice and curds are waved round 
his head and thrown on one side. Then the girl’s father and mother 
come to the boy, the fabhe.r walks -once round the horse, and the 
mother waves a lighted lamp round his face, 'and they-retire. The 
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girl'3 brother comes forward and squeezes the hoy^s right ear and ho 
is presented with a turban. The boy is taken off^tho borse by some 
one near and is led into the marriage hall. His coat, shoes and' 
turban aro taken off, and he is seated on the altar on a wooden 
stool covered with a blnnkeb The girl is by this time dressed in a 
white cloth with yellow borders, and seated near the marriage gods. 
The ceremony of honoy-,8ipping or madha'parhh& performed, and 
the girl’s mother washes the boy’s sisters' feet and presents themT 
with bodices. Then, after the boy’s feet have been washed, the 
boy and girl arq taken into the house and made to stand* facing 
each other on two heaps of rice with a cloth held between them, 
Brdhmans repeat the marriage verses, and at ‘the end they ate 
husband and mfo. They are then seated face to face ou two chairs 
and a married woman fastens tho marriage string round the girl's 
neck. A cotton thread is passed round tho pair five and seven- 
times by the priest. Then the girl’s father, holding, the boy's" 
bands below tbo girl’s, ponrs water over the girl's Wds, and, it 
falls over tho boy's and from that into a plate on tbe ground. 
The boy’s and girl’s fathers pub 2$. to lOs. (Bs. 1-5) into their 
bands and it becomes tbe property of tbe boy. Besides this tbe 
boy is presented with metal vessels and lamps, and the threads 
passed five and seven times are tied round the right and left wrists' 
of the boy and girl. Tho boy’s father presents the girl with a robe 
and bodice and tho silver anklets called yodvts and viravlyds^ The 
girl’s father takes the boy and girl by the hand and seats them' 
on the altar, and the sacrificial fire is lighted and fed with butter 
and parched grain. Tbo girl rises from the stool and the Brdhman 
lays on it seven pinches of rice and' the girl worships them. The 
‘ boy takes tbe girl’s right hand in his right hand and the pdnigtahan 
or hand-clasping is over. Except near relations who stay for dinner 
the guests take betel packets, and retire. When dinner is over tho 
boy and girl aro seated in a caiTtage or on horseback, and, accom- 
panied by kinspeople friends and music, go to the boy’s. In tho ; 
room where the marriage god has been set the boy and the girl sit 
before the god and worship, throw grains of rice over it, and retire.’ 
The guests withdiaw with cocoanuts and a cup of sweet milk. 0;i 
tho morning of the second doy the girl’s kinswomen go to theboy’s 
and bring the boy and girl and their parents and relations to their 
honse to bathe. In the roamage porch the boy and girl mark one - 
another with wet turmeric and they aro bathed. The boy's relations 
now retire. In the evening the boy’s parents and near relations 
come again. Then sixteen small dough lamps are arranged with a ' 
large lamp in tho middle. A betelnnt is worshipped by the girl’s 
parents and the dough lamps are lighted. The boy and girl are 
now worshipped by the girl’s parents and then by the boy’s parents, * 
and the bamboo basket is put over the heads of the boy and tbe ' 
girl, and tho boy’s parents and their near relations. The girl’s . 
father seats tho girl on the lap of the boy’s father and of his ra- ' 
lations, end they return to the boy’s house with 'the girl and the* 
bamboo basket. The boy and girl are then seated near the maniage 
gods and the girl is called by a new name which is given hen by her 
husband. Rice is thrown over the marriage gods lyith the object of. 
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inducing them to withdraw, and the wristlets or hanlcans and the 
marriage ornaments are tied in a piece of cloth and kept somewhere 
in the house. A feast at both houses is the last of th6 marriage 
ceremonies. When a Dhruv Prabhu dies, he is laid^ on a white 
woollen waistcloth or dhdbli, and the toes of his feet are ^ed together 
with a string.. The chief mourner's head and mustache are shaved, 
and he cooks rice and makes it into three halls or finds, one ha 
lays in the house at the corpse's head, a second is afterwards laid 
at the place where the body rested' on the way to the burning 
ground, and the third is laid on the mouth of the corpse when 
' it is placed on the pile.' When the skull bursts with the heat each 
mourner throws a piece of sandalwood on the pyre and the chief 
mourner in addition throws a cocoanut. When all is burnt the chief 
mourner, carrying an earthen jar of water on his right shoulder 
walks round the pyre with his left hand towards it. When at the 
end of the first round he is near where the corpse’s head lay one of 
the mourners makes a hole in the pot with a pebble called the 
aslima or spirit picked up near the place where the bier was rested, 
and the mourner lets the water stream from the hole as he walks 
round the pyre. At. the end of the second round a second hole is 
made and a second stream runs out of the pot, and at the end of 
the third round a third hole is made and the pot is dashed on the 
ground. The chief mourner cries 'aloud striking his hand on his 
mouth. Either 'on the same or on the next day, a three-cornered 
mound is made bn the spot where the deceased was burnt. Sacred 
gross is spread on the mound and on the grass four small 
earthen jars are set filled with water, and over the jars four 
dough cakes and rice balls are laid. Flowers are strewn over the 
cakes and four small yellow flags are set in the ground and wor- 
shipped. The funeral party withdraw to some distance till a 
crow has touched one of the balls. After that they bathe and accom- 
pony-the chief mourner to his house. When they reach the house 
of death they go inside, peep at the lamp which is burning on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last, say some words of comfort 
,to the mourners^ and go to their homes. The family mourn ten days, 
and, on the tenth, offer ten rice and ten dough balls on the burning 
ground. They anoint the ashma or stone of life with cocoanut oil, 
worship it, and after a crow has touched it, throw it into a river. 
The, priest returns home, and is presented with a blanket, an 
umbrella, a brass lamp, and a pair of shoes. On the eleventh day 
the chief mourner and a few near relations go to the burning 
ground and cook rice, spilt pulse, vegetables, pulse cakes or nodes, 
and wheat cakes or pwan-polis, and make three rice balls to which 
the several dishes are offered. The whole is mixed together into 
three balls, two of which are burnt and one is thro^vn into the water. 
After a bath they return home. On the twelfth day alms are given 
in the name of the deceased ; on the thirteenth a memorial ceremony 
or shrdddh is performed and the caste is feasted; and on the fourteenth 
fourteen earthen pots are filled with water and presented to fourteen 
Brahmans along with f d. anna), and near relations are' feasted 
chiefly oi^ wheat cakes or puran-polis. Dhruv Frabhus are hound 
together as a body and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
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castcmon. English cdncatioa of lato hna weakened the authority 
of casto. They send their boys to school and are a steady class. ' - 

KaYasth. Prabhus aro returned as numbering 830 and as found . 
over the whole district e.<copt J unnar. They claim to*bo Xsliatriyas. 
According to their story, after Rarnshurdni hud killed Salusrdrjttii 
and king Chaudroson, he discovered that Ghaudia&oa’s wife had 
taken refuge with tho seer D&labhya and that she was with child.' 
To completo his vow to kill tho whole of tho Kshatriyas Purashurani 
went to the sago, who received him kindly, asked him why ho had 
come, and promised to grant his wishes. Parashurdm replied that 
ho wished to kill Chandi-ason’s \vife. Tho sage produced the lady, 
and Parashurdm, pleased with the success of his scheme, promised 
to grant tho sago whatever ho asked for. Ddlabhya ashed for the 
unborn child, and Parnshurdui, bound by his promise, agreed to 
spare the mother's life on condition that tho child should be bred a 
writer, not a soldier, and that instead of Kshatriyas his descendants 
should ho called Kiiyosths because' the child was saved in his 
motlior's body or kdya. Tho boy was married to Ohitragupta's 
danghtor, ann waa giveu the title o£ prahha or lard. Kaya&tVis ava 
divided into Ghitragupb KAyasths, Ghandraseni 'Kiiyasths, and 
Sankar Kdyastha. Tho Chandrasonis have no subdivision except 
Daraaui Prabhus who in no way differ from tho rest and havo a 
special name only because they lived for a time at Daman in tho North 
Koukan. KAyasths have gotraa or family stocks and inavara or 
founders, and forty-two surnames. People bearing the same snruamo 
and belonging to tho same family stock do not intermarry. In 
appearance Kayasths closely resemble IConknasth BiAhmuos. They 
uto fair and nnddla-sizcd, with rcgnlar features and thick bluck 
hair. Tho men wear the top-knot and mustache, but noithcr 
beard nor whiskers. Tho women oi’o fairer tLm tho men and 
handsome. They wear tho hair tied in a knot at the back of the 
head, uso &lso hair, and deck their hair wth flowoi-s. Their 
homo speech is MarAthi, which both mon 'and women speak 
correctly. Their houses are well stocked with furniture, copper 
brass iron and tin vessels, bo.xos. Sots, bedding, glass hanging 
and brass lamps. Each family has a servant, and most have 
cattle, horses, dogs, parrots, and bullock carts. Their houses vary 
in value from £50 to £2000 (Rs. 500 '‘20,000) ; their furniture from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000); a man’s stock' of clothes from 
£7 to £50 (Rs. 70 - 500) ; a woman’s and a child’s from £10 to 
£200 (Rs. 100 - 2000); their ornaments are wortli £30 to £500 
(Rs, 300 - 5000). They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep, 
but secretly as they prefer to be considered vegetarians, and 
drink both country and foreign liquor. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, vegetable fish or pidso curry, milk, curds, and whey. They 
drink tea or coffee, are fond of good living, and their pet dishes are 
gram oil-cakes and wheat and sugar semicircular cakes or haraiijoi- 
A family of five spend every month on their food, if rich 
£5 to £7 10.f. (Rs.50 - 75) if fairly off £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40), 
and if poor £2. 10s. to £8 (Rs. 25-30). Their feasts cost 6d. 
to Is. (4-8 os.) a guest. Both men and women dress like MorAthn 
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n -R rfi rni Edyasth Prabhu from 

a Brdhman. They are generally richly and- most carefully and 

„r,ri «« • ' well-to-do men wear gold necklaces 

rad hqger rings, and the woman the same ornaments'as Brdhman 
women. They are hardworking, hospitable, orderly, and loyal ; but 
^travaganfc and fond of show. They are writers, husbandmen, 
moneylouders, rad moneychangers. They are generally Bhagvats 
or followers of Vishnu, and are termed Deviputras or Goddess’ 

Oliil^-en because they worship the early local mothers more than the 
regular Brahiman gods. They . have house images of Annapurna, 

Vishnu, Balkrishna, Bhavdni, Ganpati, Khandoba, and Mahldev. 
ibeir priests are Deshasth Brahmans .whom they treat with great 
respect. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts, and settle - 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. On the sixth day 
after a child is born they worship the goddess Sathi and name the 
child on the twelfth. They gird their boys with the soored thread 
hoforo they aye ten. They marry their girls before they are 
twelve, and their boys before they are twenty. The details of their 
birth, thread-ghding, and marriage ceremonies differ little from 
those of Patane Prabhus. A thread ceremony costs them £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100 -500) and a marriage £50 to £500 (Rs. 600 -5000)! 

They burn their dead aud do not allow widow marriage. They send 
their children to school and hold their own as writers in spite of 
the competition of Brilhmans anti other non-writer classes. 

• Pa'ta'ne Frabbus are returned as numboring200 and as found PJrJys Pbabovs. 

only in tho city of Poona. Only a few have been long settled in 

Poona. Tho.so, they say, came from Bombay about sixty years ago 

as clerks in Government offices, and after retiring from service 

settled in Poona with their families. Tho rest appear to have come 

also from Bombay as clerks Avithin tho last eighteen years and are 

not permanently settled in Poona. Poona Ptltane Prabhus have no 

subdivisions aud deny that tho Dhruv Prabhus belong to . their 

caste. They say that they formerly had no surnames and that 

tho fashion of using surnames has been introduced with tho last 

twenty-five years. Their chief goiras or family-stocks aro Bhdradvaj, 

Brjihma-Janardan,Gdrgya,Gautam,Jamadagni,Mudgal,aud Vashishth. 

Tho names in common use among men are Dhvdrkduilth, Moreshvar, 

Moroba, Sadduand, and Vishvanath ; and among women, Hirdhai, 

Ndnibai, Sokarabsii, and Sundarahdi. Tho men are generally stoutly 
made and in height above the middle size with regular features ; and 
the women are about the same sizoas the men, fair, and goodlooking. 

They speak purer llardthi than the Bombay Prabhus owing to their 
intercourse with Dccean Brdhmans. The older residents own houses , 
two storeys high with brick walls and tiled roofs, clean and well topt. 

They have servants, carriages, and horses as well as cows, parrots, or 
pigeons. Besides the ordinary Hindu cushions, carpets, and pill « 
they keep in European style tables, honcho.?, couc’ " 
drawers, brass or wooden bedsteads, wardrobes, 

, mental knick-knacks, wall pictures, lamps, and > ' 

, cooking pots and eating and drinkin<r' . 

■Their -usual food is rice, wheat ' 

mutton.' Besides mutton tho 
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in eating are tlio wiW hog, deor, jiud )inro> nud o£ birds tho wood- 
pigeon, partridge, tjuail, and walor-fuwl. Tlieir caste rules are 
against tliu uso oE any uthur anitnidii. Their drink is milk, coScc, 
and tea, lirjuor being forbidden Ihoin. They bavo two piineipal daily ' 
meals, oiiu between nitio and cwelro in, thu morning, tiio other ^ 
between suvun and ten in the evening, A family of five firing in 
comfort spend ,£5 to -ilO {lU. oO - 100 ) tv mouth ; the poorer families . 
Uva on to .C3 (U.s. 20 - 00 ). The men dress in a waistclotb, 
waisleont or coat, and tho ManUha Bruliinan turban, and English or 
^fanUhi shoes. Tho women dress in a full .^fardtha robo with the' 
skirt drawn back between tlie foot and a tiglit-iitting bodice with a \ 
back and short sleeves. Out of doors and on ccremonud occ.a.<iioiis ' 
they draw n shawl over tho shoulders or head: 

^fost Poona Putdno Prabhus aro clerks in Government otHces. ^ 
Ono is n teacher of drawing ami plau-making in the Poona CollegoT; 
of Science, and another is a High Coneb pleader qualified to practise^ 
us a solicitor in Bombay; atbird is n retired broker. Their' boys 
ntteud thu Government schools and colleges; somo of them are 
matriculated and ono has taken the dogreo of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Laws Some of them own houses and land, but most live 
in hired homes paying monthly rents varying from 10 s. to £2 lOt. 
(Us. 5-2o). _ Their house furnitiiro is worth £a0to £l00 {R3,500- 
1000). Bosliles their ovory-dny clothes they keep a store of rich 
ganuuuts and of jewels vrorth .€100 to £500 (Us. 1000 > 5000). A'^ 
birth costs £10 to £40 (Its. 100-400) ; a thread-girding £20 to £50 
(113,200-500) ; tho marringo of a sou £150 to £400 (l{s.l500-4000)i 
tho marriage of a dungUter .€100 to foOO (Us. 1000-5000) ; ft girl's 
coming of ago £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200 ); a prcgjiancy £10 to £15 
(Us. 100- 150) ; tho death of uu adult £10 to £00 (Us. 100-300), and 
tho death of ft child IO 4 . to £1 (Us. 5-10). 

Prabhu customs couiu under tho six heads of marriage, pregnancy, 
birth, infancy, thread-ginJiug, and death. 

A chiUVs mavvingo wcupves Ua paventa' thoughts {rora ita cuvlkst. 
dtkys. Tho choice is limited to families of tho s:imo casto nud among 
castofellows to families of a different .stock or j/ofro. Boys generally ' 
marry botweeu ton and sixteen ; girls between four and eight, 'i’ho 
only form of marriago now in use ia Undimn-uicu/ia or tho Bvaluua 
wedding according to which, besides giving a dovvor, tho bridegraoin 
receives presents with his wife. Tho ceremonies connected with 
marriage last over many months, and involve tlio spending of the 
savings of years. They may bo brought under three groups, those 
before, thosq on, and thoso after tho wedding day. Tho first "roup 
includes eleven he.ads,' offer of marriago, comparison of horoscopes. 


> Jtarmgo, in Sansknt. is tcolmic.iUy called jtdnljrahan or hand-holilinB tlio 
popular Sauaknt word for marriage is rinttrt or mutual takiiii., ami tho common 
kartlhi word IS Wm that is imion. Among rraWius tho nUtKo 

-Vnshor Jaiiuary.tcbniary.iafj/im or Febrnaiy -March, lafidaiA "? Anril.Mar 
Je^Mha or May -duuo, and ildti/atJiMta or ^forenibor- December. If oithvi- rli.. 

or tho pri's birthday falls in /raA(/irt or May. Juuomarriaao in that mouth is rislev 

luut if It IS tho lucth.jt)ontb of tiotli the marriage c.aniiot tauo placo. MarriuBA 
W held when the ntoets Jupiter and Vonus are hid, on any a>miiyj^,„7irno moon 
thW *“*" passes from one widiacal sign to another or flnriiiB 

tho slitn/toft once m twdvo yearn, when tlie phinet Jupiter ia in the constellation Leo* 
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g^t-ofEermg, day-nammg, guest-asking, gift-making, booth and 
altar-buil^ng, pot-buying, god-pleasing, and gift-making. 

' In families, who have a young daughter, the women of the house 
on some boy as a good match. The family priest is sent for and 
the girl s father, handing him her horoscope and naming the boy’s 
father, asks the priest to go to his house and offer the girl in 
marriage. If he approves of the offer the boy’s hither gives the 
priest one to two shillings, a cocoanut, and sugar, telling jiim to say 
that he has kept the horoscope without waiting to see if it agrees 
with his boy’s. If not. rich enough to meet the coat of his son’s 
marriage,. the father says the times are unsuitable. The priest naVg 
if he would wish the girl’s family to help. The father says help 
would be welcome, and between them they agree on the sum the 
father wishes to have. These are unusual cases. The common 
practice is for the boy’s father, without opening it, to place the 
horoscope either before the family gods, or in some other safe place. 

' After a day or two the father hands his boy’s and the girl’s horo- 
scopes to his family priest to take to an astrologer. The astrologer 
compares "their details and tells the priest whether or not they agree. 
The priest returns and tells the boy’s father. A few days more and 
the girl’s family priest comes to learn the boy’s fatheris answer. If 
the horoscopes do not agree the girl’s is sent back, and the priest - 
is told to say that the horoscopes do not agree. If the horoscopes 
agree, the piiest leaves with a cocoanut and a handful of sugar. 

There is no betrothal. In most cases, after the boy’s father has 
accepted the proposal and the horoscopes are found to agree, the 
first ceremony is the goat-offering. 

A day or so before the astrologer has fixed the wedding day a 
child, escorted by a servant, is sent to ask a few married women 
relations to a feast in honour of the family goddess, and on the 
evening of the same day a young he-goat is bought. Early in the 
morning of the feast day a room on the ground-fioor is smeared with 
cowdung, and on a high wooden stool, in a square marked off by 
lines of white quartz powder, the image of the family goddess is set 
and worshipped by the oldest man in the family. The goat is brought 
into the room and made to stand iu front of the goddess. One of 
the married women of the family comes forward, washes the goat’s 
feet, and sprinkles redpowder on his head, and, after waving a lighted 
lamp round his face, retires. The eldest man in the family lays a 
bamboo winnowing fan with a handful or two of rice in it before 
.the goat, and takihg'a sword stands on one side, and, while the goat 
is eating the rice, with one stroke cuts off its head, and holding it up 
lets a few drops of blood trickle over the goddess, and then places the 
head in a metal plate under the goddess’s stool. Except the head, 
which is left tfil the next day, thefiesh of the goat is cooked and eaten.^ 

^ In some families the goat-offering ceremony ,take3 place at midnight on the day 
before the marriage and the goat’s head is laid on the top of the marriage hall. 3m 
other families it m offered at the time of the planet-propitiation, when the blood is 
allowed to trickle on the cooked rice before it is left in the comer of the street. In 
some families the flesh is eaten on the first, and tte head and feet on the second cUy. 
Again in some families, instead of a goat, a cock is offered, its neck cut, and the blo^ 
dropped on the goddess. As Prabhus do not eat domestic fowls the cook is given to 
a married woman of the Mardtha Kiinbi caste, who dresses it at her houso, and oats 
some of it at the host’s house with liquor. In other families no animal is sacrihocd. 
The "uests being feasted on sweet dishes either at the host’s house or at a temple. 
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Some day, about the same time as the goat-offering, the rirl'a 
parents send to tho boy's house a present of fruit; sugar cakes, and 
other* eatables. Like gifts ore in return sent to the girl,* 

Tho day-naming ceremony has two parts^ o general firing of the 
day and a special religious rite. Two or three days after the 
exchange of presents tho boy’s parents send for 'their family priest 
and ask Mm to find out lucky days and months. This he iWns 
from astrologers or other Brahmans, and partly on the priest’s 
adWoo partly ou family grounds, the boy’s father and mother, after 
consulting tho girl’s family, fix one of two days. > 

One of iheso days, if tho father of the girl approves, is chosen by 
tho boy's father for the day-fising or Ulhi-nUicMaija, The day 
before,' tho boy’s family priest calls on the astrologer, and, on the * 
morning of the day, boys from both families aro sent to ask near 
relations. At the boy’s home, about eight or nine in tho evening 
when the guests have como, the boy’s father lakes a basket or two 
full of cocoanuts and sngav-cakes, and, witkhia guests the astrologer 
tho family priest and other Brdhmans, goes to the girl’s house. 
Hero they aro met by the girl’s father or some other elder and led 
into the hall. Tho astrologer is seated in tho midst of the company 
with a lighted brass lamp, a slato and pencil, two blank sheets of 
paper, pens, an inkstand, a ruler, a few grains of rice, and some 
redpowder. Ho reads over both the horoscopes, sees under what 
constellations tho boy and girl were born, and by calculations on the 
slato finds out the lucky days and hours. He then tolls the elders 
of both families tho result, and with their consent fixes the marriage 
day or /Mi, When the day is fixed the astrologer draws' up a 
marriage paper, writing, after on invocation to Ganesb, the names of 
the boy’s giandfather father and motbei*, then in like order the 
names of the girl and her relations, their family, the date of the boy’s 
and girl’s birth, and the day fixed for themamage, finishing the 
paper with tables taken from then* horoscopes. The whole is read 
aloud, spotted with redpowder, and a copy is given to the elders 
of each house with a blessing and marking of redpowder Each 
family gives the astrologer Is. to 2s. (8as..Be.l), cocoanuts and 
BUgar-cabes are handed, and, accoi-ding to their lank, silver or copper 
coins aregiven to tte other Brdhmans, This ceremony costs each of 
the fomilies £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-80).* 


jLureo WOMBS ui e uBoie a,re iis«ea eaou in a aiSerenr. way. Friend' 
and caatefellows are asked by children, women relations by tk 
women of tho bouse, and men relations by letter.* A fortnisht or sc 
before the wedding day, about noon, both families send four or five 
boys and girls, with one or two servants and drummers, to bidfriAiuls 
and castepeople to the wedding. When they reach a house the 
girls hurry in and give their invitation to tho women of the family 


1 The datails .ire : Twooty-fire to fifty coeoannte, tiventj-five to fiftv sn™. .., 1 ... 
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in four words, Somvarinavagralia Mangalvari lagna, that is, Monday 
tno nine planets’ ■worship Tuesday the ■»vedding.i Then, without 
an answer, they leave, delighting in hurrying from house to house 
and it asked for pai-ticnlars shouting back answers from the street. 
When tho girls go inside, the boys stand in the doorway and call 
out. Is any man at home.’ If no one comes they either shout that 
^ and so has asked them to a marriage or chalk a message on the 
front door. If one of the men of the house comes out, the boys 
stand hefoie him with folded hands and repeat a very courteous and ' 
elaborate invitation, including the whole family and any guests that 
may bo with them. Of late the practice has been introduced of 
asking male friends and castefellows one or two days before the 
wedding by cards disfributed by a Brdhman or a house servant in 
the name of an elder of each family. 

A few days later, about a week before the marriage, the girl’s 
mother, with two or three other women and one or two children and 
servants, goes in the afternoon to the house of the boy's parents. 
Prom the boy’s house she takes his mother and two or three other 
women, one or two children, and servants with empty bags to hold 
cocoanuts, and they start in horse carriages to ask their kinswomen. 
When they come to a house they alight, go in, and give the invitation. 
Low wooden stools are set and they are asked to sit down, and, if 
they are near relations, they are offered sweetmeats on English 
plates. After eating a little and washing their hands, hotel is 
handed, and at parting the boy’s and tho girl’s mothers are each 
given a cocoanut. If the people called on are nob near relations, 
they offer the mothers nothing bub a cocoanut each. The women of 
some families are asked only for the marriage day. Others are 
asked to stay for five days while the cei’emonies are going on, and 
the mother of one of the sons-in-law is asked to send her boy to 
take part in the gourd-cutting ceremony. Tho work of asking the 
female relations of both families takes four or five hom’S a day for 
three or four days. 

Four days before the marriage the boy’s mother sends a soi'vant 
to tho girl’s house to ask her to come the next day for the flower- 
giving. Next day, in the afternoon, a child dressed and seated in a 
palanquin or carriage is sent with music to fetch the girl to tho 
boy’s house. Tho girl, who is dressed in velvet and decked with 
ornaments, goes with the child. When she roaches the boy’s house 
she is met by tho women of tho family and seated on a-n'oodon stool. 
After dining, she is dressed in a rich petticoat or parJear, or in a 
■gold-embroidered robe and bodico, and decked with jewels and 
flowers. She is shown to the older mon of the family and given 
five to ton dishes of fruit and sweetmeats.** Then she is sent to tho 
' nearest relations of both families, the women asking her what her 
mother-in-law has given her. This round of visits generally lasts 
till about nine in the evening when tho girl goes home. 
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® This practico is hocoming uncoiouiou ; iuatcad oi Bwcetnuats and fruit tho giri 
gets a money present of £1 to £2. 
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Nost flay, like tko girl, tlio boy goea to tbo houso of tlio girl's 
paioutu in a carriage, wburo, if of ago, be is met by the men, aud if 
under twelve by tbo women, and seated ona ebair in tbo bab. After 
an hour or so he dines, and is given a now suit of clothes, a turban, 
a wuiatcont and coat, a hnuflkci chief, and a w.'uslcloth, and in sotnn 
bkHiUios a pair of patent leather English shoes and silk stocklnga 
and gwloTs. Long llower garlands ate hung ronm\ his neck, a gat- 
laud in tied to each wrist, and a nosegay is placed in his hand, and 
like the girl he gets a money picsent of £l 10<r. to £3 (Us. to-30). 

During this iutcrcliaugo of gifts, at both houses stores of oruaments 
aud dress, supplies of rice, pulse, oil, butter, sugar, fruit, spices, 
betel, bamboo winnowing fans, and cartbou pots ore laid in, and a 
wedding booth or bail is built. 

In tbo bride's bouse, after tbo booth has been some days ready, 
a bricklayer is called, given earth and bricks, and told to make an 
altar or bahttla near tbo house-steps, ileasured by the bride's arm 
this altar is tbreo cubits long, tbice broad, aud one higb. In front 
is a step about a span squaro, and behind the back rises aboac 
olgbtccu inches above tbo altar in tbreo six-inch tiers each narrower 
than the tier below it. When finished the whole is whitewashed. 
For this, besides a rnpeo, the bricklayer is given a handkerchief, 
some rlco and hotel, and a cocoauut. , 

Tbo day buforo the wedding a sot of forty-sis earthen pots wbite- 
rrashod and marked with rod, green, and yellow lines, aro piled fonr 
or fivo liigb at each sido of tbo marriage god, of the house, and of 
tbo altar. 

Tho nest ceremony is the turmoric-nibbing. Ono or two days 
before tho wedding day, at tho houses of both families, a largo 
w'oodou mortar and five long wooden pestles ore \vnshcd and placed 
in tho women's hall Early next morning a girl is sent to ask the 
nearest kinswomen and a second message is sent them about nine. 
Ahont ton or eleven tho guests meet in tho women's hall and sit 
chatting on tho ground-floor till noon or later. Then in the Avomon’s 
hall tho AA'omcn of the houso or tho gnests tmeo two squares opjiosite 
each other Avith white poAvdored quartz or rdngoli. In one square 
is set a Ioav Avoodea stool aud in tho other squaro a tAvo-feot high 
wooden mortar or uhhli, hung Avith garlands of baoholor’s- 
bntton flowers or roje. Tho boy is called in dressed in his Avaist- 
oloth, nud sot on tho Ioav Avooden stool in front of tho morhir. A 
fcAV pieces of turmcrio aro put in tho mortar, and fivo married ^Vls, 
each with a pcstio, pound tho turmeric and sing. After a few 
strokes four of tho girls leave, and ono, a sister or other near relation 
of tho boy, goes on pounding till tho turmeric is poAvdored. She 
takes out tho powder, pats it in a metal cup or vdli, and mixing it 
with water mbs it over tho boy's body. Then the four other gmls 
come back, and each of tho five rubs some turmeric powder on hei- 
own bands and eats some grains of coriander or d/ia?ie,and mn lnss ca 
Next, at one end of tho marriage hall, one of the girls traces afresh 
white powder square, setting in it a low wooden stool. Tho others 
bring four metal water-pots or idmbes filled .with cold water and set 
them one at each corner of tho squai-e Avith a mango leof floating in 
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cacli and a cottoa thread passed onco round thorn, and a servant 
brjiiffd a hatluug pot filled with Avarm water and sots it near the low 
Avoodon stool. When this is ready tho girls go into tho house, brin" 
the boy,^ and scat him on tho stool. Then each girl lifts aAvater-pot, 
and, Avhilo tho drummers boat their drums, tho girls sing and lot 
Avator trickle from tho point of tho mango leaf on tho boy's head. 
A\lion tho singing' is over four of tho girls leave, and tho girl Avho 
rubbed the boy Avith tho turmeric powder bathes him in Avarm Avator. 
When ho is bathed tho hoy is dressed iu a fresh waistcloth and 
decked AA’ith a chaplet of baohclor’s-buttou iloAvers. Red lines or 
iiaml iu-o draAvn on tho upper part of his foot, a lighted lamp is 
Avaved round his face, uud ho is led into tho house. At tho girl’s 
houfeOj Avith tho same corcmouics, tho girl is rubbed with turmeric 
poAvder and batlicd. Tho boy and girl uro noAV sacred. They aro 
called bridal gods or navardecs, and may not leave tho house till tho 
four Avedding days are OA'cr. 

A number of rites, culliug Gancsli, tho marrlago-hooth spirit, tho 
water goddess, ancestors, aud tho planets, and tho sacrifice of a 
gourd, uud a fig hnincli, aro performed Avith the somo detail at both 
tho bride’s and tho bridegroom’s. In tho afternoon, when tho 
tunneric rubbing is over, to call tho god Gauesh, tho women guests, 
Avith lines of AA'hito poAvdered quartz, trace a square in the inner part 
of tho marriage hall iu front of the houso steps. In tho sqnaro four 
stools aro set, three iu a line aud the fourth close by at right angles 
to the three, and iu fi’oub of the tlirco stools m.attiDg is spread. The 
family priest aud other Brahmans scat themselves, tho family priest 
ou the fourth stool, and tho other Bnlhumns on the mats. Tho 
family priest’s as.sistant goes into the houso and brings a silver plate, 
a cup, a ladle, u pot, a b.amhoo basket, a gourd, and a ti’ay filled 
AA’ith iloAvcra, fi’uit, and scented powders.* When .all is ready tho 
family priest goes into the houso and calls tho parents. 'They come, 
the father wearing a silk turban and a Avnistcloth nndasbuAvl throAA’u 
cidicr round liis shoulders or tacked under his urm ; the mother in 
a silk bodice robe and shaAvl ; and tho cliild in a cotton AA'aistcloth 
and a handkerchief tied to tho neck and hanging doAvn tho back. 
L.aying a cocoanut before tlio bonso gods and boAving to the older 
men and Avonien, they seat themselves on tho three stools, tho hither 
ne.xt tho priest, the mother ou his right, and the hoy or girl beyond 
her. The priest touches Avith redpoAvder tho child’s and tho parents* 
hroAA's, and repeats te.\t3, aud tho father thrice sips Avator and 
sits hoAviug till tlic priest has repeated tho names of tlio tAventy-four 
gods. Tho father tjikcs a round bamboo basket, and, spreading a 
yellow cloth over it, sots on tho cloth a handful of AA’hcat, and on tho 
Avheat sixteen bctclnuts and six mango leaves rolled into cigar form, 
Avith a knife stuck into ono of them, and tied Avith thread. Next, 
on a metal plate, tho father lays half a pound of rice, and on tho 
rico sets four botclnnts, three in a lino and tho fourth in front. 
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honey, sugar, turniuiic powder, rcdlcad, jcUpav, red, and scented poArdets, 
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representing the god Granesh, Ms two wives Siddhi ond Baddlu „ 
and the family goddess. Then, raising his joined hands, he calU ” 
on the god and the goddesses to come and stay in the nuts blithe > 
marriage is over. He then sets the nnts in another metal plate, 
pours on the top of each a drop or two of milk, some curds, olaiified- 
buttor, honey, sugar, and water, mixed with sandal powder, and, 
holding over them a metal water-pot with a hole in it lets water' 
drop on them. He wipes them dry, sets them on the rice as 
before, marks them with sandal powder, and thi’ows over them 
a few grains of rice, some dark red and yellow powder and flowers, 
waves burning frankincense and lighted butter lamps round them, 
and lays before them a little sugar, a cocoanut, a' plantain, two 
betel leaves and one nut, and a small copper and silver coin. Again, 
he waves lighted camphor, and, taking a flower in both his hands 
after the priest has recited texts over it throws it on the god’s head. 
The whole ends with a prayer that the gods may continue kind till' 
the marriage rites are over. All this time the mother sits still now 
and then touching her husband’s right elbow with the tip of the 
first finger of her right hand. The child has nothing to do. 

After the worship of Ganc&h comes the calling of the booth-spirit. 
While the child and its parents are seated on their^ stools,, a 
married woman draws red linos and lays a wreath of flowers on a 
gourd, and close by the priest places a forked mango post and a pair 
of cocoanuts tied together by their fibre. A servant brings a long 
pole, and laying it down ties to its top an open umbrella, a pair of 
cocoanuts fastened by the fibre, and a bunch of mango leaves. Eour 
married girls, singing songs, wave rice over the gourd, the forked 
mango post, and the polo. As they sing they hold a mango leaf-, 
cup filled with oil over the gourd, the mango post, the polo, 
and lastly over the head of the boy. Then leaving their seats the 
father, mothei*, boy, and priest go to a corner in the marriage hall 
where a hole has been dug, and standing in the order in which 
they sat, worship the hole, dropping into it a few grains of wheat, 
a copper coin, and a little water. A servant now sets the pole in 
the hole, fixing it in its place by filling in earth and stones, and 

S lasters the ground round it with cowdnng. A married woman 
raws lines with quartz powder, aud the father, passing a cotton 
thread three or four times ronud the pole, worships it. When this 
is done all go back and sit on their stools as before. 

Then Ganeshis called and two brass water-pots filled with cold water 
pe placed on a few grains of rice in front of the father. In the water 
IS put a little turmeric aud sandal powder, a few grains of rice, small 
silver and copper coins, bunches of mango leaves, a few blades of 
bent grass or durva, and cocoanuts on the top. A cotton thread is 
thrice passed round the whole, and with the middle finn-er of the right 
hand the father draws four lines of sandal powder on t^e outside of the 
pots, and with open hands prays Varan the water-god to be kindly. 
As the father sits with lus legs doubled nudor him restiu°' on 

ope*" and wth 

his n touches his brow and right shoulder and the brows of 
mims pours-water from the ladle on the 

p ms of the Brdhman assistants, throwing on the water sandal 
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powder, a fow grains of rico and. some flowers and betel, and finishes 
with a copper pice (i «iiii/i), wliich ho dips in water before laying it on 
the Braliinan's hand.' Lifting tho w»tor-ppts ono in each liand and 
crossing hands ho jiours water from both together in one unbroken 
stream into the luutal plate. Tlio parents change places, tho father 
taking tho mother’s scat and tho mother the father’s, and tho 
priest standing up with three other Bnihuiaiis and dipping a blado 
of bent grass into tho metal plate sprinkles water over tho parents’ 
heads, 'rhen the parents sit us at first on their low stools and tho 
Brahmans also take their seats. 'rUo priest next lays tho metal 
plate before tho parents, who dip in their forofiugm-s and touch their 
eyelids with the water. A married woman coming from the house 
waves a lighted lamp first before tho god Ganesh, then before tho 
family goddes.s, then before the two wntcr>pots, tho priest, tho father, 
Ibo mother, and tho child. Tho priest lays in the mother's lap a 
cocoannt, two leaves and a betelnut, and with a prayer that she may 
have eiglifc sons this part of tho ceremony eJoses.- 

Xext to keep tho house froo from unclcanncss and to call tho 
sjiirit.s of forefathers, tlio father, taking four blades of bent grass 
bolwcen the fingers of his right hand, with tho left hand pours water 
on his right palm, and prays tho gods goddo.sses and ancestors to bo 
present during the marriage and tho next four days. Then striking 
a copper coin against tho luolal plate he opens tho fingers of his 
right hand and lets' tho blades of gras-s fall. 

Tho father then takes an carlhcu jar called tho avijhna-kalaxh or 
hiudorauco-reuioring-jar and fills it with rice. On tho rico he sets a 
boteluui, a piece of turmeric, and a silver coin, lie s)>read.s mango 
leaves over tho top, nud on the leaves lay.s a cocoannt and winds 
cotton thread round tho whole. On tho outside of the jar he draws 
fivo lines of sandal powder, warship.s tho jar, bows to it with joined 
hands, and pulls tho round bamboo biuskel before liim. 'Die boy’s 
mother puts the .si.x rolled mango lc.ave.s into a metal plate, waves 
a few grains of rico thrice round tho leaves, and taking m her fiand 
tho sixth leaf iu wliich is tho peukiiife, crushes a fow grains of rice 
on tho floor, and ro))laces tho leaves iu tho basket. 'Dio father 
places a cotton bodice, a cocoaimt, bctuluiit and leaves, a plantain, 
and a silver coin in. tho biusket, and prays tho watcr.goddcsses or 
julamdtrihiii to stay in Ids house till tho ceremony is over. 

A gourd is brought in and laid on a wooden stool close to tlio altar. 
A son-in-law of tho family, holding a shawl midor his arm, and 
behind him his wife also covered with a shawl and with a metal pot 
of turmeric powder iu her hands, coiuo into the marriago hall. Cue 
of tho married women of tlio family ties together tho skirts of the 
two .shawls, nud with a sword given him by tho priest tlio son-in-law 


Moni'V or ihthuhana given to a llriliimnn is itipped hi water that it may not ho 
coiiNiimvd by tho iiro tli.at burns iu a Drahiiian’* Iiaiiil. 

•* Kitlior in tlio caso of tho brido or of tbo bridegroom, if tho f;»tljijr.n>a inotlior aro 
dead tUoir place is UUcii by uouiu near relatiouH, a brother and hU wife or .tit undo .ma 
aunt. Wlicro thoro aro no near rvlalioii any inunibor of tho ii.iiua sloclc or gotra nuy 
sit. Tho only o.’tceptlou to tliis nilo is Unit when tho fntliur is a widower no sits 
olotto with a betoinnt tucked to his w.iiat hi place of his wife. 
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cuts the 'gourd in two. The wfe rnhs the two -pieces’ with 
turmeric and steps hack. Then with two more strokes the son-in. 
law quarters the gourd. The wife as before rabs turmeric powder, ■ 
and waves a lighted lamp in front of her husband, who receives from ’ 
his father-in-law either a shawl, a turban, or a waistcloth, and 
withdraws. ' - 

When the presence and the goodwill of the gods are' secured, the 
next step is to set them in some part of the house - where they will 
be comfortable and safe. While the parents,' the child, and the 
priest are seated as before, a married woman comes holding' an • 
earthen water jar, and after'standihg before the worshippers moves . 
towards the house scattering drops of water as she goes.;. After 
her the mother walks with the earthen water-pot in her han^s ; the 
father with the round bamboo basket, and the six rolled mango . 
leaf goddesses or matrilias j tbe son-in-law' with the drawn sword, 
the forked mango post, and the pair of cocoanuts ; the' priest with 
a pot containing a few grains of rice and spdal powder; and last 
of all the child and a few under-priests. -They enter the houM'ond 
in this order go to one of the ground-floor rooms,- where, some'- 
days before, a high wooden stool has been placed with twb heaps of 
rice piled on it and the walla adorned with pictures of gods'aud in 
the centre Avith the picture of a fruit-laden mango tree. On the stool, . 
on one of the heaps of rice, the mother sets the earthen pot, and on 
the other the father sets the bamboo basket. .In a hole dug on one, 
side of the stool, after throwingiu afewgitiins of wheat, a nut, a copper 
and a little water, the mango post is planted, the cocoanuts afo 
hung over the post, and the ground is smoothed. Then the father 
mother and child sit on stools, and the father worships the pol'cnd 
the basket. Next, out of respect to the ancestors and as there 
are no images of them to instal, the father repeats the names of his 
own and of the pmest^s forefathers. When this is finished, the 
father gives the priest and eight other Bi&bmans a copper coin 
and a hetelnut each. ' ' ' ' 


After the marriage-gods are installed the goodwill of the planets 
has to be secured. The priest goes into the marriage booth, takes 
a copper plate, puts-uine pounds of rice in.it, and on tho rice sets 
about seventy beteluuts. A servant brings a basket full of earth,’ 
and the priest makes a fla,t raised square alter. . The mother fetches • 
fire from tho house in a tile, and the priest, rubbing a few grains 
of rice on her forehead and throwing some rice on the fire, spreads 
the hot cinders over the altar, purifies the firewood bv sbrinkling' 
water over It, -and then arranges it upon the fire. tL priest 
'worships the planets sitting on the low stool on which the 
mother sat. - He goes into the house and bringing a pound 'of 
cooked nco,,a leaf-cup witli half a pound of butter and 108' 
nine-inch sticks, twelve of each o'f the nine pure plants and 
trees, sits with eight othei; Brahmans round the altar.^ Ond of 


/He iimo puro trees and plants of whieh the sticks or sanddhdA T * 

Umbar Ficus glomcrata, a/jhuda Aebyrantbes aspeia, raj swallow w'n^ are ; 
•crass. d^rUux saewd grass, kliair cateclm, 

Ficus rcligiosa. and sAomiJlimosasuiaa. , . irondosn, 
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tlio Brdlimans liolds in liia liands tlie leaf-cup witli butter in ifc, 
nnotlier the grains of rico, tlio priest tlio sticks, and two more 
repent passages froiii tho Veds. After tbe priest has kindled 
the fire more texts nro repeated, and butter, grains of rice, and 
sticks are thrown ou the fire. While the eight Brdlimaus are busy 
repeating texts and feeding tho ilamo, tho priest goes into the 
house, and, bringing seventeen rice-llour lamps, places them in pairs 
round tho sacred firo and lights them. A married woman comes 
from the house, draws with white powder two squares in the 
marriage hull, and jilaces in one square four low stools, throe in a 
lino and tho fourth close by at right angles, and goes back into the 
house. The priest fetches from tho houso a round bamboo basket 
filled with cooked rico, and placing it in tho other square^ 
sprinkles it with curds and rodpowder or goat’s blood, and sots a 
lighted flour lamp and a lighted torch in tho basket. 

Tho father mother and child again take thoir seats on tho threo 
.stools and tho priest on tho fourth. While tho priest repeats texts 
tho father lays in the basket Uvo loiivcs and a nut and four copper 
coins. Then a servant, lifting tho basket in both hands, waves it 
three times round tho child’s face, and taking it away without look- 
ing behind, is followed as fur as tho raai-riugo hall door by the child 
and tho parents j tho father, as they walk, sprinkling walcr on 
tho ground. Ou reaching tho door tho parents and tho child wash 
thoir feet and agjiin take thoir scivts in front of tho sacred firo. 
The servant, without looking behind, loaves tho basket in a corner 
of the street, and taking the four copper coins returns and bathos. 
The child and the parents now .stand, tho father taking in his hand a 
leaf-cup with butter in it, a copper coin, two betel leaves and a nut, 
and walking once round tho firo pours on it the contents on tho sacred 
fire. Then tho father bolding out his open hands, tho mother holding 
hers below his, and the chile holding its utidor tho mother’s, the priest 
pours three spoonfuls of water into each of .their hands, and putting 
four nuts and ,a little more water into each, they nil sip n littlo from 
their Imnds.^ Tho father takes his scat, touches tho brows of tho 
eight Brnhmans with sandal powder, and presents each with a 
silver coin. ’J'ho priest touches tho brows of tho child and of tho 
parents with redpowder and a fow grains of rice, and taking a 
cocoanut a plantiiin and two betel leaves and one betelmit presents 
them with a blessing to tho father, who receives them in his shawl 
and passes them to his wife. A married woman waves a lighted 
lamp round tho fuco of tlio child and tho parents, and tho father 
throw's a fow grains of rico over tho sacred fires and with tho mother 
and child goes into tho house. Lastly tho priest follows with tho 
articles of worship and tho day’s religious ritos aro over. In tho 
ovcniiig a dinner is given to tho inou friends of tho houso. 

About eight in tho ovoiiing of tho same day tlio kinswomon of 
tho boy’s family start for tho girl’s housir with music and about 
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I Of thq four nuti, tlirco aro eaten by tho parents of tho boy and tho fourth by 
tho hi.y wlicn ho starts for tho bride’s houso on tho wedding ilay. 

- 'I'ho details aro t Sugar tigiires of men, aminals, houses, temples, ships, Iruit, 
flowers, aud trees ; twenty-ouu haUs of pulso flour 

about fifty cocoanuts ; a rainiaturo silver dinner and cooking sot and another set 
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twenty metal trays filled with bweelmeate; toys, nick-nacks, clothes 
Louse furniture, and cooking pots canied on the Leads of servants! 
When they reach the girl’s they stand on the threshold, and the* 
girl’s sister conies forward, and ponriug water from an carthea, 
.jar or hara, and waving a lighted lamp before the face otthe loj's 
sister, leads the way, and seats them on carpets in the women’s h*ll, 
where the girl and tiie w’omen of her family are assembled, The 
trays are laid down, and, after sprinkling a little water on tlie 
ground, a square is tjaced with white powdered qnartif, and a eliair 
set in the squai'O facing the east. A few of the toys are spread 
Lefore^the chair, the candles and oil lamps aro lighted, and the clothes 
are unfolded and laid ready for weaimg. The boy’s sister, followed 
by the gill and sprinkling water as she walks seats the girl on 
'Le chair, One of the women of the boy’s family combs and braids 
he girl’s hair and pats garlands of dowers on her head. - She is 
dressed in a robe and bodice and a lighted lamp is waved round 
her face. After eating a little sugar she goes with a toy in her 
hand to show herself to her mother and other women. This is twice < 
repeated and the third time she stays with her mother. Then 
cocoanuts aie handed round, and the boy’s .sister is given about a 
pound of sugar on a leaf-plate. The party make over the gifts to 
the girl’s mother or some other elderly woman, and return to the 
boy’s. The same evening or the evening after the girl’s family sends 
a return present to tho boy. Except that a' book, a desk, a chair, 
glass candle-shades, chess, marbles, slippers, an umbrella, a silver 
tea set, and writing things are sent instead of cooking pots, and that 
the boy does not go to show himself to the people of the house, the. 
practice is the same as in making presents to the girl. 

The weddinlf day ceremonies come under eleven heads; gift- 
making, oil-pouring, shaving, bathing, feet-washing, fig-worship, 

^ hoy’s procession, marriage, guest- worship, leave-taking, and return 
to the bridegroom’s house. 

Early on the morning of the marriage day one of the women of 
the boy’s family is sent to call near kinswomen. The women 
guests begin to arrive about ten, and sit chatting on a carpet spread 
in the women’s hall. The women of the house fill three silver 
salvers with silver and brass cups, clothes, ornaments, and fruit.’ 


of bnss I £a$b«Ii CJiios anil Indian glass ivory and wood toys ; a sot of ministiiHi 
wocjdcn articles of /umifcuw; a cbair and a pair of ^J'us oondJo shades ^ a lon lm r gl gg i; ; 

II tfl* ml finvl un/*2rM rmtiv tn llffilt : thlBL JObcS Olid 7 iA<)i/«aa • 


wooden articles of jumicuiv; a cbair and a pair oi ^J'us oonuio shades, a iooLtn^ glass s 
tuinWcw itli oil and wcks nndy to light ; thxet lohes and bodices ; and ^^^cath8 of 
floiteraj silver trays wUi » rosewater stand ; a bghted lamp; afew grains of nee ; 
indredpowder. 

detads are In tie first aJver a silver rosewater holder, sihcr cans ivitl 
Biene powder, wot sandal powdci, Ti.dpo,idor. and pondered nuSrtz" a 
™.|5. hva raititions a lamp witli file portitiona , ' ? 


class HI a silver name, an norjr w...... - .... .. oup ,or nwdmg ted and one for i.oM 

&r.c powder, a sdver Jive in^ick, a oiled m gtld or" 1 

sih or shells, a rupee, a gold ™>g, a ncckloco of black LcadI Liv 

glass langles, a ahk rohe, a greea rotten robe, a gold-bonlcred silk wmsteln^.l J 
Stnecot&n robe, iithe third saher. a bunch of plautaius. a 

and leaves, five almonds, five apneots, file dned ditcs, and a banzai of 
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About one o’clock musicians, tba women guests^ the family priest, 
and the boy’s married brother, with servants' carrying the metai 
plates on their heads or shoulders start in procession, for the girl’s 
house. At the girl’s house, except the boy’s sister, all the women 
go in. The boy’s sister stands in the doorway, and one of the 
women of the girl’s family comes out with a lighted lamp, and 
waving it round her face, leads her into the house. Except the 
family priest and the boy’s married brother who wait on the veranda, 
the guests are all seated on carpets ‘ spread in the womoo’s hall. 
Then in the marriage hall in front of the house steps, one of the 
women of the bride’s family drawls, a square with white quartz 
powder, and seta four stools, two facing the east in. one line, a third 
in front of the two, and a fourth beside the third for the priest. 
Between the stools are set a water-pot, a lighted lamp, and a metal 
plate with rice, and bn the rice a betelnut. The boy’s sister takes an 
earthen jar full of water, and^ followed by the bride, walks from the 
house to the stools, sprinkling water as she walks. On the two stools, 
facing the east, sit the girl and her father, on the stool in front sits 
the boy’s brother, and on the stool on the other sits side the boy’s 
family priest. Helped by the priest the boy's brother worships 
Gaupati in the betelnut placed on the rice, and the water god Varun 
in the water-pot. .Hie offers the second tray filled with clothes 
and ornaments to the bride. She touches the ti*ay and the priest 
makes it over to some elderly woman, who, taking the bride into 
the inner .part of the house, dresses her in the new clothes and 
bringing her back seats her, as before, next her father. Then the 
girl’s father and the boy’s brother tie five pieces of tamarind and 
betelnuts in the corner of their handkerchiefs and leave their seats. 
Another square is traced with lines of white powder and a low 
stool is set in it. The girl is seated on the stool ; her hair is for the 
first time divided with a silver stick or blidngsdl, combed, braided 
and decked with fiowers ; a green robe is folded round her waist ; 
a gold chain is hung round her neck; a gold ring is put on one of 
her right fingers ;• silver rings are put on her toes ; and she is led. 
into the marriage hall, and her lap filled with fruit and spices 
taken from the third .salver. A manned woman of the family 
- brings a lighted lamp, waves it round the faces of all present, 
gives the girl’s brother a silk waistoloth, and withdraws. While this 
is going on in the marriage hall, two or three women of the boy’s 
family go through the bouse with the first salver, and, wherever 
they find a married woman belonging to the girl’s family, they 
sprinkle rosewater over her, rub wet turmeric powder on her 
bauds, mark her brow with redpowder, and her throat with wet 
s'andal powder, and giving her two betel leaves, a betelnut, and a 
cocoanut, again sprinkle water over her. After they have done this to 
almost all the women of the girl’s family, cocoanuts are handed to 
all the women present, and the party foi’m in procession and go 
home. About two or three in the afternoon, when the boy’s people 
have left, the musicians meet at the girl’s ^ house, and her mother, 
dressed in a gold-embroidered robe and bodice and muffling herself 
in a long shawl, with a prowd of female relations friends and 
servants carrying five large copper and brass pots full of pulse 
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pd flour, goes to tbe boy’s bouse.' ' At the house, a lighted lamp 
is waved round the daughter’s face, and theyall go in "and seat • 
themselves on carpets in the women’s hall. At one end of the hal! - ■ 
one of the women of the bridegroomls family traces a square with 
-lines of white quartz powder and within the square sets two ,Iow 
' wooden stools. Tn front of the wooden stools is.sot a high silver ' 
stool, and on the stool Eve silver ^ups with five kinds of sweetmeats. ' 
Next to the silver stool two silver plantain leaf-plates are laid aud 
sweetmeats served on them. When this is done the -girl’s sister, > 
taking an earthen jar in her hand, seeks the boy, and, when she 
finds him, leads him to the women's hall, dropping water from the j.w - 
as she walks. He takes his seat on one of the two low stools, mid 
soon after his mother, accompanied by some elderly married womeni ' 
fakes her seat on the second low stool, next her son, thq- elderly 
mamed women standing behind her. The girl’s sister then comes ' 
to the boy and rubs turmeric powder on both his bands, and fonr 
married girls, two from each family, wave rice over him, and the 
girl’s sister presents him with a silk gold-bordered waistebth; The ’ 
girl’s mother comes forward, washes the feet of both the boy and 
bis mother and dries them. She then presents tbe boy and his- 
motber with costly clothea They take the clothes into the house 
and put them on, and coming back seat themselves as before. The ' 
elderly women are then given robes and bodices, and a Jighted lamp 
is wavhd round their faces. ' While this is going on the, boy’s sister 
or some other woman of his family, as she moves about, slips into 
the boy’s Laud a ball of wet turmeric powder. The hoy and his 
mother are then asked to eat soine of the sweots. As they nro'^ 
eating the girl’s mother offers the boy. a cup of milk, and he, on 
pretence of reaching his hand to the enp, thrusts- the turmeric ball 
into her month, or rubs it over her face. She tries to avoid the- 
rubbing, and the trick causes much amusement. When this is over 
the women are presented with cocoanuts, one from each house, and 
the procession returns. 

At about three in the afternoon eight married girls, four from 
each house, taking a metal plate with two betel leaves, one betelnut, 
a sweetmeat ball, redpowdor, a little rice, a copper coin, a lighted 
'lamp, and about a quarter of pound of cocoanut oil, go to Kdliki’s 
temple. Each waves rice and redpowder three times over- the 
goddess, and the last girl lays the betel leaves and nut on^ the* 
sweetmeat ball' before he.”, waves the lighted lamp, pours oil into the 
lamp which is kept burning before the goddess, aud withchaws. 

When the women of the boy’s family come back from making 
presents at the girl’s house, a barber is called, a square is traced 


iThe pofa wth rice, spUt peas, gpia geiaa, wlioataud 

, ivbcat an<l uJul Hoar ; their toni^-Bp hds are tm at balls of scsamnin seed, criiiD, 
’ mug, and wheat flour, Besides tlicso five pots aro a cask of oil, a box of WR.-ir, 
bamboo 'baskets ftdl of fruit and yegetabjes, and a salver with the foUawing 
silver articles, a raised stool, five silver cups, five baskets, a plato 

with two small boxes,' » * >'iDc-boliler, a tree witli packets of betel 

leaves hanging from its branebes, a looking gl, -us with richly carved frame, a comb 
two cups ouo for turmcBO t^ other for redpowder, « robe and a bodice. Another 
sUver.contains two silk waistclotUs, a nob gold-worked, robe bodLo, eicht or 

' ten other robea'and bodices, and stredmeato. _ * or 
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witli lines o£ white powder, and a low stool is set in the square. 
On this stool the boy seats himself, and the barber shares his head 
except the top-knot, and is paid eight pounds of ricoj a rupee, a 
cocoanut, and betel. Then the boy is taken to a square traced in 
the marriage hall, where he is bathed and dried, and is led inDo the 
house with a lighted lamp waved in front of him. 

Shortly after returning from Edlik^devi’s temple four manned 
girls, each with an earthen pot, a metal plate with a lighted lamp in 
it, a box of redpowder, and a sugar ball carried before them, start 
for the house well. They worship the well, offer it sweetmeats, 
and draw water only partly filling their pots. On coming back to 
the marriage hall they again trace a square, set the four water- 
pots one at each corner, pass a thread round them’, and placing two 
low stools together go into the house. In the women’s hall another 
square is traced, two stools are set, and the boy and his mother 
are seated on the stool. Turmeric powder is rubbed over them, 
and they are brought into the marriage hall and seated on the stools 
in the square. ■ A rupee is tied in the skirt of the boy’s waistcloth, 
and while the musicians play the four girls sing and let water drop 
from mango leaves on the boy and his mother. When the bathing 
is over, the mother stands in her wet clothes and pours a little 
water on the feet of her nearest kinswomen, each of them in 
return dropping a silver coin into the water-pot. Then the girl’s 
mother*, waving ‘ a lighted lamp round her face, gives her a 
gold-embroidered robe, which she takes and walking into the 
house puts on. When the boy is done bathing he is given a fresh 
waistcloth, a lighted lamp is waved round his face, and red lines are 
drawn on his feet. As he is patting on his new waistcloth his 
brother runs away with the old one, and puts it on keeping the 
rupee that was tied in its skirt. Next his maternal uncle throws a 
cot.ton sheet over the boy and lifting him sits with him on the 
threshold. Four elderly married women come with a shawl in 
their hands and a little rice, cumin seed, a rupee, p, betelnut, and 
a winnowing fan, and stand holding the shawl over the boy and his 
uncle. They lay the rice and nuts on the fan, drop them into the 
shawl and then again taking them up put them back on the fan. 
This is done thrice by each, of the women, and the rice, cumin seed, 
rupee, and betelnut are tied to the hems of the boy’s and girl’s 
clothes. After this is over his uncle takes the boy into the room 
whore the marriage gods are worshipped, and dresses and adorns him. 

Except the shaving the ceremonies at the girl’s house, after her 
mother has returned from taking gifts to the boy’s house, are the 
same as at the boy’s. Then the bride is taken to the room where 
the marriage gods are worshipped to be dressed and decked for 
the wedding. 

• About half-past four in the afternoon the girl’s kinsmen, with 
music and flowers milk and jewels, go to the boy’s house to wash 
his feet before he starts for the girl’s. On reaching the boy’s house 
they are received by the boy’s father and his relations, and 
seated some in the marriage hall and others in the house. The 
father of the girl goes into the house, and, seating the boy on a high 
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carpet-covered stool set in a white powder square worships him, with 
the help o£ his family priest. He washes hisjeet with niilh 
and wipes them with his handkerchief j he marks his brow with 
sandal powder, puts a gold ring on one of the lingers of his right 
hand, offers him sugar-cake to eat, sprinkles rosewater over him, 
and placing nosegay in his hands, withdraws hoAving. Whoa 
tins ia over, tihe gwT&'iwtlxec vmd the othss fcweata wre gwsa a 
cocoanat and a nosegay, sapdal powder is rubbed on their brows, 
and rosevvater is spnnkled over them, ~ They are asked to stay 
and join the procession to the girl’s house. Some of them stay, bat 
the girl's father and others have to go back at- once to their- own 
•house, hleanwhile at their home 'the girl and'- her mother, aro 
bathed and rubbed with perfumes, and tha girl is decked in her 
yellow silk wedding dress and jewelty. 

When the feet -washing is over, at both houses the &mily priest 
brings a branch of imbar Ficus glomerata, and places ie on one side 
of the mafringe hall. A boy who has married into the family is 
asked to cut the branch. The boy walks into the marriage hail with 
a shawl under 'his left arm and a sivord in bis right hand foWowed 
by hia wife .with a lighted lamp and by another woman. Tlio 
woman ties together the skirts of the boy’s and his, wife’s shawls. 
When is done three more married women ceme into the marriage 
hall, and the one who tied the knot joining the other women three 
of them wa-vs wee, and the fourth waves a lighted lamp over the 
branch. Then the four married women ivitbdraw, and the son-in- 
law, with one stroke of his sword, cuts the branch in two. After 
his wife has waved a lighted lamp round his face he takes one oi 
the two pieces of the branch, and walking into the house, followed 
by his wife, lays the branch and the sAvord near the marriage gods. 

After the girl's father has gone, the boy is rubbed with sandal 
and other Iragrant spices and decked with jeweta. Wiswaiatciotb 
is of silk, talc is spiinkled on his red turban, and three ornaments 
are tied to his broAV, the wedding coronet or lashing, a plume or oiest 
on the right side, and an aigrette of jewels in front. Next, he is 
clad in a Jong white robe hanging to his feet ; his loins are girt 
with a sash, and another richly wrought sash is throAvn across his 
shoulders,* long wreaths of pearls or flowers fall over his chest and 
back down to his knees; on his feet are a pair of red gold-emhroidered 
shoes with silk tassols, and a packet of betel leaves* is given him to 
chew. His eyelids are blacked Avith antimony and a tinned cocoannt 
is jmt in his hand, and he thrice. swallows a little ourds placed on 
the palm of his right hand. With the family priest he goes to the 
household and marriage gods, and, bowing before them, offers thorn 
a cocoannt, and asks thoir blessing. Then, after bowing to tha 
elders of the house, he is mounted on a richly dressed horse, and, 
besides the tinned cocoanut, holds a penknife^ in his right hand. 
The order of the procession is : A hullockcart with a band ot pipers 
and drnmtucrs; a row of carriages. full of richly dressed children; 
buglers -walking; a band of Muhammadan drummers; behind the 


I AXAong f tabhas the penknife kas taken the place of the aivotd. 
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Rummers boys and men on foot; then dancing-girls walking in a 
line, and immediately beiind them the boy-hridegroom on a horse 
with gold and silver trappings. On either side of the boy a couple 
of men wave fly-whisks or cliavris, another conple fan him with 
silver fans^ and aharber holds over him a long-handled big red silk 
umbrella. Aftor the boy walks his mother and all the other women 
guests except widows. On either side of and behind the hoy and 
the women are carried wooden frames called vddh or gardens with 
pots of artificial trees fruits and flowers.^ Then comes a bullock 
cart with about a thousand cocoanuts, four bundles each of fifty 
sugarcanes, and one hundred round bamboo baskets strung on a 
rope,® This closes the procession. Any women of the family who 
are too weak to walk follow the bullock cart in horse carriages. 
On the way, should two processions meet, the barbers lower the 
umbrellas and that they may not see each other’s marriage coronet 
or hdshin g literally brow-horn, hold them in front of the bridegrooms* 
faces. At each turn in the street, to please evil spirits, cocoanuts 
are dashed on the ground and thrown away. 

At the girl's house the pafty stops at the door of the marriage 
hall, where two female servants stand with an earthen water jug 
in their hands. -The bridegroom stays on his horse and some of 
the men of the party enter the marriage hall and take the seats 
prepared for thorn, and the I’est stand outside with the bridegroom. 
On the veranda the astrologer sets close together two silver water- 
pots filled "with cold water, and in each floats a copper cup with a 
small hole in its bottom. In front of the water-pots surrounded by 
lighted brass lamps be places the marriage papers. The bride's 
maternal aunt, with a rice-floor lamp in her hand and a shawl held 
over her head at the four corners, going to the boy, who is still on 
horseback, waves the lamp round his face and gives him a little sugar 
to eat, and receiving a present of clothes from the boy's parents is 
led into the house under the shawl then a young brother of the 
bride's .or the son of some near relation is carried in like manner 
under a shawl to the bridegroom, and squeezing his right ear, 
receives a present of clothes, and is led back into the house. 
Next, the girl's father, dressed in a silk waistcloth, a shawl on his 
body, and a silk tui’ban on his head, with a shawl held by the four 
corners over his head, lays a • cocoanut near the forefeet of the 
bridegroom’s horse, and walking round it offers the boy sugar, and 
lifting >n'm from the saddle cames him to the altar in the centre of 
the hall.- By this time the astrologer’s copper cup fills with water 
and sinks and the astrologer and the bride and bridegroom’s family 
priests begin to chant hymns. The bride’s mother, with a few 
of her nearest relations, bringing some presents, comes to receive 
the women of the bridegroom’s family. When she comes to the 


1 frame-work* which is about six feet long and one broad is borne on the 
heads of two carriers. Two of them are carried on each side of the boy and ono 
behind, the space in front being left open. v 

- Besides the cocoanuts sugarcane and baskets, the cart contains four.Duncnes or 
plantains, ‘100 copper or brass round baskets, forty pounds of almonds, dry dates, 
turmeric, betclnut, sugar, twenty pounds of cuminuind coriander seed, forty pounds 
of fine rice, and about eighty pounds of dry cocoa-kemcl, 
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bridegroom’s mother she touches her feet, bows to her, and, holduig 
her by the right hand, respectfully leads her into the house j tha 
others follow, and are seated on carpets in the women’s hall. The 
remaining male guests either take a seat in the marriage hall or in 
the house, or stand till the bridegroom and the bride are married. 
The barber also remains standing in the marriage hall nith the 
umbrella open. The girl’s father and mother take their scats on 
low stools in front of the altar. The bridegroom standing on the 
altar takes off bis long robe and turban and sits down with nothing 
on except his silk waistclotb. 

Then the marriage aerrice begins with its ten rites of honey-ripping, 
feet-washing, rice-throwing, moment-naming,, present-making, 
dothes-worship, bride-^ring, oath-taking, seven-steps, and feeding. 

When all are in their places, some honey and cards are laid in 
the hridegroom’s right palm, and the priest repeats in Sanskrit, the 
bridegroom saying the words after him: ‘1 see and take thee my 
bride with the eyes and strengfth of the sun ; I mix thee with honey 
and take away all that is hurtful in feeding on thee ; I cat that 
sweet nourishing form of honey, and may I thus he of choice sweet 
well-nourished temper.’ Touching the several parts of his body ht 
says : ' hfay there be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils 
sight in my eyeballs, hearing in my ears, strength in my thighs, ant 
may my whole body and soul keep sound.’ 

Then the bride’s father washes the feet of his sons-in-law and thei 
wives, $nd of the boy’s married sisters, add a lighted lamp is wave( 
round ibeir faces. A little sugar is given them 'to eat and with th 
present of a silk ymisicloth and robe they go back into the house 
After this the bridegroom's feet are washed with milk and wate 
and dried, and he is presented with a rick silk waistclotb with hroai 
gold borders and jewelry. 

Then the bridegroom, putting on the new silk waistcloth and 
silk turban, is led by the bride’s father into the house at one sid 
of the women’s hall. Here, with his face to the west, he is made h 
stand on a large heap of rice. The bride, clad in her richest robe 
and covered with jewels, is carried in by her maternal uncle, and 
with her face to the east, is made to stand on a second rice hea] 
facing the bridegroom. Between the bride and bridegroom, s< 
- that they cannot see one another, four men, if possible sons-in-lav 
of the lamib'es, one of them with a drawn sword, hold a sheet o 
unbleached oloth with red lines diwvn on it. Standing by tb 
bride and bridegroom the family priests and the astrologer chan 
verses, at the end of each verse cmiing on the boy and girl b 
think how great a step they are taking. The girl’s sister stands h; 
with a lighted rice-flour lamp in a metal plate, and isolations anc 
others, clustering round the bride and bridegroom, at the end of eaol 
verse keep silently throwing a few grains of rice over thorn, Nbv^ 
and thou the father of the bridegroom, standing behind biip with i 
long string of black glass beads with a gold button,^ .naVa ]um tt 


’ The gold buttou should bo ono tola in weight, hut at the tiino of taking it ft on 
the gol^mith it is not weighed } be is paid at the bazar rate at so much per tola o 
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look at the mystic figures on tho sheet held between him and the 
bride and say over the names of the family gods. All this time 
tlie guests keep quiet aud with the musicians wait for the lucky 
moment. 

When the lucky time is come the priests cease chanting and the 
cloth IS draiyn to the north. A bugle sounds, and at tho signal tho 
musicians raise a blast of music, the guests clap their hands, the 
bridegroom s father puts tho black bead necklace round the bride's 
neck, and tho bride throws a garland of flowers round tho bride- 
groom s neck. The astrologer touches the bride and bridegroom's 
eyelids with water, women wave lighted lamps round their faces 
and they are seated on chairs face to face. The old women start 
their marriage songs, the dancing-girls dance, tho barber shuts the 
umbrella, tho parents and guests embrace or exchange greetings, 
and cocoanuts are handed to all present. 

Then the bride and bridegroom receive money and jewelry from 
their friends and relations. Each present, as it is given, is noted 
down by the boy's aud girl's brothers, who stand by with paper and 
pencil. 

Immediately after, near to where the astrologer set the water-pots, 
are placed tho jewelry box and other articles intended as presents 
for the brido.^ As soon as all friends and relations have given their 
presents tho astrologer leads the bride from tho house and seats her 
on a low wooden stool between her own and the bridegroom's 
brother. After a little worship tho bridegroom's brother gives her 
two robes, two bodices, a sash, and a. jewelry box. After touching 
theso and handing them to her mother, the bride takes her seat on 
the chair opposite her husband, and the ceremony closes by the two 
brothers embracing. 

An hour or so after tho lucky moment, close to tho bride and 
bridegroom's chairs, two low stools ore sot for the bride's father 
and mother, and in front a third for tho priest. Between tho stools 
are laid a cup, a ladio, aud a plate, and close by another plate with 
fifty-one rupees. After tho girl's parents and the priest have taken 
their seats, tho girl's father sips water thrico and repeats the names 
of his twenty-four gods. Then he, his wife, and the priest leave 
their scats and go towards the bride and bridegroom's chairs. At 
the priest’s request the bride and bridegroom stand facing each 
other. Tho boy holds out his open hands, the girl lays her's half 
open in his, ho clasping her thumbs with his. Over their hands 
the girl’s father holds bis, open and slanting, and the mother pours 
cold water from a silver jug which running off her husband’s hands 
passes through the hands of the bride and bridegroom, and, as it 
falls, is caught by the priest iu a silver plate. While the mother 
pours, the priest says in Sanskrit ; ‘This is my daughter whom to 
this time I have nourished as a son, I now give her to your moat 
sacred keeping, and solemnly pray you to centre in her your love 
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as a husband- .and to treat W with kindness.' The pi-icst .theii 
repeats the names o£ the bride aud.bride^'oom, their fathers, - 
, grandfathers^ great'grondfathers, and families. The girrs 
father dips fifty-one rupees in cold water and lays them in. the 
bridegroom's open hands, and tho ceremony closes by the priest ' 
giving to each old woman of the family, three ladlofnls of the water, - 
Qiat was poured over the bride and bridegroom's hands. . ■ • 

lifext at ono end of the marriage hall the family priost kindles a 
sacrificial fire and sets .the cocoa-kernel grindstone or pata before , 
the fire with sevon betclnnts on it, each betelnnt lying, on a little, 
rice heap. Cdling Indra, Varan, and- Fmdmahesh to 'be present, 
the bride, the bridegroom, and the bride's father sit down, the bride’s 
father saying : ‘Yon should, treat her as duty bids yon and not 
cheat her. in religion, wealth, or pleasure.' Tho bridegroom tlirico 
repeats : ‘ I will not deceive.’ . . . • ‘ 

- Then the bride and bridegroom leaving their "seats walk thrice 
round the fire, and, on coming towards .the grindstone, tho bride- 
groom sitting down and repeating a Sanskrit text,^ lifts the great 
toe of his wife’s left foot and draws it over the seven rico hetips; 
This, which is called the seven steps or saptapadi or tho crossing ' 
of seven hills, is the chief of all 'marriage rites. No mai‘ria"o.is 
complete until the bride has taken the seventh step. ' Till the 
seventh stop is taken the father of the giid may break off the match 
and many his daughter to soma one else. The rite ends by a 
married woman strikiDg the bride's and bridegroom's brows 
together. . 

After the marriage oath the bride and bridegroom feod one another, 
eating sweetmeats, vegetables, and rice from tho same platel 

They ai’o then dressed and seated near each other in the hall, and 
again rise and go round among the guests marldug their'hrows with 
redpowder. 

At the same time the guests’ brows are marked with sandal 
powder and each is given two cocoanuts. From the hall tho bride 
and bridegroom are taken to tho women’s room and other places 
where the cider women are. Here each one, lifting the bride iu hpr' 
arms, kisses her, and with tears in her oyes speaks kindly to her,, 
and last of nil the girl bids farewell to her parents. Meanwhile 
the party are getting ready to start for tho bridegroom’s house. 
Tho bride and bridegroom are seated either on the same horse on which 
the bridegroom rode in tho evening, or in an open carriage'; they are 
followed by a company of friends and kinspeople in 'the some order 
as they went to the bride’s house.® As they go fireworks are' lot off. 

The girl’s father and some of his nearest relations follow for a 
few steps and then return home. 


’ Tlio bubstanco of the text is ; May Viabnu xnaVo thca take oiio step for food, 
Ono step for atrongth, one step (or cattle, cue step for happiness, ono step for priests 
“jP' S'''oriiScca, one step for fvcaltli, and one step for religion, 
thn I'omo os IU tho evening, oxiept that a servant waits in front of ■ 

that fv satisfy evil sniriU, and' 
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In some families when the procession reaches the door of the bride- 
groom's house two servants, the one taking the' bride and the other 
the bridegroom on his shoulders, dance to the "sound of music for 
about a 'quarter of an hour. Lines of white stone powder are drawn 
on. the ground leading to the room where the marriage gods are 
worshipped and on both sides of the lines rows of lighted rice dour 
lamps are set. Between these the bride walks, her hands full of rice ; 
the bridegroom follows bending over her, holding both her hands 
from behind, and with his thumbs from time to time forcing 
grains of rice out of them.' As soon as the bridegroom comes near 
the house door his iister stops the way and does not let him pass till 
he promises her to gfive his daughter in marriage to her son. Ho 
then goes to the room where the marriage gods are worshipped, 
throwing the rice as before, and he and his wife are seated on low 
stools before the marriage gods. After performing some short rites 
the bridegroom's sister and parents tell him the bride’s new name 
and this he whispers in her right ear. Meanwhile in the reception 
hall guests are seated and served with sugared milk and a handful of 
sugar folded in paper. This closes <he wedding day ceremonies. 
The bride retires and sleeps with the other girls in the women's 
hall, and the bridegroom with the men. 


Each of the four days after the wedding is marked by some 
special rites. ’ 

About nine or ten on. the morning of the first day the bride la 
asked to serve food to the men of her husband s house. The five 
pots seat by the girl's parents are piled in the dining hall. In the 
highest is a gold necklace and in the four others are sweatmeats. 
Low stools and leaf. plates are laid out, and when the men are seated, 
the bride without letting the pots strike together uncovers them one 
after the other. . She opens the first, and seeing a gold necklace, puts 
it round her neck j she opens the second and finding sweetmeats 
serves them to the guests uncovering each pot with great care and 
handing round its contents. She then takes a metal plate ’^'h a 
lighted lamp in it, and going to each gnest waves the lamp round ^s 
face, each according to his means putting soine silver m the plate. 
She then leaves the room and after the guests have eaten the sweet- 
meats they also leave. In the afternoon the hndo and bndegrooin 
eat from the same leaf-plate, feeding one a^her in the presence of 
the women and children of the house.- men the meal is o^r 
small round betel-leaf parcels are given to the boy and mrl. ihe 
bride bolds one end of tbo rolled leaf in her tee^h and tbe bride- 
groom bites off tbe other end. After this about fifty betelMt^e 
equally divided between the bride and bridegroom. A few girls 
the bride and tome boje mth the bridegteom. g.d tern 
hour or two play games of odds and evens called efci-befci. About 
four in the afternoon the bride and bridegroom are f 

the night at the bride’s house. Before the bride leaves *^0 ^0“®“ 
of the bridegroom’s family make her presents of jeweliw. Then the 
bride and bndegroom go to the nearest relations of botbho^es, the 
wc^merasS the bride what presents have been given her, and 
rSrSws who; have not been at the wedding give -her 
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2s. to £5 (Rs. 1-50] in cosh, or they giro a coooanab both to her and 
her husband. This round of visits generally lasts till about seven in 
the evening when the bride and bridegroom go to the bride's house. 
Here they play a game of odds and evens, and about nine they feed 
one another sitting down to dine Avith the men. 

Daring the night the bridegroom steals his mother-in-laVs 
bracelet, and early in. the morning makes ofi to his father’s house. 
When the bracelet is missed, the bride, her parents and friends, 
and the family priest go in procession to search the bridegroom’s 
house. On hearing they are come the bridegroom hides, and the 
bride and one of her party start over the house searching for him, 
-shouting that he has stolen a water-jug and an old pair of shoes. 
At lastliis hiding place is found and he is led by his Avife into the 
hall and seated on a raised carpeted stool in the midst of the guests. 
Before him on the carpet sits the bride and her father. The father, 
placing before him a silrer water-pot, a silver plate, and a silver cup 
and ladle worships the bridegroom, and with joined hands asks him 
to give his feet to be washed. He refuses unless they promise to 
give him wWever he asks. They agree, and he asks something 
Avhimsical, a cart with a pair of goats, his father-in-laAv's garden, or 
his house, or asktfhis &ther-ia-law to give up smoking or snnffing. 
When all he asks is promised he lets his feet be washed with milk 
and water. He is then given a suit of clothes and taken to tKe 
bride's house. 

On the third day, about ten at night, the bridegroom, the bride, 
and herparents and relations go with music to bring the bridegroom's 
parents and nearest relations to their house. On the way baok they 
walk on cloths which are taken up as they pass and again laid in 
front. On entering the bride's house the guests are seated either 
in the receiving room or in the marriage hall. Before the altar 
lines are drawn and three low stools are set. The bride and bride- 
groom are seated on the altar, and the bride's parents and the 
priest on the low stools. The priest repeats texts and the bride’s 
parents touch their eyelids with water. The bridegroom’s ‘married 
relations and their wives come in pairs. The husbands sit beside 
the bridegroom and the wives stand close by their husbands. Then 
the bride's mother pours water over the men's feet and the bride's 
father wipes them dry; and again the bride's father pours water 
over the women’s feet and the mother Avipes them dry. A married 
woman waves a lighted lamp round the faces of each pair, and they 
go hack to their seats with a present of a silk waistcloth for the 
man and a robe and bodice for the woman. The feet of aR the 
sons-in-law and their wives, and, last of all, the bride and bride- 
groom's feet are washed with the same ceremony. 

When the feet-washing is over, in the marriage hall in front of 
the house steps a white powder square is traced, and, on one aide, 
facing the east, three low stools are set in a line and a fourth at 
right angles for the priest. In front of the three stools is placed a 
"®i^“hoo basket with five lighted rice-flour lamps, a sweetmeat ball, 
cooked rice, split peM, butter, vegetables, and cakes, a leaf-plate 
served Avxth cooked rice, vegetables, split peas, and butter, and a few 
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sweet cakes. On tie otter side the bridegroom and his relations 
sit on ’ carpets. The bride and her parents dressed in silk seat 
themselves on the three stools and the priest on the fourth. The 
bride’s father gives eight Prdhmans round bamboo baskets, with, 
in each basket, a silver two-aniitt piece, a cocoanut, a betelnut, 
and two almonds. Then the bride’s father, taking the girl in his 
arms, seats her on the lap of each of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, 
■who in return put a little sugar into her mouth. The mother takes 
the bride in her arms, and seats her on the lap of each of the bride- 
groom’s kinswomen who, like the men, put a little sugar into 
her mouth, and last of all she is seated by her father beside her 
husband. Then the girl’s mo.ther making a twisted cloth ring puts it 
on the, head of each of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, and the father 
taking the square bamboo basket in both his hands touches ■with its 
bottom the twisted cloth ring. The bride’s father then taking the 
ring in his hands places it on the head of all the women guests and the 
mother touches it with the bamboo basket. The fathers embrace, 
and the bride’s father addressing the father of the bridegroom asks 
him to take care of their daughter whom they have nourished as their 
r-’ly fond child, whom they have always petted, and never allowed to 
j jave her mother’s side. Then the bridegroom’s pai-ty taking the 
/ bride with them go back to his house. 

. ' About eleven on the morning of the fourth day, at the boy’s house 
three squares are drawn, one in the women’s room and two in the 
marriage hall one in the middle near the house steps ahd the other 
on one side. In the square drawn in the women’s hall two low 
wooden stools are set in a line, and on them the bride and bridegroom 
are seated. The sistei*, or some other of the boy’s kinswomen 
tightly ties his hair in a knot, -and asks the bride to untie it with 
her loft hand. The bride unties the knot, puts cocoanut milk on 
the bridegroom’s hair, and rubs a mixture of turmeric and rice on 
his body. Then the bridegroom has to untie his wife’s hair, to put 
on cocoanut milkj and rub her with a mixture of turmeric powder 
and rice flour. A married woman now goes to the marriage hall, 
sets a low stool iu. the corner square, and opposite to it the grinding 
stone. Between these she sets a metal plate ■with a mixture of lime 
and turmeric hiding in the mixture a gold finger ring, for which 
the boy and girl search and whoever finds keeps it ; she also, at each 
comer of the square, sets a jar of cold water with a mango leaf 
floating in it and winds a thread round the jar. The bride and 
bridegroom are then led to the corner square in the marriage hall 
and seated face to face, the bridegroom on the low stool and the 
bride on the grindstone. Bach is given * a packet of betel leaves 
to chew ; an,d while they chew four married women sprinkle water 
on their heads and sing songs. The drums beat and the bride and 
bridegroom squirt betelnut and leaf juice on each other and from 
3 metal plate throw red paint over each other. After this they 
8 bathed, dried, and dressed, the bridegroom in his turban, long 
obe, silk waistcloth, and shoes, and the bride in a silk robe and 
bodice.' The marriage ornaments are exchanged, the bridegroom’s 
'1 on the head of the bride, and the bride’s on the head of 
■ — ' A lighted lamp is waved round ' them, red lines . 
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are drawn on tlieir feet, the ailv'erod cocoanuta aro exchanKOcI, and 
•the bridegroom raising Lis bride by the -left haud.fol^ws his* 
sister who walks before him sprinkling water from an earthen, jar to 
where the third square is drawn in the middle of the marriage hal),' 
Here, while the bridegroom and the bride are bathing, a bedates^ 
with a large sugar-cake at each corner is bi'ought in and the wholo ia- 
covered with a sheet. In the middle of- the bedstead is a griadstono 
muffled in cloth spotted with wet turmeldo powder' and at each 
comer an earthen jar. The bridegroom and biide are .seated 
on the bed near the grin^tone and each of four married women, 
waves rice three times round their heads aud touches their brows' 
-with the hems of the bride and bridegroom’s clothes.' Again, taking 
both the girl’s- hands in their own, each of the married women thrice, 
waves a rupee, a piece of turmeric, and a few grains of cumin' seed 
befoi'o the boy’s mce. Then taking the cumin seed, the turmeric, 
and the rupee from the Eem of the bridegroom’s robe they aro waved' 
before the bride. The bridegroom sits down and- the bride 'rising 
takes the grindstone in her bands, and passes it to him saying ; ' Take 
the baby, I am going to cook,’ and again sits down. 'Then the bride- 
groom rising hands back the grindstone, saying : ‘ Take the baby I 
am going to office.* After this she leaves the child on the' bedstead, 
and the bridegroom lifting his- wife by the left band leads her into_ 
the room where the mari'iage gods have .been worshipped. Here he 
sits on a low stool before tho gods, takes his wife on his lap, and, 
with a mango leaf, sprinkles themolasses and lime-.water on the figure 
of the mango tree on the wall. Then, going into the women’s boll 
where .some married women are met, the bride and bridegroom feed 
one another. In the afternoon they are asked to go to the girl’s house 
and start accompanied by the bridegroom's sister and mpsic. Here 
in welcoming them a lighted lamp is craved round the fflees of the 
three, and, except that the bedstead hangs from the roof and that 
before it is let dmvn the bridegroom has to give the children of tho 
bride's family 10«. to £1 (Rs. 5- 15) the details are the same as 
at the bridegroom’s house. 'Wlien the baby-coremouy aud the mango- 
tree worship are over, tho boy is made to stand behind tho girl, and 
each married woman, dipping the girl’s hands in a. mixture of- 
molasses and lime, rubs them on the boy’s long robe. The mother 
of the girl draws red lines on a wall close by the marriage gods, 
and places a grindstone below the line^. In the middle of this 
sho seta a brass hanging lighted lamp surrounded by sweetmeats 
and sweet cakes, and beyond them.a row of lighted rice-flour lamps.' 
Tho boy places fivo to fifteen rupees on the stone, and in presence of 
the women the bride and bridegroom feed one another. 

In the evening tho hither and mother, and tho bride and bride- 
groom, first at the bridegroom’s and then at the bride’s, sit in a lino 
before the maiTiage gods, and worshipping them, throw a few grains 
of rice over them and over tho floor of the mamage hall, and say : 
" Depart yo gods and goddesses until 'such time as I may ask you to 
come again.’ Last of all the priest, untying the six cigar-rolled 
mango leaves, sprinkles water over tho heads of the four worshippers. 

In the afternoon of ebo fourth day, comos the lost of tho marriage 
ceremonies, the rubbing of tbo bride and bridegroom with rice-flour 
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ab their own houses. The bridegroom is seated on a stool in tho 
women’s hall in a square oE white powder, and some woman of tho 
family rubs him with rice flour and takes him into tho marriago hall, 
whore ho is seated on a low stool in a square of white powder, bathed 
with warm water, and has a lighted lamp waved round his face. Ho 
then goes into the house and is now free to go about as usual. After 
a few days the ghl is presented with coppor or brass miniature 
cooking and other house vessels filled with rice, pulse, flour, butter, 
and oil. 

Noxt day, or a day or two after whoa the host wishes tho guests to 
go, a sweet dish of pulso is cookedand served at dinner time. After 
eating tho pulso flie marriago guests leavo. 

After the marriage ceremonies are over tho boy and girl, on feast 
and high days, are asked to one another’s houses, and at least during 
tho first year ab each visit receive clothes and other gifts. Before 
one of these visits tho sight of a servant from tho father-in-laAv’s 
house often sets tho bride crying. Coaxing threatening and 
whipping are all sometimes in vain, and the little wife from tho 
time she leaves hor father’s house till she comes back keeps on 
sobbing. She is now a part of her husband’s family. Her duty is 
entirely to her husband and his parents, wlio jmisfc support her 
through the wedded and if need be through the widowed state. To 
. her husband’s relations tlio young wife shows much respect. She 
stands up when they pass near her, and in talking to thorn uses not 
their names hut some term of respect. Sho does not call her 
huabund by any name, and whether in public or private should never 
ho seen talking to him, Tho husbaud is gcnemlly kind to his wifo, 

• ho thinks 1- ' frioud and his oqiuil, and leaves her tho full use of 

Lis goods. 

In tho case of tho girl, hotweeu marriage aud pregnancy, come 
tlirco minor rites, lucky-dress wearing, skirt-wearing, aud puberty. 

Jliihiirt nuila or lucky-di'css wearing may tako place at nuy time 
after a girl's marriage aud heforo sho is twelve years old. Tho boy’s 
^^-ther consults an astrologer, who examines tho boy’s and girl's 
' joroscopes, and names a lucky day and hoiii'. A day or two heforo 
a servant is sent to tell tho girl’s mother when the robe is to bo 
given. On tho day fixed, two boy.s and tho family priest, with 
fifty to a hundred cocoanuts, sugar cakes, and fruit, a robe, a 
bodice, and music aro sent to tho girl’s huuso. On tho floor of tho 
women’s hall a square is drawn with white powder, and two low 
stools aro placed opposite each other, ono for tho eldor of tho hoys 
aud tho other for tho girl. Tho family priest sits hesido thorn on a 
thii'd stool. Thopi tho elder boy worships Gaupati and performs 
the holy-day blessing, and touching tho horn of the roho with red- 
powdor, presonta.it along with tho bodice to tho girl. Tho girl rises, 
aud going into an inner room winds tho robe round hor waist, and 
coming hack seats herself as before facing the boy, who lays in hor 
lap five plantains, an orange, a lemon, a guava, hetolnut and leaves, 

few grains of wheat, aud a silver coin. A married woman waves 
j, lighted lamp round tho faces of tho priest, tho girl, and tho older 
boy, and tho priest blesses the girl, drops a few grains of vice over 
tho Ganpati, aud takinga rupee from tho boy retires. The eldor boy 
. n 310 -28 V 
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goes home, and the younger, taking the "girl with him in'a mxKd 
starts, with music, for the'hnsband’s house. At her mother-m-M 
the girl stays for two days and then goes home. . • V • * 

A few weeks after the lucky-dress wearing comes th6ps!?aM&’ 
or breast-robe. The girl is taken to her .’father-in-law’s 
and for the first time wears her robe like a woman, draiving one wJl 
over her shoulders and letting it hang on the right side, Im 
afternoon of the second day, before leaving for her parents’ home'diM 
girl, seated oh a low stool, has little children set opposite her, aadlni 
lap is filled with fimit as on the fii’st day.' She throflrs the fruit H 
the children, and after a scramble, some eldei-ly woman of the hos<aj 
divides them between the ohildren and the girl. ' Tho'customs are tlie 1 
same as at the lucky-rdbo wearing except that the girl sits by the sids^^ 
of her husband instead of by the side of a boy of his family. ‘ / 

When a girl comes of ago an elderly married woman fills hcrlap‘4 
with rice, betelnnt and leaves, and a cocoannt, and ■ waviu^i 
a lighted lamp round her face gives her sugar to cat. She ia“\ 
sent to her husband’s house in a carnage, and her mother-in-law ' 
takes her and leaves her in a room by herself. Little girls are stmt 
to ask kinswomen and friends. An elderly woman goes to infiti! 
tho girl's mother, and when she comes, about three in tbe affe'rnoon, 
she changes her dress, and going to her daughter, combs and braids 
her Lair, dresses her in a rich robe and bodice, and deokiug her- with 
ornaments, seats her in a wooden frame Jeaniug forward, her 'hands 
resting on her knees. On each side of the frame, two largo brass 
.lamps and a pair of gl.'tss.candlc-sbades aro placed, and on the floor 
in front, a silver plate with boxes for betelnnt and leave!;, .and 
spiocs, and.closo by a silver tree, its brandies hung with packets of 
betel leaves. The music plays, and the guests, all of whom aro womoh 
keop dropping in from five to eight, each as she comes having sweet ’ 
cakes given her. When tho guests are gono'her mother leads tho 
girl to the inner room, and taking ofi her ornaments makes them- 
over to tho mothcr-in-law, and after bathing and taking sugar cakes 
goes home.' - This is done every day for four days. About four on 
the morning of tho fifth day, tho motlier of tho girl, going -to her 
daughter's house, bathes her, and then herself bathing, both tho 
daughter and the mother are presented with robes and bodices.. The 
mother then goes home. In the afternoon, on one side of the dining 
hall, a square of white quarts powder is drawn and in tlio square 
two low stools are sot. On tliese stools tho girl and her husb",'--':’"^ 


seated and their bodies aro rubbed with ricc-tlonr. Then in 


ihd'axo 


low' 


tracing, in the back part of the house, thoy are seated dost 
other on low stools, and tho boy loosens tho knot of tho gil® ^ • 
and the girl loosens his top-knot and they are bathed. ^ ® 
a square traced on pno sido of fho womon’s hall, th?^®**’^- 
stools aro placed, two in a line, and tho tliird at right"®® 

Tho boy and, the. girl seated on tbo two stools .and the . 
the third, worship Ganpati, perform tho holy-day blossinf 
tho Mdtriks that is tho seven goddesses Gunn, Padt •&' worship 
hfedba, Siivitri. Viiava. and Java, aad DcrFni<t>i n.n na, Shaclii, 
spirit- 


cdba, Siivitri, Vijaya, and Jaya, autl perform tho 
irit-worship. The boy and girl leave their seats ^ 

tho priest. 


^xiTtho {u«. 
ccruinoiiies, the 
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helped by toil other Brjlliinaijs, kindles tlio'sacrotl fire in honour of 

UM n Bhuvaueshvnr, the god of tho universe 

I'llir/ i “! ^fy «»«1 g»-l sifc as beforo, cooked rico is wavoii 

loiiiid theui, and is laid Iiy tho roadside to please evil spirits After 

■ _ TMishmg their feot, they are given new clotlies and have their bodies 

lubbod with swect-sconlod powder, and seating them close to each 
. other m a square tmemg m tho back part of tho house, the priest 

■ “ rice-washing metal-pot or fiVoZi, 

. , and after bathing and dressing in now clothes they take their seats 

as before m tho women s hall. An earthen altar is made, Ganpati is 
worshipped, and the sacred lire is lit. Tho boy touches tho hem of 
a ueiv robe winch ho gives to tho girl and fills her lap with presouLs 
A niiirried woman hands tho bo3' a small quantity of bent or liitruu, 
grass, pounded wetted and tied in n piece of white cotton, and 
* BtaiKlingbehiml the girl and laying hor head between his knees, ho 
lifts nor dun with his loft hand and with his riglit siiiioezo.s into lier 
t right nostril a few drops of the juico of tho bent grass. A lighted 
lamp is waved ixmnd their faces and the ceremony' is at an end? In 
the evening tho girl is seated in the fiiimo richly dressed ami docked 
with jewels. Q'ho mother and other kinswomen, and friends with 
music and traj's of clothes .and jewelry, go to tlio bo3’'s house aud 
tako their scats on carpets spread in tho women’s hall. A square 
is tr.iccd near the framu, and ou oiio of two low stools placed near 
each other, tho bo3|sits, and tho girl coming out of the frumo .sit.s on 
his right. The girl’s mother goes to them, and waving a lighted 
lamp round their faces puts a shawl over the boy’s shoulders and 
a rich salt of clothes and jewelry in tho girl’s hands. Tho otlior 
women follow giviug presents according to thoir husband’s means; 
sugar cakes and coooanuls are handed, aud, except tho mother 
aud her sister, tho guc-its lonvo.^^ About niiio at night tho boy is 
seated in tho fnimo and tho girl mbs liim with sweet-scented 
powder, aud gives him a cup of milk to drink. Uo drops .a silver 
coin into tho cup and drinks tho milk, and kissing his wife lifts lier 
in hi.s arms, and carries her in to tho nuptial room which is adorned 
with garlands of sweet-scented flowers. All this time tho mothers 
and other relations, both malo and female, .siirroiiud tho jiair. Tho 
boy’s motlior sob.s, * Wo have brought j’ou so far and now mako you 
over to tho toils of married life.’ 

In the fifth month of a woman’s pregnancy a few families perform 
a ceremony called the iiunchdntjm or fifth month.'’ Unupiiti is 
worshipped, sugar cakes distributed, and in tlio ovoning both tho 
boy ami tho girl oro presented with clothes. In tho sovciith or 
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1 III luinding iiiig.Lr cnUcs and coeoaunts a inarriud woiiiuii with .a tr.iy full of 
sugar oakui gous tu each woman (;uv;>t and, sitting in front of liur, mik.s from whuao 
lioiisu tiho h.M com'!. Tlio guest nays from her parents or uiothur-in-Liw'a .sa Ihu coiiu 
may Iw. Thulioslos takes in her hand two ungar cakes tmd goes ou giving tlicin two 
at a tiniQ till the guest stops her and will havu no inoru. .Sumo woiiiuii taku ten or 
twenty or even aa many as fifty or lUO pairs of sugar cakes and afterwards sell them 
and buy oriianients with tho muiicy’. In sumo houses women who aio known to do 
tlii.< are watched aud given just us 'many cakes os tliere are people in their houses. 

Lately, except among tno rich, cakes are less freedy given, each guest gutting only two, 'V. 

^ Very few families perferm this ceremony. 
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Chapter III. oiglifch month of a womaa'a pregnancy the priest is called tofeate 
Popnlatiou. pregnancy ceremony. On tho morning of the day ht* 

Wttimtfl '“^.I^‘”swoni6n and friends, and an oldorly >romaa got; 

j> (r fvR Pa liim-i tho girl’s mother. Intbeoftcmoontho hnsbandandw»Si 

"p ’ uro seated on two low stools, and tho priest on a thiid. Afters 

wjmmu. aacrod five is kindled, Qanpati is worshipped, holyday*hlc$siiigi 
performed and tho planets worahippod, tho boy squeezes a fewiopi- 
of bent gi'inss juice into the girl's right nostril, Ihiwvs a garland of i 
lig-treo leaves round her neck, and sticks a porcupine quill into ha | 
hair. IIo next gives lior a Jadleful of curds mixed with two grains of 'I 
pulse and ono of barloy, and asks her thrice what sbp is Bippmg,'l 
Sho each tirao says in repljr, ''That by which women are bleascd | 
ivith children,* When this is over some elderly married woimo ■ 
waves a lighted lamp round their'faces. In the evening tho ghl's" 
mother and other women go to the girl's house, and, seating the boy 
and the girl in a square traced on the door, give them shawls, clothes, 
and jewelry, and taking some 'sugar cakes, go home. A dinner u 
given by the boy’s household to both men and women relations. > 
Other dinners at relations and friends’ Looses follow, the young wifa v 
receives presents, and in every way meets with tho greatest caia 
' and kindness. In the eighth or ninth month of her first proguaucy 
tho young wife, who is otteu not more than fourceen, is sealed in a 
palauquiu and sent with music to her father's honso. As she goes, 
'at every corner of tho street, to please 'evil spirits, coooannts are 
dashed on the ground and thrown amy. , • . 

JBlrt/i From tho time the girl goes to her father’s bouse she is fed 

daintily aud decked with dowers. A midwife, generally ono known 
to tho mother’s family, attends the girl, and when the girl's time 
comes is called in. The young wife is token to a warm room and 
ono or two of tho older women of the family gather round her. ^ 
Outside of the room the girl’sfatber or some other of the older men 
of tho house stands with a watch in one band and with the other 
'tells his beads, promising much to the gods and goddesses if they 
will grant the girl a safe delivery. Care is taken that the birUi may 
happen at a lucky moment, and should the mother suffer severely, 
Bi-sthmans are hired to read saci-ed books or to tell beads both in their 
- houses and temples. As soon as tho child is born the girl’s father or 
some one of the older men of the house notes the time, and a metah 
dinner plate is beaten as a sign of joy, the women rejoicing over the 
mother as one brought back from death. Till the mother is washed and 
laid on o cot, the babe is put in a bamboo winnowing fan. It is then 
washed in warm water, its navel-cord cut, its head squeezed to give it 
a proper shape, its nose palled to make it straight, aud the cnriilaga 
of its ears bent. It is bound in swaddling clothes and laid beside its 
mother on the bed, and a bilrof Mrri Strobilanthns grabamianns, and 
a penknife are laid unde? the pillow to ward off evil spirits. Tool'd 
is sent to the husband’s famfiy, sugar is handed, and the midwife is 
given four to ten shillings, rice, betel, a cocoanut, and a robe. The 
room-door is covered with a blanket, and an iron bar is thrust 
across it. A dim-shining brass lamp burns near the child’s face. The 
mother is given a packet of’ betel leaves, myrrh or 6oZ, a mixture of 
'^J^ney nnd butter, sdgargeta that is the fruit of the Guilandina 

. ceremonies, tue 
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Londiicolla and buitci'j myrrh mixed ■with molasses^ and myrohalan Chapter III. 

powder mixed with molasses. For forty days sho drinks nothing p "H. 

but water in which a red-hot iron has been coolod, boiled with clovea 

For three days sho cats ,a coarse wheat-flour paste mixed with Wbiters. 

molasses and butter. On the eleventh day she has wheat cakes 

boiled in buttoi*, and, frdm the twelfth to the fortieth, rice mixed 

Avith black popper and butter. After the fortieth day sho takes her 

usual food, I'ico, vegetables, or fish, as suits her best. For forty 

days sho does not leave her bcdi’oom without a hood, a thick Jblanket 

thrown over her body, and slippers. Every evening the babe is 

rubbed Avith parched gi-am poAvder and tbo Avliite of an egg, and 

bathed in hot Avater. Boforo drying tho child, tho midwifo takes 

water in a metal pot, and Avaving it thrico round, that the child's 

misfortunes may bo on her and no evil eye may look at it, stands up, 

pours AA’ator oyov her feet, and touches tho child’s brow with dust. 

Then sho marks tho child's broAv and cheeks with soot, and taking a 

few grains of mustard seed Avavos them round tho child and throws 

them into tho firo. For tho first three days, tho child is fed by 

sucking a cloth soaked in coriander juice. For ton daj's after tho 

birth both the Avifo's and husband's honscs are unclean, and there is no ' 

Avorsliip and no prayers. That ovil spirits may not choose tins time \ 

to enter tho house, a Brahinau, every, ovoniiig, holding in his hand \ 

a pinch of ashes, ropcats charms and spells, and gives tho ashes to 1 

some one in tho house to rub ou tho child’s brow and lay under its 

pilloAV. 'With tho sduio object tho mtdAvifo druAvs nsh-lines at tho 

house-door and at tho door of tho mother’s room. Any ono coming 

into tho houso must, us ho onlors, look round and drivo olf any spirit 

that may bo folloAving him, and Avasli his feet and hands. If ho is 

not a member of tho family ho nnist bring somo sugar cakes or 

clothes. It is unmannerly to go to a ncAV-born babo ompty-bauded. 

On tho OA'ouing of tho day of birth, or ou tho next day, tho First Day. 

father of tho child, tlm astrologer, tho family i>ricst, and kinspcoplo 
and friends go Avith music to the mothei’’s house. They arc mot by 
tho mothor’s iJarcuts and sc‘.alcil, tbo mon guests in the hall aud tho 
Aromou guests in tho Avomeu’s I’ooui. Tho astrologer is handed a slato 
and pencil and paper pen and iuk. Ho takes from tho AA’ilo's father 
a noto of tho time of birth aud sits in Iho midst of tho company 
calculating. When tho horoscope is ready ho reads it aloud, almost 
alAvays foretelliug for tho child talent, comfort, success, and long ILfo. 

Thou touching tho hroAV of tho oldest man in tho fathci''s family, ho 
makes over tho horoscope to Ivim with a hlessing. While this is 
going on, in tho inner part of the houso, tho father of tho child, 
sitting ou a low stool in a square traced on tho ground, Avorships 
Gaupati and performs the holy-day blessing. Ifo rubs a little gold 
and honey on a stone, takes it in a silver cup, and going into tho 
lying-in room, dips a gold finger ring into tho cup, and in proseuco 
of some kinspcoplo lots a drop fall into tho child’s mouth. If tho 
birth hour bo uulucky tho father lias to undergo penances ; and ho 
does not soo tho child's faco for fear ho should looso his own or tho 
child's life. "VVlien tho. lucky hour comes, ho Avorships Gaupati and 
performs tho holy-day hlessing, kindles a sacred five, and placing 
the child on a pioco of rod cloth in a AvinnoAviug fan, lays him bofo£Ci 
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a teaspoonful of llio fivo cow-gifts.^ Tlion tho men of tho fathoi '’3 
family change thoh* sacred threads and di-iulc tho five cow-gifts. 

' Under tho head Infancy como eight rites, naming, thirtieth day, 
fortieth day, car-boring, vaccination, teething, hair-cutting, and 
birth-day. 

On tho tontli, eleventh, or twelfth day, but sometimes not till tho 
. hundred and first day after birth, tho child is named. About four 
in tho evening tho women of tho fathci'’3 hoiiso go to tho child with 
■ presents of clothes, and putting a largo sugar-cako on each of tho 
four corners of tho cradle, lay tho child in tho cradle, and swing 
. , it, calling tho child by a namo choson in its father’s house. Tho 
mother’s relations give tho child another namo ; but a child is 
/.■ generally known by the name choson for it by tho fathoi-'s family. 

On an)' day botwedn the twelfth and tho thirtieth a servant brings 
into tho house a copper pot full of cold water, and placing it in a 
square traced on the lloor of tho women’s hall, tho mother, who is 
• seated on a low stool in another square, worships tho water-pot. 

, When tho worship is over, she takes in her hand a piece of white 
cloth, and putting a little turmeric powder in it, is asked by an 
. old', ’.y married W'oiuan, who, at tho same timo w.aves a lighted lamp 

..ore her face, where she is going, with tho cloth. 'I’ho molhov 
^ answers : ‘ To tho well to wash my child’s clothes.' 

On tho fortieth day tho mother is bathed, a necklace of new heads 
is tied round her neck, and now ghtss bz’acolots ai’o put on her wrists. 
Tho bracelet-seller is given two shillings, eight pounds of rieo, a 
cocoauut, and bctcluut and leaves, and bowing low rotiro.s, praying 
that tho woman may novor bo a vridow and may bo blessctl with 
eight sous. Tho young mother is ugiia pure, and her relations and 
friends como bringing presents of clothes and sugar cakes. M'’ith 
this ceremony tho days of confiuomont cud. 

Two to fivo months after, on a lucky day, n hoy, seated in a palan- 
quin, is sent with music, from tho husband to tho mother with ololhos, 
small silver pots, and gold and silver ornaments, toys, and about a 
hundred cocoauuts and sugar cakes. At tho house tho hoy is seated 
on a stool, and the mother and babe 01*0 dressed in now clothes and 
go to tho father’s house. Oa tho Avay, to pleaso ovil spirits, at oach 
^ turn of tho street a cocoauut is broken, and on reaching tho futhor’s 
^ honsa tho childfs aunt or other kinswoman, lifting tho child in 
her arms, stands Avith it pn tho vorauda, and another Avoinau ayuvos 
a pot full of cold Avatcr round tho child's liead, throAva tho Avutcr 
aw'ay, and’^akes tho child into the house, folloAVod by tho mother. 


"VTlion tho child is between six and tAvelvo months old coinos tho 
car-boring or hincindane. A girl’s car is bored in throe places, 
in one part of tho lobo and in two places in tho upper cartilage. 

' About a year after tho oars are healed her nose is bored. Tho holo 
is generally made in tho right nostril. But if tho child is tho 
• subject of a voav, tho left instead of tho right nostril is bored, tl> 
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noso-ring is worn in the left nostril, ancl the child is called by such 
names as, atone or Bhondihdiy beggar ov-JBhOcuhdj, sweopings 
or Gouardhdi. In snch cases after marriage the mother-in-law 
bores the lefc nostril, and at the husband’s expense puts in a rich 
new nose-ring. In a boy the lobe of both ears and sometimes the 
upper cartilage of the right oar are bored. If a woman, who has 
lost one or more sons, has another, that he may be thought to bo 
a girl, she bores his right nostril, and pats a nose-ring into it, 
sometimes giving Mm a silver anklet to wear, and calls him stone 
or Dhonduj or beggar Bhiku or Fakir} In boring the ears and 
nose the hole-is made with a needle and black cotton thi'cad tied 
like a littlo ring. Tho wound is fomented with boiled cocoanut oil 
and tho child is dieted to guard against inflammation. When the 
wound is healed a gold ring is passed through each of the holes, 
and afterwards a heavier ring is worn circled with pearls and 
precious stones. As a rule two holes are first made, and when the 
place is healed a third hole is bored. The borer, who is generally 
a goldsmith, is paid Zd. to 6<Z. (2-4 as.) . a hole. Por the first 
boring he is given a rupee, about eight pounds of rice, a cocoanut, 
and beteluut and leaves. . ^ ' 

When, the child is five' or six months old, some vaccinator who 
is known to tho family is sent for, and operates in three places on 
the right arm and in two on tho loft.® On the third day he again 
calls and examines the wounds. If tho lymph has taken, the god- 
dess Shitalddevi is supposed to havo entered the child, who is sacred, 
ti-eated with respect and spoken to as devi, that is the goddess. A 
silver pot filled with cold water is set in some clean spot, English 
Chinese and Indian, toys are laid ronnd it, and at night the plate is 
lighted. The mother dresses in white and does not wear the usual 
mark ou her brow. Morning and evening she waves burning 
frankincense and a lighted lamp round the cmld’s face, the swinging 
cot, and the water-pot, and bows before .them. She touches nothing 
impure. Neither the men nor the women of the family eat fish or 
flesh, and go to no marriages, funerals, dinner parties, or processions. 
The husband sleeps apart from his wife, and none of the women of 
the family, who may be ceremonially impure, walk about the bouse, 
or talk loud. Morning, noon, and dusk, the women 'seated on 
swinging cots, sing songs in praise of the small-pox goddess, and 
the whole care of the household is centered in the child. If a 
s^ngor comes into the house, he has to sprinkle cow’s uriue on 
his feet with a lime-tree twig, and speak to the child kindly -and 
reverently as though addressing the goddess. On the morning of 
the seventh day 5ter the lymph took, a girl is sent ronnd to ask 
female relations and friends, and a written invitation is sent to men 


\ * These nose-rings and anklets ore worn till tho thread-girding time. They are 
of taken off and given In charily; ^ 

3 •p^hmon vaccinatots are most popnlar. They^ are paid 2«. to 4«. In eomo 
suits of fluldren are not vacchuited, the p.-uents waiting till tlwy are .attacked by tho 
ings, gold . I'lwn teremonies like the above ate performed, and in addition, Hindu 
riniiainou, niJo devU-daucors aro called in. 
aouf.. * 
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to ba present at tbe asli-rubbing or vibhut. About ten in the 
morningj in front of the water-pot, a square is traced with powdered 
quai-tz, and in it figures of men, animals, houses, and fruit-laden trees 
are drawn^ In the square a low stool is placed and in front of the 
stool two silver plates are laid, one with scented powder or abir, 
the other with cowdung-ashes or vibhut. Lighted metal and glass 
lamps and burning frankincense-sticks are mounted on brass nTi.i 
silver stands. Prom four in the afternoon women begin to come, 
bringing ti’ays'of sweetmeats, flowers, and fruit. The mother, 
dressed in a rich suit' of white, comes with her child in her arms, 
and seating it on the low stool, humbly, as ifcddressing the goddess, 
asks it to accept the offerings. ' Then rabTiing the ashes and the 
scented powder on the sores, she again begs the child to accept 
the sweetmeats, fruit, and other offerings. Then the salvers are 
emptied, a little of each article being left in each salver, sugar-cakes 
are handed, and the women go home. About eight in the evening 
men begin to drop in, and after fruit and a cup or two of spiced 
milk served in English dishes and on tables, sugar-cakes are handed 
and they leave.' A fortnight after the vacoination day, the 
nearest relations are called, and at noon, with music playing, the 
child and its parents relations and friends go to the temple of the 
goddess Shitalddevi. Here the mother pouring pot after pot of cold 
water upon the image’s head, sits with her husband and child before 
the image, the priest murmurs verses, and the mother throws rice, 
flowers, and redpowder on the goddess and bows low. They then fill 
the laps of married women and giving them pieces of watermelons 
go back to the child’s house. Here they are served with a rich 
dinner, with a dish of spiced milk, and leave after thi’owing water 
- from the water-pot into a well. In the evening a rich dinner is 
given to the men. After this, lest other children should be 
attacked with small-pos, no songs are sung in praise of the goddess. 

When a child begins to cut. its first tooth, it is dressed in trousers 
cap and shoes, and loaded with ornaments, and, accompanied by 
servants, is sent to the houses of relations, with either silver or brass 
cups and swcetm6a>ts. At each house the servant puts a little 
sugared gi'am into a cup, goes in, and lays it before a married woman. 
Then the women gather round the child, smiling, and touching its 
cheeks. In this way the child goes from house to house till about 
seven or eight at night it is taken home. Only the well-to-do keep 
this custom. 

Eor the hair-cutting the boy is made to sit either on his father’s 
lap or on a low wooden stool, a new handkerchief is spread 
over his knees, and sometimes a silver water-cup is set beside 
him. The barber shaves the boy’s head, leaving two tufts of hair, 
a top.-knot and a forelock. When the shaving is over, the women 
of the &mily, as the barber’s perquisite, let sugar-balls roll down 
the boy’s head into the. handkerchief, and the barber is given 
one rupee, eight pounds of rice, o cocoanut, betelnut and leaves, 
the handkerchief, and the silver cup. The forelock is from time to 
time cut and kept short and the top-knot is allowed to grow into a 
long lock or shendi. 
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In well-to-do families on their birthdays, .boys are generally ! 
given a new suit of clothes and ornaments ; relations and frieaaii 
are treated to a cup of spiced milk, and singing and dancing go on 
-the whole night. The birthday is kept sometimes, till the, cMd h . 
girt with the sacred thread, sometimes till he is mamed, and 
sometimes till he is a father. ' ... 

A hoy’s munj or thread-girding may take place at any timehetweoK 
four and ten. The parents ask the astrologer who sees the hoy’s 
horoscope, calonlates, and fixes the day. On some lucky' day about 
a week before the ceremony,, a quarter of a pound of tnrmctioj of 
redpowdor, of coriander seed, of molasses, and of thread are hronglil 
from the market and laid before the family gods.' Two.ortlue< 
days ^t'er, from the house of the boy’s father, a party of hoys ;ant 
girls with music go to ask the people of their caste to the cereiiio'd^ 

A booth or porch is built in front of the house, and the chief women c 
the family go to ask their kinswomen both for the thread-girdin 
and for the dinner, begging the mother of one of the sons-in-law t 
send her son for the gonrd-cutting. On the same day the head c 
the family asks men relations and friends by letter. Next day tl 
boy is rubbed mth turmeric and the same rites are gone 'throng 
as before a marriage. About three in the afternoon, such of tL- | 
guests as are married women are served with a rich dinner. At 
the head of the row of guests sit the boy and his mother in a square 
space traced with white powder on the threshold of .the room. 
Before they begin to eat, a morsel from the plate of each guest is 
set before the boy and his mother and tasted.' The mother is then 
served on a separate plate close by the hoy. In the back yai'd of 
the house an altar is built, the same as the marriage altar except 
that it is measm'ed by the boy’s and not by the girl’s arm. 'The 
same night male guests are entertained at dinner,- musicians come, 
and a store of earthen pots is laid in. Early in the morning of the 
thread-girding day lines are drawn in the booth and two low stools 
are set within the lines. The hoy and his mother sit on the stools and 
with songs and music are bathed by a band of young married girls. 
After they arehathed lighted lamps are waved round them and they go 
into the house. On one side of the entrance hall lines ore drawn and 
the boy is seated on a low stool. The boy's mother’s brother and' 
his father’s sister come to him. The mother’s brother puts a gold 
ring on the hoy’s right little finger and with a pair of silver scissors 
cuts some hair off his forelock, and the aunt catches the hair in a silver 
cup filled with milk. The barber sits in front of the hoy and shaves 
his head except his top-knot. When the shaving is over, the 
women of the family roll sugar-balls and silver coins down the hoy’s 
head into a handkerchief spread over his knees. These are given to 
the barber, and also a new tnrbaji or a handkerchief, rice, betel, and 
a cocoanut. The hoy is a second time bathed in the booth, rubbed 
dry, and a lighted lamp is waved round his free. Then his maternal 
uncle, covering him with a white sheet, carries him in his arms 
the veranda. Here again a lighted lamp is waved round his f- : 
and he is carried into ,the room where the goddesses have been 
worshipped. ' After a short time the boy eats from the same • f ^ 
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as his mother along witli eight hoys who wear the sacred thread but 
are not mai’ried. When the meal is over, presents are made to 
the eight companionsj and- the boy is washed and taken to the 
raom where the goddesses have been worshipped, decked with 
oimments, and led to the altar on one side of which his father sits 
with his face to the east. The gnests begin to come and either sit 
in the hall or stand near the altar. The boy stands opposite his 
father on a heap of about eight 'pounds of rice facing him. An 
unbleached cloth marked with red lines is held between them, and, 
till the lucky moment comes, the astrologer, the family priest, and 
other Brdhmans repeat texts. The boy's sister stands by with a 
lighted rice-flour lamp'in a metal plate, and relations and others 
gather round the boy, and at the end of each verse keep silently 
throwing a few grains of rice over him. .At the lucky moment the 
priest stops chanting and the cloth is palled to the north, a bugle 
sounds, and at the signal musicians i-aise a blast of music and the 
guests clap their hands. A piece of silk cloth fastened to his waist- 
, band is passed between the boy's thighs and tacked into the waist- 
' band behind, the sacred thread is put over his left shoulder so as to 
r fall on the right aide, and a string of mnnj grass Saccharnm munja, 
^ together with a piece of deer hide is bound round his middle. The 
I boy is now ready to hear the Gayatri mantra or holy text. He 
■’ bows to his father, is seated on his father’s right mee, and, in 
^ an undertone, the, words of the hymn are whispered in his right ear. 
'* Lest the words should be overheard by a woman or by a man of low 
^ caste, a shawl is thrown over the father’s head and the guests talk 
“ together loudly or repeat a hymn in praise of the gods. After 
this kinspeople and friends present the boy with gold, pearl, or 
diamond rings, or money. The family priest takes away the rice 
heap and kindles the sacred fire in the middle of the altar. The 
^1 observance ought to last five days, the sacred fire being kept abght 
and the boy touching no one. But as few families can afford to spend 
five idle days, the fire is usually put out on the evening of the first 
day. In the afternoon the mother of the boy, with a number of 
^ kinswomen and friends, goes with music to her parents’ house. 
? She receives clothes and other presents, and leaves after sugar-cakes 
and cocoanuts have been handed round.* On the mother's return 
'1 comes the begging ceremony. The boy stands near the altar with 
H a beggar's wallet round his shoulder and a staff in his hand, and 
s begs, and each man and woman gives him a sugar-ball and a silver 
J or copper coin. After this the kinsmen and kinswomen ^ are 
j served separately with a rich dinner. About eight or nine at night 
•S the boy starts on a pilgrimage nominally to Benares, but in practice 
's to his mother’s father’s house. When he is gone the guests sit in 
J the receiving hall, and about ten form a procession and with music 
1 follow the boy to his grandfather’s. 

j On their arrival the boy is seated on a high carpeted stool, and 
his maternal uncle dresses him in a rich suit of clothes. Sugar-cakes 
) ' 

' ■ 1 The presents are : SUver or brass plates, ladles, cups, looking glasses, silver brow- 

marks, cups for sandal powder, a gold or eotton sacred thread, a low wooden stool, 

. a silk waistcloth, and a rupee in cash, the whole worth 8s, to £5. 
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and ooooanuts are served and the party returns witli the boy to hia . 
father's. Then the guests take their leave after a parting cup or two 
of spiced milk and some betelnut and sugar. At night the guardian 
deities of the thi'ead-girding are bowed outy and the next day the 
boy is rubbed with rice flour and goes back to his every-day duties. 
A day or two after the guests have gone special sweet dishes are 
cooked and five to a hundred Brdhmans are fed.- While taking 
their dinner the Brahmans by turn repeat hymna^ 'joining in a i 
chorus at the end of each hymn. When dinner' is over^ betelnut 
and leaves are served^ and^ except tho family priest and one or two , 
learned Brdhmans who are paid one to two shillings, each is given 
I^cZ. to 3d. (1-2 as.) After distributing these gifts the host stands 
'with his turban on his head and his shawl in his open hands beforo 
the seated Brdhmaus, who repeat the usual blessing for the gain* of 
money, corn, cattle, children, and long life, and at tho end throwf 
grains of rice over the host’s head and into the shawl held in hia 
hands. ' ' T 

A few honrs before death the family priest brings in a cow with hoi 
calf, marks the cow's forehead with red and salutes it by bowing 
and raising his joined han^. The eldest son or other near kin.-unnn t 
of the dymg man pours into the dying month a ladlofnl of watw 
in which the end of the cow’s tail is dipped. The priest is given lOal 
to £1 10s. (Bs. 6-15) as the price of tho cow, and a learned Brilhmai\ 
is called to read the sacred books or Gita.^ In the name of the! 
dying man -rice pulse and money are given to Brdfamans and other 
beggars, and a spot in the women’s hall is strewn with sacred grass 
and sweet basil leaves. On the grass and leaves tlie dying is' laid the 
feet towards the outer door, and a few drops of Ganges water, a leaf 
of sweet basil, and a particle of gold are put in the mouth. The name 
of the god Bd.m m c^led aloud in the dying man's right ear* and ho is 
asked to repeat it. The eldest son sits on the ground and taking' 
the dying man's head on his knee, comforts him till he draws his last 
breath, promising to care for the widow and children. The body is 
covered with a sheet, and the women sit round weeping and wailing. 
The men go out and sit bareheaded on the veranda, and servants 
start to tell relations of the death. About £2. is handed to friends, 
who go to the market and bring what is wanted for the funeral.® 
When they come hack, they busy themselves in making the body 


* Wo cow is given in the case of oMldren, 

s Tlungs wanted for a funoi^ are always hronght from the n.irket } tliey arc never 
token from the house. The details are; For a woman’s funeial, two bamboo poles, 
two spilt bamboM, 20 yards of fine cotton doth, coir rope, date matting, basil l^ves. 
n ilower 'Wreath, 1 large and 6 small earthen plots, sandalwood, 1200 cowduna 
TOnes, ctanned butter, six largo wooden posts, I to li hhandii of wood, dry palm 
leaves, tobacco and conntry cigars, parched grain, a cocoonut, matches, two copper 
corns, one w^owing fau, a dish and a copper pot, wheat flour, pounded turmeric, 
red and ageuted ponder, camphor, plantain fcaf, white day. dried clay, myrabolans! 

tohaceo, lime, five plantams, one cocoanut a small 
Ic^ng glass, a con^, a small wooden box, bangles, wheat, and betd. 
fniuf are the same as for a woman, except tbatplantainsand other 
If 1 .''?.* wanted, and that about ten yards less of doth is used in the abroud. 

dotifi funeral «osta about Bs. 3 - 6 . 0 , Of tliU 4 annas go in 

To hnw if”? 55 1 anna for a clay pot, and about Its. .'I in firewood, 

nry a chdd costs about Bs. 1 J, Bs. li for digging tho grave and 4 annas for salt. 
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ready. Outside of tlie bouse tbe' .cbiof mourner and biabrother> 
if bo bas bcotbers^ are bathed ono after the other^ and tbeir 
mustaches and except the top-knots tbeir heads are shaved and tbeir 
nails pared. The chief mourner is dressed in a new waistcloth, and 
a sboulderclotb is twined with his sacred thread. Near the feet 
of the body rice is cooked, made into balls, and laid at its feet, 
and then taken and placed on the bier near the head.^ The nearest 
male relations followed by the women carry the body through the 
main door and lay it on the house stops on a small plank, the head 
resting on the steps. Bound the head the women sit weeping, the 
men standing at some' distance. . A second rice ball is laid near 
the feet and the third is placed on the bier. A pot of cold water is 
brought from the well and poured over the body, which is hidden 
while it is being dressed. Elderly women dross a woman's body 
in a full suit of new every-day clothes.- If the dead woman 
leaves a husband, her lap is filled with fruit and flowers, and a 
lighted banging brass lamp is waved round her face, and without 
patting it out is thrown on one side upside down. Each married 
woman present takes a little i-edpowdor from the dead brow and 
rubs it on her own brow, praying that like her she may die before 
her husband dies. A man's body, except the waistband, is left bare, 
-'allow powder is rubbed on the bro%Y> garlands of sweet basil leaves 
.' rown round the neck, and he is laid on the bier and covered 
wit|« a sheet. If ho leaves a widow of more than fifteen, old widows 
leu 'r into a room, her bodice is stripped, her glass bangles are 
broken on her wrists, her lucky necklace of black beads is torn from 
her nook, and her bead is shaved. The haii*, the broken Bangles, 
and tbe lucky string of black beads are rolled in her bodice and 
laid near the head of the dead. 

Tho bier, is raised on the shoulders of four of the nearest mole 
relations, and is carried out feet first close after the chief mourner 
who walks with on earthen pot of burning cowdung cakes 
hanging from his hand in a three-cornered bamboo sling. With tho 
chief mourner walk two other men, ono holding a metal pot with 
the rice which was, cooked near the feet of the body, and the other 
a bamboo winnowing fan with parched pulse and small bits of 
cocoa-kernel, which, as ho walks, he throws before him to please the 
evil spirits. Of the men who havo como to tho house some follow 
bareheaded, saying Rum Rdm in a low tone ; the rest go to their 
homes. The body is carried at a slow pace, tbe chief mourner 
keeping close in front that no ono may pass between tho fire and 
tho body. No woman goes to tho burning ground. Tho friends 
< take the women and the children and bathe them, get the floor 
whore the body was, laid, tbo veranda, and, which is never done 
at any other time, tho house stops washed with water and 
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^ Tlic bier is made o£ bro solid bamboos in tho sbapo ot a ladder, strongly bound 
with a coir string. On tbo ladder is laid a piece o{ date matting covered with a white 

SliCCte 

s A widow’s body is dressed in a white robe, her brow is rubbed with white 
powder; and tho body is laid on tbo bier covered with tho winding shoot. A married 
woman's body is not covered with a winding sheet. A man’s body is covered, oxcopt 
the face. 
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cowdung, arrange for the monrner’s dinner, and go home. On nearing 
the burning ground a small stone called asima or the soul is picked 
up. To this stone as a type of the dead funeral cakes and ohorings 
are made. Farther on, the litter is lowered, a ball of rice and a 
copper coin are laid on the ground, and, without looking hack, tho 
hearers change places, and &r the rest of the way carry tho bier in 
their hands. 

At the burning ground, where the pile is to he raised, a small 
hole is made, and filled with water and in the hole blades of sacred 
grass and sesaiunm seed are laid. From the earthen pot fire is 
dropped on the ground, and, while the priest says texts, the chief 
mourner kindles the holy fire. When the pile is ready, the chief 
mourner draws three lines on the ground with a piece .of firewood, 
and from .the hole sprinkles water on the pile. The bearers pour 
water on the body, lift the litter thi’ee times, touch the pile, and lay 
the body on it with the head to the south. From a small stick 
butter is dropped into the month, nostrils, eyes, and ears. Five 
small unbaked wheaten halls are laid, on the mouth, on each 
shoulder, on the brow, on the navel, and on the breast,^ and, if a 

E erson has died on an unlucky day, rice-flour figures of men are 
lid beside it. When this is done, each man lays on the breast a 
small piece of sandalwood. The chief mourner, taking a little 
water and few blades of sacred grass, walks round the pile. 
Layers of cakes are heaped over the body, and it is made 
ready for burning. The bier is turned upside down, thrown on one 
side, and taken to pieces. The winding sheet is carried off by some 
Mh^, the date mat is destroyed, and the bamboo poles are kept 
for stirring the fire. The chief mourner is called, a brand is put 
in his hand, and, going thrice round the pile with bis right hand 
towards it, shifts his sacred thread to his right shoulder, and, 
looking towards the north, applies the brand near the feek He 
fans the fire with the hem of the shonldercloth which is twined 
with his sacred thread. Except a few who know how to hnra the 
pile, the rest with the chief mourner sit some way ofF. When the 
fire hursts into flames, and the body begins to burn, the jiarty 
withdraw still further, and, till the barning is over, talk, laugh, joke, 
smoke, a few even cheiving betel.^ When the skull bursts, which 
is known as kajidl mo&s/t or the skull-freeing the chief monme^oes 
near the pyre, and throws cocoa-milk over it to cool the body. When, 
all is burnt and it is time to put out the fire, the chief mourner, 
carrying on his right shoulder an earthen pot filled with water, and 
starring from the west side with his left shoulder towards the pyre, 
begins to walk round it. Whon he comes to the south near where 
the head lay, one of the relations makes a small hole in the earthen 
pot with the life-stone or ashma, and as the chief mourner goes round 
the water trickles through tho hole. At the end of the first round, 
on coming back to the south, a second hole is made ivitb the stone 


1 Daring the last tivo or tltree years tho chewing of hetelnut and leaves at the 
hnimag mund has como into fashion. A few young Piabhus even go so far oa to 
dnnk socawater and lemonade. 
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and a second streani mns out. At the end of the second round a 
third hole is madoj and after making a third turuj at the south end 
he turns bis. hack to the pjre and drops the jar from his shoulder so 
that the jar dashes on the ground and the water spills over the ashes. 
The chief mourner/strikes his mouth with the back of his right hand 
and cries aloud. After this, the rest of the party pour on the fire 
pot upon pot of water, and the ashes are carried away and thrown 
into a river.^ 

A three-cornered earthen mound is raised in the centre of the 
spot where the body was burnt. On the mound cowdung and water 
are sprinkled, sacred grass is strewn, and on the grass are set five . 
earthen pots full- of 'water, a few bits of sacred grass, sesamum 
seed, rice rolled into balls and mixed with sesamum seed and 
barley, wheat cakes and butter, a thread from the chief mourner’s 
waistclothj a few flowers, sprigs of sweet basil, and small yellow 
flags. The chief mourner lights camphor and burns frankincense 
before the balls, and asks the dead to accept the offering. Then, one 
after the other, the mourners shift the sacred thread to the right 
shoulder, and thrice offer water to the soul-stone saying : ' Since 
by burning you are heated and that the heat may cool we offer thee, 
naming the deceased and his family, water. May this offering 
reach you.’ 

Then the party start for the honse of mourning, the chief 
mourner-going first, canying in his hand the soul-stone in a metal 
vessel wrapped in fragments of the shroud. When the mourners 
return the women in the house again burst into weeping. The chief 
mourner is bathed on the front steps of the house, and the others 
wash their hands feet and mouths and go inside. Then the 
relations quiet and comfort the women, and make the mourners take 
food. After the mourners have begun to eat, the fiuends bow to the 
lamp which is kept burning on the spot where life left the dead, and 
return to their homes; 

Por ten days the spirit remains seated on the eaves of the house 
where it left the body. At sunset, that the 'spirit may bathe and 
drink, two .plantain-leaf cups are placed on the eaves, one full of 
milk the other full of water. During the ten days when the spiiit 
of the dead still rests on the house-top the mourners are bound by 
strict rules. Except to worship at the burning ground the chief 
mourner does not leave the house for thirteen days after the funeral. 
The members of the family eat no animal food, nor any food or 
drink in which sugar is mixed. Leaves are used instead of metal 
plates. They neither buy nor cook, eating only fish, herbs, and 
things sent- them by their relations and friends, and cooked by some 
one who stays with them to comfort them. They neither worship 
their family gods, nor say their prayers; and husbands sleep away 
from their wives, on blankets or mats, or on the bare ground. On 
the second day after the death, at the burning ground the 


' At some rich funerals the body is covered with a Edshmir shawl, .sandalwood 
is mixed with other .firewood, and tho fire is quenched with milk ins^ad of with 
water. . , 
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moni'Ber cooks or Hires a Brahman to cook rico-balls and wheat 
cakes, offering thorn as he offered them on the first day that the 
dead may gain a new body. On the first day the dead gains his 
head, on the second day bis ears eyes and nose, on the third his 
hands breast and neck, on the fourth his middle parts, on the fifth 
his logs and feet, on the sixth his vitals, on the seventh his bones 
marrow veins and arteries, on tho eighth his nails hair and teeth, 
on the ninth all I'emaining limbs and organs and his manly 
strength, and on tho tenth ho begins to hunger and thirst for the 
renewed body. On this day the lamp, which has beon kept 
.lighted in tho house since tho mourners came back from the 
burning ground, is'iipset, the lighted wick is pulled in from below, 
and the wick is taken to the burning ground for the tenth 
day's ceremony. As tho light goes out tho soul of the dead leaves 
the house and tho women raise a cry of sorrow. On reaclung the 
burniug ground, the chief mourner makes a thrco-cornorcd mound 
of earth, and sprinkles cowdung and water on it. Ho strews 
turmeric powder, sets five earthen pots on five blades of sacred 
grass, three in one line and two at right angles. He fills these five 
pots with water, throws in a few grains of sesamum, and over their 
znoutiis lays a wheaton cake and a rice-ball. He plants small 
yellow flags in the ground, and, setting up the soul-stone, strews 
flowers before it, and waving burning frankincense and lighted, 
lamps prays the dead to accept the offering. If a crow comes and 
takes the right-side ball the dead died happy. If no crow comes 
the dead hod some trouble on bis mind. With much bowing he is 
told not to fret, his family and goods will be cared for, or if tho 
ceremony was not rightly done the fault will bo mended. In spite 
of these appeals, if for a couple of hours the crow will not take 
the rice, tho chief mourner touches the ball with a blade of sacred 
grass. He then takes the soul-stone and rubbing it with sesamum 
oil to queach tho hanger and thirst of the dead, he offers it a rico 
ball and water, and standing with it near water, facing the east, 
throws it over his shoulder into the water. This ends the tenth 
day ceremony. Daring these ten days Mends and relations grievo 
with the mourners staying with them daily, till dusk. On the 
eleveuth day the chief mourner goes to some charity-house or 
dharmshaJa to perform tho shrdddh or memorial service. In 
performing tho ahrdddh the ohief mourner' smears a plot of ground 
with cowdung and water, and placing a few blades of the. saci'od 
darbha grass on one side, sits on them, and draws rings of sacred 
grass on the ring-fingers of both his hands. He sets before him a 
lighted metal lamp, a water-pot, a cup, a ladle, aud a platter filled 
with flowers, grain, spices, and other articles.^ He dips.a sweet 
basil leaf in the water-oup, and sprinkles water from it over himself 
and the artioles of worship. For the gods he sets two blades of 


' The chief monmer is the eldest or the onlv son. If there is no son thoie is no 
yearly thrdddh, 

^ The details are : Bloweis, sircet basil leaves, sacred grass, barley, scsamnin, rico, 
butter, curds, nulk, sugar, sceated poirdor, frankincense, cotton wieks dipped iu 
butter, betel, plantains, and copper and silver coins. 
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sacred grass on two spots in front of Wm and a little to the right ; 
ho then shifts' liis sacred thread to his right shoulder and lays on 
hisleft six blades, three for paternal and three for maternal ancestors, 
praying both the gods and the ancestors to come and sit on the 
grass. Ho spreads sacred grass in front of the spots whore the gods 
and the forefathers are seated, and sets leaf-cups on them. From 
another leaf-cup he sprinkles water on the cups from the point of 
a sacred grass leaf. He lays sacred grass on the rims of the cups, 
partly fills them with water, putting barley in the gods' cups and 
sesnmum in the forefather’s caps, and lays betel, plantains, and copper 
coins before them. One after another the cups are taken up, smelt, 
and laid down. The sacred grass that lay on the rim of the cups is 
laid on the priest's right palm, and the sacred grass that was under 
the cups is held by the mourner in his own hand, and from it he 
pours water from the caps on the priest's hand. He piles the cups 
in three sets. Then his cook or some other elderly woman hands 
him a pound of freshly cooked rica In the rice he mixes a littio 
butter and barley and a few sweet basil leaves, rolls them into balls, 
and lays them on a bed of sacred grass. Over the balls he sprinkles 
water, flowers, sweet basil loaves, and scented powder, and lays on 
the top a thread fi'om his ^vaistcloth, and offers the balls cooked 
I'ico, vegetables, cakes, sweet milk, betel, a cocoanut, and copper and 
silver coins, waves lighted cotton wicks and camphor, and mokes a 
low bow. He takes the njiddle ball and smells it in the hope that it 
may lead to the blessing of a son. He pays the priest Is. to 4s. (8as.- 
E 3 . 2 ) and the priest retires. The chief mourner gathers the offerings, 
gives them to a cow, and closes the ceremony setting on the house- 
top a leaf-rplate filled with several dishes. On the evening of the 
twelfth day the chief mourner is brought home by relations 
and friends. Whon he reaches home he washes his hands and feet, 
and, standing on the edge of the veranda, with joined hands, 
dismisses tho company with low repeated bows. On the morning 
of tbo thirteenth day, to purify the spot on which the deceased died, 
it is made clean, a mound is raised over it, and a sacred fire is 
kindled. To raise the spirit of the dead from this world whero it 
would roam with demons and evil spirits to a place among the 
shades of the guardian dead, the shrdddh ceremony is again 
performed. When the second shfdddh is over part of the deceased’s 
property is given to Brahmans.' If the dead was a man, hi‘i clothes, 
bedding and cot, snufi-box, walking stick, and sacred- books are 
given ; if the dead was a married woman her wearing apparel, 
ornaments, combs, lucky necklaces, and vedpowder boxes ai’e given 
to married Brdbman women whose feet are washed with cocoanut 
water, A certain uncleanness or dishonour attaches to the BrAhmans 
who tako thoso presents. In return tho priest gives the mourner a 
little sugar to eat. Then, laying a little of each dish on the eaves 
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* Duriu" tho eliniddh the mourner lias to shift his sacred thread to his right 
shoulder wheu offering to the spirit of Uio dead, and to his left when offering to tho 
gods. When offering to the spirit of an ascetic or. sddhu tho tlircad is hung round 
the neck like a chain. 
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Chapter III. to feed the crows, the gaests and the chief mourner dine together, 
'OnniTiT^Aii guests HOW and then asking the chief mourner to taste the 

' dishes prepared with sugar. The chief dish is milk boiled with 

Wanans. sugar and spicos. In the erening relations and friends come and 

PJi.iss PR.imm, present the mourner with snnlf-colourcd turbans, one of them being 
Pcath. folded and placed on his head. Then the mourner, dressed in his 

usual clothes, leads the company to the nearest temple. 'At .the ‘ 
temple ho odors oil cocoauuts and money, and the others stand 
outside or come in and bow to tho gods. When his .offerings are 
oror, tho chief mourner leads the company back to his house, and 
dismisses them, and is free tofollow ms daily duties. This erening 
all the married women go to the houses of their parents, and the 
little married girls to tho houses of their husbands, and not a 
particle of cooked food is left in tho house. On the sixteenth day 
tho mourner performs a ceremony for tho dead that he may not 
suffer from hunger or thirst. Every month for a year this ceremony | 
is repeated, and after that on the' death day and also on the oorre- 
sponding.day of tho month in BhdJrapad or August- September, 
when the dead hover round their kinsmen's houses looking for food. 


Corpuiiu FunenU 


Besides the regular funeral ceremonies when death takes place at 
home, spooittl rites are sometimes performed when there is no body 
to burn. There may be no body to burn either becanso the deceased 
died in a distant land or was drowned at sea, or the burning may 
be syinboh'o, done while the person is alive, to show that he is dead 
to his family and caste. Sometimes when a wife has forsaken her 
husband and \vdl not return, he performs her funeral and from that 
day Avill never see her face again. Or if a Prabhu gives up his 
father's faith and turns Christian or Musalman, either at oi* after .his 
change his pai'onts perform his funeral rites. In these coses, the chief 
mourner with the family priest and one or two near relations go to 
the burning ground and spread the skin of a black antelope in a 
corner. On tho antelope skin the chief mourner lays three hundred 
and sbitypalas leaves, forty leaves for the head, ten for tho neck, one 
hundred for both arms, ten for tho ten fingers, twenty for the chest, 
forty for the belly, one hundred and thirty for the legs, andtenforths 
tea toes. Tying them by their stems with sacred grass in separate 
bunches and laying them on their former places, he spreads more 
grass on the leaves, and I'olls the whole into a bundlO a foot or 
eighteen inches long. He holds the bundle in front of him, mixes 
about a pound of wheat-flour honey and butter, and rubbing the mix- 
ture on the bundle draws a white cloth over it. At its top, for tho 
head ha places a cocoanut, for the brow a plantain leaf, for the 
teeth thirty-two pomegranate seeds, for the ears two pieces of shell, 
for the eyes two iavdi shells their corners marked with redlead, for 
the nose sesamum flower or seeds, for the navel a lotus flower, for* 
the arm houes two carrots, for the thigh bones two brinjals, lemons 
and Abrns or gmija berries for the breasts, and sea shells or a carrot 
for tho other parts. For the breath he puts arsenic, for the bile 
yellow pigment, for the phlegm sea foam, for the blood honey, for 
tie urine and excrement cow's urine and dung, for the seminal 
fluids quicksilver, for the hair of the bead the hair of a wild hog, for 
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the hail* of the body wool, aud for the flesh he sprinkles on the 
figure wot barley-flour honey and butter., IIo sprinkos milk, cui'ds, 
honey, butter, sugar, and water on the figure, and covers the lower 
part of it with a woollen cloth. Ha puts on its chest a sacred thread, 
I'Ound its neck a flower necklace, touches the forehead with sandal, 
and places on its stomach a lighted flour-lamp. The body is laid 
with its head to the south and is sprinkled with rice and the life of 
the dead is brought into it. When the lamp flickers and dies tho 
mourner offers the gifts and performs tho ceremonies which aro 
usually performed to a dying man. When tho lamp is out he I'aisea 
a pile of wood, and burns the figure with full rites, mourning ton days 
aud going through all tho after-death or shrdddh ceremonies.^ 

A few Prahhus aro of the Shaiv sect of Brahmanic Hindus, but 
most are followers of Shaukardchdrya (700-800) whoso representa- 
tive, the head of cho Shringori monastery in West Maisur, is tho 
pontiff of ah members of the Smart sect. Tho Smarts hold tho 
ekdvait or single belief that the soul and tho universe aro one. Few 
Prabhns become ascetics or religious beggars. In childhood all 
are taught Sanskrit prayers and know tho details of tho ordinary 
worship. But, except the women and some of tho older men, 
beyond marking feast days by specially good living, few attend to 
tho worship of tho gods or to tho rules of their faith. Each day on 
Woking the first thing a Prabhn looks at is a gold or diamond ring, 
a piece of sandalwood, a looking glass, or a drum. Ho rubs the 
palms of his bauds together aud looks at them for in them dwell 
tho god Govind and the goddesses Balcshmi and Sarasvati. Then 
he looks at the floor to which, as the house of tho god Niii’ayan and 
of his wifo Lakshmi, ho bows, sotting on it first his right foot and 
then his left. • Next with closed eyes, 023ening them only when 
before the object of his worship, he visits and bows to his house 
gods, his parents, his religions teacher, tho sun, tho basil plant, 
aud the cow. About nine, after his bath, ho goes to tho god-room 
to worship the house gods. On entering tho room ho walks with 
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Chap^ 111. inea<im'cil stops so tbafc liw right foot may bo the first to bo set on 
Population. stool in f wnt of tlio go<l j, Ilis houso gods aio .im-dl im i!?«s 

WniTun. 

/'« IMIS. 

It li'jion. 

(Uvijharu or tlio god-.' houao or on u high, wooden stool covered with 
a glass globu to s«vo the gods and their offerings from »ats.* In 
nordiipping his houso gods, tho lhabhu sc.its him<-elf before them 
on a low wooden ‘•tool, nnd, b.i>ii>g vorsc*., lays ashes on tho palm 
of his loft band, aud, covering the nabes with bis right hand, pouis 
Olio or two liullefuh of water on the nabcs, rubs them between t^ 
p-Uma of both Iwnda, and, with tlio right thumb, draws a line from 
tlio lip of tho iioso to tho niiddlo of tho brow, thenco to the comer 
of the right temple, nnd then back to the corner of tho left brow. 
JIo closes his h.iuds au tlut tho clirco middio fingers rub on each 
jwihii, opon.s them again, and draws lines on his brow, those from 
left to right with the right band iingci's, and those from right to 
lett with the tuft hand fingers, lie rubs ashes on bis throat, navel, 
left arm, brc.ist, right arm, shonlder.'i, elbows, back, ears, eyes, and 
head, .tnd washes his hands. Uo ties his top-knot, pours a ladleful 
of water on tho palm of his right hand, and turns his hand round 
Ids hcail. Ifo s.y’s his prayers or Mnilhi/as,^ sip? water, repeats tho 
immus of twenty-four gods, and, holding hi? left nostril with the 
first two lingers of his right hand, diWYs breath through his right 
nostril and closing that nostril with his thumb, holds his bre.ith 
while ho thinks tho Gayatri verao.** Uo raise.? his fingers, breathes 
through his loft nostril, and, with his .‘^acred thread hoeween his 
right thumb aud first finger, holding his hand in a bag called 
gomnki that is cow's-month or in tbo folds of his ^vaistcloth, he 
ten times says tho sacred vorso under his breath. Ho then sips 
water aud filling a ludlo mixes tho water witli.sandal powder and a 
few grains of ricc, and bowing to it spills it on tho ground. Ho 
takes a wator jar, sots it on his loft siuo, pours a ladlofnl of water 
into it, covers its mouth with hia right palm, rubs sandal powder 
nnd rico grains on tho outside, and drops llowors on it. He worships 
a little brass boll, ringing it and putting sandal powder, rice, and 


V*. jjVlVSf <0ilTV«| ObUiiUf* 


„ .. , .•B““«nii»y auaiipau, a JunaUevin 

tho form of the Imii orarrow-headstono a Vishnu in tho foiinof 
tho pierced ehulujnhii,' the conch or sbnnkh, and tho chalisanlii or 

disciismarkcd stone, a8nuor?«rya,nudothorfauiilygodsandgoddDsso3 

Tlicso images mo kopt oithorin a domo-shined wooden shnnocahea 


> Xho Mm orarrow-hcailcd broinj stone is fouml in tlio Narbada, 
s Tlio sMti'/idrn n a totiml black alono found lu tbo Gaodaki nver in Ncptl. It 
Bomcbnica bus holes in ilio sbapo of a con’s foot or of 4 tloucr prland, and U 
boliavcd to be bored by Visbim iu tho form of a norm, aud is spcually sacred os tho 
nbodo of Viabnu under tho mimo of i. ikshmi-NlrlljaD. 

a Hats arc tiaublcsomo in Ilinda boosos and aro oitbcr poisoned or caught ia 
traps, cveept on Ganesh’s Birthday in August nhcu hiUs of rico fiour, cocoanut 

scnapiugs, aud sugar aro thronn to them. 

literally joiiimg that is tniught, inclndcs religious meditation ond 
repeating of icrscs. It should bo repeated thneo a day, at sniinse, noon, aud sunset. 
Moat Btabhus say prayers in tbo inoiuing, nono at noon, and a few at night. 

‘ This I cry holy and societ verso shoiifil ev cry d-ay bo thought on. It runs ; Om ! 
Earth I Sky I Ueavon I lot us think tbo adorable light, tho sun ; may it lighten our 
miuda. Compaio Descartes (1611) (Meditation IIL Tbo Nustcncc ol^ God) ; mil 

now closo my eyes, stop iny cars, call anny lily senses and liugcr over tbo 

tbought of God, ponder Ins attributes, anti giuo on tho beauty <» tbis marveUoua 
light? Bene Descartes by Kicliard I.owndc3, 151 and 108. 
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flowers on it. Ho worsliips the conch, shell and a small metal • Chapter III. 

water-pot which ho fills with water for tho gods to drink. Ho Population. 

takes the last day’s flowers, smells them, and puts them in a basket wbmeiis 

so that they may bo laid in a corner of his garden and not trampled PK.iaHW. 

under foot. He sets the gods in a copper plato, and bathes them 

with milk, curds, butter, honey, and sugar, and, touching them with •' 

sandal powder and rice, washes thorn in cold water,' and dries them 

with a towel, and patting them back in their places, with the tip 

of tho right ring-finger marks tho liuff with white sandal 

powder and Ganpati and Surya with red. Ho sprinkles the gods 

with turmeric, i-ed and sceiited powder, and grains of rice. Ho 

sprinkles the ling with white flowers and Ganpati with rod, tho lint/ 

and Hlutligmtn with hcl and sweet basil leaves, oild Ganpati with 

bent grass or diivm. Ho lays sugar or cooked food beforo them and 

rings a boll which he keeps on ringing at intorrals during the wholo 

service. He oifers them sugar, covering it with a basil leaf and 

sprinkling water over the leaf, and drawing a towel over his face, 

waves his fingers before the gods, and prays them to accept the 

offering. Waving burning frankincense a lighted butter lamp and 

camphor, and taking a few flowers in his open hand.s, ho stands 

behind tho low stool on which he had been sitting and repeating 

versos lays tho flowers on tho gods’ heads, passes his open palms • ' 

above the flames, rubs them over his face, and going round the dome 

whore tho gods’ images ai’O kept, or if thoro is no room turning 

himself round, bows to tho ground and withdraws. 

Ho goes to the stable, sits on a low woodon stool boforo tlio cow, 
throws a few grains of rico at hor, pours water ovor her feet, touches 
her head with sandal and other powdors, rico, and flowers, offers her 
sugar, waves a lighted lamp, and goes round hor once, thrice, 
five, eleven,' or ono hundred and eight times, and, filling a ladlo 
with water, dips the end of her tail in it and drinks, AVith tho same 
details he worships tho basil plant,- and last of all tho sun, hoforo 
whom he stands on ono foot rasting tho other foot against his hcol, 
and looking toward tho sun and holding out his hoUowod hands 
bogs tho god to be kindly. Then taking an offering or arghija, of 
sosamum barley rod sandal and water in a copper hoat-slmped 
vessel, he holds it on his head and presents it to tho deity. Those 
rites are generally performed in the morning, either by tho master 
of the house if ho has tho mind and the time, or by a Brdhm.an, who 
is a different man from tho family priest and is pjiid ono or two 
shillings a month.^ Boforo taking tWr morning meal tho older 


* During tlio Divdli holidays tho gods are mhhea with scented powder and 
D&tbcd in warm water. 

* To Prahhiis, TuUi, Krishna's wife, is thohoHcstof plants. Ko Prahlm baclsyardia 
without its lulsi pot in an oigUt-cornercd alUr. Of its stalks .and roots ros.-iriea and 
neeklaces aro mado. Mothers worship it praying for a hlcssiugon their huahands and 


3 A hired Briihmaii in worsliipping tho family gods uses w,ator not milk, and in 
some cases tho m, aster of tho iionso bathos tho gods in water. On great worahhw or 
■^hap^jas, the go^ am bathed first in milk and then in water. In tho oveninns a 
Hindu does not bathes his gods but puts fresh tlowors on them, offers thorn suaw to 
cat, and wavoa a lighted lamp bc/oro them, * ^ 
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women of tho house, cspeciall7mclows, toll their headfai sittinffonthe 
low Ktqols ill tho god-room with rosaries in thoir hands, I’fe other 
women worship the gods and the basil plant when their InnuV ]!; 
hayo goiio to office. ^ At any time in tho morning or ovening, before 
taking their inealsj tho boys come into tha god-room and Miy 
Sanskrit prayers. 


JTo'rfADoju. 'I’ho Hindu month has tiro parts, tho bright fortnight called the 
shnddh or sh itUa paksha that is the clean half, and tho dark fortnight 
called tho vtulifa or hishia paksha tliat is tho darkliolf. Each 
fortniglit has fifteen lunar days called tiihisi tho first praiipaia, 
the second doiltnat tho third tho fourth ehaturtlii, tho fifth 

panehami, the bixtkshashthi, tho sorenth saptami, tho eighth othlami, 
the ninth misami, tho tenth dashami, tho cloventh ekddashi, tho 
twelfth deddashi, the thirteonth Imtjodashi, the fourteenth ehaliir~ 
dashi, tho fifteenth in tho bright half is purnima or full-moon, and 
in tho dark half amdoamja, literally with-living, that is when there 
is no moon because tbo sun and moon live together. Of these tho 
fiist lunar day which is called pddua both in tho bright and dark 
fortnights is thought ludcy for any small ceremony. Thero are 
three leading first days Gudi-pddva the banner-first in bright Oluiitra 
or March -April, Jiali-praiipada Hali’s first in blight Kdrtils or 
October- November, tiadJje-pdtha tho grandfather’s first in Athriiv 
or September- October.® Two second days are specially sacred, 
Yamdiiiliifa Yam’s second in bright Kdrlui or October -Norembor - 
also called lihuubij or the brothoris second and Mahdbij or the 
second. Two tliird ihiys are important Akshayatriliya or tho undying 
third in bright Vaishdkh or April-May, and Uantdlika or the 
bent-gross third in bright H/idibapor^ October -November. Yonrtb 
day are of two kinds, Vindyaki or Gaupati’s in the light half, and 
Sankashii or troublesome fonrtbs in tho dark balls. The sankasMis 
are by somo kept as evil-averting fasts. On all bright fourths 
and specially on tho fourth of Bliddrapad or August- September, 
Ganpati is worshipped, and at nino at night, after bowing to tho 
moon, rico balls are eaten. Of fifth days, Ndgpauehami or the 
cobr.'i’s fifth in bright Skrdmn or July- August, Rishipanchami or 
the soers’ Htli in Bhddrapad or August -September, Zalitdpanehami 
or Lalita’s ^th in bright Ashvin or October- November, Vasmt- 
panekaiiii tho spring, and Ranypanchami the colour fifth in bright 
Rhdlgun or March- Apnl. Two-sisths are important Vaniashasm 
or tho Pulso sixth in bright Shtdoan or July-Angnst, and the 
Ohampdslmhtiii or tho Ohampa sixth in bright Margashirh or 
December- January.® Of tho sevenths two are important Bhilai 


I Time rosMica or maJas hiwo one hundred and eight beads made either of rough 
broTmlc^ cidled riidiaiiJlo or of hgbt trowj) Oifei wood, Whilo saying his 
at each prayer drops u bead, and those whose derotions are silent 
LTthphanrw!5i1b?rS^^f»ba^fpecuto caUedthe cow's mouth er 
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or tho cold sorentU in bright Shravan or July- August, and Bath 
or the car soventh in ‘bright Magh or Januaiy- February. Of the 
eighths one is important Janma or the birth eighth, that is Krishna's 
birthday also called Gakid from Krishna’s birthplace. Of the 
ninths one is important Bam or Bdm’s birthdiiy in bright Ohaitra 
or April -Slay. Of the tenths-, all of which aro holy and kept as fasts 
by the strict, the'^chief is Vijaija, or Victory tenth the same as 
Basant in bright Ashvin or September- October. Of the elevenths, 
all of which aro holy and kept as fusts by the strict, two ore 
important the Ashddh eleventh m bright Ashtidh or Juno- July, and 
the Kdriik eleventh in hvighb Eartik or October- November. Of 
the twelfths, all of which are holy and kept as fasts by the strict, 
two are important Fd7«fl» or the Dwarf Vishnu's Twelfth in bright 
Bhddrapad or August -September, 'and Vdgh or tho Tiger's 
Twelfth in dark Ashvin or October-November. Of tho thirteenths 
called Pradosli or evening, because on that day food cannot be 
eaten before Icoldiig at the stars, all aro sacred to Shiva, and one is 
specially sacred if the day falls on a Saturday. jOf these tho chief 
is Dhan or the Wealth Thirteenth in dark Ashvin or October- 
November. Of tho light fourteenths t^vo are held in honour 
Anant or Vishnu's Fourteenth in Bhddrapad or September- October, 
and Vailcunt or Vishnu's Heavou's Fourteenth in Kdrlih or 
November - December. All tho dark fourteenths ai*e called Shimiiris 
or Shiv's nights. Tho chief are Eark or tlTo demon Nark's 
Fourteenth in Ashvin or Ootobor-Novombor and Mahdshivardlri 
or tho Great Shiv's night in Mdgh or February- ilarch. Of tho 
fifteenths tho bright fifteenth as Furnimds or Full Jfoons aro sacred. 
There are five chief full moons Vata or tho Banyan Full Moon iu 
Peshth or May- June, E'dndi or tho Coconnut Full Moon in Shrdvan 
or July -August, Kojdguri or the Waking Full Moon in Ajj/ii-jw or 
October-November, tho F//nsorPur»n expounder also called tho 
Tripuri or Three Demons' Full Moon in Kdrtik or November - 
December, and Hutdshtiui or tho Firo Full Moon also called Holi 
or Shimga in Vhdlgun or itarch-April. On tho drn’k fifteenths 
called Amdedshgas or together-dwellings cakes aro offered to tho 
spirits of tho dead. Three together-dwellings or no-moon nights aro 
specially holy, Divdli or Lamp No-Moon, also called Fithori or 
Spirits No-Moon in Shrdvan or August- September, Sarvapitri or 
All Spirits’ No-Moon iu Bhddrapad or September- October, and a 
second or greater JDivdli or Lamp No-Moou in Ashvin or October- 
Novombor. If no-moon day falls on a Mondav it is called Somvati 
or the Monday No-Moon. This is a specially holy day on which 
Prabhu men and women bathe early and g^vo Brahmans money. 

Of tho days of tho week. Sunday or Adilvdr is sacred to tho sun. Tho 
8UU is a red man seated in a car, rvith a quoit, and sometimes a lotus 
in his hand, driving a team of sovon horses. Tho sun is the father 
of some of the heavenly boings, and among men of tho Ksliatriya 
or warrior iwce. Ho is the oyo of God, or God himself j Brahma in 
tho morning, Vishnu at noon, and Mah4dov at night. Sunday is a 

. good day for sowing seed, for beginning to build, for holding a.firo 
sacrifice, for planting a garden, for beginning to reign, for singing 
and playing, for starting on a journoy, for eorring a king, for 
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buying or giving away a cow or an os, for leorning and teaching 
byrnnsj for taking and giving medicine, for buying weapons gold 
and copper articles and dress. It is unlup)^ for girl to coiuo of 
age on Sunday ; she will die a widow. It unlucky to travel west, 
and a lizard falling on one’s body means of wealth. On Sunday 
nights a green robe should be worn. 

Monday or Somvd/r is sacred 'to the The moon is a male 

deity, largo gentle and kindly, youngand sweot-faced, a warrior with 
four aims, a mace in one and a lotus in o**ol'h®r, seated on a white 
antelope. Monday is good for beginning a vrur, mounting a newhorso 
elephant or chariot ; for buying flowers, cPl'hes, hay, plants, trees, 
water, ornaments, conch-shells, pearls, silver, sugarcane, cows, and 
^e-bufialoes. It is unlucky for a girl to eproo of age on a Monday ; 
her children will die, A blow from a falliPg lizard brings wealth 
At night a parti-coloured robe should bo nforn. 

Tuesday called Maagaladr or the day (?f fhe planet Mars. The 
planet ilars, who is sprung from the sweat of Mahiidey’s brow and 
the earth, is four-armed, short, 'and fire-coioo^’®^ ® warrior, 

quick-tempered, overbeai*ing, and fond of excitement. Tuesday is 
good to fight and to forge or work with f® steal, poison, burn, 
kill, tell lies, hire soldiers, dig a mine, aJl<l,hiiy coral. If a girl 
comes of age on ‘Tuesday she commits suicide. A blow from a 
falling lizard takes away wealth On Tuesday nights a rod loba 
should be worn. 

Wednesday is called Budhvdr the planet Mercury’s day. The 
planet Mercury is the son of the moon an^ » star. ^ He is middle- 
sized, young, clever, pliable, and eloquent, in u warripr’s dress, and 
seated in a lion-drawn car. Wednesday is good for becoming a 
craftsman, for study, for service, for writingj for painting, for selling 
metals, for making friends, and for argpiuff" It is unlucky for 
gomg north. If a girl comes of age on ^ Wednesday she bears 
daughters. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth. On 
Wednesday night yellow should he worn. 

Thursday, Brihaspatcar, the planet Jupiter’s day, is sacred to 
Brihaspati the teacher of the gods. He is n ^is® oi*! Bnlhman, 
large, yellow-skinned and four-armed, seato'i o® ® horse. Thursday 
is a good day to open a shop, to wear omaiPejrts, t® charity, to 
woralup the planets, to leai-n reading and ''^ritiug'- I'®r a inariied 
woman it is good for such pious acts as ^vdl prolong her inarried 
life, for buying clothes, for house work, for going on pilgrimage, 
for sitting in a chariot or on a horse, for jpaking new, oniamouts, 
and for taking medidao. It is a bad ““7 f®r south. 

Thursday is a good day for a gii’l to come of age she will boar sons. 
A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth* On i'hursdoy nights 
white should bo worn. 

Friday or Shuhravar, the planet Vedas’ ^ay, is sacred^ to 
Shukra the Brahman teacher of the giadfs, gentlo, oa^lovnig, 
middle-agod, with four arms. Ho is seated o“ ^ horse. Fnday is 
the proper day for worshipping Bdldji. It a great ^y for eating 
parched gram. Clerics club together to lay jn a store at their othees, 
and women, to freo their husbands fi’om debt, send presents of 
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parolicd gram to ilarfitLa sclioola. Friday is a good day for buying 
precious stones, sandalwood, clotbca, a cow, treasure, for sowing 
seed, for making ornaments, and for a woman to sing or hear singing. 
It is a bad day to go west. A girl wbo comes of ago on a Friday 
boars djiugbters. A blow from n falling lizard brings wealth. On 
Fi’idny nights a white robo should bo worn. 

Saturday, called (S/taimir or the slow mover, is the planet Saturn's 
day. Shanvdr, a Shudra somo say a Ghnndal by caste, is four-armed, 
tall, thin, old, ngly, and lame, with long hair nails and tooth, 
riding on a black vulture. Ho is sour-tompered and bad, the piitrou 
of evil-doers, who on Saturdays make offerings at his shrine, 
Saturdivy is good to buy metal, swords,’ and slaves, to sin, to steal, 
to make poison, to enter a now house, to tie an elephant at ono's 
door, and to preach. It is a bad day to travel cast and to start 
on a journey. Children who eat gram on Saturdays bring poverty 
and become horses. A girl W’ho comas of age on Saturday becomes 
a bad character. A blow from a falling hz.ard takes away \vcalth. 
On Saturday nights a black robe is worn. 

Tho twelve Hindu months are, Ohaitm or March- April, Vaishdkh 
or April-May, Jeshta or May-June, AaMdhor Jimo-Jiily, Shrdvan 
or July -August, or August - Soptember, Ashvin or 

September -October, Kdrlik or Octobor-Novombor, Miirgnshirah or 
Novembor-Dccoraber, Pauah or Decoinbor- January, Magh or January- 
Fobruary, and FAlgnn or February -March. Of these moutlis Shrd- 
van or July-August is tho hoh'ost. Almost every day in Shydvaii 
is either a fast or a feast. Its Mondays aro holy to Shiv, its 
Tuesdays to Shiv’s mwiiso ilangJilagnuri, its Fridays to Vishnu, 
and its Saturdays to Hauumant. Besides tho regular months, c.vtra 
or adhik mouths aro occasionally added, and, sometimes, though 
more rarely, a month is dropped and called tho kaliag mda or 
dropped month.* 

Of special fast and feast days there aro altogether twenty-six. 
Of tlioso tliroo como in Gliaitra or March- April, Gudipddva or tho 
Banner-first the SlUilivahiln now year on tho bright first. Ram’s 
Birthday on the bright ninth, and Hanunidn’s Birthday on tho 
bright fifteenth or full-moon; ono in Vaiahdkh or April -hfay, 
Akshay or tho Immortal 'fhird of tho bright half ; ono in Jeahla or 
May- June, tho Banyan Full-Moon; ono iu Aahddli or Juno- July, 
tho bright oloveuth ; four in Shrdvaiiov July -August, Oobra Day 
on the bright fifth, Oocoauut Day ou tho full-raoou, Krishna’s 
Birthday ou tho dark eighth, and Durga’s Attendants Day ou tho 


^ I'rofGSMor Kcru Laksluiun Cl>l>3tr4 lina kindly given tliu following oxi>l.vnation of 
extra and aupptisbcil inouths. Ah tho Hindu year ia a lunar year fitted to bolar 
periuds it falla bhort of tho solar yc.ar by eleven days, or in tlircu years by a inuutli 
and tlirco days. To cacli of tliu twclvu lunar mouths onu of tho tweivu Zodiav.il 
divibiousor mahrdiUa is .vlluttcd, and as tbo mid-rUiiU vary in length from tweiity.uiuo 
to thirty-two and a half d.ays, wkilo tho liiiuir months are ail alwut twenty-muo and 
a half days, it sometimes Imppous that a lunar mouth passes without any sankrdnl 
.and bomotimes that two MukrdnU fall in tbo samo lunar month. If ua'iaiiMnt 
falls a month ia put in and if two taiiki-dnia fall a month is suppte-eicd. Kxtm 
mouths do not como at regular intervals, but in Jiiiietccn yisin suveu of tlicm occur, 
ftnpprcsbcd mouths are rarer :thuia.st was iu 1S23 (£Au4' 17*11], the uext will fall iu 
19fil {S/iak 18So). 
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no-moon; seven in R/tadrajparf or Augnat- September, Haritalika’s 
Day on the bright thirds Ganpati’a Birthday on the* bright fourth, 
the -Seers’ Day on the bright fifth, Gauri’s Day on the bright eighth 
or ninth, Ydman’s Day on the bright twelfth, Anant's Day on the 
bright fourteenth, and All Sonia Day on the dark fourteenth ; three 
in Ashvin orSeptember-October, Dasara the bright tenth, Kojdgari 
the full-moon, and the first two Divdli days the dark fourteenth 
and fifteenth ; three in Kdrtih or Ootober-November, the Iwt two 
Dimli days the first and second of the bright half, the last of which 
is also known as Tam's Second, the Basil Wedding-day on the 
bright eleventh, and the Lamp Rull-Moon; one in Paush or 
December-January, a variable lunar day Maiar SanTcrdii or the 
Sun's entry into Capricorn; one in Mdgh 'or January- February 
Shiv’s Night on the dark fourteenth; and ono in Fdlgun or 
February- March the Holi FuU-Moon. 

Oudipddva, the Banner First, is the first day of Ohaiiva at Maroh- 
April and the first day of the Shfilivahdn year. The day is sacred 
to the Deccan king Shfilivahan whose nominal date is A.n. 78. The 
story is that in Pratishthan or Paithan ou.the Goddvaii, about forty 
miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, the daughter of a Brdhman became 
with child by Shesh the serpent king, and was turned out of the city. 
She went to live among the potters and bore a son named Shali- 
vabdu. As a child Shalivahdn mortialled armies of clay figures, 
drilled his playfellows, and settled their quarrels showing surprising 
talent and wisdom. Nows of his talent came to Somlcrdnt the king. 
He sent for the boy, bat the boy would not come. The king brought 
troops to take him by force, and Sbdlivahdn breathed life into his 
clay figures, defeated the Mng, and took his throne. On this day 
Prabhus bathe early in the morning, ruh themselves with scented 
oil, and to secure sweets for the rest of the year eat' a leaf of the 
bitter nim, Azadirachta indica. From one of the front "windows 
of every Prabhn’a house a bamboo pole is stretched, capped with 
a silver or brass water-cup, a silk \vaistcloth hanging to it as a flag, 
with a long garland of bachelor’s button-flowers and mango leaves. 
Below the flag, in a square drawn by lines of quartz powder, is a' 
high metal or wooden stool, and on the stool, in honour^ of tho 
water-god, is a silver or brass pot full of fresh water on whose 
mouth ore set some mango leaves and a cocoannt. After an hour 
or two the ^vater-pot and stool are taken into the house, but the 
flag is left flying till evening. During tho day a Brahman reads 
out Maratha almanacs, telling whether the season will bo hot or 
wet, healthy or sickly, and for each person whether the year wll 
go well or iU -with him. In the evening eveiy family has a specially 
rich dinner. New year’s day is good for beginning a house, putting 
a boy to school, or starting a business. 

Eight days later on the ninth of Ohaiim, or about tbo beginning 
of April, comes Rdvinavami or Rdm’s Ninth, tho birthday of 
the seventh incaimarion of Yishnn, Bam, tho hero of the R^iniaynn 
"who became man to fight Rivan tho giant-ruler of Ceylon. For 
eight days preparations have been made, lldm’s temples are white- 
"washed, adorned with paintings and brightly lighted at night. Mon 
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and women throng them to hear Brahmans read the Rdmnyan, 
and ^richtses' or Bum's slaves preach his praises.' On the ninth 
or birthday before noon, Prabhus, ospeoially men and children, 
flock in holiday dress to Barn's temple, and listen to a preacher 
telling how Bdm was born, and to dancing-girls singing and 
dancing. At noon, the hour of birth, the preacher retires, and comes 
again bringing a cocoannt rolled in a shawl like a newborn babe, 
and showing it to the people lays it in a cnidlo. Ho tells the 
people that this is the god who became man to kill the wicked 
Biivan. The people rise, bow to the god, and fall of joy toss rod- 
powder, fire guns, and pass to each other sunthvada or presents of 
powdered dry ginger and sugar. Then all but the devout go homo, 
and dine freely on wheat cakes, butter, sugar, milk, and fruit, rice 
fish and flesh being forbidden. In the evening they flock to the 
temples once more to hear Biim's praises. 

Sis days after Barn’s birthday, on the bright fifteenth or full- 
moon of Ghailra, generally, early in April, comes the birthday of 
Bum’s general Hanumdn the monkey-god. In Hanumdn’s temples 
Brdhman preachers tell Hanumdn's exploits. Some old Prubhu 
w’omen keep the day as a fast eating nothing but fruits and roots. 

About eighteen days later on the third of Vaishakh, generally 
about the beginning of May, comes tho Undying 'I'hird or 
AJishayalritiya. It gets its name because being tho first day of tho 
Satija Yu(j or tho first cycle it is believed to secure tho merit of 
permanency to any act performed on tho day. For this reason gifts 
of earthen jars, fans, umbrellas, shoes, and money made to Brdhmuns 
have a lasting valuo both to the giver and to his dead fi’ionds. Tho 
day is not specially kept either os a feast or os a fast. 

Tho Vad Pornima or Banyan Full-Moon falls about five weeks 
later on the JcsIUa full-moon, generally early in Juno. On this day, 
to prolong their husbands’ lives, Prabhu women hold a festival in 
honour of Sdvitri from which the day is also called Yadsdvitri or 
Sdvitri’s Banyan. This lady, who was tho daughter of kiug Ashva- 
pati, chose os her husband Satyavan tho son of king Uumatsen. Soon 
after Sdvitri made her choice tho seer Ndrad came to Ashvnpati 
and told him that Dumatsen had become blind and lost his kingdom, 
and was wandering in tho forests with his wife and son. Ashvapati 
wished his daughter to change her choice, but she Avould not, and, 
though tho seer told her that within a year of their marriage her 
husband would die, she refused to give him up. Seeing that she 
was not to bo shaken, Ashvapati marched into tho forest, and, giving 
his daughter a largo dowry, married her to Satyuvdn. For a year 
she served her husband and his father and' mother. Two days 
before tho close of tho year, when according to tho seer’s prophecy 
her husband must die, Sdvitri began to fast. On tho second day, 
though she asked him to stay at homo, Sutyavdn took his axe and 
wont into the forest. Sdvitri followed and iu spite of her prayers 
Satyavdn went on and fell dead as ho was hacking a fig tree. As 
Savitiu sat by him weeping, Yamu, the god of death, camp and took 
Satyavdn's soul, Sdvitri followed him and prayed him to give hor 
back hor husband’s soul. Yam refused, bu^ Sdvitri persisted, until 
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lie promised to give bor anything short of her husband’s life. She 
■ asked that her fatlier-iudaw might regain his sight and Yam 
granted this boon ; SAvitri still followed Yam and, refusing to let' 
him go, gained from him her father-in-law’s kingdom, a hundred 
sons for her father, and sons" for herself. Then she once moio 
pleaded, 'How can I have children if yon. take my husband,’ and , 
the god, pleased with her faith, granted her prayer. She went back * 
to the tree and touched her dead hnsband, and he rose, and they 
returned together to their home. She touched her fatlier-m-law’s 
eyes and brought back tbeir sight, and with his sight, he received 
his kingdom. On* the morning of this day, after bathing and< 
dressing in rich silk clothes, married Prabhu women worship the 
Indian fig tree or vad. In front of a Wall where pictures of a vad 
and ajpipal tree have been painted, the woman seta a high wooden 
stool with a vad twig on it, and sits on a low wooden stool and 
worships the twig. When the woi-ship is over she gives the priest 
a present called vdhan and touching it with the end of her robe 
repeats verses.^ She gives the priest ond to two shillings, and the 
priest touching her brow with redpowder mid throwing a few 
groins of rice over her, blesses her saying, ‘ May you remain mar- 
ried till your life’s end and may god bless yon with eight sons ’ 
The chief dish on this occasion is mango-juice and fine soft»rice- 
dour cakes called pUhpolis. Some women in performing this cere- 
mony live for three days on fruit, roots, and milk. 

About twenty-six days after the Banyan Pull-Moon, generally 
about the beginning of July, the eleventh of Ja/iud’or June- July 
is kept in honour of the Summer Solstice, that is the twenty-first of 
June. This is the beginning of the gods’ night, when, leaning on 
Shesh the serpent king, the gods sleep for four months. 

About three weeks later on the bright fifth of Shrdvan, generally 
about the end of July, Prabhn women worship the nag or cobra. 
On a wooden stool nine snakes are drawn with sandalwood powder 
or redlead. Of the nine two are fall grown and soven are young; 
one of the young snakes is crop-tailed. At the foot is drawn a 
tenth snake with seven small ones, a woman holding a lighted lamp, 
a stone slab, and a well with a snake’s hole close to it. All married 
women sit iu front of the drawing and each throws over it parched 
grain, pulse, round pieces of plantains, cucumber, and cocoa 
kernel. Leaf-oups filled with milk and pulse aro placed close by, 
redlead is sprinkled, and flowers are .laid on the redlead. They 
pray the snakes to guatd them and their families and withdraw. 
The eldest among them ^thers the children of the honso and tells 
them this story of the Nme Snakes and the Woman with tho Lamp. 

A village headman had seven danghters-in-law. Six of thorn he 
liked and the seventh ho hated, and, becanso she was an oiphan, bo 
.p,ndA her do all tho honsework and live on scraps left in the cooUng 


1 The niesent inclndca a round bamboo b.uLoli with a bodicctlotb, a looking 
five alass bangles, a nccklaoo ol bJack glass beads a gold button, a comb, 
rnTilt’ roniS redpotrdcr bo\e 3 , lamp-black and iurmenc, fivo mangoes, a cocoanut, 
anrcuUng pnlae, a glass spangle, and a copper com, Hio ^hole is corned with 
^Sj^sr^bamboi bwk^t rolled roanS with threaS. 
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pots. Ono day, ■while the soVon girls wove at the honso well, the six 
vvoro boasting that thoir relations had como to toko them homo for 
a feast; the seventh was silent, she had no homo to go- to. 
their hole close by a male and female snake overheard the talk, and 
the male snake told his wife, who was then with young,. that ho 
would ask the seventh daughter-in-law to thoir feast and keep her 
till his wife’s confinement was over. “'In the afternoon, when tho 
■orphan wont to graze the cattle, the male snake, in the form of a 
handsome youth, came to her and said ; ‘ Sister, I am one day coming 
to take' you home, so when I come ha ready.' One day when the 
house people had dined, the orphan took the cooking pots to clean 
hy' the well side. She gathered the scraps in one pot and wont to 
bathe on the other side of the well. While she was bathing the 
female snake came out of her hole and ate the scraps. Tho orphan 
came back tp fat her dinner, and finding it gono, instead of cursing 
the thief, she blessed him, saying, ‘May tho stomach of the eater 
ha cooled' Hearing those words tho female snake was overjoyed, 
and told her husband to los'er no time in bringing the orphan home. 
The male snake, taking human form, went to tho headman's house 
and told the orphan he was come to take her homo. She asked no 
questions and went. As they went the snake told hor who ho was, 
and that on entering his hole ho would turn into a snako. She was 
'to hold him fasiiby the tail and follow. Trusting and obedient tbo 
girl followed tho snake, and, at the bottom of tho hole, found a 
beautiful gold house inlaid with gems, and in the middle, on a 
hanging swing of precious stones, a female snake big with young. 
While the orphan held a lighted lamp tho snako gave birth to seven 
young ones. Ono of them climbed on to tho gii’l and she in her 
fright lot fall the lamp and it cut off part of tho snake's tail. When 
the brood of snakes grew up they laughed at tho crop-tailed snako, 
and ho in anger, finding how ho had been maimed, vo-vved to kill 
the headman's daughter. Ho made his way into tho honso on a day 
which chanced to he Ndg27ancliami Day. He found tho girl worship- 
ping snakes and laying out food for them. Pleased ■with hor 
kindness the crop-tailed snake kept quiet till the girl loft the room, 
ato tho offering, and went back and told his parents of tho girl’s 
devotion. The old snakes rewarded her freely, making hor rich and 
tho‘ mother of many children. When tho stoiy is over tho children 
and tho rest of tho fomily have a good meal, cWfly of- rico-llour 
balls. Bands of sn.ake-charmer8 go about calling on people to 
worship their snakes, and the people worship them, offering parched 
pulse, grain, milk, and a copper coin. On tho same day a fan* is 
hold in honour of snakes. Prabhu women fill leaf-oups -with milk 
and pulse and place them in comers of the garden for snakes to feed 
on. As they are hurtful to snakes, no grinding baking or boiling 
are allowed in Prabhu houses on tho Cobra’s Fifth. ° 

^ About ten days later, generally early in August, on tbo fnll-moon 
of bhmvan, comes Cocoanut Day or Hfdrli-pornima. In tbo even- 
ing, after a Hearty afternoon meal, Prabhu men and children 20 
to tbo river side, and .to 'win the favour of tbo water throw m 
cocoanuts. On going borne the men and children are seated on low 
-wooden stools, and the women of -the house wavir a lighted lamp 
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round their faces, the men according' to their means presentmu 
them with la. to 12*. (80s.- Ea. 6). • 

• Eight dap_ after, about the middle of August, comes a festival in 
honour of Krialma, either his birthdaj or the day aftenvhenhe tos- 
taken to Gokul. The story is that Kansa, Krishna’s uncle, hearinB ’ 
that toahua .would cause his death, tried to destroy him as a cluld • 
bub failed. This is the.cowherds’ great day. Covering themselves 
with dust and holding hands they dance in a circle, iallinir out- 
Govinda, Gopdla, Nai-fiyana, Hari, Curds, milk, and cold ivatev arc ‘ 
thrown over them, and they get presents of cocoanuts, plantains, and 
money. Those who keep the birthdiiy observe it as a fast ; those 
who keep the second or Gohil CJj observe it ns a fonaf 

About a week after, at the Sltrdvan new-moon, generally towai’ds 

• the end of August, comes the worship of the PUhonjda or attendants 
of the goddess. Dnrga. Married women with children alive bathe- 
iu the early morning and fast. On a high stool or wall redlead ■ 
pictures of Dnrga’s sixty-fonr attendants are drawn and wor- 

• shipped. Then the oldest woman of the family offers the goddesses 
ihe leaves of akteen kinds of trees and flowers and a bunch of fire 
to twenty-one cocoanuts, and prays her to bless the children of the 
house. ' Then, arranging dishes of prepared food round her, the 
worshipper calls the raildren one by one, asking them in turn who 
is worthy to eaf the offeiangs. The child answers, I am worthy. 
This is thiioe repeated and the worshipper touches the child's 
brow with redlead, and, throwing grains of rice over it, blesses it 
and gives it the plate. The children and grown people sit down 
togetW and eat (he food. 

Three weeks later in Bkddrapad or August- September comes, n 
fast iu honour of the maid Alika. A king’s daughter had rowed to 
wed none but Shiv. Her father, not Imowing of her vow, offered 
her in marriageto Vishnu. Hearing this the king’s daughter, with the' 
help of her maid retired to adeepforost, refusing to move unless she 
was allowed to marry Shiv. In her hononr, getting up early in the 
morning Prabhn women bathe, wash their hair and patting on a sill; 
robe and bodice draw a quartz sqnare and in it set a high wooden 
stool. Sitting before it on a low stool they lay. a handful of sand in the 
middle of the high stool and with the sand make flgnrcs of Piirvati 
and Sakhi, Shiv's wife and maid, and iu front of them a ling.^ Those 
three they worship with flowers and the loaves of skteen Mnds of 
trees, and as in the Vadsdiatri fast present the Bnihman priest with 
two round bamboo baskets and la to 2s. (8os,-Ee. 1) in money. 
On'this day women drink no water and eat nothing but plantains 
and melon or ehibud. Hext morning they again worship tho sand 
images, offering them cooked rice and curds and cast thorn into tho ’ 
river, or into some out-of-the-way place. 

Hext, on the fourth oi Bkddrapad, generally late inAngnst, comes 
the birthday of Ganesh or Ganpati, tho god of wisdom and of 
beginnings, in figure a &t man, seated, vyith four handsj and an 
elephant's head. Of the stories of Gonpati's birth the comoaoncst 
is that Pamti, Shiv's wife, from oil and turmeric rubbed off her own 
body, made a mim and set bim to guard her door. Shiv coming 
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in, annojed at being stopped by the mtcbmabj cut off bis bead. 
Hearing this Parvati demanded that ber son's life should bo restored, 
and Sbiv going into tbe forest cut off a one-tusked sbe-elepbant's 
bend and setting it on Ganpati's shoulders brought back bis life, 
making him for his trustiness god of wisdom. 

Somo time before Gaupati's birthday tbe reception ball is 
whitewashed and painted, a wooden framework or other seat is 
made ready, and the room is filled with rich farnitnre and at 
night is brightly lit. On the morning of the feast day the head 
of the house and some childron and serrants, with music and a 
palanquin, go to the mai'ket and buying an image of the god,^ 
scat it in the palanquin, and bring it homo. At the house the 
mother of the family wares a lighted lainp before the god and 
it is laid do^vn till the head of f house is ready to woinhip it. 
It is then set in the shrine and with tbe help of the family priest 
verses are recited that fill the image with the presence of the god. 
The image of a ihouse, Gaupati’s pet charger, is placed close to it. 
After the worship, the head of the house, with a lighted lamp in his 
hand and with his sons and relations round him, standing in front of 
the image, plays and sings hymns in praise of the god. This is done 
, shortly in l>he morning and in the evening at greater length. At the 
end of the service sweetmCiUts are handed round among the guests 
and family. In the morning of the first day, at tho end of the 
worship, tho family feast on sweet-spiced rice-flour balls, and in tho 
evening the mice are allowed to share in tho feast. Ganpati, they 
say, one evening fell off his mouso. The moon laughed at tho god’s 
mishap, and to punish him Ganpati vowed that no ono should ever 
look at the moon again. The' moon prayed to be forgiven and tho 
god agreed that tho moon should bo disgraced only ono night in tho 
year, Ganpati's birth-night. For this reason no ono on that night 
^vill look at the moon. 

According to the will and moans of tho family tho imago is kopt 
in tho house from one and a half to twenty-one days, in most cases 
about a week So long as it is in tbo bouso tho god is worshipped' 
night and morning. When the time comes for tho god to go, in tho 
evening players and <a palanquin are hired, and a priest is called in. 
After praying G.mpati to ble-ss tho family, to keep sorrow from its 
doors, and to give wisdom to its children, verses like those that 
bronght tho presence of tho god into tho image are said and its 
divinity is wthdmwn. Thou waving a lamp round its face, laying 
a littlo curds in one of its hands, and seating it in a flower-decked 
palanquin, calling out tho god's uamo as they go, they carry him to 
tho side of a lako or river. At the water’s edge they take tho imago 
out of tbo palanquin and scat it on tho ground, and waving a lighted 
lamp round its faco carry it into the water sorrowng that for 
another year they will not see tho god again. 


I Ganpatl’s imago is of gilt or p.aiatcd clay, with four bands, a big belly, and an 
elephant's Iicad. It is citucr made in tbo bouso or bought from men, cbicuy of tbo 
Dcucon £r.ibinan caste, whoso solo calling is tbo malung of Ganpati^. 'Iho cost 
varies from a few pcnco to £15 or £20. Somo do not buy clay Gaupatis blit witli 
rice grains on a plate trace on image of tho god known as tho pearl Ganpati. 
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Bkddrapad brigit-fiffch, the flay after Ganesh’s birtlulay, is kop 
in honour of the or Seers who ait in heaven as thcsevon st<iit 
in the Great Bear. The day is kept only hy women. Their ohiel 
rule is to eat nothing that is not hand-grown. Anything m which 
' the lahonr of cattle or other animals has been used in rearing nr 
bringing to market is forbidden. So hand-grown finit and 
vegetables are on that day sold at fonr times their usmalpuca 

On Bhddrapad bright-eighth or ninth, the third or fourth day after 
Gtineah’s birthday, women hold a feast in honour of his mother 
Pdrvati or Gauii In the morning, ten or twelve balsam or tetJa 
plants are bought for an ama or so and hung on the caves. About 
two in the afternoon, over the whole of tho house, women draw 
quartz powder lines six inches apart and between them trace witl 
sandal powder footsteps two in a lino and four or five inches apart 
An elderly married woman, taking one or two of the balsam plants, 
washes their roots and folds them in a silk waistcloth.^ 

This representing the goddess Gauri is laid in a girl’s arms, who 
carrying a metal plate with a lighted lamp, a few vico groins, a icd- 
powder hox, and some round pieces otplantains, and taking with her 
a boy with a bell, starts through the house, tho boy ringing the boll 
as they go. In each room tho woman seats the girl who enndes tho 
goddess on a raised stool, wares a lighted lamp round the faces 
of the girl and of the goddess, oud, giving the girl and tho boy a bit 
of plontain, calls 'lakshmi, laksbmi, have yon come The girl 
says, ‘ I have come.’ The woman asks, ‘What have yon brought j’ 
the girl says, ‘ Horses, elephants, armies, and heaps of toasuro 
enough to fill your house and the city.’ Thus they go from one room to 
another, fillingthehousewithtreasureandbiingioggoodluck. When 
they have been through the whole house, tho goddess is seated, on a 
high stool in the women's ball leaning against a wall, on which have 
been painted a Prabhu’s house and all it holds.- At lamplight tho 

f oddess is offered plantains^ cakes, and milk, and at night she is richly 
ressed, decked with jewels, and with lamps h’ghtod before her is 
offered milk and sugar. Tho next day is a time of great rejoicing, 
when many dishes of sweetmeats, fish, and mutton are cooked, 
offered to the goddess and eaten.'* During the day Kunbi and Koli 
women and tho house servants dance betore tho goddess ond arc 
well paid. On the third day the goddess is offered cooked food, and 
about three o'clock she is laid in a mnnowing fan, stripped of 
her ornaments, except her nosering glass bangles and necklace of 
black glass beads, and with some cooked food tied to her apron and 
four copper coins is placed in a servant’s arms. Without loolring 
behind him, while an elderly woman sprinkles water on liis footsteps, 
tho servant walks straight out of tho houso to the river or lake 
side and, leaving the goddess in tho water, brings hack the silk 
waistcloth, the mnnowing fan, a littlo water, and five pebbles. 

Vdman BfdJas/ii or Taman’s Twelfth falling on tho twelfth of 
Mddrapad generally in September, is sacred to Y.iman, tho bl.ick 


^Prabliu'won'cn call tlio liokiuiroote Gaiuisfect. e. * 

»Tlic dial, offcroil to ilio gwldcM u> different lannlnA Some ofttr 

vegetables, some pieUei,«wi)e wt, some goatii acsJi, and semi a lock and Ininor. 
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Brdlimaa dwarf, the fiftli incarnation of Vislinu. Vaman’a story 
is that to keep the religious merit of the great king Bali from 
winning him the rule over the three worlds, Vishnu appeared at 
his court as a Brahman dwarf. He boat all other Brdhmans in 
explaining the holy books and the king asked him what gift he would 
wish. Vanian said, 'As much space as I can cover in three strides.’ 
The king agi’ced, and the god, filling the earth with his first step 
and the air with his second, took his third step on the king’s head 
and drove him into the bottomless pit. On Vdman’s Day old 
Prabhu women fast and give Brahmans money presents. 

Borne Prabhus keep the day before All Hallows Day, that is the 
bright-fourteenth of Bhddrapad or August - September in honour of 
Anant or Vishnu. If a Prabhu by chance finds a silk string with 
fourteen knots he takes it home and lays it by.^ On the fourteenth of 
Bhddmdpad with his whole family he fasts, and in the evening places 
on a raised stool two metal pots filled with cold water, representing 
tha holy rivers Ganga and Jamna, and covering the water-pots 
with, a metal plate, he lays in the plate a sn^e made of the 
sacred darba grass, and close by a string called anant-dom with 
fourteen bead-like round moveable knots, the whole generally 
worked with gold and silver lace. Then ^vith the help of the priest 
he worships the gods Anant and Shesh, and the goddesses Ganga 
and Jamna, offering them fourteen' kinds of flowers, leaves, fruits, 
and sweetmeats, and ending with a feast in honour of Vishnu. The 
thread is either worn or laid by for a year. At the end of the year 
a new thread is bought and worshipped and the old one is made 
over to the priest. The worship of this thread should be kept up for 
over fourteen years and should then cease. The practice is observed 
both by men- and women, and begins only when a chance thread is 
found. 

A day after Anant’s Day, the second of the dark half of the month 
of Bhddrapad or August-September called Pitripakaha or the Spirits' 
Fortnight is sacred to the spirits of ancestors. In the name of each 
ancestor, both men and women, funeral rites or shrdddh are perform- 
ed on the day corre.sponding to the day of death. The ninth day 
known as avidhvd-mvmi, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
mothers. And on the fourteenth day there is an All Hallows 
No-moon or aariapUriamdvdsya, for any ancestors whose worship may 
have been left out. The shrdddh is generally performed by the 
head of each family at midday on the gi’ound-floor of the house. The 
object of the rite is to improve the ancestors’ state in the spfrit 
world. When the rite is over dishes of rice, milk, and sweetmeats 
ai'e left on the tiles for the crows to feed on, and a rich dinner with 
spiced milk is given to relations and friends. 

A day or two after All Hallows are sacred to Durga the wife 
of Shiv. The first nine are known as the Navrdtra or nine nights, 
and the last as the JDaaara or tenth. Some Prabhus fast daring 


^ Tho string worshipped by Prabhu women has one lino with fourteen knots ; 
those worshipped by men have two or three lines with the same number of knots as 
tho women’s. 
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tlio oino (lays^ HWng ou fruits and roots,' On tbo ninth tha gdddass’ 
Dnrgtt is worshipped, a sacred Breis Jit, and fed with Brewood’aod 
batter. During tliese days married women of the'Kohknn VadTalafr 
oartkcepor caste with ahollow dried gonrd wrapped in clotli hanging 
from their right arm, begin Bbardni’a name from honso' to honsa,' '< 
Each day they are given ahandfnl of rice and on one of the nine days'' 
an elderly married woman of each household- worships the hollow^,' 
gouyd. A VMval woman and her hnshnnd are called; a quarts ,, 

' square is drawn, and the hollow gonrd placed in it on a low stool.' ' 
q’lio worshipper rubs the outside of the gourd with turmeric and.'- 
redpowder and afewgriunsof rice, Bistens a spangle on it, and 
filling it with rice travcs a lighted lamp before it. The Vddtal’s 
‘ \rife ruiu her orvn bands with turmerio powder and fastens oi 
her brow redpowder and a spangle, and befo're her an.d ’her gourd 
the worshipper waves a lighted damp. The Yddval man is given 
some rice and oil, and blessing the worshipper, he blows the conch 
shoU.^ hfarried and unmarried ^Is and women go to one nhotheris 
houses during those nine days. Seated on mats 'spread in the 
women’s hnll, their arms ore -rubbed with turmeric powder; their 
brows adorned with redpowder and glass- spangles; their heads ' 
croTOod with flowers, and their laps filled with parched nco, 
betelniit and leaves, and a few copper coins.® ■ • - ; 

Earlv in the morning of the tenth or Dusara, the day on • wWd' 
Durm slow the monster Mahishdsnr, Probhus bathe and worship their . 
housQ soda. In front of the bouse the women trace » qnwfa square? 
and in hononrof the fire Pdndavs set five cowdimg h^ls on a le^. 
in the middle of the square and spnnklo flowera and redpowder „ 
or mildl over the balls. Those who arm a horse hare him brought 
in fmnt of the house. Garlands of bachelor’s -button-flowers are 

his back and o married woman, coming out of the house holding o 
nkfo with a lighted lamp, a coconniit, sugoi'-cake, redpowde^ a 
Few ffraius of rice, betelniit ond leaves, and a silver, com, robs his 
forellad with redpowder and rice, gives him sugar to -eat, 'and 
ittrinw the betolnutj leaves, oocoannt and silver com at his forefeet, 
wSefa lighted lamp befoie.his face.* - ■ • • 

• •RMtdes tha coin offered to his horse, the groom gets a few sJnl-^ 
linMand a turban or a suit of clothe^ In the ev^mg, ^era , 

Stv meal of mutton and sweetmeats, Probhus take their children , 

S S-ngbronohes of the dpta free Bauhima lacemosa,. go to 
“^“temple and offer her dpia or ahanu Mimosa suma leaves and , 

- - , X, V Soea a Ptabhu allow » oonch-shell to bo Mown in his honse, 

1 Only on sannd of the conch is supposed to Mow ovorj-tlung out of a ■ 


PrabWahoasa - : j, j goring these nine days one to 'two nipeos at the 

= Some of these ^is coum s Prabhus have fiivcn, 

ratBoftwoortbreaEics«f:-8ao„^„,.„^„„^^^ 


«« ni« Hd..Sd,) irom eowruouss. 

.rtui w. “ — Jree p ^ obaeired in Bombay. - . 

np this ccremonyx it coloured poivdcra, Prahhu women' begm -to tram 

’ Irom thiB cuthe ground in fiont of their doors, inisygo;on 

pictures of trees and MiuM on ^ v 

i ihra^gM of 

flowera round their aects, and patted them. 
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a copper coin.^ They then go visiting their friends and relations, 
greet each others and offer an dpta leaf and embrace.^ On bis 
return, borne, his wife, standing in the doorway or seating her 
husband, in the bouse on a low stool, touches bis brow with red' 
powder and rice, and giving him sugar to eat and laying a coooanut 
in bis bands waves a lighted lamp before bis face. The husband 
di'ops 4s. to £1 (Rs. 2*10) in the plate, and washing bis bands and 
feet sets a stool close to the house gods, and on the stool lays a 
sword, a gun,® a sheet of paper with carefully written sentpnces in 
English Mardtbi and as many other languages as be knows, a pen, 
a ruler, a penknife, and inkpot and sacred books. He touches these 
with sandal and redpowder, lays on each an dpta and a shami leaf, 
and asks them to k^ep bis bouse safe during the year. 

Abut five days after Daaara generally in Aslivin or September - 
October coines the Kojdgari Pornma feast. About eight in the 
evening Parvati Shiv’s wife is worshipped. A supper is eaten of rice 
cooked in' milk 'and sugar, and gram-fiour cakes mixed with 
plantains, onions, brinjals, and potatoes and boiled either in batter 
or oil,' and after supper men and women play chess till midnight.^ 
A week later comes the Athvinda or eighth day feast, when a 
servant draws a line of. ashes, and days castor-oil leaves on the 
veranda and other parts of the bousa 

This and the Khojdgari festival in the week before lead to the 
greatfeast of Hiudft. This, the lamp or diva feast, in honour of the 
goddess Laksbmi and of Yisbnu’s victory over the demon SAriki, 
lasts fourdaysjtbetwo last days of jXWjuin or September-October and 
the two first days of Kdrtik or Ootober-November. The day before 
the feast large metal water-pots are filled and placed in the bouse. 
An elderly woman, taking an dghdda Acbyrantbes aspera plant, cuts 
from it six one-inch pieces, and as many more as there are persons in 
tbehouse including servants. These pieces she lays in a round bamboo 
basket, and near them tbecut fruit of the chirhati creeper. Bhe takes 
a castor-oil leaf, lays in it the bark of a plant called tdkla, used both 
for food and as a drug, and a few blades of fine grass, and folding the 
leaf lays it iu the bamboo basket. In this way she prepares a packet 
for each of the household. Then taking a metal plate she makes 
as many rice-flour lamps as she has made packets, and putting two 
wicks and oil in each, dusts its rim in three places with redpowder 
and places the plate close to the bamboo basket. She then makes 
an extra rice-flour lamp and placing it by the house wall lights it in 
honour of the god Yam. She washes her hands and in another dish 
makes ready another five-wick lamp, and, with a cocoanut, a few rice 
grains, and a' box of redpowder, lays it in the plate. Lastly she 
fills cups with sweat smelling spices, oil, and cocoa-milk. Then, as 


^ On ibis day djpla leaves are called gold apparently because on this day their 
power to scare spirits is as greatas the spirit-scaring power of sold. 

^On thisdayif aBrihmanand aPrahbn meet they exchange leaves and the Prabhu’ 

.bows to the Brdbman and gives him ^d. to Is. (J-8 as.) 

* Prabhus worship the sword and gun as they claim Khsatriya descent. ■ 

■ * People play chess on this night in the hope that Pdrvati will bring them cart- 
loads of treasure. - . 
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Yiabnu promised him, in Nurkiisiir’s honour every nook and corner 
of the house is lighted. Till eight or nine at night children let oS 
fireworks and then all feast on sweetmeats and other dainties. Next 
morning a mnn'ied woman rises about three and drawing's square 
in the entrance room, places a low stool in the square and close to 
the stool sets the cups of spices and scented oil, and, on each side of 
the stool, sets a lighted brass lamp. The he.ad of the house sits on 
the stool and the Imrber or some house servant rubs him with lice* 
fionr, spices; and oil, and histop>knot with cocoonntmilk. Ho next 
sits facing the east on a high wooden stool in a square traced in the 
yard in front of the house-door and bathes, and putting on a waist- 
cloth and turban stands in front of the houso door. As he stands 
his wife or some other married woman of the family takes the 
five-wick lamp and a iiour-lamp, places the fiour-lamp at one side 
of the doorway, and marking his brow with redpowder and a few 
grains of rice, hands him a cocoanut, and waves the lighted lamp 
before his face. Ho gives back the cocoanut, touches the fiour- 
lamp with the too of his left foot, and enters the house.^ After 
the head of the honse, the other men of the family bathe in turn, and 
when all are bathed feast on sweetmeats. Then they worship tho 
house gods, dress in rich clothes, and either go visiting or sit on 
the veranda talking. The married women dine at noon, and sit 
tracing drawings before the house door, while an old woman makes 
ready sixteen lights and sets them on a high stool. At dusk an 
elderly married woman sets the stool with its sixteen lights in tho 
middle of the square drown in, front of the house-’’ Then placing 
near the stool a cocoanut, beteluut and leaves, a plantain, a sagar 
hall, auda copper coiu, she hows to the lights and walks into the 
house. As tho people of the house gather round the lamps, letting 
off fireworks and making merry, one of the servants takes a light 
from the stool and carrying ic hid in his hands, goes to a neigh- 
bour’s bouse and tries without being seen to place bis master’s 
light among their lights, saying, as he lays it down, 'Take this son- 
in-law, Jdvai (jhjii/ Other servants are on the look-out for him and, 
as he steals in, try without putting out his light to dock him with 
water. lu this mcriymaking and in lotting'off fireworks two hours 
are spent. Then tho high stool is taken into the house with as many 
of the lights ns are left on it. On tho second day nothing special is 
done except bathing in tho morning in front of tlio house. In the 
evening the head of the family worships Lakshmi tho goddess of 
wealth. On the third day, a sorvant rises at one in tho morning, 
sweeps the honse, and, gathering the sweepings into a bamboo 
basket, lays on tho basket on old' broom, a light, some betel, and 
four copper coins, and waving the basket in front of each room, says : 
Iddpidajdvo Baliche tdj yevo, ‘May evils go and Bali’s kingdom 
come.’ While the sorvant says this, a woman walks behind him as far 


* This is dans in memory of Vishnu’s fight with tho giant Nnrkdsar. diftcr kill- 
ing tho giant, Vishnn entered tho city early m the morning. The people lighting up 
tUo city, received lum'viitli gicat joy, the aomcn goiqg out to meet liun and waving 
hghted lamps before his loco. 

* To make those si-cteen lights, two one-inch pieces of migut arc token and about 
half au inch on the top is hollowed and filled with oil and wicks. 
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ns tlie house door, beating a winnowing fan with a stick and urging 
the servant to keep saying the verso without stopping. Sbo 
drives him to the house door telling him not to look back, and ho 
goes out, lays the swoepiugs by tho roadside, and brings back the 
coin. Ho then rubs himself Avith oil, and Avithouc touching any one 
bathes in Avai'ui Avator. AVhon the servant's bath is ovor the house 
people bathe one after another. Then, as Vishnu promised, tho head 
of the house takes a metal imago .of king Buli on horseback, dresses 
it and sets it on a high stool Avith twenty-one bmss lamps round it.^ 
At dawn ho sets tho god in front of the bouse, and the household 
let off hro works, play games of chance, and give inouoy to Brahmans 
and other beggars Avlio SAvarin in front of their houses. Tho last of 
tho JDivali days is VaaiadoUiijii or Vam's Second or Bhdulij also 
called tho Bi'otUcr's yecond. On this day Yam, tho lord of death, 
came to SCO his sister tho river Jamna, and she won fi'oiu him the 
promise that no man Avho on this day goes to his sisters hoii.so and 
gives and gets presents Avill bo cast into hell. So on this day 
Prabbus go to their sisters’ houses. Tho sister draAva a square of 
quartz-poAvder lines, seats her brother in tho square on a Ioav stool, 
aud Avaves a lighted lump before his face. Ho gives her 2s. to £1 
(its.! -10) and she gives him a A\*aistclotli and a rich dinner of 
milk and sweetmeats. 

Nino days after Yam’s Second, on tho bright eleventh of Kartik 
gotiorally in Octoher, a day is kept in honour of tho marriage of tho 
holy basil or tulai Avith tho god Vishnu. Tho head of the house fasts 
in tho early part of tho day. At noon tho basil-pot is coloured rod 
and yelloAV aud a square of quartz poAvder is druAVn I'ouud it. After 
breaking bis fast the bead of tho house, Avitli tho help of tlio family 
priest, AA'orships the basil aud an imago of Vishnu. Then, Avicli 
Vishnu’s image in his bauds, ho stands in front of tho plant, u shaAvl 
is drawn botAVOou tho imago and the plant and held by tAVO married 
men, the priest repeating vcr.sc3, and tho houso people, both men 
and Avoinen, at tho end of each verso throAving grains of rico ovor 
the plant and tho imago. AVhen tho v'erses aro done, tho curtain is 
dropped, tho guests clap their hands, tho imago is sot in tho iloAvcr- 
pot in front of tho plant, iiroworks arc lot oif, sugarcane is handed 
round, and Is. to 2s. (8 as.-Bc.!} aro presented to tho priest. 

Pour days after tho Basil- Avodding on tho bright fifteenth of /fiirtii 
or October- Novemher comes Vip-parnima or tho Lamp Fiill-iloon. 
On this day, in honour of Shiv’s victory over tho giant Tripurdsiiv, 
Prabhn Avomcn present Brdlnnuns Avith fruit, money, and lighted 
lamps, either silvor lamps with gold Avicks, brass lamps Avith 
silver Avioks, or clay lamps Avith cotton AAncks.- In tho evening they 


1 AA^hcn Vishon in tins form of tho dAvarf V&ni.in atainpod Iciu^' Ihili into licll, hu 
nrouiiscd that ouco .t yc.Ar hU folloAvers AV'ould Avornhix) tho king. Tho story of 
Vdinau and iialt ia given at p. 

• Tiii-i demon, tho lord of .a g<ildc>u a aiiA'crand an iron city, ia aaid to haA'o grown ao 
mighty tli.At heating aliuoiit all the gods ho drove them out of their iialacea. 'i'hu 
goda croAvded round SIua’ and lie, nityiiig their case, made tlio e.irtli hi# car, the suii 
and moon its Avlieels, the ffinuilaya inoimtaius bis boAV, Vtiauki tho serpent king 
ills iKiAvsiring, and A'tahnu hia (|uiA'cr. Thus armed, after a furious atnigglu, Shiv 
destroyed tim mighty gi.Aut. 
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ffll the holes in the lamp-^jillars or diptmla with lights, and Boahins 
wioks in butter lay them m earthen pota, pierced with holes lieht 
them and send them floating over tho temple pond. * ^ 

On the twelfth of January, a solar festival and therefore on an 
uucortdin day in Polish comes tho Mahanmh ant that is the 
passage of tho Sun into the sign of the Crocodile or Gaprioovn, tho 
day whoa tho sun's courso turns northward. In honour of thesun'ja 
return devout Hindus make great rejoicings. Prom this day hegin 
tho sis lucky northing or uttat atjditi months when light is large 
and heaven's gates are open, and when marriages should be held, 
and youths girt with the sacred thread. 'These aie followed by the 
six spirit-haunted southing or daiskanayani moviha, whan the days 
creep in and Imaven’s gates are shut, and the spirits of the dead 
have to wait without till Makaiaanhdnt comes again. The Prabhus 
both men and women rise early, rub themselves with sesomum oil, 
bathe in warm water, worship the family gods, and present 
Brahmans with sesamum seed, money, clothes, pots, umbrellas, and 
even lands and houses. In tho aftorsoon they feast on sweetmeats 
and in the evpuing dross in new clothes and taking packets of 
sesamum seed mixed with different coloured sugar, give them to 
their friends and relations, saying ; ‘ Take the sesamum seed and 
speak sweetly'.^ Noxt day is an unlucky or iar day. On it mauled 
Avomeu hatha, and, dressing in rich clothes, deck their heads' with 
floAvers, and mako meirry going to their parents' houses and 
speaking no onkind word. As they do this day, so will they do all 
tho year. She Avho beats her children Avill go on ill-using them, sh^ 
Avho weeps is entering on a year of sorrow. 

About tAYO weeks after the MaTirasanlcrant on the bright four-" 
toenth of Mdgh or Jannary-February comes Shiv's great fourteenth 
or the Mahdsh ivat itri A Avicked archer hunting in the foiest folloAved 
a deer till night fell To save himself from wild beasts he climbeda 
bel tree iSgle marmelos, and to keep himself aivake kept plucking 
its leaves. By chance at the tree-foot was a shrine of Mahildev and 
the leaves falling on his shrine so pleased the god that he carried 
tho hunter to heaven. Pmbhus keep this day as a fast. In the 
evening they worship Shiv and in the hope of gaining the hunters 
reward lay o thousand hel leaves on the After worship they 

eat fruit and roots and drink milk, and, that they may not sleep, 
either read sacred books or play chess, ft favourite game Avith both 
Shiv and bis wife. Shiv’s temples'ore lighted imd alms are giyen 
to beggingr Brilhmans and others. 

About three days aftor the MaJidshivardtra and fifteen before 
the full-moon of FiUgtmov February-March begins Soli or Shimga, 
apparently the opening feast of the husbandman’s new year of work. 
On the first day little boys dig a pit in the middle of the street or 
yard and beating drums and shouting tho names of the organs 
of generation, go from house to house begging firewood. At night 
they bum the wood in the pit crying out and beating their months. 


1 331? runs } Ttba ghya, goiaa bola. 
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Tliis goes oa for fifteen niglits, and each niglit for tbreo or four 
hours. On the eleventh night, dressed in white clothes, they go to 
tho house of their high pric.st or to ono of Vislinu's temples where 
red-coloured water is thrown over them. From this timo till tho 
full-moon the festival is at its height. Young and old men 
shouting tlio names of tho organs of generation, rub redpowder on 
each other's clothes and faces. On fho last or full-moon day, in 
tho afternoon, after feasting on mutton and sweetmeats, a plantain 
tree is set in the pit and heavy logs of wood are piled round it. 
About eight at night each householder who lives in tho street with 
his family priest worships tho pit, and gives sweetmeats. When 
this is over ono of them takes a brand and, lighting tho pile, which 
is called /(oZi, shouts tho names of tho male and female organs 
of generation and beats his mouth. Next day is tho dust or ilhul 
day, when people go about iu bauds throwing dust and filth. At 
night men go to each other's houses and tho licad of the house 
marks tho guests’ brows with sweet-scented powder or abir, and 
gives them milk, coffee, fruit, aud sweatmeats. Women have 
parties of their own, where dressed in white robes .and green bodices, 
their heads decked with fiowers and their brows marked with 
sweet-scented powder, they treat ono another to fruit, coffco, and 
milk. 
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Eclipses or rjralians caused by tho giant Etlhu swallowing tho sun, rctfjm. 
or tho giant Kotu swallowing tho moon, arc thought to foretell evil. 

Of tho beginning of eclipses the story is that when Dhauvantra 
brought nectar from tho churned ocean, tho giants hoped to kce^) it 
to themselves. Seeing thi.s, Vishnu, taking tho form of Mohaui, a 
liand-sonie woman, ranged the gods on ono sido and the giants on 
tho other. Struck with the woman’s beauty, the giants sat at a 
distance from tho gods waiting for tho drink Witen tho woman 
began to give tbo nectar to tho gods, Eahti slipt kotween tho sun 
and tho moon, and gaining a sharo dniuk it off. Itloliani with licr 
discus cut lldliu in two, tlio body being called Euhu and tbo 
head Ketu. Tho rest of tho giants atbickcd tho gods, hut after a 
hard fight were beaten. In a solar eclipse twelve hours and iu a lunar 
eclipse nine hours before any clmngo is visible tbo iulliionco or vedh of 
the eclipse begins. From this timo Prabhus may neither cat nor 
drink j tho water-pots havo to ho emptied and cooked food thrown 
away. The pinco swarms with evil spirits. An ccIip.so is tho best 
timo for using a charm or a spell, and medium’s, sorcerers, and 
jugglers are busy repeating spells on river-banks and in waste jilacus. 

To keep tbu giants from entering the Iionso, blades of holy or darbha 
grass are' laid on picklc-jurs and wafor-biscuits and tied iu tho 
skirts of clothes. When tho eclipse begins, Prabhus give rico, 
parched grain, old clothes, and inouoy to Nhdrs and Muugs who 
go about cai'ryiug largo bamboo bn-sfeots and shout, De dan auto 
girdn, that is ' Qivo gifts and free tbo plauot*. ^Vhou tho eclipse is 
over every Prabhu bathos, tlio cook-room is fresh cowdunged, 
cooking pots and pans are washed, jars are filled with fresh water,, 
and fresh food is cooked and eaten. 

Patitno Prabhus have no headmen and no casto council. They aro 
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a prohjicroua and wcH-to-ilo class. Tlu*ir monopoly of Englisli 
clcrkahip hai broken dowu^ but they are pushing and sncce^sful ss ,• 
doctor.^, lawyers, engineers, and in the higher brauehcH of Govecuraeat. ' 
facrvico. 

Volalia are rolurned na nmiibcrinj^ 423 and aa found in Klied 
and Miivid, and in Poona city and cantournout. Thoyeay they nto 
Vawhyua, au<l ibat they came to the district from Trichinopoly and 
Tilujop about seventy ycara .ago to earn a living. They aro dtrided 
into Pilhm and ^fndlinrs who cat together but do not intennarry.^ 
The following parttculara belong to tlio Pillcs. They aro divided 
into .Soliyavuliili. Khudkyaveldli, itotheveluhin, and KarikAtveldlau, 
of whom the lirat three i*at together and the first two iutoniuirry. - 
TJio KarikdtvcIiUaua do not cat or marry with-the other three data 
as tlioy consider tliouisclvus of higher rank, and nnltke tho rest do 
not cat fisli or fiesli or drink litpior. Tho names in common tiseatnpng 
men are, C'hininayti, Dovrtij, 5lutkarji, Peridna, and Ri’mmsv.'n»i, tho 
title pt7/c being added to eiichiininG {IS Du vrdjptllo and Chiuayapillc. 
'The names in common iiso nmong women are, Kuimikahi, ^linalcshi, 
Mariiti, ilttrkdi. Pumima, nnd Vinii. They are dusky coloured of 
various hues of brown. They uiw stoutly and gnieefnlly made trith 
jet black liuir. 't'heir homo tonguo is Tamil, but out of doors they 
speak Afardthi. They live in huufacs of the hotter sort, one or two 
htoreys high, with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They keep cowjsj 
buffaluos, and shc^goats, and liavu coppor nnd brass .vessels, cots,' 
budding, carpets, pillows, boses, stools, autl tables nnd chairs. They 
aro not great citturs, and are fond of sour dishes and of tamarind. 
Their staple food is rice, millet, whu.ut, pulse, vogotablus, butter, 
spico.s, fish, ami mutton. They eat hnro, doer, ducks, nnd domosiio 
fowls, but not beef or pork. They drink both country and English 
liquors, und smoko tob.acco. They givo di)mors at marriages and on 
death mmivoriaries, when whesit cakes und sweet milk aro prepared 
costing £2 lOs. (Us. 25) for a hundred guests. Tho men wear a 
waistcloch, coat, waistcoiit, und shouldcrclotli, and fold a kerchief or 
rtdiiiil round tho liead. The women wear a bodico with a back, and 
tho skirt of tho robo hanging like a petticoat without being drawn- 
bjvck between tho feet. Tho men wear tho top*l^ot, mastaclve, 
nnd whiskers, but not tho beard ; and the women tio the -hair in a 
knot behind the head. They h.avo rich clothes in store for special 
occasions worth £5 to £30 (Its. 50-500). The ornaments worn by 
'woRiou 4ro gold enrriiigs callud worth £2 10s. to *10 

(Ks. 25-100), tho gold and pearl nose-ring called nolA worth £2 lOs. 
to £20 (Rs. 25-200), tho gold nerklaco allied arfiV/i worth £5 to £10 
(113.50-100), and tho gold or gilt bracelets called pdlZw, worth £2 
to £5 (Ks. 20-50). Tho men wear tho gold aarrings called hadkans 
worth £1 10s. to £10 (Ks. 15-100), nnd those called murugus worth 
10s. to £10 (Rs. 3-10O). They aro a hardworking, vigorous, and 
talkative people, clean, neat, sober, eveu-tempered, orderly, and* 
hospitable almost to oxtravngauco. They aro husbandmen, traders. 


» Mudlior aconu to bo tho IC.^»n!M namo for tho Tomil pooplo, tho wont mcanins 
MUtU-oast men. Similarly tUoy call tho Tclugn people Badages or aorthmen. ^ 
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sliopkeeporsj and brokers ; tbe commissariat department is full of 
them. _ They say they are Vaishyas and higher than Mudliai's with 
whom in their native country they do not eat. In Poona the two 
classes eat' together but do not intermarry. A family of five living 
in fair comfort spend about £2 (Bs. 20) a month on food and £2 10s. 
to £10 (Bs. 25-100) a year on clothes. A house costs £30 to £100 
(Rs. 300-1000) to build and 3s. to Ss. (Rs. 1^-4) a month to rent; 
their house goods vary in value from £2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25-200), 
and they have servants pn monthly wages of 4s. to Ss. (Rs. 2-4). A 
birth coats £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), a hair-clipping or jdval £2 10s. 
to £10 (Bs. 25-100), a teaching or pah'hudamm%a £2 10s. to £5 
(Rs.25-50), a thread-girding or tala^akalijanam £5 to £15 (Bs.50-150), 
a hoy's marriage £20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500), a girl’s marriago £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200), and a death £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). They 
are Smarts and their chief object of worship is Mahddev. Their 
family god is K4m4thshd,ma of Madras and Marid.ma of Trichinopoly. 
Their family priests are Shaiv Tailang Brahmans. They have 
house images of Mahddev, Vishnu, Granpati, Krishna, and Snrya 
Ndrayan, and go on pilgrimage to Benares, Madhuranear Travankor, 
Rdmeshvai-, and the Tiuvanna mountains near Madras. They fast 
on the Skiuaa'dtras or dark fourteenths, on Pradoths or dark 
thirteen chs, on Wcddashis or elevenths, and on all Mondays. 
Their holidays are Smihmnt in January, Koli in March, Varshabhyn, 
or Now Year’s Day in April, Ndgarpanahmi in August, Ganeslt- 
clmtnrihi in September, Dasaram October, and Pivahm November. 
Their women are impure for ten days after child-birth. On the fifth 
day they worship the knife with which the child’s navel cord was 
cut, setting before it flowers, eggs, mutton, and plantains. On the 
tenth day the ohi^d is laid in a cradle and named by an elderly 
woman of the house. The mudi or hair-clipping takes place at any 
suitable time before the child is three years old. In the morning 
they go to a garden some distance from the house, cowdung a spot 
of ground, and raise a canopy of sugarcanes, and set a plantain tree 
at each corner of the sugarcane canopy. They take two pebbles in 
honour of the goddess Kdmdkshidma, daub them with redlead, and 
place them inside the canopy. They break twenty-five to fifty cocoa- 
nuts, and place them in front of the goddess together with fifty 
sugarcanes and fifty plantains. A goat is killed, and the child lying 
on its maternal uncle’s knee has its hair clipped by a barber who 
retires with a present of uncooked food and, 6d. (4 os.) in cash. 
The hair is gathered, shown to the goddess, and thrown into a 
river or pond. A feast is held, and, after presenting the child with 
clothes and money, the articles offered to the goddess are handed to 
the guests who retire to their homes. If the child is a boy, when 
it is five years old, the ceremony of teaching or palikudamvakya, 
is performed. A Brdhmaa teacher is called, and friends and 
relations are invited. The^ boy is seated in the middle of the 
guests, a turmeric image of Ganpati is made and placed in. 
front of the boy on a low wooden stool, and he worships it, the 
priest repeating verses. A pair of waistcloths and some money are 
given to the Brdhman teacher. The boy makes a low bow before 
him and be teaches the boy to repeat a few letters. Sweetmeats 
B 310-33 
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1 ) « 1 . ivithdrowj unfess tho hoy’s parentiw 

well off when thejr feast the guests before they leave. . Wlvena.b^ 

13 ton to fom-teen je^ old the thread-girding or 

takes place. A sawificial 'iirq or /torn is kindled and the hoy 
dressed in new clothes and seated on a wooden stool in front', 
of tho fire. A sacred tliread of cotton silver or gold is putrosaii 
his ncck^ money is handed to Brahmans^ and- they wididrasr. 
Tho other guests are ^treated to a feast. They' marry their girls'^ 
before they come of age and their boys before they are twenty, i 
■ betrothal ceremony, precedes marriage. In the morning the bojfs, 
father lays fiowere close to a new robe and bodice,^ sprinkles red-i 
powder over them, burns frankincense, and with a pirty ofrelatitms^ i 
, and friends and music goes- to the girl'shouse. He carries Rilk 
him plates filled with twenty-five to fifty cocoanuts, a handle ofc 
sugnreanes, ono hundred to two hundred plantains, the robe and’, 
'bodice worth ahonfc £2 10s. (Rs.25}, and jewelry worth £10 ‘to 
£50 (Ra. 100-500). When the party reach the girl’s house she 
dressed in the bodice and robe, her brow is marked with red and ’ 

• ' turmeric ^wder, ornaments are put on Lor body, flower garlands 

aro'hunw round her neck, and tho sugai'caues and cocoanuts are,, 
presented to her. Tho girl’s mother approaches the'boy’s mother,, j 
and throwing a flower garland round her neckj says, 'I have 'given 
my daughter in raarriago to your sou.’’ .The boy’s mother says to ' 
the girl’s mother, 'I have given' my sou in raarriago to your daughter 
and your sou is to me as a son-in-law.’ The bobrothal ends with a’ 
{b'uaer, Twico daring each of 'the nest three days parries of the 
boy’s people go tp the. girl's house and of the gild’s pohple to tho 
boy’s Louse, and at their homes rub the boy and the girl with a 
mixfure of turmeric, gram flour, and oil. The day before the wedding ' ' 
. (it the boy’s house a marriage hall is built and a lucky post is planted; 
under which are laid a pearl, a piece of coral, and a bit of precious 
, stone, together worth about la. 6i {12 as.) ; to'the top of the lucky - 
post a handful of darb/ia grass Is tied. . Li the marriage Imll clay 
figures of a horse, a lion, and an elephant are piled one above the , 
other, and over them three empty earthen jars one above another. ' 

- This is their m'arri'tge god or devak. Close to the marriage god is 
'■ set'a wooden mortar and ‘over the mortar an earthen lump with’ ' 
water and oil covered with another broken jar. An earthen altar is. 
raised close by and four plantain posts are fixed one ah each comer. 

On the marriage day; generally in tho morning, the girl’s parents, 
^aking the girl in a palanquin with music and accompanied by malo 
and female relations and friends, go to tho boy’s house. Before they . 
enter the'marriago hall, one of the boy’s female relations comes 
with a plate of water and a mixture of turmerio powder and hmo, 

- waves it round -the ^I’s head, and throws it aivay. Another 
woman comes rrith a hghted dough lamp and waves it round the - 

• girl’s head, and the giid walks in, and is given sugared milk to drink, 
and a plgntnin to eat, The boy sits on tho altar on a wooden stool ' 

' .and the girl is seated on a second stool to the boy’s loft. .In front • 
of them, in honour of Ganpati, a" water;pot is set and a cocoanut is 
. placed 'on 'its month andwpi^pped. The cocoanut is broken in . 
two.. In one of the 'pieces the lucky gold button necklace or 
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mnngalsnlra is laid and sprinkled "vritli floffers. Ife is laid in a 
< plate and taken before each guesfc who bows to it, and when all 
have salatcd it the boy fastens it round the girl's neck. A sacrificial 
; fire is lib in front of the boy and girl, and about twenty pounds 
of rice and cocoannts aro placed near them. Elderly men 
approach, fill thoir hands with rice, and throw the rice on the 
.w heads of the boy and girl. They wave cocoanuts round the heads 
^ of the boy and girl, break them, and throw them on one side as a 
. iiresent to the washerman. Tho couple change places, the hems of' 
their garments are tied, and elderly women sing marriage songs, 

* and at the end of each verse throw rico over tho couple’s heads. 
The boy catches the girl by her right little finger, and together they 
thrice go round the altar. An opening is made in tho marriage 

- hall towards the north, and tho boy pointing to a star asks the girl 
if she sees the star. - She says, I see it. She is then seated on a 
• plantain leaf over which about a pound of salt is spread and in 
' front of her is laid a grindstone or ptita. Tho boy catches the girl 
by both her feet and thrice sets- them on the stone. Tho couple are 
then taken inside tho house and aro oifered sugared milk and 
plantains. Lucky sougs are sung by elderly women and when tho 
songs are over, tho boy retires and sits outside in tho marriago 
hall with the men. Betel is served, and, except those who 
have been asked to dine, the guests withdraw. The priest also 
retires with a present of a pair of waistcloths and 2.f. Gd. (Rs. If) 
in cash. Next day tlio gild cooks a plate of rico and split pulso 
or IthichatU ui the marriage hall and serves it in five plates and 
offers it to tho raairiago gods, burning frankiucenso and breaking 
a cocoanut. A. dinner is given, and, in tho eveniug, the boy is 
seated on horseback and the girl in a palanquin or carriage and they 
are taken in procession to Muruti’s temple and then home. When 
they reach tho house a mixture of turmeric and water is waved 
round their he.ads and thrown on one side and tho guests present 
the girl with Gd. to 2a. (Re. i-1) in c.ash. The booth is pulled 
down, and’ a mixture of water and parched grain is boiled and 
'thrown on the boy and girl. They are then seated iu a cai-riago 
and taken to the river to batho. After their return a feast is given 

• of a variety of dishes and' tho marriage ceremony is at an end. 
They allow child marriage and polygamy, but neither widow marriago 
•nor polyandry. When a Velali is on tho point of de.ath a booth is 
raised outside near the front door of tho house, and the floor of tho 
booth is strewn with darhha grass and the dying person is bathed 
and laid on the grass. Ashes aro rubbed on bis brow and alms 
are given in his name. A couple of women break two cocoanuts in 
four pieces arid placing them in a brass plate along with flowers and 
a dough lamp, go a little distanco from the house, and setting the 
plate on tho gronud, look towards heaven and ask God to give tho 
dying person a seat near him. Tho plate is then brought homo and 
kept ne.ar the dying person’s head. "When life is gone the chief 
mourner, with four others, go with water-pots to a well and fetch 
water, a Jaugam or Llngdyab priost walking in front of them bloiving 
a couch shell. One of the house doors is taken off its hinges and 
laid on the ground outside the house, and tho body is laid on the 
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door and bathed with water from the well. It ig dressed in new 
clothes, a turban, waistcloth, and coat, if it is .a man ; a robe and 
bodico if it is a married woin.an ; and a robe alone if it is a widow. 
It is laid on a bamboo bier and covered with a shawl or silk 
waistcloth. Flowers, I'od and scented powder, and rosewater are 
sprinkled over the bodj. If the dead is married and leaves a. 
husband or a vriio betel is placed in the hands and again taken 
back by tbo husband or wife and tbro^vn away. After this the 
survivor may mai-ry again without angering the dead. The body is 
then raised on the shoulders of four men. In front walks the chief 
monrnorwithan earthen jar containing either burning eowdung cakes 
or live coal and beside him a Jangam or Liugdyat priest blo^ving a 
conch shell. Parched grain is carried in a new winnowing fan and 
strewn as they walk till they reach the hurning ground. When 
they have gone half-way the bier is laid on tbe ground, with the 
feet pointing south. A pound of rice and 2d. (1§ anna) aro given 
to a Mliiir or Hahilkhor, and the body is carried on to the burning 
ground. A pile of eowdung cakes is raised, the body is laid on tbe 
pile, aud the bier is thrown on one" side. The chief monrneFs face 
IS shaved including the mustache. Ho bathes, and mth an eaithcn 
water vessel on his shoulder and a burning sandal log in his right 
hand thrice walks round the pile, and, standing with his face to 'the 
south and his back to the pile, dashes the jar on the ground and 
touches the pile with the burning sandalwood. Burning pieces of 
eowdung cakes are thro^vu round the pyrebyj;he other luonmors. 
The, chief mourner is then taken to seme distance from the pyro 
by two men who walk and seat themselves on either side of 
him. The rest of the mourners busy themselves with setting fire 
to the pyre. AVhen it is half burnt, they give it in charge to the 
Mhar and go to whero the chief mommer is sitting, and pay 6d, 
(4 as.) to the Jangam, 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1^) to the Mbdr, ,2s. 6d. 
(Rs. IJ) to the musicians if there are any, 6cZ. (4 as.y to the 
barber, and 6(i. (4 as.) to tbe. washerman. They then bathe in 
some stream or pool near the burning ground, each wearing a silk 
waistcloth or pitdmhar, and return to tho mourner's house. Nehr 
the house door water is kept ready for tho mourners to wash their 
hands and feet. When they have washed they enter the booth, where 
a lamp is kept burning on tbe spot where the dead breathed his last. 
They look at the lamp and return to their homes. Such as are near 
relations stay with tho mourners and dine with them, the food 
being brought by the mournor’s matemal uncle. On the second 
day the chief mourner, accompanied by a few relations, goes to the 
burning ground iviiJi a cocoannt, a piece of sugarcane, plantains, 
red and sweet scented powdei’, frankincense, camphor, flowers, oil, 
milk, and shikakdi pods, and throwing water over tho ashes picks' 
up the hones and makes them into a small heap. He sprinkles 
water over the bones, pours oil on them, drops shikakdi and the red 
and sweet scented powders on them,.. Jays plantains .heside tliom, 
breaks a cocoannt over them, and twisting a. piece of.sugar- 
oano lets a few drops of juice fall on thgBc;; “ud waves burning 
frankincense and camphor before them. He lays' the bones in an 
earthen jar, and taking the jar'cn his shoulder goes to the liver 
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aad tliroAvs it into tlie water. Ho bathes and returns home. On 
the third day the chief mourner goes to the Imrniug ground witli 
a few near roliiLioii!:. They rub powdered dealkati or pepper and 
milk on their bodies, bathe, and return to the huuso of mourning, 
whoro they dine on rice, vegetables, pulso, and butter. They then 
present the cliief mourner with n turban, a coat, and a waistcloth, 
and in tho oveuing take him to tho temple of Ganpnti or Mahadov, 
whore ho worships tho'god, breaks a cocoauut, and lighting camphor 
waves it beforo tho god, bows, and returns lioino. On tho night of 
tho liCtcentli they bring two now bricks and shape them like human 
beings, dress them, and lay them on a low woodon stool. A fow 
of tho dcconscd's clothes arc washed and heaped in front of tho 
iuiagc.'i, and tho^' aro offered plantains, cocoaunts, parched rico 
or lyohe, and fraukiucenso is burnt beforo them. Fuinalo relations 
ait by weeping till next morning. On tho morning of tho 
aixteeuth day tho images and tho offerings aro tied in a bundio 
and placed in tho hands of the chief mourner, llo takes si.Ktccn 
small and four largo earthen jars, a handful of powdered coal, 
rico-llour, turmeric powder, brick powder, and gx-ceu powilor mudo 
of pounded leaves, oil, rice, salt, pulso, plantaius, cocoaunts, and 
vegetables, and -with a party of friends and Bruhmau.s, goes to the river 
sido or to tho hiiruing ground, ffoi'o the chief mourner is shaved 
and bathed, a now sacred thread is fa->toned round his neck, and hois 
drcsscd ill fresh clothes. A platform of earth is made about eight feet 
stpinro and at each corner one of the four earthen jars is sot filled 
with water, and tho sixtoun small jar.s are also filled with water 
and arranged round tho square, ^fnngo lca\*es aro laid in tho mouth 
of cauli jar and a thread is pn.ssed round the nocks of thesu all. 
Tho coloured powders aro tlirowu over tho platform. A iiiiniaturo 
bamboo bier is proiiared and two cloth dells arc nmdo and laid on 
tho bier, covererl with dry leaves, and burnt. When tho bier is 
consumed tho uhiof mourner gathers tho ashes and throws them 
into tho river. lie tlien bathes, sits near the square, and lights tho 
sacriiicitil fire. The Tailang and other .Ifardtha Brtihmaiis are given 
uncooked food and mono}' and retire, and tho jars and ether articles 
aro thrown into tho water. Bresouts of clothes aro made to tho 
chief mourner, and when the party returns to the hoiiso of mourning 
the friends dine and retire. They havo no casto council. They do 
not reniombor baviug over mot to settle a social dispute. T’hey 
send their cliildi*ou to school and aro a rising class. 

Tl’adors include twolvo classes with a strength of 20,730 or 
per cent of tho Hindu population. Tho details uro : 
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• ,AgarvalS'avo robamed as numhoring -12 1 and m found iu . 
Hayeli, itdval, Sirur, Purandliat, and the city "aud- cantonment of 
Poona. They claim descent from the sage il^arseri whoso scventcon 
sons married the seventeen daughters or npgkanyas of the 'serpent 
Shesh. They hivvo seventeen gotra» or family stochs.of which tho chief, 
are Bdsal, Eran,KdsaI,Gjirg,Goelj ITangah and Jlital. ‘People of tho . 
same family stock or goira cannot intermarry.' . Tliey say tha^ they 
originally came from Agra, and after Jiving in' Marwdr for a time 
came to Poona about a hundred years ago. They are divided into 
Sdeho or pure Agarvdls, Dasa.and Visa Agarvdls, and^^Iardtha 
Agatytila who represent the illogitim'ato children of Sdche'Agarvali 
Tho following details' apply to the Sache, Dasa, and Visa Agarvdls, 
who, though they neither eat together nor intermarry, differ little 
in religion or customs. The names in common use am'ong men are,-' 
Gnnpatldl, Girdhdrildl, Knnhdildl, Ndrdyandas, and Vithaldds; 
and among women, Bhdgirthi, Ganga, Jamna, Xiachhmi, and Bh'di. 
They look like kLdrwdr Vanis, are middle-sized stoat and -fiur, and 
their women are goodlooking. Thoic home tongno isMdrwdri, bat 
most speak mmed Hindustani and Gnjardti. They live in houses 
" of the better sort, one or twm'storeys bigb, with walls of-briok and 
tiled roofs. Their honso goods include, metal vessels, bedding, 
carpets, piUows, and boxes, and they have servants whom they pay- 
6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) a month. They are -strict vegetarians, and 'of 
vegolnbles do not eat onions, garlic, carrots, or masnr pulse. 'The 
men dress like Deccan-Brdhmans in a coat, waistcoat, waistoloth, 
shouldoroloth, and Brahman turbsm or headscarf, and wear either a' 
sacred thread or a necklace of tulai beads. They wear a top-knot^ 
and hair curling over each cheek, whiskers, and sometimes a heard. ‘ 
The women wear, a bodice a petticoat and shoes, and mufflo 
themselves from head to foot in a white sheet or chddar. They do 
not wear falsa hair or deck their heads with flowers. They -keep 
.clothes in store. The women's ornaments are the gold -hair 
ornament called tor worth lOs. (Rs. 5), the gold earrings called' 
ghfibe worth £2 (Rs. 20), the gold and pearl nosering oalhd’ no fh ' 
worth £5 (Rs. 60), the glass and gold bead necklace' . called, 

- mangalautra worth £2 (Rs. 20), the bracelets called tdyutands worth 
-£2 (Rs. 20), and glass and lac bangles, and the silver anklets called, 
hiehvea worth £I (Rs. 10) and feidis worth £3 to. £4 (Hs;30-40), ■ 
Except the gold and silver Auger rings called angthia the men wear ' 
QO ornaments. They are vegetarians, and their staple food is rice, 
pulse, vegetables, whea^ butter, and spices. Their marriage and 
death feasts coat them about 9d. (6 aa.) a head. They are hard- 
wprljng, even-tempered, orderly, and miserly. Th 67 merchants, 
traders, grocers, moneychangers, .moneylenders, dealers in cloth ’ 
and grain, makers and sellers of sweetmeats, cultivators, and. 
landholders. They say they do not earn more than £3, to '£5 
(Rs. 30 - 50) a month. A family of lire spend £2 (Rs. 20) a month 
on food. A house costs £50 to £150 (Rs. 500-1500) to buy and 
' 10 s^(Rb. 5) a month to rent. The house goods, including clothes,- 
fumitare) and jewelry, are almost never worth more than £100 
(Rs. 1000). They spend £2 lOs. to £5 (Rs. 25 - 60) ayear‘.on clothes. 

A birth costs £1 to £4 (Rs. 10- 40) > the-. first' hair-cutting £5 
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(Es. 60), a sacred thread or. tuhi necklace-girding 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5- 
10), a boy’a or girl's marriage £50 to -£100 (Rs. 500 -1000), and a 
deatli £50 (Rs.500). They arc a religious people and their chief 
object of worship is Bdlaji. Their priests aro Mdrwdri Brdhmans 
or in their absence Deshasth Brahmans. They mako pilgrimages to 
Pandharpur, llathina, Ndsik, Benares, Vrinddvan, and Rdineshvar. 
They fast on the two elevenths of every Hindu month, on Sliivardlra 
in February, on lidm-navami in April, and on Gokiilashtami in 
August ; and feast on Holi in Maroh, on Danara in October, and on 
Bicdli in November. Tlieir spiritual Teachers or gurus aro either 
Rdmdnandis or Vallabliachdryaifahardjas, to whom they show great 
, re.spect. On the fifth day after a child is born they worship a mask 
or tdli of the goddess Satvai which they place on n high wooden 
stool on' wheat and an-augu lemons round it. Children are named 
when they are a month old. At the naming ceremony four boys stand 
with a piece of cloth held on all four sides of the child and tho 
child’s paternal aunt names it. Tho aunt is presented with a bodico 
if the child is a girl and from 2s, to 10«. (Rs.1-5) if tho child is a 
boy, and tho four bo 3 's are given pieces of diy cocoa-kernel and siicteeu 
gram or huadf balls each. Eunuchs or dance and sing in tho 
oveuiug and ai’o paid 2s. Gd. (Us. 1 J). 'They shave tho child’s 
head between its fourth and fifth year. When a boy is eight or uino 
years .old his parents take him to the spiritual Teacher or guru, 
with music, relations, and friends, and a plate of botelunt and lertvcs, 
a cocoanut, flower garlands, uosegaj's, and- 10s. (Rs. 6) in cash. The 
boy woiships tho Teacher or guru, offers him lOs. (Rs. 5), aud 
falls before him. The Teacher or guru fastens a tulsi bead 
necklace round tho hoy's neck, whispers into his ears a sacred vci’so, 
and drops sugar into his mouth. They marry their girls between 
ten and twelve and their boys botweeu fifteen aud twenty. They 
do mJt allow widow marriage, aud they burn tlioir dead. They 
have no headman and settle social disputes at meetings of tho 
castemen. They' send their boys to school and aro woll-to-do. 

Bangars are returned as numbering tbirty-ibree and as found 
iffPoona city only. They say their origin is given in tho Busvapiiriin, 
and that they came into the district about two hundred j’ears ago. 
Whence and w'hy tho^' came they cannot tell, but some of thoir 
religious and social customs suggest that tboir former homo was iu tho 
Bombay Karmitak. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames aro 
Bhinkar, Biiras,. Jii’osalo, Khatiivkar, Alhasurkar, I’hutano, Tamlio, 
and Vaikar, and families bearing tlio same surname cat together 
but do not intoriiiarry. Tlio names in cominoii uso among iiicii are 
Gauiipa, Irilpa/Khandiipa, iloriipa, Rakbm!lji,Rt'iini'ipa,and Riidnipa; 
and among women, Gaiig.a, Lakshmi, Sita, aud Yamuna. They look 
and speak like Marulhas, and own stone aud mud built houses with 
tiled roofs. Their household goods arc metal aud carthon vessels, 
bedding, carpets, and blankets ; they keep no servants and own no 
cattle. They aro vogetan'ans aud their staple food is millet, split 
■' pulse, and vegetables. They cat rice twice a week on Saturdays 
and iloiidays. The men dress like Brahmans in a coat, waistcoat, 
wuistcloth, shouldcrclotli, aud Bmhman turban aud shoes. They 
wear tho ling and mark their brows with sandal and ashes. Their 
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womea droea iu the full Maraklia robe and bodice. Tliey mb their 
brows ATith redpowder aud do aot use lake Mr, deck their heads 
with flowers, or care for gay colours. They are neat and clean, 
hai'dworlting, frugal,- hospitable, and oi-dorly. They aro shop- 
keepera and aelWs oi spices, turmeric, asaicBlida, and dry coooauut 
kernel, jind hawk groundnuts, molasses, pulse, sweetmeats or 
child, and parched grain. Others serve as shopboys earning 
10s. to 128. (Rs. 5-6) a month Avithout food. Their boys earn 4s. 
to Cs.(R 3. 2-3) a month as shopboys. A family of five spends 
14s. to £l (Rs. 7- 10) a month on food, and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15)a 
year on clothes. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
6d to h. (4^S as.) a month to rent. Their house goods are not 
ATorth move than £5 (Rs.S0}. A birth cgsts about 10s, (Rs. 5), a 
boy's marriage £2 lOs. to £7 10s. (Ra 25-75), a girl's marriage £2 
10s. to £5 (Rs.23 -50), and a death £1 (Ra.lO). Their ciiief god is 
hlahddev and their priests are Jangams or Lingdyat pnosts, Avho 
ofiSciate at tboir births, marriages, and deaths.* They make 
pilgrimages to Shrishailya Malikdrjuu in. Signnpur near Phaltan. 
Bangars worship the goddess Satvdi on the fifth day after a 
child is born. In tho middle of a bamboo Avinnowing fan they 
place a handful of wheat, and on the Avheat set a dough lamp Avhich 
they feed Avith butter. They offer the lamp molasses wheat 
bread aud met/ii or fenugreek, and ask it to be kindly. A feast to 
near relations and friends ends the day. On tJje seventh a Jnngam 
is called, his feet aro Avashed, and the Avater is drunk by tho 
people of the house, and he presents the new-born child Avith a 
lingam laying it on the bed near the child’s head. A present of 3d, 
(3 as.) sotisfies the priest and he retires. On the twelfth eyouing 
the child is laid in the cradle, four dough lamps are lit under it, and 
flve dou'^h cakes are laid one on each comer of tho cradle and the 
fifth under the diild’s pillow, and the child-is named in the presence 
of female guests. Wet gram is presented to the guests and they 
retire es:copt a few near relations who remain for dinner: They do 
not think their women unclean after child-birth, but they do not 
touch them during their monthly sickness. They do not mourn the 
dead and (io not think that a death makes near relations impure. 
They marry their girls before they come of age and their boys before 
they aro twenty-five. The boy’s father has to look out for a AA’ife 
for nis SOJ*- When he has found a suitable match she is presented 
Avith tho silver feet ornaments called sdkhalgds and vdles, Avorth about 
£4 (Rs. 40). h. marriage paper or lagnachiti is prepared and made 
over to the boy’s father. 'The boy and girl are rubbed Avith turmeric 
at tbeir homes, the girl first and then tho boy, and presented Avith 
clothes the gkl with a green robe and bodice and the boy Avith a 
shouldercloth and a turban. In tho evening tAvo earthen pitchers 
are brought and broken, into two equal parts. They are marked 
with fantastic colours and decked with gold and silver tinsel. Tho 
upper part of tho jar is turned upside down and on it tho loAverpart 
is set Md filk^ ashes. In the ashes, three torches four or five 
inches hiA^h, soaked in oil, are stuck aud lighted Avith camphor. 
Round the torches aro set fifteen flags about a foot and a half high, 
and the whol® ^ lifted and Avaved round tho house gods, 'This is 
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called tlie kuldliarmdchddip tliafc is the family god’s lamp. The boy 
and his mother dress in yellow silk, and taking the two broken jars 
on their heads go to the temple of the village lIuhadeT accompanied 
by kinsmen and kinswomen and with a conch shell and other 
music. At the temple the lamp of the family god is waved round 
Mahiidev’s face, a betel packet is laid in front of the god, and the 
torches are put out by breaking two cocoanuts and pouring their water 
over the torches. The conch shell is brought back by a mamed 
couple the hems of whose robes are knotted together, and it is placed 
among the household gods as the marriage guardian or dcaak. This 
ceremony is repeated at the girl’s house with tho - same details, 
except that instead of the boy’s mother the .girl’s father takes tho 
other jar upon lijs head. The day onds with a dinner. On tho 
marriage evening tho boy is seated on horseback aud taken to the 
girl’s house. On reaching tho house, before ho enters presents aro 
exchanged, and rice, curds, and a cocoannt aro waved round tho 
boy’s head. In tho marriage porch he is made to stand face to face 
with the girl on a carpet and a cloth is held between them. Both 
a Jangam and a Brahman are present, and, after tho marringo verse 
is repeated by tho Briihmau, the cloth is pulled on one side, grains 
of rice are thrown over theii' heads, and they aro husband and wife. 
They are next seated facing each other on wheat with their maternal 
uncles standing behind them. In front of tho boy hvo brass 
^rator•pots filled with col,d wator .aro placed, one at each corner of a 
square .and the fifth in tho middle, and with tho holp of tho Jangam 
aro worshipped by both tho boy and tho girl. A cotton thread is 
wound five times round tho couple, cut in two, and one-half with a 
turmeric root is tied to tho right wrist of the boy aud tho other half 
to tho right wrist of the girl. Tho boy pours wator from tho middle 
water-pot over the gh'l’s hands, and tho hems of their garments 
aro tied by the Jangam, who leads them before the couch shell 
or marriage guardiau. They make a low bow aud return, and tho 
knot is untied by tho Jangam. Tho Jangam aud Brahman priests 
are then given bctol packets and about 3s. (Rs. li)in cash and retire. 
Next day a married woman fills tho girl’s lap with five betel 
nuts and leaves, five dry dates, five turmeric roots, pieces of 
cocoa-korncl, and grains of rice, and she goes to her husband’s 
house with him and his relations and friends and music. A feast 
at both houses ends the marriage. They allow widow marriage and 
polygamy, but not polyandry. They bury the dead. They carry 
tho body sitting in a blanket bag or zoli with a Lingayiit priest 
walking in. front blowing a couch shell. They bury the body 
sitting with its face to tho east and tho ling which he wore round 
his neck in his left hand covered with his right. Tho chief mourner 
brings wator in a couch shell, drops some into the dead mouth, lays 
a few bcl leaves' on tho hand and in tho mouth, aud the mourners fill 
the grave with earth repeating Har, liar, Mahadev. After tho grave 
fs filled the Jangam stands over it, repeats texts, and sprinkles a few 
J)ol leaves, and the mourners retire. Tho caste is feasted on tho third 
or tho fifth day after tho death, and every year a mind-feast or 
nhrdddh is performed. Tho Bangars have a headman whom they 
style shetya, who settles social disputes in consultation with the men 
" 0-34 
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of tlio caAlo. They send their boys to school for a short time 
Ihey nro a stc.icly class. 


Bha tya S, or Bhiti tradora.arorotamedas numbering sixty-seven 
and as found in Dfareli, Bhimthndi, and Poona city. They Lave no 
subdivisions. They nro short niid sturdy with regular features. Their 
homo hpeoch is Gujarili^ but with others they speak Marathi. Their 
usual food is rice, pulse, and butter in the morning, and rice bread in 
the oveniug. They are vegetarians and are carofnl to abstain from fish, 
lloili, or liquor, £.tcept their special double-homed turban, the 
men's dioss docs not differ from that of high class hlarithiisj their 
woinwi dress like Gajnrati Vfini women in a fall petticoat, a short- 
sleeved and open-backed bodice, and a robe or scarf which is dram 
up from tho back part of the waist of the petticoat across the face so 
as almost to form a vci];and is fastened in front in the left waistband 
of tho petticoat. Their petticoats and robes are genorolly of hand- 
jiriuted cloth darker and less gay than'the Maratha women’s robes. 
As n cLiiia they are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. 
Thoy trade in molasaes and hirda or myrobalans, wbieh they bay 
and send to Bombay. Thoy worship tho usual BrAhmauic and local 
gods, but their chief objects of worship are Qopdl, Eriahna, and 
iluluidov. Thoy am well-to-do. 

JtiuuM-KattAmi, . Bralmia-Ksliatris aro roiurned as numbering sixty-three 
and as found only in Poona city. They are said to have come into 
tho district from Anraogabad about sixty years ago in search of 
u ork. They aro also called Thdfcurs, or lords, a name which in the 
Deccan is applied to several classes who have or who claim a strain 
of Ksliatri^ blood. Among their surnomes ore Bighe, Nagarkar, 
and Silkrc, and among their feinily stocks or yefrus are Bhdradvdj 
niid Kausilik. Sameness of stock but not sameness of-suraame 
is ft bar to marriage. Tho names in common use among men are 
Ap.irtt*o Auandr.io, and lakshuian; and among women Ambabdi, 

' Jdukibdi. and Somibai. They are a fair people and -look like 
Gniardt Brdhmans. Their homo speech is Mardthi, They live 
in houses of tho better class two or more storeys high with walls 
of brick aud tiled roofs. Their houses are neat and clean, and 
' they keep horses, cattle, and parrots. Their stople food is miUefc 
bread venotablos, and spices. Pheir holidoy dishes are pulse 
balls and siK^ared milk; a feast of these dishes costs about f 4 
fits -10) for every bundled guests. They say they do not eat fish 
or desh or drink liquor, and smoke nothing but tobacco. Both 
men and women di-ess like Mardtha Brdhmans, and the women 
wear false hair and deck their heads with flowers. Thoy are neat 
and c le"" , hospitable, and oi-derly. They are bankers, money- 
ohansrora moneylenders, railway contractors, writers, cloth-dealers, 
onil husbandmen. The average monthly food charge for a family 
of five is ttbont £2 (Rs.fiO). Their houses cost ^50 to £500 
VRo lino. 5000) to build and 4s. to £1 {Rs.2.10) a month to hire, 
& furniture is worth £70 to £200 (Rs. 700-2000). Besides 
their food semnts are ’paid 4s. to 8s. (Es.2-4) a month. Their 
^n;,nnig aro worth £2 to £20 (Rs.20-200}. They spend on clothes 
£3 to £20 (Ss. '30 - 200) o year. Their store of clothes lis worth £5 to 
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£50 (Rs.50-500), and tLoir ornauienta £250 to £500 (Es. 2600-5000). Chapter HI. 

A .birth costs £1 lOe. to £2 10s. (Rs.15-25), a hair-clipping £l to PnnnTation 

£2 (Es.10-20), a thread-girding £7 to £12 10s. {R3.70-125), the 

mairiage of a son £50 to £100 (Rs.500-1000), the marriage of a Trabebs. 

daughter £20 to £80 (Rs. 200 -800), a girl’s coming of age £5 

to £7 10s. (R8.50-75), a pregnancy £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30), and a 

death £6 to £7 (E3.60-70). They are religious, worshipping chiefly 

Mahudev and the Devi of Saptashriugi hill about thirty miles 

north of Ndsik. They employ Deshosth Brdhmans as their priests 

and sho\Y them great respect. They worship the usual Bi'dhmaniG 

gods and goddesses, keep the regular fasts and feasts, and make 

pilgi'images to Aland!, Saptashring, and Benares. They believe in 

sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, and omens. When a child is born 

its navel cord is cut by a midwife and buried inside the house. On the 

fifth day they place a grindstone in the mother’s room. A handful 

of wheat and a betelnut are laid on the stone and worshipped by one 

of the married women of the family. A dough lamp is set close by 

and the whole is left for twelve days in the mother’s room. To each ' 

leg of the cot on whicli the mother and child are laid is tied a rod 

of iron as thick as a man’s finger and they are loft there ten days. 

The mother is held impure for ten days, when she is bathed and 
tho cot is taken away. The house and part of the room is 
cowdunged and a fresh cot is laid for the mother and child. In 
the evening each of five Br<lhmans is presented w’ith sweetmeats 
and a copper coin. On the twelfth day'the grindstone is taken from 
tho lying-in room and tho child is named. Brdhmans and married 
women are feasted, tho chief dish being oil-cakes. Tho hair- 
clipping takes placo when tho child is threo months to two years 
old, when tho barber buries tho hair in somo lonely spot and is 
given a meal of uncooked food audfid. (t as.). They gird their boys 
with tho sacred thread when they aro between sbe and ten, tho 
details of the ceremony being tho same as among Marutha Brdhmans. 

Thoy marry their girls before they arc twelve and their -boys boforo 
they aro twenty-fivo. Except that the bridegroom wears a silk or a 
cotton waistcloth, a coat, and a turban, the ceremony is the saiuo as 
among Deccan Brdhmans. They burn their dead, mourn ten days, 
and end tho mourning with a caste feast. Polygamy is practised 
and widow •marriage foi'bidden. Thoy have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at mootings of the castemon. They send 
their boys to school and aro well-to-do. 

Kira'ds are returned ns numbering 23G, and as found in Kir.(j)s. 
Poona city only. Thoy aro said to have come from Gwalior since 
tho beginning of British rule. Thoy have no subdivisions. 

Their surnames aro Jaradya, Khojarvdjnr, Menduri, Parsaya, 
and Sujemiya ; people bearing tho same surname intermarry. Tho 
names in common use among men aro Balirdm, Bandurnm, 

Chanduldl, Kisandas, and Kushdji j and among women Jlirdbdi, 

Jesibdi, Lalubai, Munydbdi, and Snbhadv!lbni. Thoy look like 
Pardeshi Brahmans. The men wear tho top-knot and whiskers but . 
not tho beard, and tho women wear the hair in a roll at the b.ock of 
tho head. The men mark their brows with' sandal paste and tho 
women draw a cross lino of redpowder. Their homo tongue is 
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Eindustdm, but out of doors they speak' MarAthi. ‘ They lire in 
bouses of the better sorb, one or two storeys high, and have metal 
and earthen vessels and bullocks and carts, ' Their staple food is 
millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they are-fond of 
pungent dishes. They eat fish, eggs, and the flesh of goats sheep and 
fowls, and drink liquor. They give feasts of curds and rice swcetcakes 
and wheat bread. The men dress like Mardthda^ and the women 
wear either a petticoat or a Maratha robe, drawing the skirt back 
, between^ the feet, and a bodice. The women wear ornaments 'in 
their hair and on their- ears, nose, neck, arms, and feet. They 
are hardworking, sober, thrifty, clean, and neat, but hot*tompered 
and fond -of show. They aro contractors, supplying hay, thatch, 
bullocks, and c^s. Their women help by making thatch, grinding 
grain, and selling firewood and cowdung cakes. A houso costa 
£20 to £50 (Rs. 200*500) to build and contains furniture and 
goods worth £5 to £50 (Rs. 50 - 500), They pay their servants 10s, 
to 18a. (Rs, 5-9) a month without food. A family of fivo spend 
£1 to £1 10a. (Rs. lO - 15) a month on food, and £1 16s. to £2 
10a. (Rs. 18-25) a year on clothes. A birth costs 2s,- to 10s. 
(Rs. 4--5), a hair-clipping 2b. to 4a. (Eal-2),’a boy^s marriage 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150), a girl’s mai'riago £5 to £6 (Rs. 50- 60), 
and a death £2 to £3 (Re. 20 - 80). They are Rrdhmanio Hindus 
and^ worship goddesses or mothers more than gods and are termed 
' devi-iipasdks or goddess-worshippers. Their family deities aro 
Bhavdni of Tuljdpur and Lakshmi-Hardyan. Their priests aro 
ICanoj JBrAhmans who ofliciate at their bouses during, marrioges 
and deaths. They go on pilgrimage to Tulj.Apur,- Pandharpnr, and 
Alandi. They believe in sorcory, witchcraft, soothsaying, and lucky 
and unlucky days. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
. worship the goddess SatviVi, and offer her brinjals or gajre, diy 
^nger, Black pepper, split' pulse or revdi, sweetmeats, dry bomalo 
fisb, and dress the child in a coat and cap. On the twelfth 
the mother^s impurity ends and her cot and clothes aro washed. 
On tho^ thirteenth they lay the child in a cradle and name it. 
They clip a child’s hair when it is one to fivo years old ontsicio "of 
the house or in a garden. They marry their girls before they .nro- 
fifteen and their boys before they are twenty-five. The boy’s father 
looks for a girl for his son, and when one is found he sends some of 
his- kinsmen to settle the match. After -a couple of days fho 
kinsmen bring back all that the girl’s father will let them know of his 
wishes regarding the match. On the third day the boy's father goes 
to tho girl’s. If the girl’s father seats him on a cot it is understood 
thathoisivilling to give his daughter; if the girl’s father scats Liin 
' _ on a mat tho boy’s father goes home. Kext day if tho match is 
settled the boy's and girl’s fathers go to the priest’s and aro told 
lucky days for tho marringo and tunncric rubbing. Tho days aro 
noted on two pieces of paper, which aro handed to the two fathers, 
who lay them before their boose gods. A post is set 'up near tho 
house and a bundle of hay is tied to its. top. On tho following d.T.y 
wheat cakes and balls called gutgulo, are pr(mared and ten to fifty 
I ^ are sent to the booses of all casto people. On tho third day tho 
' boy is rubbed with turmeric, and what romains is sent to tho girl 
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■witla a,petticoat, liodicoj and roLo. On tlio fourth day, a four feet 
long rnaiigo staff is planted in tlio marriago hall and an earthen jar 
coloured red- and whito and tilled with cold water is sot near the staff. 
Two copper coins are laid in tho jar, it is covered with an earthen 
lid, ana a dough lamp is kept burning close by. Four holes nro 
luado in the staff and four lighted lamps or koJyh arc kept burning 
in ladles and tho whole is worshipped by tho boy’s maternal im»lc. 
This is called tho marriago god or devak. Tho boy is heated 
on a low wooden stool, -is anointed with oil from head to foot, is 
rnbbod with turmeric, and a marriago ornament of wild date or 
aindi palin is tied to his hrow. Ho is seated on a horse and taken 
in company with children to tho marriago porch which has been 
built at tho girl's ho'use. When ho draws near tho hall he waits 
without dismounting- till tho girl’s father comes and presents him 
with a turban and sash, and ho goes back to his house. On tho 
.fifth day the boy is made to stand at his house on a low wooden 
stool, and a thread is passed seven times round his body. A couplo 
of Icaf'platcs are filled with rice and an iron ring is tied with tho 
thread that was passed seven times round his body. This ceremony 
takes place with tho same details nc tho girl’s house. Tho boy is 
seated on a horse, and, accompanied by relations friends and music, 
is taken in procession to tho girl's. Ho is led to a noighboiu *'3 
house whore a feast is hold, and after tho dinner is over tho guc.st.s 
•withdraw leaving tho boy and oiio or two of bis relations. Karly 
next day tho guests return. Two low wooden stools aro sot in front 
of the marriago god or devak, and tho boy is takon to tho giiTs 
liQUso, and ho and tho girl aro Ec.ated tho girl on his riglit. Tho 
priest kindles a sacrificial fire in front of them and tho boy feeds it 
with clarified butter and grain, Tho priest holds a cloth botwecu 
tho marriage guardian or doank and tho boy and girl and repeats 
marriago verses. AA^hon tho versos aro ended, tho gii-l followed by 
tbe boy takes six turns round tho devak. Before bogiuniug to tjiko 
tho seventh turn, the boy asks his parents and tho other guests 
whether they should take tho seventh turn. They say, 'Tako 
tho Bovonth turn’; and ho walks in front of tho girl, and when 
tho turn is completed they are husband and wife, A fojist is hold. 
In tho evening tho boy and girl nro seated in a palan(|uin 
or carriage and aro -taken to tho bov’s honso. Before ho enters 
the house tho boy’s smter stands in the doorway and asks him to 
give her two silver wristlets or kdkne. Tho boy Jiumls hei- •b. 
(Us. 2) and sho allows him to pass, Ou tho following or seventh 
day tho boy unlooses tho girl’s wristlet and tho girl unlooso.«» tho 
boy’s wristlet, and die marriago festivities end with a feast. When 
, a girl comes of ago, sho is seated'hy horsclf for four days and on 
a luoky day her lap is filled with wheat and fruit. When a ponsoa 
dies the family barber goes to tell tho caste people. AVhen they 
oomo a bier is made, and, after water has been poiured over tho body 
whore it lies ill the house, it is brought out, laid on tho bier, and 
carried to' tho burning ground on.tho .shoulders of four men. When 
tho body is half burnt tho mouruors batho and go to tho deceased’s 
house, ‘ and tho chief mourner standing before them jisks their 
forgiveness for tho trouble to which they have boon put. Tho 
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monmers reply, ‘ It ia4o trouble ; we have helped you and you ^1 
help ue/ and they retire. On the third day the chief mourner thiws i 
the ashes into water, and on the place where the body was burnt seb- 
two earthen jara, one filled with water the other with' milk, and 
after a bath, returns home. The 'deceased’s family mourns ten days. 

' On the eleventh the men of the caste have their heads shared at tbo 
chjpf mourner’s house and at his expense, and after a feast they 
retire. On the thirteenth his near relations present the chief 
mourner with a turban and the. ‘mourner is free to attend to his' 
business. They hare a caste council who settle social dispntesat. 

. meetiugs of the mtemcn. Offences against caste oi'e pnnished by 
fines varyingfrom 6d. to £l (Es.-J-lO), which are spent either on' 
liquor or on a caste feast. 'J'he Xirdds send their boys to .school ' 
until they are able to read and write and cast accounts. They are a 
■ steady well-to-do class. 

Komtis are returned as numbering 429 and as found over tbe 
whole disti'ict except in Mdval. They are said to have come iato 
the district fifty to seventy-five years ago from Telengan or the ■ 
Kizdm’s country. They are of three divisions, Jains, RyiSpols, and 
Vaiahyas, who though they neither cat together nor intermarry ■ 
differ little in appearance, speech, calling, or customs. They are 
dark, tall, and thin. Their home tongue is Telugn, but with others' 
they speak Marathi. Many of them live in houses of the better 
sort two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They 
are vegetarians and their staple food is millet, nee, pulse, and 
vegetables. Both men and women dress like Deccan Br^mnns. ' 
As a class Komtis are hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
Most of them are grocers, dealing in spices, ^’ain, butter, oil, 
molasses, and sugar. A few are moneylenders, writers, husbandmen, ’ 
and in Government service as messengers. They send their boys, 
to school.' 

T.iwgfl.'yfl.ta, or Ling' 'Worshippers, are returned ns nnmherijig 
5361 and ns found over the wfiolo district. They originally belonged 
to tbo Komdtak and are said to have come to the’ district about..a 
hundred years ago. They have no subdivisions. Their siimomos 
are Gadkar, Hingmire, Jire, Jiresal, Kdle, Mitkai‘, Farmlilc, Phutdno, 
Vdikur, and Virkar. Families bearing the ‘same surname do not 
intermarry. The names in common nso among 'men arc Mahildoy 
Malikdiiun, Shankar, and Tirbhadra ; and among women Bhilgjrthi, 
Bhima, Ganga, Girja, Pdrvati, and Dma. They are generally 
tall thin and dark. Their homo tongue is Kanarcso, but out 
of doors they speak Mardthi as fluently as Mariithds. They Hvo 
in houses of the batter class and have servants and cattle. 'Their 
atanle food is millet, rice, pnlse, and vegetable, and tlioy .‘neitlor 
eat flesh nor drink liquor. They do not allow strangers to sec their 
food or the sun to shine on their drinking water, and they nro 
very careful that no scraps of a meal shall bo left uneaten. Tha 
men wear a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldorclotb, headscarf 
or Brdhman turhiin, and Brdhman shoes. The women dress in tho 

1 Mlor (lobUs of ‘ke Sho/dpur StalisUcal .iccoout. 
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full Marditlia robe and bodice, and both men and women mark tbeir 
bi’ows with ashes and cairy the ling in a small box either tied to 
the upper left arm or hanging from the neck. They are thrifty, sober, 
hospitable, hardworking, and orderly. They, are grain and cloth 
retail dealers, and peddlers, grocers; and spice sellers. They aro 
Sbaivs and have no images in their houses. If they pass any Hindu 
temple they bow to the image thinking it to be Mahddev, and in the 
same way they bow before a mosque or a church thinking every 
object of worship is Shiv. Their priests aro Jangams, to- whom 
they show 'great respect and before whom they bow low. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or sqothsaying, or to 
consult oracles. When a young wife’s first confinement draws near 
she is generally taken to her mother's. When a child is born the 
midwife cuts the navel cord and lays tho child beside its mother in 
the cot. Word is sent to the child’s father, and he distributes sugar 
and betel-packets among relations, friends, and neighbours. Either 
on the first, third, or Mth day a ling is tied round tho mother’s 
neck or laid under the child’s bed or pillow. On the evening of the 
fifth day, in the lying-in room, near tho cot a square is traced on ' 
the ground with rico flour or quartz powder, and in tho square is 
laid the kuife with which the child’s navel string was cut, together 
with a blank sheet of paper and a pon, and these are bowed to as 
Satvai. On the evening of tho sixth day a silver imago of tho 
goddess Pdrvati w’orth to Ijd. (j-l anna) is sot on a low 
wooden stool, ‘ tho midwifo lays flowers, camphor, and frank- 
incense before it, and tho mother and child bow down to it. Tho 
Jangam comes and is seated on a low w'ooden stool, ilia foot aro 
washed in a plate, and tho water is sprinkled over tho house, and 
given to tho houso people both men and women to drink. Tho 
pricsit retires with a dinner and a few coppers. They name their 
children, if a girl on the twelfth day and if a boy on the thirteenth. 
On the nainiug' day five married women are asked to dine along 
with near kiusfolk and tho child is laid in a cradle and named, 
Sefore beginning her houso work the mother takes her child to a 
tomplo of Alahadev, bows to tho god, and comes homo. They feed a 
child on solid food for tho first time after it is six months old. 
When it is a year old, if it is a gii’l, jxirt of its forelock is clipped by 
its maternal uncle, and if it is a boy tho head excepting tho top- 
knot is shaved by a barber. At five years old a boy is sont 
to school, and at twelvo ho is taught a sacred verso in honour of 
Shiv. Girls are also taught this vei'sc, but not till they aro sixteon. 
They marry their girls between eight and twelve aud their boys 
between twelve and twenty-five. Tho offer of marringo comes from 
the boy’s house, and when tho matoh is settled tho boy’s father, 
accompanied by a Jangam and a few near relations, goes to the 
girl’s, presents her with a new robe and bodice, and puts a little 
sugar into her mouth, Tho girl’s father hands betel-packets and 
the guests withdraw. Afterwards, tho marriage day is sottlod in 
consultation with a Jangam or a Brdhmau astrologer. Marringo ' 
porches aro raised both at the boy's and at tho girl’s and an earthen 
altar is mado at tho girl’s. Eound tho altar twenty whitewashed, 
oarthon pots mni’kcd with red lines aro piled iu five pillars each 
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of four pota. The boy ia aeated on borsebackj aud witli a band 
of kinsmen and kinawomen and music goes to the girl’s house. The 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric* and the hems of their 
garments are knotted together and untied aftor the boy and girl 
have bowed before the god Mahdder. A quartz square is traced, 
and round it are as-ranged fire metal water-pots filled witli water. In 
the middle of the square two low wooden stools are sot and the boy 
and gii-l take their seats on the stools. In front of them is set an 
imago of Mahddar and of hia carrier the hull Nandi, and these m 
worshipped with the help of the Jangam. The Jangam repeats the 
marriage verses and the guests keep throwing grains of rice over 
the heads of the boy and girL When the verses are finished the 
boy aud girl bow before Mahadev and Nandi and are man and wife 
The boy and girlai-e seated on the altar and the girl's father presents 
the boy with a water-pot or tdmbija and a plate or jtitali. A dinner 
follows and after dinner betel-packets are banded and the gnests 
mbhdraw. Next dajr presents of clothes are exchanged, the boy 
goes in processiou ivitii his wife, to bis bouse, and the guests are 
gpven betel-packets aud withdraw. When a Lingayat is on the 
point of death alms are given in hta name. lyhen he dies he is 
seated on a low wooden stool leaning against the wall and supported 
on each side by near kinspeople. A bamboo frame ia bnilt round a 
high wooden stool, a young plantain tree is tied to each corner of the 
stool, and a red cloth is folded on the three sides of the bamboo frame. 
The body is carried outside of the house, cold water is poured 
over it, and ashes are rubbed on the brow arms and chest. It is 
dressed in the usual clothes, and flower garlands are hung round 
the neck. A lighted lamp is wared round the face and the body 
ia seated in the frame and oarriedon the sbonlders oi four men. 
In front walks a Jangam with a conch shell and a bell, constantly 
ringing the bell and every 'now and then blowing the shell. Both 
men and women follow repeating Har, Har, Manddev." "When they 
reach the buriSl ground the frame is lowered, water is sprinkled 
on the ground which is to be the grave, a hole six feet deep is 
dug, and the body is lowered into the hole, and seated with the 
clothes on. The liiig is untied froin the neck, laid on the open hand, 
and covered with bel leavea 'As much salt as tlio mom-ners can 
afford is spread round the body and the grave is filled. A stone 
is laid over the gi-ave, and on the stone the Jangam stands repeating 
verses. AVhen the verses are ended bel leaves are thrown over the 
stone and the funeral party retire to the house of mourning and 
look at the burning lamp which was placed on the spotwhere the dead 
breathed his last. After they leave the lamp is allowed to go oufe. 
They show no signs of mourning, but, if able to meet the expense 
raiae-a tomb with a Hng and a bull carved on it. On tbo third day 
a feast is hold. Nothing more is done till-lihe yearly death-day, 
when another feast is given. The Xiingayats are honnd together 
as a body, and settle social disputes at meetings of tho castomcn in 
consultation with the headmen or slieifids. They send iheirboys 
to sebool for a abort time, and are in'easy circumstances. 
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Loll8>'lia.'s are returned as numbering sis and as found only in 
Poona. Tlioy liave come to Poona from Bombay, where they muster 
strong. Their home tongue is Gujardti, but they speak Mardthi like 
Brahmans. They are thrifty, hospitable, and hardworking. They 
are traders, moneylenders, and dealers in gunny-bags or bdrddns. 

Ta'mliolis, or Betel-leafsellers, aro returned as numbering 
forty-sis and as found only in tho city and cantonment of Poona. 
They say they came from Satara and Ahmadnagar during the time of 
the Peshwds and took to selling betel leaves from which they got their 
name. They eat and marry with Ifardtha Kunbis. Their surnames 
and the names of men and women aro the same as those of cultivating 
Mardthiis, and, as among Mardtlias, persons bearing tho same surname 
do not intermarry. They look speak dress and eat like Mardthds. 
They resemble Mardthds in religion and customs, and settle social 
disputes at meetings of the castemen. They aro retail sellers of 
betel leaves, of d^a Bauhina raccmosa and tembtirni Diospyros 
melanoxylon cigarettes, of betelnut, of catechu, and of tobacco. They 
buy the betel leaves from Tirgul Brahmans who grow them in 
gardens. Between Mdgh or Pebrnary and Jeslit or Juno they buy a 
Icudtan of thirty-seven Icavlis, each hivU containing four hundred 
and iifty leaves, plucked from tho tops of plants and worth I 65 . to 
£1 6s, (Bs. 8-18} tho Icudtan. They sell twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
leaves for ^d. (i anna). Prom June to October they buy a Icudtan of 
navaiiehis or tender leaves and talpdnes or short-bottom leaves at 
4^. to 12 a (Bs. 2*6} the Icudtan. Between October and Pebrnary 
they buy a Icudtan of gachis or middle leaves costing 145. to 18.f. 
(E 3 . 7 - 9 ) and sell them at twenty to twenty-five for §d. Tho ripe 
or paklca leaves are sold at eight to twolve for Id. The leaves have 
to bo turned and aired every day and tho riiie ouos picked out. 
If not carefully picked and sifted the leaves rot. Tdmbolis make 
£l to £1 IO 5 . (^Rs. 10-15} a month. Their women do not help. 
Lads begin to servo as shopboys on lOs. to l b. (Rs.5-7} a month. 
They do not send their boys to school, and aro a steady class. 

Va'niS or Traders, with a strength of 14,374, belong to three main 
divisions, Gujai-dt Vanis, Marwdr Vdnis, and Vaishya Vanis, who 
neither dine together nor intermarry. 

Guj.i,mVx VAsis or traders, numbering 3844, are found over the 
whole district. They are said to have come from Qujardt in seai’ch 
of work at difforont times during tho last two hundred years. They 
are divided into Meshris or Brjihmanic Vanis, followers of tho 
Vaishnav pontiff Vallabhiichdrya, aud ShrUvaks or followers of tho 
Jain religion. Meshris aro divided into Kapols, Khaddyats, Ldds, 
Modhs, Ndgars, Pduchds, and Porvdls. They rank nest to Brahmans 
and cat only from the Gujardt Brdhmans who oificiato as their 
priests. Tho Jains ate divided into Humbads, Porvdls, and Shriradlis. 
The following details apply both to Meshri and to Jain Vdnis,' The 
names in common nso among men are Ganpatdds, Lakhmidds, 
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Manekcliand, Ndrdyandda, Eagliundthads, Rdmdds, Shivclmna 
ShivaiSs,aad Vithaldds^; and among -women, Gnlfib.Godavari, Jaddyl 
Jamna, Jasoda, Kdveri, Lakhmi, Manik, Rddlia, Rnkhmini, and Rova. 
They have neither surnames nor family stocks, The men add the 
■word aliet the Gujarati for merchant to their names. ’They speak 
Gujardti at home and like the Vania of Gujarat, from -whom they 
do not differ in appearance, they are fair and inclined to stoutness. 
Most of them live in houses two or three storeys high, -with stone 
and brick walls and tiled roofs. Their houses coat £100 to £1000, 
(Rs. WOO- 10,000) to build and 16«. to £2 (Rs. 8-20) a month 
to hire. Tho value of their furniture and house goods varies 
from £100 to £1000^ (Rs. 1000-10,000). The fumituro of tho richer 
families of Poona vdnia includes couches, sofas, boxes, chairs, 
tables, globes, looking glasses, Indian- carpets, Femian carpets, 
beds, pillows, cushions, large and small cooking and storing vessels 
and utensils, and useful and ornameutal silver plates. Most of them 
employ servants to do the house work, and pay them 8s. to 12s., 
(Rs.-l!-6) a month. They keep cows, she-buffaloes, horses, and 
parrots. They are strict vegetarians and are &.moas for -their 
fondness for sweet dishes. The daily meal includes four or five 
dishes, rico boiled and strained, split pnlse tarmeric powder and 
salt called varan, unleavened wheat cokes called yM>2{V, and vegetables. 
A family of five spends £1 10s. to £2 IDs. (Rs. 15 - 25) a month 
on food. They give caste feasts on marriage and other occasions, 
tho chief dishes being a preparation of \yheat fionr, milk, sugar, 
and clarified batter ^led lapslii} grains of gram flour passed 
through a sievo fried in clarified batter and seasoned with 
sugar called hundis; tubes containing boiled sugar, fried in 
clarified batter called yi76is; and raised wbeaten cakes fried in 
clarified batter and rice seasoned -with sngar clarified batter and 
condiments called puris. They use no intoxicants except bhmg, 
a liquid preparation of Indian hemp flowers, and smoke tobacco. 
Though most famffioa have a store of rich clothes they are neither 
careful nor neat in their dress, many of the men being slovenly 
and dirty. A family of five spends £4 to £7 (Rs. 40 - 70) a year on 
dress. The men wear the mustache and whiskers, but shave the 
chin. They dress like Marfitha Brahmans, except that in passing 
the end of the waistcloth between the legs they draw it tight over 
tho right shin. The men’s ornaments are the' earrings called 
bhikbili worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 60 - 160), the necklace of twisted chain 
called pop worth £10 to £80 (Rs. 100-800), the necklace called 
Jeanthi worth £10 to £l'00 (Rs. 100 - 1000), the bracelets called 
todds worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 60-150), and the bracelets called kadis worth 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 60 - 150). The women arrange tho hair in a braid. 
Some have lately taken to decking their hair with flowers and mixing 
it with false hair. They dress like Gujardt Ydni women. Some wear 
bodices with backs, and some bodices without backs. Almost all wear 
tho lunga or petticoat, over which they draw a rich robe, tho lower 
end of which is fastened into the waistband of the petticoat and tho 


>Mcshri men's p«Tnn. ,nd mth and Slirilvak men’s names end with chmd. 
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upper end drawn over the Lead and Laid in tLo Land near tLo waist 
in front, • so as, wLon tLo wearer wisLos, to form a veil. TLo 
petticoats and robes of tLo Gujdrat Vnni women are noticeable in 
tLe Deccan, because tLoy are oftonor of dark-tinted Land-printed 
calico tLan tLo ligLt single colours worn by most Deccan Hindu 
women. Besides the luck-giving necklaco worth 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 2-10), they Lave different neck ornaments, hirdkadiehi adkhali 
worth £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150), kanthii worth £20 to £50 
(Rs. 200-500,) pulabjdchi indl worth £12 10s. to £50 (Rs. 125-500), 
thusi worth £10 to £12 10s. (Rs. 100- 125), and mjraiiha worth 
£2 to £4 (Rs. 20 - 40). Their bracelets include hdnrjdia worth 
£10 to £12 10s. (Rs. 100 - 123), (jots worth £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150), 
fdtlis worth £13 to £30 (Rs. 150 -500), and todds worth £20 to £25 
(Rs. 200 - 250). The only feet ornaments aro sdkhlia and todda, 
each worth £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150) ; and too ornaments, joduis 
and •imsolis, each worth £1 to £l 12s. (Rs. 10 -1C). They aro 
patient, hardworking, respectful, and thrifty. Most of them aro 
grocors, cloth and silk sellers, bankers, and moneylenders, and a 
few are Government servants. When ho reaches his sixteenth year 
a boy is placed as a clerk under some trader or shopkeeper for six 
months or a ycai*, during which ho manages to pick np tho business. 
At tho ond of tho time ho begins to trade on his own account and 
makes .£2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) a month. Most of their largo purchases 
aro made in Bombay. They work from early morning to noon, 
rest till two, and again work till eight in tho ovening. Tho oponing 
.of railways hos increased compotitiou and lowered profits, hlany aro 
rich and almost all aro well-to-do and froo from debt. Tho women 
do not help the men in their work, but mind tho house and spoud 
tho rest of their time in embroidery. 

A Gujariit Yuni woman generally romains for her confiuomont at 
her husband’s house. When a woman is in labour a midwife is sont 
for, who is generally a Kunbi. Sho delivers tho w'omnn, cuts tho 
child’s navel cord, and buries it either in tho lying-in room or outsido 
of tho house. Tho woman and child aro bathed in warm water and 
the woman is given molasses and clarified butter to out and 
anise-seed water to drink. Dunng tho first threo days tho child 
is fed on honey and castor oil, and from tho fourth day is given 
tho' breast. Tho mother from tho fourth to tho twelfth day is fed 
on sdnja, that is tho grit of wheat flour boiled with sugar and 
clarified butter. On tho sixth ovening a blank sheet of paper, a 
pen, and an inkstand aro laid near tho mother's cot for tho 
goddess Sati to write tho child’s fortune, and grains of parched 
grain coated with molasses aro given to little children to oat. Tho 
mother is unclean for eleven days. Tho child is named when it 
is a month or five weeks old. On tho naming day five or six 
married women ore asked to dino, and tho father gives tho child 
feet and waist ornaments and tho mother a robo and bodice. In 
tho evening tho child is laid in a robo folded in hammock fashion, 
and is named by an unmarried girl, who is given sugar, a piece of 
cocoa-kcrnol, and betel leaves. A birth costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
Tho jdval or hair-cutting ceremony costs £2 10». to£10 (Rs. 25-100). 
If a vow is made on tho child's behalf, its hair is not cut until 
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the TOW’ is paid. Sometimes the hair-catting comes off daring tlio ^ 
marriage of one of the child's kinspeople, and sometimes on any good: 
day between the sixth month and the fifth year of the child's^a. , 
The barber who is to eat the hairclipa a smaD look with a silver pairof 
scissors worth 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5). The ceremony ends with a feast 

■ to friends kinspeoplo and Brahmans, .They generally marry their 
daughters between eleven and fifteen spending £50 to £300 (HaaOO- 
2000) on the marriage, and their boys between thirteen and twen^-liyo 
at a cost of £200 to £500 (Rs. 1000 -5000). When the girl's father 
thinks of marrying his daughter, he takes some near kinsman and 
goes to a family who have a boy likely to make ‘a suitable inatrii. - 
The kinsman sees the head of the boy's family and tells him why 
they have come.'' If the kinsman finds that the boy's fatherfavonts 
the match, he retnms .with the girl's father. - Then the 'boy’s 
father in presence of witnesses agrees to the offer and names the . 
sum which he can afford to spend on ornaments for the girl. Jf the '' > 
- gprl’s father has no hope of securing-a better or a richer husband 'for 

• his daughter, he marks the boy’s brow with vermilion and gives 
coooanuts, betel leaves, and dry dates to those who are present. 

, The fathers go to an astrologer to fix the marriage -day, and the 
boy’s father gives the astrologer a cucoanut and Sd. (2 cs.) 
ilarriage cards are sent to friends and relations, and in front of the 
girl's and the boy's houses a marriage porch is bnilt. 'A Ganpnti " 
of brass or silver is set in a large earthen jai- marked with lines 
. of’ white and red, and the .jar is placed in the house on a heap , 
of wheat. The month of the jar is covered Tvith a small earthen: 
vessel and a lamp is kept 'burning before it. A month before the 
ia.j dsed for the marriage the ceremonjf of rubbing the boy's face 

• and feet with piiAi or gram-paste begins. The boy is seated on a 
four-legged or chaurmig stool and his face and feet are nibbed by 
women, who afterwards sit round him and sing songs. Each of tho 

• women on leaving is every day given a handful of betelnut This 
ceremony is called i/a/idn &a»esA or the Little .Ganpati. Fojir days . 
before tho marriage day caste feasts begin On tho marriage day 
the brideoTOom is decked with ornaments and garlands of llowers,. 
dressed in rich clothes his turban being stuffed with pieces of green 
kinkhdb or brocade^ and carrying a coooanut in his Land he is 

to the' bride's on horseback with music and a company 
of friends. Wien tho procession reaches the brido’s, her mother 
comes out'of the marriage booth, waves a drinking pot full of water 
round the fece of the bridegroom, and pours tho water over the. 
horse’s feet. The bridegroom is taken from the horse and seated on 
a four-legged stool. Tho bride is led into the booth and seated on 
a low stool facing tho bridegroom, 'They hold each other’s right 
and a piece of colonred cloth is drawn between them. The 
mestreoites eight luck-giving verses. At the end of tho verses - 
Sio ■priest binds round the right wrists of tho bride and tho 

bridegroom a of 'cotton thread passed through 

aoeljWiflZor-Vangueriaspinosafmit, and the married couple pass 
foMteen rimp-o round a sacred liro or horn tho bridegroom walking 
' in front of the' bride. On the fourth day after’ the,marriage tho 
bride's father presents the bridegroom wit’- ■ ' ” d vessels as 
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tLo brido’a portion anil tho moiTicd pair go on horseback in 
■ procession to tho bridegroom’s. At tho bridegroom’s tho priest 
worships and bows out tho divini^ w’ho under tho imnio of 
Ganpati was summoned at tho beginning of tho coromonios. When 
,lho marringo guardian has bcon bowed out tho brido and bridegroom 
fall at tho feet of tho priest^ who blesses thorn. At tho bridegroom's 
housoj tho castopcoplc aro for several d.a;3 feasted often at great 
expense. 

When u girl conics of ago aho is hold to bo unclean and Ls uiado 
to, sit by herself for four days. TIio event is not marked by any 
other ceremony. In the scvoiitli month of a woman's first pregnancy 
a ensto feast is given, and her parents pre.sunt her and her husband 
with now clothes. She is seated on a four-legged stool and her lap 
is filled with grain and fruit by women, who .sing a.s they fill her lap, 
Sho is taken to tho houses of frionds and kiiispeoplu to pay her 
respects in a palanquin or a enn'iage. This costs £.2 10.v. to £10 
(Its. 25 -100), 

A dying man is laid oii a .spot of ground which 1ms been w.nshed 
with cowdung, and wheat grains and copper or silver coiii.s aro 
distributed to begging Prahman.s. 'V\'licn tiio}^ hour of tint death, tho 
friends and kiu.spcoplo coino to the hou.se, and tho women .standiug 
in a circle beat their breasts and wail and thu men make a bier. A 
cocoanut is tied to tho bier and a picco of sandalwood is fastened 
at its he.ad. Tho body is bathed, robed in a waistcloth, laid on tho 
bier, and covered with a shroud, somotitnc.s a richly embroidered 
sli.'irwl. CTnliko thu Mardthds they cover thu face of the dead. When 
all is ready tho chief mourner starts cnrr 3 ’ing tho tire-pot in a sling. 
On tho way to tho huruing ground tho bearer.s set down the bier niul 
change places and the son drops a copper coin on the spot. .-Vt 
tho buruiug ground they lay thu Ixidy ou tho pyre ami kimllo it. 
While tho body is being consumed they ihrico stir the pito with 
poles whoso ends aro smeared with clarified butter. Thu funeral 
party bathe and rolurii to thu house of the deceased, staying for iv 
time, and trying to comfort the women who aro weeping iind wailing. 
Ne.\t day tho luouniurs go to thu buruitig ground, remove thu ashc.s, 
and plneo on tho spot u little rico and .split tur puI»o, ;i co])per uoin, 
and au c.'irtlien pot filled with water. The impurity caii.sed by a 
death lasts ten days, JIe.ihri or JlnUiinauic Vani.s perform ;iltr<idh 
coi'euioiiica on tho tenth, clovouth, uitd twelfth day after a death, 
and feed cmstopeoplo on tho twelfth or thirteenth. tJhravak or 
Jain Vilnis do not perform t/hmilltn, but go to their temples or 
apiunts ou the twulftb day and oiler scouts uud ilowei-s to tlio 
Tirth;iukar.s.' 

Gujurfit Yiluis uro scattered iu suioll iiumbors over thu dmtrict. 
'llicy sottlb social disputes at meetings of thu ciistcmcu. Ofieiices 
ugaiust castu aro pumslicd by fines ranging from in. to £2 lOs. 
(its. 1 - 2.5), and tho ainoiiut is spent either in charily or on caste 
foasw. 'J’hoy send their boys and girls to school, keeping the Ijoys 
at school till si.vtccu and thu girls till nine. They teach the boys 
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to read,’ write, and cast accounts. Th^ do not confine themselves 
to any one branch o£ trade and are quick in taking advantage of . 
new openings. As a class they ore well-to-do. . ' . ■ 

KIIkwAr Ylnis are returned as numbering 9637 and as found' 
over the whole district. Most, if not all, have come into'tlla 
district since the beginning' of British rule.' They are divided 
into Osvals and Porvals, who eat together but do not intermany,' 
The two divisions do not difier from each other in appearance, 
speech, religion, or customs. Their surnames are Chavdn, Panndr,' . 
Pohandohavdn, and Sakmju ; families bearing the same surname 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among menace" 
Gavra, Hattaj, Zhnmdji, Ehushdl, Eusna, Rdm, and Sadaj and 
among women Bani, Devi, Dhandde, Nfiju, Nopi, Padma, and 
Bakhma. They are rather tall dark and stout, as a role with big 
faces and sharp eyes. The men generally sWe the head except' 
the top-knot and the face except the mustache and- eyebrows.' 
Some wear a lock of hair curling over each ear, and the 'hack ■ 
hair is mostly worn long with an upward curl at the tips.' Their ' 
home tongue is Marwdri, hut with others they speak an incorrect 
Marathi. Most of them live in houses of the better class, two 
or more storeys high, with walla of brick and tiled roofs, their 
furniture inolnding metal vessels, boxes, carpets, beds, -and pillows. 
Their staple food is wheat cakes, rice, pulse, vegetables, and butter; ' 
They are vegetarians, neither eating fish nor fiesh, and drinking 
no liquor. They dr^s either like Mardthi Brahmans or in small 
tightly wound particoloured turbans, generally yellow and red or- 
pink and red. Thofr women wear the petticoat or ghdgya', a short- 
sleeved open-backed bodice, and a cloth loUed round the waist of 
the petticoat, passed over the head and face, and the end held in the 
hand in front. Their arms are covered with ivory bracelets’ and 
they do not deck their hair with flowers. They are hardworking, . 
sober, and timid, but dirty, miserly, greedy, and unprincipled in their- 
dealings. Besides in grain, cloth, and metal, they deiu in condi- 
ments, spices, sugar, butter, flour, and oil. They are .money- 
changers and moneylenders. They make advances to alnuost any 
one and recover them by all sorts of devices: A feimily'of five 
spends £1 to £1 10s. (Bs. 10- 16) a month on fqod and£l to £3 
(Bs. 10 - 30) a year on clothes. They generally do not own hoiraes, 
but rent them at 10s. to £1 (Bs. 5 - 10) a month. They sometimes 
have clerks, whom they pay 10s. to £2 (Rs, 5-20) a mouth. .Their 
furniture and household goods vary in value .^from £20 to £50 
(Bs. 200-500). A birth costs £1 to £3 (Hs.10-30), a hoy’s 
marriage £80 to £50 {Bs, 300-500), -a girl’s £20 to £30(Es. 200-300), 
and a death ^ to £10 (Rs-SQ- 100). They are Shrfivaks or Jains 
by religion and their chief god is Kshetrapal whose chief shrine is 
near Mount Abu. They also worship the usual Br^hmanio or local 
gods and goddesses. Their priests are Shrimfili Brahnms, who 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They many their 

f irls before they are thirteen and their boys before 'they are twenty. 

hey rnb turmeric on the boy’s and girl s bodies from threo.da^ . 
to a month before tha marriage and spend the time in^ feasts and 
make presents of clothes. On the marriage day the hoy is seated on ' 
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a Lorse, tlio marriage ornament is tied to liis brow> and ho is taken 
to the girl's with a dagger in his hand. Before ho dismounts, a 
stick is handc4 to him and with it ho toadies tho marriage porch. 
The girl’s mother comes out currying on her head two or three brass 
water-pots or lealases piled one on tho other. The boy bows and 
drops 4;s. to £1 (Ks. 2-10) in tho pots. She then goes back and 
comes .with a plate in which are two cups, one Cllcd with curds and 
tho other with redpoivdor or Ititnlcu. She marks tho boy’s brow 
first with redpowder and then with curds and squeezes tho boy’s 
nose four times. Tho boy dismounts and takes his scat in a cot in 
the marriage hall, at each corner of which is piled a pillar of seven 
earthen jars. Tho girl is brouglit out and seated in front of tho 
boy with grains of rice in her hand. A cloth is hold between tho 
boy and tho girl. The girl throws tho grains of rico over tho boy’s 
head and tho cloth is withdrairn. She then takes her sent on tho 
boy’s right. Tho hems of their garments aro tied together by a 
manned woman, a thread necklace is fastened round their necks, 
and the sacrificial firo is lit, and barley sesamum nud butter aro 
thrown into it. Tho boy and girl walk thrice round tho firo and 
boforo taking tho fourth turn the girl walks in front of tho boy .and 
docs not make tho fourth turn until tho elders havo giren her 
Icjive. All tliis while tho priests keep reading lucky verses or 
mangaluahtalcs, and no sooner is thofourtli turn finished than grains 
of rico are thrown over tho heads of tho boy and tho girl and they 
are married. Thoy burn their dead, havo no headman, aud settle 
social disputes at meetings of tho castomcn of each division. They 
send their boys to school and aro well-to-do. 

Yatbiiva y.inis aro returned as numbering 893 and as found 
all over the district cxcopt in Juuiiar. They havo no tradition of 
their origin and no rcmcmbranco of any former Bcttlemcut or of 
their arrival in the district. They liavo no subdivisions, Thoy aro 
middle-sized and stout, and their women arc fair. Thoy speak- 
Marathi and live in houses with mud and brick walls and tiled roofs. 
Thoy cat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They dross like Deccan 
Brdhmans. They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and orderly, and 
earn their living as traders, shopkeepers, and husbandmen. They 
worship tho usual Brdhmauio and loatl gods and goddesses, keep 
tho regular fasts and feasts, and go on pilgrimage to tho chief 
Brdhmanic places of resort. They pay great respect to their priests 
who are Deshasth Brahmans. Thoy havo a custo council and send 
tfaoir boys to school. They aro a steady people. 

Husbandmen iucludc'fivo classes with a strength of 4‘i9,930 
or 53* 13 per cent of tho Ilindu population. Tho details are : 
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Baris, or Bari TAmbolis, tliat is Ran betoUoafsellera/ aro 
roturaed ns numborlDg sixty-eight. All are found in the city of , 
Poona. They beliove that tlioy camo to Poona about a hundred, years 
a^o from B.urhtlMpur in West Berdr. They are called Bdri-Tdmbolis 
to diatinguish thorn from Tell or Oilmen TdtnboHs, from -llaratha 
Tdmbolis, and from Musttlmdn Tambolis, The Bdris’- sarnaaifis are 
Bordd, Hugo, Ilciire, hldkodo, Musdlo, Povdr, Panchod, and Tade, ’ 
^d porsous bearing tbe same surname cannot intarinarry. The names ' 
in common uso among men nro Gnnpati, Mittraji, and’ Shmdra ; , 
and among women Ambu, Ldbani, Shita, and Sundar. They 
look like ilaruthas, being middle-sized and dark. The men wear tbe 
top-knot, mustache and whiskers, but not tbe beard. •They "speak ‘ 
l^ariltbi without nuy peculiarities. Most of them liyo in houses 
of the bettor class, two or more atoroya high, with walls of brick 
and tiled roofs. Tboy keep their houses clean and Wo copper 
brass aud earthen vessels, blankets, and carpets. . They own cows 
and buffaloes, but almost nono have servants. They ore neither' 
great caters nor good cooks, There is nothing special or proverbial . 
about their stylo of cooking or their pot dishes. Their staple food 
is millet, pulso, vegetables, and spices, and they eat rice, fish, and tbe - 
flesh of goats, sheep, xjouluy, and occasionally eggs. They say they 
do not oat from the hands of any ono hut a Brdhman. They drink 
both country and foreign liquor, smoko tobacco, and hemp flowers 
or gdnjtt, "and t'ako opium. Their holiW dishes are oil-cakes 
aud sugared milk. The men wear a waistclotb, sboulderclotb, 
coat, waistcoat, Mordtha turban, and shoes. The women wear 
u Mardtba robe aud bodice and glass bangles. They tie their hair 
in a knot behind tho head, but do not deck it with flowers or use 
false hair. They have no special liking for gay, colours. Their 
holiday dregs does not differ from their every-day dress except that 
it is freshly washed. Except a brass, gilt, or gold ring for the 
ear called hhikldli worth la. Sd. to 2s. (Ro.^-1), the men seldom 
Wear any ornaments. Tho w’omen’s ornaments aro a gilt or gold- 
bnttoned lucky necklace or mangalsuira with glass beads worth.Ss, 
to 2s, €d. (lis. 1-H), qaeeasmetal bracelets called ijella arid got 
worth 2s. to ‘is. (Us. 1-2), and qucensmetal anklets colled yodui 
and viravhja worth. 3d. to Cd. (2 - 4 as.) 

They aro hardworking, frugal, and orderly. Thoy deal in hotel 
leaves, buying them from Tirgul Brdbmans, Mdlis, and -Mm'ilthas at’ . 
2«. to £1 IGs. (Its. 1-18) for a huUi of about 16,500 leaves. Betel 
leaves are of four lands : ;ifl»uti's worth 2*.ioI0s. (Rs. 1-6) tbe hudti 
of 16,500 leaves;* taldcMs worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) tbe kudli ; gachis 
worth 6s. to £1 4s. (Ks. 3 - 12) the kudti) and shidis worth 6s. to £1 16s. ' 
(Rb. 3-18) the kudti. They keop.no holidays and work steadily 
without busy or slack seasons. They generally work from six in 
the jn^rning to twelve, and from tjvo to nine. ' The women help tho ‘ 
men by turning tho leaves. A family of five spends 16s. to £1 
(Rs.8 - 10) a month on food and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a year on 


^ Tbo dotatlsMe ija ivdli ^7 tarJis sai ia each iarli iSO leaver that is a 
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clothes. They live ia hired houses paying 9fZ. to Is. 3(Z. (6 -10 as.) 
a month. A birthj whether o£ a boy or of a girl, costs 10s. (Es. 5) j 
a man’inge of a boy £5 to £7 10s. {Rs. 50 - 75)j and of a girl £1) to 
£0 (Rs.'lO-OO) ; and a death £l to £1 4s. (113.10-12). They have 
house images, of Ganpati, Mahddcv, and Mdruti, and their family 
goddess is the Bhavani of Tnljdpur. Their priests are generally 
Deshasths. Their fast days are Malidshiaardtra in February^ nine 
days of Navnitra and Eiim~navmi in April, Asliddhi Ekddashi iu July, 
Gokul-aslilavii in August, and Kdrtiki Elaidashi in November, and 
their feasts are Hldmga in March, PAIlia in April, Ndgar~panchami 
in August, Gancsli-eliaturthi in September, Dasara in October, and 
Bimli in November. 

They Lave no guru, ov teacher and profess to disbelieve in witchcraft, 
soothsajung, omens, and evil spirits. For cutting the child’s navel 
cord they pay tho midwife 7W. to Is. 3d. (5 - 10 as.}, and feed tho 
child for three days on honey and castor oil. On the evening of 
the third day the child takes tho breast and tho mother is fed on 
butter, wheat, and molasses. On the night of the fifth they draw 
redlead figures on tho wall in tho mother’s room and in front of tho 
figures place meihi, that is fenugreek or Greek hay, and rice or millet 
bread, and the mother with tho babo in her arm bows to the figures 
aud retires. Tho' samo ceremony is repeated tho next night in 
honour of the goddess Satvai On tho evening of the twelfth day 
tho child is named and wot gram and packets of betolunt and 
leaves are presented to married women. 'I'hojdval or hair-cutting 
takes place on any day aftor a child is four montlis old and before 
it is a year and a quarter old. , 

They marry their girls between five and nine and their boys 
between twelve and twenty-five. Their asking and betrothal 
ceremonies are the samo as those of Manitba cultivators aud thoir 
guhrdian or devak is thoir house goddess. On tho day before 
a marriago they givo their house gods to a goldsmith to clean 
at his house. When they are clean they bi'iiig tho gods home 
with music and instal them with much coromony, worshipping 
them with great pomp, playing masic, and offoring them abund- 
ance of' swoet-sraclling flowers. OO-cakes are prepared and 
a foast is hold. Tho boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at 
their houses. Either on tho samo day or on the day aftor rela- 
tions and friends aro feasted. On tho marriage day tho boy goes 
on horseback to tho girl’s house with kinsmen and kinswomen, 
friends, and music. At tho girl’s water and rico are waved round 
his head, ho is taken into the house and made to stand either on a 
'low wooden stool or in a new bamboo basket facing the bride, and 
a cloth is hold between them. Brdhmans repeat marriage verses 
and at the end throw grains of red rice over tho heads of the boy 
and girl, and they aro husband and wife. Tho skirts of the boy’s 
and girl’s robes aro tied together, and they are seated in tho 
marriage booth and tho sacrificial fire is lighted. They aro taken 
before the marriage gods and bow low before them. Their garments 
are untied, and tho boy and tho girl repeat ono another’s names in 
couplets. On the following day presents of clothes are exchanged 
between tbo two houses, and, in addition, the boy is given a plate 
B 310-30 
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CTf/j4it of ijum>&meU»l, a lira^rforcopjHi'rwatcr-pot called idutk? 
ajitJ it wra-ia l.ui«p. 'I h«* ivlatiwu} on liotli bides throw 15ijgi.yria'>5< 
fj«ti ciipp, V aiui ailvcr coins into tho pinto for Uto jprL Toe 
paroiKi toko tho girl in llieir artst, aod bityiiig to tho hoy's jarcass, 
‘Ail (hu whiit' jhc- w:i.>uuri<, now bhc is vours/ piacu her in tlw 
iirnu. Tins buy'.} tnolhor puls a jfttlo sugar in the girl’s , 
<,iiuh.-< a ru]H.tt on hrrlitow^and tookaiuher fuco. Thuskitij"^ 
of tho hoyS and girl's rubes uro tied iimi tliuy arc seated tUhuv 
un a hnrjw or in a cnrmge, aml^ accoiufsiuied by ldri.ip«oj»lo 'jiud- 
friends, go in proec^ion to the buy’s boost!. Ilutoro otituriag the ^ 
buit^o tht* boy's uiutber wares cijokcd rim and bread over their ■ 
_be<uL> atttii llirowa tho nVo and brc.id tiw.ay. Tbo boy aud girl go‘. 
iiitu tbo boiiftt’, throw gruiua of rice over iht) beads of tboiio«.te,and;, 
nmrnago guds, bow boforo tbum, nud rotire. On tbo following, 
day, if woli-io-tlo they givo a feast of sweet cakes or puran-^ivlu, or 
if poor distribttto butelniit nud leaves. This ends tbo icarriago,: 
eercjuouy. When a girl eotucs of ago sbo k seated by herself foiv^ 
three tlays, butltctl on tlw fourth, preioated with ii now bodice and j 
rola*, and her lap is ftllcd with plaututits, guavas, date^, pomegranates, 
craoges, lUid wheat or rice. In tbo oveuiog tbo girl and sitterwank 
tbo boy orti taken to » room ?et apart for tbeir use. This is done’ 
either ai the boy's or tbo girl's. If at tbo girl’s tbo boy stays for , 
it coujile of Jays sind then goes homo cither with or without bia , 
wife. 

When a Ibtri k on the point of deatb rico or wbeah grains aro 
distributed in bis name to ‘beggars and u luUi Imtf k laid in his 
utuuib. Wbeu ho dies, batnbo«is worth O’d.-to T^d, (4-5 <ts.), wo 
earthen |>uts worth about i !</. (1 anua), awbitoclotb worth 2s. to ' 
£.t. (Us. 1-21), uml cowdung cakes worlh 7#. to 14s. (Rs. 31-7) 
an* bought. 'I'liu Ijotly is brought out of tbo bouse, hot water is 
poured over it, and it i.s wrapped iu tbo now cloth, .and laid on tbo 
bier. If tbo deceased is a widow her brow k nmrkcd with ulfiror 
swcot>.sc(;ntcd powder. If her husband is aliro she is dressed in a 
now green robe and bodiix', her brow is marked with redpowder 
nud turmeric, glass bangles oro put ou her wrists, uud her lap is ' 
iilled with grain dry cocon-kornel and dates, and slto is laid on the 
bier. 1'iiu bier is canned ou the shoulders of four near relations and 
the chief niotiruer walks iu front with au carthou pot containing 
burning cowdung cokes. Hnif-w.'iy to the burning ground tbo bier is . 
lowui'cd, a fow grains of rice atul a cojiper are laid by tbo side of tho , 
road nesw tbo corpse’s bead, and each mourner drops two or three 
.pebbles over the copper. The bearers change places and carry tbo 
corpse to tbo burning ground, dip it in a stream river or pond, and tbo 
chiof mourner dashes on tbo ground tbo pot containing tho burning 
cowdung cakes. A few cowdung cakes aro placed over the burning 
cakes, u pile is raised, and tho dead body is laid on it. ’I'he chief, 
mourner tirst .sets lire to tho pile and then the other mourners. 
Wlion the skull splits tbo chief mourner takes another earthen . - 
jar full of water on bis slioulJer and walks- thrice round tho, 
pyro be.ating bis mouth with tbo back of Ins right hand. ^Vbon tho ' , 
body is burub to ashes they bathe and return to..jhe' chief mourner's 
house carrying rum leaves. At the mourner's lionsc, a lamp iy. kept 
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burning on the spot where the deceased breathed his last. The 
moiu’uei's take a look at the lamp, sprinkle nim leaves round it, and 
- return to their homes. On tlie tlind day,-accompahicd by a couple 
of Hour relations, the chief mourner goes to che burning ground, 
gathers the ashes, and throws them into the river or stream, sprinkles 
cow’s urine, turmeric, redpowder, and flowers on the spot where the 
body- was burnt, burns fr.mkincenso, and offers parched rice grain 
and sweetmeats to the spirit of the dead. He gathers the uuburnt 
bones in an earthen jar, puts them somewhere ia hiding, and 
returns home. The chief mourner is considered unclean for ton 
days. At' the end of the ten days ho either buries the bones in 
tbe jar or throws them into water. On the tenth day he feasts the 
four corpse-bearei's With a dish of wheat and molasses called thuli 
' . and curry, A flower dipped in butter is drawn from the shoulders 
to the elbow of each of tho corpsc-bcarcrs, and they retire.^ On tho 
^ eleventh day tho chief mourner goes to the burning ground, sets 
twelve or thirteen wheat holls in a row, drops redpowder and flowers 
over them, and throws them into water. On the twelfth day, tho chief 
mourner and hi.s family priest go to the burning ground and make 
a tbrcc-comercd mound and set three earthen jars on it. Over each 
jar is placed a small wheat cake and a rice ball and at each coirner 
of the mound is planted a flag six or oiglit inches long. The mourner 
retires to some distance and waits for tho crows to come, and when 
a crow has come and touched one of the balls he bathes and 
goes homo. The JBrdhman who accompanies him is presented 
with a pair of shoes, an. umbrella, a dining plate or iiU, and a 
^v.^tor-pot or tamlija, and Gd. to Is. (4 - 8 as.) in cask On tho 
thirteenth day the chief mourner fills a plate with food and 
throws it in'a stream or river. The caste is feasted and treated to 
a disk of sweet cakes or piiran-polis. A near relation presents the 
chief mourner with a turkan and tho mourning or dukhavta is over. 
The Bdris allow cliild-marriago, widow-marriage, and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. They have a casto council and settlo social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. They send their boys to school for a 
short time. They are a steady class. 

Ea'cllis are returned as numbering 708 and as found in Khed, 
Sirur, Ilaveli, Bhimthadi, and Poona. They say their forefathers 
came from Gwdlior and AHrangabt-vd ; when and why they do not 
know. They are divided into Mdi-wari and Pardeshi Kdchis. Tho 
following details apply to Marwfiri Kachis who are divided into 
Knldo-kdchis, Dhimar-kdehis, Karbhoi-kachis, and Bundelo-kdchis, 
who do not oat together or intermarry. Their surnames are 
.Bundele, Elchya, Gwdliari, and Katkdriya, and persons bearing tho 
samo surname do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among men are Dhanu, Jairdm, Tukdi'dm, and Tuljdvdmj and 
among wonien, Gauga, Jamna, and Kundi. Tho Edchis are strong 
and well mado. Tho men wear tho top-knot but neither whiskers 
nor beai’ds, and their home tongue is Hindustdni. Most of them 


^ This rito h, called iliAnde vlarne, literally ilio sbouldcr t.'iking-.away, meaning 
apparently the taking away, ot tho uuclcanncsa, that is of tho uucloau spirit, wllicu 
sottlcd on their sboaldcrs in cottscqueaoo of their having homo the body. 
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livo in houses of iho hotter sort, one or two storeys high, with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs. They oat fish and tho flesh of goats, 
sheep, and- domestic fowls, and drink liquor, , Their staple food is 
millet, svheat, split pnlso, and rice. They generally eat in the 
evening. A family of five spends £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10 - 15) a 
month on food. The men wear a waistcoat, a coat, a waistcloth, a 
shouldorclotli, a Manitha tiuhan, and Briihoian shoos; the women 
wear a bodico with a bank auds oitlier the full Maratha sole 
passing tho skirt back between the feet and tnckiug it into 
the svaist bcliind, or a petticoat and short npper robe the end 
of Avhioh they draw over the head. They are hardworking, 
thrifty, sober, and orderly. They are fruit-sellers, taking fruit 
gardens on hire from their owners at £7 10s. to £20 (Bs. 7o>200}. 
They worship tho usual Brdhmanio gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and feasts. Of these the chief are jQb/f in March, 
Akshadtritiija in May, and SdkJtiponnma in August. Their priests ' 
are Pardesm Brahmans whom they teeat with great respect. Their ' 
customs aro like those of Marithda A birth costs £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10 - 20), and naming is. to £1 (Rs. 2 - 10). Then* guardian or^ 
demk is an oxo or latrmd and the pamUpallavs or five leaves of 
the Pious religiosn yiipai, F. glomerata umtor, F.-indica vad, F. 
infeotorfa itandruh, and tho mango, which they tie to a post of 
the marriage hall at both tho boy’s and tho girl’s houses. They 
marry thoir childron seated on carpets near each other,. the girl ^ 
to the left of the boy. Whon tho marriage texts are fim'shed the 
horns of thoir garments ore tied together, and they make a bow ' 
beforo the house gods. The boy and girl aro offered sugared milk 
and taken in procession on horseback to the boy’s paronts.’ house. 
Feasts are oschanged and the marriage is over. The ceremony 
costs the boy’s father £1 to £15 (Ra.l0>l50), and the girl’s father 
£l to £2 (Rs. 10-20). They either bury or burn tbeir dead and a 
death costo them £l to £2 (Rs.10-20}, They have no headman and 
settle social dispntca at meetings of castemen. The offending 
person is fined 2 j. to 4s. (R3,l-2), and when the amount is recovorod 
it is generally spent on drink. They send their boys to school and 
as a rule are in easy oiroumstances. 

Eunbis are returned as nulabering nearly 400,000 and as 
found over the whole district. They seem to have a strong early or 
pre-Aryan element. The term Kunbi includes two main classes, 
Eunbis and Mardthas, between whom it is diflScult to draw a 
lino. Maruthds and Eunbis eat together and intermariy and do not 
differ in appearance, religion, or customs. Still these hvo names 
seem to represent, though in both cases with much intermixture, 
the two main sources from which the bulk of the present peasantry 
are sprung. The Eunbis represent those in whom the local 
or early, and the. Mardthds those in whom the northern or 
later element is strongest. The Poona Eunbis, not content with 
calling themselves Mardthiia, go so for as to call themselves 
Eshatriyas and wear the sacred thread.^ They include a 

*Tho MorStlii accounts seem to show that tho meat ShivSji (1627 -1630) Dover wore 
fto saued tliread or mjmpaiilt till ho was caifiraacd and roisod to tho rank o£ a 
Kahatnya, iSte Bdygad in Bombay Gozcttcor, XI, 3OT, 370 and note 1. 
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traditional total o£ niiiefcy-si.'c clans wliicli aro said to Ijo sprang 
from tho rulers of fifty-sis countries who aro the descendants of 
Vikram of TJjain whoso traditional date is b.c. 56, Shdlivalmn of 
Paithan whoso traditional date is A.i). 78, and Bhojril]‘a of Mdlva 
whose tinditional data is about tho end of tho tenth centnry. 
According to tho traditional accounts, tho Bhosles to whom Shivdji 
belonged are tho descendants of Bhojnijaj tho descendants of Vikram 
aro called Sukarrdjas; and those of ShdlmihauBdjakumdrs. All claim 
to belong to ono of tho four branches or Dcttishas of tho Kshatriyas, 
Som-vansha or tho AIoou branch, Surya-vansha or the Sun branch, 
SesU-rausha or the Suako branch, and Yndu-vausha or tho Shepherd 
branch. Tho names of some of tho families of these four branches 
aro : Of tho Sun branch, Aparddho, Biohiiro, Bhosle, Bhovar, Dalvi, 
Dhdrrao, IIcadho,’Gavse, Ghdd, Ghadko, Ghdg, Ghorpade, Joslii, 
Kadam, ildlap, JTulik, Nakdse, Ndhavde, Ndyak, Piilvc, Pdrdho, 
Patuk, Pdtddo, Povar, Riino, Edo, Edul, Sngrdn, Sdlre, Sankpdl, 
Shinde, Shisode, Shitolc, Suruc, and Vdghmaro; of tho ^looa 
branch, Bhdte, Chavhdn, Dubhddo, Dnlpatc, D-arbiiro, Gdilmvad, 
Ghdehun, Ghddke, Insnlkar, Jagtdp, Kalpdto, Kdmblo, Kdinbre, 
Ifupvato, Katlio, Kesatkar, Mdn, iDidtro, Mobile, !Moro, Nikaui, 
Niinbdlkar, Pdtankar, Eandiro, Savant, Sholur, and V drango ; of 
tho Snake branch, Bdgvo, Bhoir, Boglo, Chirphulo, Dhulap, DliumiU, 
Dhuro, Divio, Gavli, Jdmhlo, Kaslo, Londpovdl, Mhadik, Mokuri, 
Ndmjddo, Parabb, Sdngal, Tdvde, and Thdkur; and of tho Shepherd 
branch, Bdgvan, Bulke, Dlminak, Gdvaud, Gharat, Gbuvad, Ghognlo, 
Jddlmv, Jiiglo, Jagpul, Jalindimro, Jdro, Jasvuut, Moluxl, IMdIpovdr, 
-Patel, Phukadc, Sho^o, Shirgono, Shirko, Tdmbto, Tovar, and 
Tddav. 

Each Knubi has three personal names, a priestly name a hoiiso 
name and a pee name. Tho priestly name, which is known as tho 
rds uuv or star name, depends on tho position of tho stars at tho 
timo of tho child’s birth. Tho priestly names generally chosen for 
hoys aro Amritya, Ankorsa, Bdbdji, Diingarji, and Edvji, and for 
girls Saku, Bhdgu, and Chimi. Tho house name is chosen by the 
ciders of the houso ; tho commonest aro for men Khaudti, Pdudii, 
Edgliu, and Vithu; and for women Kilshi, Pdrvati, Eaum, and Sdvitri. 
Tho pet or dvadata namo is generally given by tho child’s parents 
or tho mother’s relations. Tho commonest pet names for boys aro 
Appa, Bdbu, Bdha, and Nana ; and for girls Abbi, Bui, Kdici, aad Tdi. 
His pet name sometimes clings to tho bearer thi'ougli life. Whon a 
boy grows up ji or rdo is added to tho name, and to girls’ names di 
or bdi. In addition to his personal imuio a man boars his father’s 
name and surname, and a woman hor husband’s unmo and surnamo, 
thus Lakshman sou of Kbandu Poviir, and Bhugirthi wife of Shiva 
Bhosla. 

As a class Hunbis are dark, of middle staturo, with round faces, 
straight noso, thickish lips, and high bare and protruding cheok- 
boncs. They aro strong, hardy, enduring, and muscular. Tholvunbi 
women, like their husbands, aro strong and hardy, hut the veiled or 
gonha ^Livdtha womon aro generally weak. Great numbers dio in 
infimcy. Those who survive aro gcnorally long-lived, fow dying 
before tho ago of sixty or seventy. In tho hilly west tho Kunbis aro 
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(ifcuctallj woakor> thinner, and faiter tlwn the Kunbw of 
I'doaa. A iCunbi ov Mar/itlm jfirl itt felaadcr, tlork-skws^, and'* 
generally gmotttiil. Sho lM!^<nllC^ a mother at iilteea or 
and !■* pa'si lior prinio at twenty. Boys are geuorolly .sctive asd 
rlover, hut at an tally ago the inon grow dull and (Iieaniy.‘ The moa 
.sliiito the Ktad except the uniatnohouud in a few c<>iic<,thc ^\luski.rs, 
Tlioy .spL.ik Mnitttlti hutk at homo and abroad. Though it h 
eiirroiuided by htMpa of refnae, tlio iiiBide of a ICunbi'i^ isousa t: 
iilwaya etean uud tidy. Tbo floors luid walls aio frcsh-cow dunged 
ov’orj' fortnight and tlio fiout rcraud.i is nlnayi awopt clean. Thej 
often keep their tattle under tho'baiue root as thtioboircs citlicc 
ivith or Avtthoufc any paitition, or under a shed alfucited to th« 
Iionse. Besides tltuir field tools, their household goo^s iuchide eaitl 
and nictol water-pots and plates, nn iron or bmas hanging Liinp 
a frying piiu, cooking pots, a grindatouo and pin, a haud^tnill, < 
inortur .md pestles, baskets, ucLwork utensih, and a bedstead, tin 
svholo not irnryiiig in value luuro than from £1 1 0.«, to (Bs. 15-30} . 
An ordinary liotiue with room for a f.nuily of five does not cost mori 
than XI o (Its. ioO) to bnild or Ss. to I2ff. (R». I-C) a year to renl 
Thu luonthly keep of a tnileh cow comes to about Gs, (Bs. 3) and th 
keep of a shu-butfalo rancs from 8s. to lOs. (Its. I -5). 

Kunbis aie moderata e.iten and aro prororbially fond of pappe 
and other hot s]ncea. Besides grain pulso fruits spices oils curd 
;uid butter, they eat rish fowL oggs sheep goats haro deer and wih 
iiog, and besides ivatcr and milk they drink liquor. They do no 
cat iiosh except on marriiigo and other family festivals and on : 
few leading holidays such .is JDamra in October and Zfivdlii ii 
ISTovomhor. Tlioy sometimes vow to offer an animal to a god, and 
after offering its life to tbo god, eat its flesh. They gonorolljr drml 


I lu 1819 Dr. Cottes (Tnias, Bomiuy Lit, Soc. IIT. 593) lUsmbcd tbo Poona JlCnitbi 
(u rather Iom in stiturc ondluin, tho Iniuls fmt anil bancs small, thu muscle 
proumieut though not balk>', tlio limbs often ivcll-slispcd. Tneutv men ui a buuijrci. 
avoia,;<.il ti>a feet fourracht.4(a height and? stono lOf inueigkt. Pi\i.fcet siv mche 
vastaJlamluglitamlaimlfstonowashc.'ivy. Tho bhch stiaight bur was shori 
except the mnstacho and the top-knot. Tho skin nos of \ar\ittg slmdcs of bronz 
soinc tunes nearly bhek. Tho fnee n. is more round than oial, Uiobroii short snt 
rotitiujf. tho kill ck'honis high, tho o) es full and blatk, the noso strughtimd prouunent 
tbo tkctb not rvniarkshl> gootljuid stained bl lok or rul. The o'cprLSston was ecditi 
and good with little ijuikkncss lud no ferocity. Cliildn.u irere often qniok am 
and uikii of forty dull With fcii cxtcptions the women had^no prctousions ti 
beauty. Still when }oiing tho round plump face, smooth clean skin, fmolong hlacl 
hoir, Urge sparkling ojes, and sprightly gait made them intcrcaiug. Their bloon 
soon iiasscd They iicro old at eighteen .ind v ruikled and ugly at twenty live {Ditto 
• 235). About half oicd as cbildrui (Ditto, 2U). T ho sun iiors were long hied, though 
as 110 FCgistrrs wore kept, tho ages were douhtCul, Out ot 161 tho tnciity*d\e oldesl 
men m tbo iillngoof Xoni were said tonierago about 70y > can and of 198 the 
tiionty.tivo oldest iromcn iroco said to areragu 72) jeara. 

^ Of tho l*ooua Kiuthi’s house gear m 1819, Dr. Coates (Traua Bom. Lit. Soc III 
209-210} giics tho follownng details : A stono bandmtU warth.P.c I, tiro iron-tippci 
wooden pestles worth Be. i, a large coppci watcr-iesscl worth Bs. 10, two dr three 
small dnnking coi>pcr vessels worth Its. 2 eacb, tivo or three round shallow eating 
dishes at copper or boll-inctal each w orth Ks. ly to Be. 1, an iron gnddlo ii orth Be. J 
a frying pan worth Bo. 1, fourorhioghsedand twenty to thirty unglued earthen pots 
together worth Bs 24 to Bs.3, a largo iroodui kntadmgdish, saicnl biskots, twro 
bwo mdo couclics each worth Bo, 1, or' a whole avorago loluo ot 
about Us. 10. A nth Kunbi lisa mors copper vessels, a copper lamp instead of an 
iron lamp, and his conches aro lacod inth tipc instead of with rope. 
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liquor about sunset, an bour or so before the evening meal. The 
use of liquor is not forbidden, but drinking is considered disreputable 
and is mre among men and almost unknown undong women. Kunbis 
who indulge in liquor drink as much as possible in private and by 
stealth. Besides liquor their only stimulant or narcotic is tobacco. 
It is chiefly smoked, but is also chewed by men and sometimes by 
women. Most gro^vn men and women and many youths of ten and 
over when hardworked depend much on their tobacco pipe. Their 
usual holiday fare is vermicelli or shevaya eaten with milk and 
molasses. Their every-day fare consists of millet, rice, vegetables 
and fruit cut in pieces, split pulse, and alan that is gram flour boiled 
with cumin coriander pepper salt turmeric and onions. They take 
three meals a day. They generally breakfast on bread with some 
vegetable relish or a raw onion. About noon their wves bring tbeir 
dinner of bread and vegetables and either fish, fiesh, or split pulse! 
Their supper, of bread vegetables milk or some' liquid preparation 
of pulso, is eaten about eight. The ordinary daily food of a husband- 
.< man, his wife, two children, and a dependant costs about 3d. (2 as.), 
but landholders are not actually put to this expense as all these 
articles, except tobacco, are the produce of their own fields. 

Kunbis as a class are neat and clean in their dress. They are 
seldom rich enough to indulge their taste, but the well-to-do are 
. fond of gay clothes,' the men wearing generally red or white turbans 
and the women red robes. Indoors the Kunbi wears a handkerchief 
passed between Ms legs, the ends fastened behind to a waistcord. 
Out of doors )io rolls a loincloth round his waist, covers his body 
with a waistcloth or armless jacket, and wears a turban on bis head 
and sandals on his feet. In cold and wet weather he throws 
. a coarse blanket over hia shoulders or ties it in a hood and draws 
it over his head. Besides as articles o^ di’ess, the blanket and 
Avaistcloth are used as sleeping mats and ns bags for carrying 
clothes and garden-stufi. The woman’s dress is the full Mardtha 
i’ohe or sddi and the short-sleeved bodice reaching to the waist and 
covering both the back and chest, the ends being tied in fi'ont.^ 
The man’s ornaments for the ear are a pair of gold rajkadya 
' valued at 4s. to 8s, (Rs. 2 - 4), a gold bhilibdli valued at 10s. to IGs. 
(Bs. d-8), or a pair of gold chaulcadds valued at £1 125. to £4 
(Rs. 16-40) i for the Avrist a kado valued at 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10), 


> The Kunbi’s dress acems to bavo improved since 1819. _ Dr, Cnatcs wrote (Trans, 
Bom. Lit. Soe. III. 203) : A Kunbi in his evory-day attiro is a most \vrctchcd-looldug 
being, and w^n first seen by a Kuropoau can excite only feelings of pity and disgust. 
Ln the warm weather at homo or afimd ho is naked except a dirty rag rouud the loins. 
Ho sometimes has a pair of short coarso cotton drawers and a dirty bandage round Ills 
bead. lu cold and rainy weather bo wears a coarse black blanket rouud his shoulders 
or over his bead. His holiday dress is a turban wbito red or green sonietiines with a 
flower and a smelling sprig. On the body a coarse wbito frock falls to the knee, a 
fmo white cotton waistcloth or shoulderclotb, coarso drawers, and shoes or sandals. 
The yearly cost was about Bs. 15^ then equal to about £18. Of the Kunbi women’s dress 
Dr. Coates (Oitto, 2.32-233) says : The dress is a robe or tddi twenty-four feet long 
by three wide. Three or four feet of ono end are thrown over the head and shoulder, 
a turn or two is passed iounil the loins, and the rest is puckered up and tucked in a 
bundle in front and the ends passed between tbo legs and flxe'd behind. Tho other 
article of dress is the bodico or choli, a short )ackot with sleeves to the olbow covciiug 
about half the body and-tied by tho comers in front over tbo bosom, 
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a jieli valued at 2«. to *ls. (Rs. 1-2), or a pair of kadiit valued at 
£1 to &lt (Ra. 10-40) ; for tlio fingers rings or dngthja of silver 
valued at 2s. to 6s. ( 110 . 1 - 8 )} and for tliu nnist a silver girdle or. 
7cttr//o/rt valued ut £2 to £G (Ra. 20-00). Tlio woman's oruanjonts ' 
for tlio onr ara bugthja worlli Os. to 10s. (Rs, D-5), hdhja of brass 
worth 1 \tl. to 3d. (1-2 ns.) and rajkodya-xrorth 4s, to 10s, (Its, 2-5)} 
for tlio noso a gold moli worth lOs." to ICs. (Rs. 6-8) ; for the • 
neck a silver sari worth Cs. to 12a. (Rs. 3-6), a goldydtAic worth 
£2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), ono to ten gold piitlyds worth 8s. to £4 - 
(Rs. 4-40), tho vuingnhutra or lucky uecklaco of glass beads worth 
4s. to Cs. (lla, 2-3), and a /;arsoii of glass heads worth lld. to 3d. 
(1-2 as.) ; for tho wrists glass bangles worth lid. to 3d. (1-2 as.), 
gloss chudds worth Jd, (1 anna), a yot worth (id. (4 as.), a ra/a if of 
silver worth 4s. to I2s. (113.2-6) and if of lead worth 4id, to 7. id. 
(S-5 as.), kdJean if of lejid worth 4)d. to 7 id. (3-5 as.), a silver vein ' 
worth £1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40), and vdkya worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6). , 

ICunbia arc hardworking, femperntp, hospitable, fond of their 
children, and kind to strangers. At tho same time they aro cruel 
in rovcngo and seldom scruple to cheat cither Government or their * 
creditors. Among thenisolves^ disputes about land often split a' 
villago into factions and give rise to quarrels and fights. Otherwise ' 
in dealing with each other they are honest, ju.st, and straighifer- 
ward. They are frugal in ovory-day life, but spend large sums , on 
marriage and other feasts. Tho women aro generally ohaslo and 
fond mothers, and, except when they fall out with each othoi*, they 
aro modest in look and in words. They help their husbands in tbo 
field, and gonenilly have tho upper hand in tho house. They have a 
private purse which they fill from tho wages they earn and empty on 
arnaments and sometimes on dinuers to noighbom* womou.^ 

Most Knnbiscaru their living by tilling the ground and aro helped 
in their work by their women. They liavo not recovered what they 
lost in tho 1876 and 1877 famine. Their credit is small; many have 


' 0{ tUo cliarnctcr of tho Pcccui Kuiibi Dr. Coates (Trans, Bora. Lit Soc, IIL 201- 
20G) wrote : Tlioy wc temperato nnd b-wilworkiiu, harily and ciidnriua. Scarcely 
any can read or writo. Xliough not parb'cnlarly sharp they aro luiuutely informed 
of overythins relating to their calling ; they aro fond of talk and niaiw have a f.tir 
knowledge of tho history of their country. Thoy arobottcr uifonncdamf more orderly' 
than tho lowor cIoshcs of Englislmica. Thoy_ aro n ild*nianacteil, forgiving, seldom 
violent or omul. They aro indulgent to their women .and most attached .to their 
childrca. Except at niatriagcs when they oro Lavish and profuse, tlwy aro frugal 
inclining, to parsimony. As far as poverty allows tlioy aTo'hognitablo. Among 
thorn no innnncrly stranger ivUl want a meal. They arc just' in dealing with each 
otlicr, but unscrupulous in overreaching outsiders and Govciumeut. Ikcft is scarcely 
known and tho voice of tho community attnehea weight to a vixluoiis life. They owe 
their vices to thoir Government, cupniog, cheating, and lying. Their timidity makes 
them profer stratagem to force. _ Still when rouBcd thoy aro not without courage and aro 
by no means contemptiblo enemies. Lovo intrigues sometimes taka placo among the 
young, but as a rnlo tho wom'en aro remarkably chaste. A first otTcncois punished by 
a beating ; a second offence, cspcci.aUy if tbo man is a Musaliniin or a Mln^r, m ay lead to 
the woman being pnt out of casto (Ditto, 231 'SSS). Womcnaro well treated, have much 
freedom, and oltoii rulo tho house. Each has a private pursc/supplied by the noges of 
extra labour and by presents from,kjnspcoplo and somotinica from the husband. Sho 
mieuds her inoiioy on.oruaments either for honcif or her child, in feasts to her neigh, 
hours, or on sweetmeats. Some of tho less scrupulous recruit uu empty poise by pil> 
ferring grain (Ditto, 230-S31}. , 
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givea up liusbandry and taken to be messengers, constables, gi’ooms, 
and day-labourers.^ 

. Kunbis cannot tell whether they are Smarts or Bhdgvats. They 
worship all Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, but their chief objects 
of worship are Bhairav, Bhavdni, Biroba, Jdkhai, Janai, Jokhai, 
Kdikdi, Khandoba, Maruti, Metisai, Mhasoba, Mukai) Karlai, 
Phringai, Satyai, Tukai, Vaghoba, and Vetdl, whom they greatly fear 
and whose images or Uika they keep in their houses. Bhaihay is 
the usual village guardian. He has two forms, Kdl Bhairav and Bdl 
Bhairav. Kdl Bhairav is shown as a standing man with two hands, 
an hourglass-shaped drum or damaru in his right hand, and a trident 
in his left. Ha is encircled by a serpent. Bal Bhairav lives in an 
unhewn stone covered with radlead or shendur mixed with oil. If 
kept pleased by a coating of oil and redlead and if he is given offerings 
of clai-ided batter Bhairav is kindly. He cures snake-bites and tells 
whether an undertaking will do well or will fail. In the cheat of 
the rough figure of Bhairav are two small holes. The person who 
wishes to consult the oracle places a betelnnt in each of the holes 
and explains to Bhairav that if the right betelnnt falls first it will 
mean that the undertaking will prosper, and that if the left betel- 
nut falls first it will mean that the undertaking will fail. He asks 
the god, according as the event is to be, to let the lucky or the 
unlucky nut fall first. He tells the god that if he will drop the 
lucky nut and if his undertaking prospers he will give the god a 
cock or a goat. Twice a year before they begin to sow and before 
they begin to reap the villagers come in procession and worship 
Bhairav. BhavAni, that is Pdrvati the wife of Shiv, has two local 
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^ The roimd nf the Poona Kanbi's life has ehan^d h'ttle siuce 1819 when Dr. 
Coates (Trails. Bom. Lit See. III. 228-232) wrote : The lumbi rises at cockcrow, washes 
his hands feet and face, repeats the names of some of his cods, and perhaps takes a 
whiff of his pipe or a quid of tobacco. He is ready to beginliia labour. He loosens bis 
oxen and drives them slowly afield letting them graze as they go. His breakfast is 
with him in a dirty cloth or it is sent after him by one of his cbihlren ; it is a cake and 
some of the cookery of the day before, or an onion or two and some rebsb. He gets to 
his field between seven and eight, works for an hour or two, and squats to his breakfast 
without loosing his cattle. He is at work again in a quarter of an hour and works on 
till twelve when his wife brings his dinner. He unyokes hie oxen, drives them to drink, 
and lets them graze or gives them straw. He dines under some tree near a well or 
stream, his wife waiting on him. If othera are near they come and talk and sleep for 
half an honr each on his blanket or cloth. The wife eats what the husband has left. 
He is .at work again by tavo or haff-past two, and works on till sunset avben he moves 
slowly home, ties up and feeds his oxen, and either washes in a stream or gets his wife 
to douse Iilm avith hot water. After avaehing, or on holidays oiling with sandal oil, ho 
prays before the bouse gods or visits the villara temple. He then sups avith the rest of 
the men of the family. Between sapper and ^d at nine or ten is his play-timo. He 
fondles and plays avith his children, a’lsits his neighbours, talks about the crops and the 
a’illago, asks after strangers, or seeks neavs from any one who has been in Poona, In 
tho tavo or three mouths betaa'een January and April, avhen field avork is light, he takes 
his meals at homo and joins avith other villagers in loafing in the shade and chatting, or 
he visits friends iu-ncighboaring villages, or ho goes on pilgrimage. Daring the ba^ 
season the Knnbi's avifO'rises betaveen fuac and five, grinds the day’s grain, saveeps the 
house, and clears out ashes and dang from the coav-bouso, burying port in the 
manure-pit and making fire-cakes of tho rest. She fills the water jars avith fresh arator, 
cooks till about ten, and then avith a child or perhaps two children starts for the field 
avith her husband’s dinner on her head in a basket. .She weeds or reaps till noon, ' 
araits on her husband, and dines. After a short rest she is again nt avork and works 
till ea'onhig carrying home a bundle of grass. She makes ready and eats supper and 
goes to rest between nine and ten. -■ ' ' 

• 8 310-37 
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names, Phringi and Takdi. She shares -with Bhairav the honour of - 
being village guardian; she is generally shown as a rude iinan-e,' 
either with two hands, a sword being in the right' hand, or w?th 
. eight hands holding a conch, a wheel, and' other articles the same as 
Vishnu holds. Like Bhairav she is asked the cause of sickness or 
ill-luck and to advise regarding the fature; and dike Idm if she 
removes trouble or advises well she. is given, a- goat or -a cock.' 
Biroba is worshipped by Dhangars or Shepherds. He lives- in ah 
unhewn stone outside of the village. Like Mhasoba he is an un- 
kindly spirit to whom people pray when they are ansious to plague 
or ruin .their enemies. Jakhai, JakAi, JokhAi, KaekAi, MtyriSAi;'' 
Mueai andNAViiAi are all local mothers. According to the people’s- 
account they are unkindly forms of BhavAni. With the help of • 
‘two attendants, Ndikji and Bitji, they do much mischief; They blast 
crops of grain, plague men with sickness, and carry off travellers.' 
People who owe their neighbours a grudge pray to Jahai, Mukiti, or 
one of the other mothers to send them sickness, to kill their cattle, 
or .to rain their fields. EIhaudoba, literally sword-fiither, guards the 
conntry as Bhairav guards the village. Khandoba is the Ishvar^ 
Dev or guardian deity of the Deccan. As a guardian he is shown' 
sometimes, as at Ms chief- shrine at Jejuri, as a ling, the great' 
protector, and more often as a horseman with a sword in his right' ; 
hand, and his wife Mlidls^bdi sitting beside him. As ‘ a horseman 
he is Malhari, the form he took when he came to destray the demons 
Mani and klalla As an animal he-is the dog who runs beside his 
horse and in the Deccan is generally called Khandi. As a plant ho 
- is turmeric-powder under the name Bhanddr. He is the chief house 
godofallPoonaHindnsfromBrdhmansto Mhdrs. His house image is 
always of metal, never of wood or of stone. . He drives away the.ovil 
which causes sickness. I^o' class honour Khandoba so highly os the 
Bdmoshis. If a Bdmoshi makes a promise while laying his nand bn 
turmeric-powder or bhanddr, that is on Khandoba, nothing will bring' 
him to break his promise. iUABUTi also called BEanarndn is the mon- 
key god. No Poona village is without its Mdruti,.a rudely embossed, 
monkey figure, sometimes within the village and sometimes without, ' 
but generally near the gate. He is a kindly god, the great saver of • 
those into whom evil spirits have entered. He is fond of cocoauiits 
but does not care for blood-offerings. Mhasoba or Massoba is 
perhaps the commonest and'most widely feared of the local ovib 
spirits. He lives in an unhewn stone coated with redlead. These, 
stones are all old dwellings of Mhasoba. Some get forgotten. 
Then sickness falls on the village and the people go to the village 
guardian and ask him a series of questions which ho answers by, 
dropping a betelnat or by some other sign. In the end they find- 
ont from the guardian that there is an old neglected dwelling of 
Mhasoba. The villagers find the stone, cover it with oil and red-, 
lead, and kill a goat or a fowl'in front of it. Besides to prayent 
Ms working miscMef Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have a 
grudge to clear off or a wrong to avenge. _ They go to Ittasoba, 
name.their enemy, and promise, if he’ ruins their enemy with sickness, 
that they will give Mm a goat or a fowl. So much is he feared tha 
when a man knows that some one whom he has ill-nsed has arrangei 
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to set Mhosoba on hlm> lie makes sack amends that the god is not 
foreed to exert his powera. Satvai, or Mother Sixth, is the goddess of 
pregnant and lying-in women. She is worshipped by barren women, 
and by lying-in women on the fifth or sixth day after the child is born. 
Her image is an annless bust. VJLghoba, or Pather Tiger, lives in an 
unhewn stone. If he is cared for he guards the village herds from” 
the attacks of tigers. YsiAt is the leader of demons and evil spirits. 
He seems to be the earliest form of Shiv, the leader of spirits, and 
Ganesh, the lord of spirit troops. Vetiil lives in an unhewn stone, 
three or four feet high, surrounded at a distance of a few yards by a 
circle of smaller stones in which his leading attendants live. Unlike 
most shrines the stones in which Yctdl and his attendants live 
aro covered both with white and red wash. Yctal and his guard 
are generally at some distance outside of the village. Yetul’s great 
day is the Mahaahivrdtri or great night of Shiv on the full-moon 
of Mdgh in February. On that night the villagers, each with a 
bundle of lighted straw in his hand, walk round the circle of stones 
howling and bawling. When a Kunbi or one of his family is 
possessed by an evil spirit he goes to Yetal and promises, if he orders 
his spirit to givo over troubling him, that ho will give him a 
goat or a fowl. Yetiil is the patron of wrestlers and athletes. 
On. one of the holidays the villagers go and wrestle at Yetdl’s 
circle. Yetdl’s sign is a cane called bet or vet, from which he seems 
to get his name. From his apparent sameness with the early forms 
' of tihiv, and from the resemblance of his circlo of guards to a rude 
Buddhist rail, and to the circles of unhewn stones found in western 
Europe and in other parts of the world, the worship of Yetdl is 
specially interesting. 

Kunbis believe in incantations, witchcraft, ghosts and evil spirits, 
oracles, and the evil eye. Partly perhaps because. they are much more 
sober, partly perhaps because fever is much less common the Poona 
Knnbis are much less afraid of spirits than theKonkanKunbis.^ Still 
the belief in spirits, witchcraft, and the evil eye has a great effect 
on the lives of Poona Kunbis. If a Kunbi is seized with uncommon 
sickness, or suffers from any calamity, he first finds out whether his 
misfortunes are due to natural causes, to the displeasure of the gods, 
to witchcraft, to the evil eye, or to an evil spirit. To find out tho 
cause the snfferer and his friends make several experiments. A 
fiower is stuck on the breast of an idol and its fall on one side or 
the other determines the cause of the misfoi'tune, or a sacinficial 
vessel is hung by a string, and, as is agreed beforehand, the direc- 
tion to which it points when it comes to rest settles the cause of thd 
evil If these trials are not satisfactory a junta or knowing man 
is asked. If the evil has come from the gods the knowing man 
says how the gods are to be pleased; if the causo is witchcraft, 
either the knowing man breaks the spell by countercharms, or the 


^ In 1819 Dr. Coates (Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc, IIL 248) noticed that temperance and 
freedom from the use of narcotics saved the Poona Kuobi from tho long and horrid 
train of nervous derangcuioots from low spirits to mania. It is these nervous 
derangements which in ml countries hare been specially belicYcd to bo spirit-caused 
diseases. 
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witch is caught and cither forced to removu the spell or made to 
drink water from tho hands of a cobbler which destroys her power; 
if the caiiso is the evil cyo, either tho knowing ninn breaks tbc spell, 
or tho mother of tho sick child throws salt and red popper into the 
fire saying, jyrishl-musht dli gelichi, Bhut-khet ^dj>i ehdndtUdchi 
"that IS, Tho evil eye of passers-byo; Of evil sprites and filthy nights.' 
Tho ovil oyo is much feared. Tho owner ot the eye is not tlionght 
to blame, but ho is shunned and cattio are not driven past his door. 
To draw tho evil eye from tho crops a whitew.'ished pot is stack on ^ 
a polo; tho walls of houses aro decked with figures and gaudy 
stripes; beautiful women and childion -wear necklaces, and cattio 
wear necklaces and anklets. A Kunbi never congraiul.itcs a friend 
on his prosperity, his fino oson, or his handsome wife- If he 
docs. Ill-luck will hoar and carry away tho excess of good fortuno.*^ 
Every place teems with ghosts and evil spirits, who are included 
niider uio general torm bhut, litcmlly a being. The male ghosts 
arc called Keiiis or Jhotings, and the female ghosts Qadals. Among 
the worst fetnitlo ghosts aro tho seven water-nymphs called jiija or 
Jaldcvtua, who carry off handsome youths. Thero are distimtt names 
for the ghosts of Brahmans, iMus.dui.'ius, and outcostes. A ghost 
wanders and ill-uses the living either because he was murdered or 
ill-treated, or becansc ho hnnkeis after a house, a wife, or a 
treasure. Ghosts live in largo trees, lonely places, empty houses, nud 
old wells. They aie generally soon or heard at noon and at luid- 
' night. They take many slmpe.s, a deer, a tall figure, or a strange 
ox or goat. If a person sleeps under ahauntod tree, or cutsa brauoh 
of a haunted tioe, or dofilcs tho ghost's ruin or old wall, or jostles 
a ghost on a road, tho person sickens or is unlucky. The ghosts 
of tho murdered or tho ill-used are chielly dangerous to those who 
ill-treated them. The ghost enters into tho ciilpi.it, maddens him, 
destroys his sleep, kills his family, and turns his joy to sorrow. 
Many people tuako a living by appeasing or casting out angi y spirits. 
, Oao plan isfor tho cxorciacr to take tho possessed person la fiont of 
an idol, to scisso him by tho top-knot, scourge him, and abuse him 
till the spirit says what ofFcring.or penance will satisfy Iiim.^ 

Tho Kiinhis’ chief holidays avelloliiix Uiaroh, Ndg-panchni in 
July, Gattii and Polu in August, Datara in October, and Dicdli in 
November. Hali, also called Shimga, lasts five days.. Both old and 
young look forwaid to it with delight. It is ushered in by boys 
and men making a loud baw'ling, broken at intervals by stopping 
thQ month with tho back of the hand, and calling tho names of tho 
malo and female organs. Cowdung cakes for tho bonfire are stolen 
wherever they can be found On tho evening of the full-moon the 
men of the village form two gatheriugs, the Kunbis and the bulk of 
tbe peoplo at tho village office, and theMhilis and other men of low 
caste by themselves in their own quarter. In front of tho village office 
a spot is swept clean and sprinkled with water. In tho centre the 
stem of a sugarcane and of a castor plant are stuck in the ground and 


‘ Thcao (laiails are flora Dr. Coatca’ Pap.,r ou tbo Tillago of Loni in 1519 (Trana. 
Bom. Cit Sec. III. SlO-220). Tho nciount still truly riprcaiuts tho beliefs anil 
pr.-icticcs of the Fopua Kunhl. ixU 
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roQud them dried cowdaug cakes oro piled six to seven feet high. 
The heap is called HutAishani or tho offeriug-cater that is lire. 
The people sit round tho heap iu a ring .and tho headman with tho 
help of tho priest worships the heap and offers grain and flowers. 
Tho chief offering is a cake, tho presenting of which is ono of tlio 
chief headman's most prized rights. The pile is kindled from tho 
jVLhifi's' honiiro. Stealing the Mhilrs'flrois a work of some risk as tho 
Mhtirs are on tho look-out and throw burning brands at the thief. 
Tho fire is put into the headman's hands, who lights tho pilo and 
walks thrice round it calling out, Phoda, phoda, jhaula, that is the 
female organ is united. Then till morning follow scings and dances, 
in which boj's dressed like dancing girls take the place of women. 
'I’hc favourito danco known as tho tipAa or baloii-danco is 
porformed by twenty to thirty young men moving in a circle to tho 
sound of a drum and pipe, each aimed with a piece of seasoned 
wood about a foot long which they clash against the sticks 
aUovuatoly of tho dancers before and behind thorn. Besides dancing 
they play games, tho Tiger and Sheep, the Fox and Dog, and 
Prisoner’s Base. The next day is known as tho LhulcadMia Divux 
or the Dust Day, because tho people* throw dust on each other. This 
is the Kuuhi’s field now years dsiy. Bach family of Knubis goes 
to the village god with a metal pluto on which rice is strewn. On 
tho rice is a water-pot and at tho mouth of iho water-pot a cocoanut 
and betel leaves. The plate is held before the village god and tho 
cocoanut i.s broken and the shell given to the god. During the threo 
remaining days of tho //oft, men and boys meet in groups, some 
in fantastic dresses throwing dust ami mud. Women, who s-eldom 
appear, are saluted with ohsccuo sjiccclK's and men of rank with 
coarse jests. .Some go outside of the village to Vctal’s stone, the 
patron of wrestlers, and there wrestle and pcrfoim feats of siiengtli. 
About noon they bathe, feast, and s]ecp,at)d in the evening dance and 
play games. 'I'he lloli ends on the fifth, which is known as Jtuutj- 
puncimi or Colour-ilftli. The colour is pink. It is iitado by adding 
an alkuline salt to a dccociiou of puhia Butca frondusa llowers, 
mixing tlicin iu water, and throwing the water over e.'ich other from 
pots stud syriugts. They also dust each other with a retl flour. 
On this day women share in tho fun. 'flioy carry branches of tho 
castor plant and lay hold of the licadinau or other rich vill.'igersund 
plaguo thorn till they give a pout or present.* Ndtj-panchmi or tho 
Cobra’s Fifth in July is tho Knubi woman's festival. In tho after- 
noon all tho women, dressed in their best, go with music to a w liito ant- 
hill in wlticli a cobra is believed to live, and lay milk and sugar near 
the aut-liili while tho priest says .pniycrs. The women take hands, 
dance round tho ant-hill iu a ring ultcruntely rising and kneeling and 
keeping time to n song which they sing in chorus. At intervals 
they tako parched rico in a clenched liaiicl, and putting it on each 
other’s heads ask their husband’s unine. As they may not answer 
directly they bring iu bis uniuo iu a rhyme.' At tho Gnuri fostival 
in August tho women paint on paper a fignro of tho goddess, who 
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ia tho same as Lakslimi> worship the - figure, and fcast^ At the 
August Pok tho oxen have a rest. Their horns are covered with 
tinsel or rod, and palas fibre tsissols aro tied to their tips, Garlauds- 
of Ilowora arq put round thoir necks, they aro fed with sugar, and 
their owners fall at their feet and worship them. lu tho ovoning, 
after tho headman^a cattle, all tho oxen are driven round Hannman’s 
temple. Tho ends with a feast.* Doanra falls on tho bright; 
tenth of AsAriJi, generally in October. It is belioved to mule 
llhnvdni’s defeat of tho buffulo-dcinon Mahishitsur. The first to 
tlto ninth nro a timo of mourning, during which tho goddess is not" 
^disturbed by prayers or vows. On tho first day with music tho 
pcopio go to Ilhavdni’s temple and make offerings and tho priest 
uows eighteen giaius in front of tho goddess. From the first to 
tho tenth, both near tbo temple imago and tho houso image of 
Ilhavdut, a garland is hnng by some otio who abstains from grain,' 
butter, and anunal food. The tenth ia a day of rejoicing ; all wear 
new clothes, dress in iheir gayest, and feast on mutton. In tho 
forenoon all iron weapons and tools aro brought out and worshipped. 
Horses aro bathed and dressed with fiovrers, and tv sheep is saorificed 
to thuni and its blood sprinkled over them. In tho evening idl put 
in their turban some plants of tho grain which was sown heforo tho 
villagu Bhavitiii, and with inusio they go to tho villago boundary and 
worship thotijtfir trcofiiiuhiuia temoutosa. They cross tho boundary - 
and pluck aomo stalks of grain, and on their return offer dpla leaves, ■ 
wliicii aro called gold, and eara pf corn to the , villago gods and 
then cxchaugo them among thoir friends. A male buffalo is somotimes 
sacrificed.* Divdii conics twenty days after Damra. It lasts three 
days with fcostiug, lighting, and fireworks. Oil is burnt in earthen 
cups which arc placed in front of villago temples,* public buildings, 

> Trans. Itoni. Lit. Soc. IIL 231. ^ Trans. Bom. Ijt. Soc. III. S£i. 

^ Trana. Boin. Ut. Soo. III. 2*31, Sir John Malcolm, in n letter from Poona 2'ith 
l^ovGinhcr 1709 (Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 111. 70.06), gives some lurtber details of tho 
Dfunm rites observed by tho Poona MnritbJs and BrAlvmana. On tho first stebt a 
kaliiJi Of j.ir, either of brass or earth, ia sot up as tho symbol (or dwelling) of tbo gwdevs 
Bhavtini. Otlcrings .wo niado to rarls between two_ and niuo years of age. On the 
first night combs arc given; on tho sccomlowcct oil, mirrors, and gloss; on tho tliinl 
tunnerie, s.aQIowcr, onu lienna ; on Uio fourtli day .mtimnny, sweet cakes, and irnii ; • 
on the fifth sandal and other sweet oils and an im-ago of Chaudika, an early form of 
Bhavani, is put under a fiibi bush ; on tho seventh Sarasvati is worshipped ; on tbo last ' 
day prayers .are .iddrcsscd to all tliingswanicd forwor, among others to tho umbrella, 
tho Uotao, tho flagstaff, tho elephant, tho sn-ord, tho boir and arrow the mother of 
anas, and guns and cannon. At tho ond of the ninth day Bbav.uu'a jar is tlirowu into . 
water. On tbo tenth day all go north-east to a n/iami tted. Soldiers shoot arrows at 
the tree, and they put some leaves in their tjuban and come back. Kings and chiefs 
should lend their troops to tho verge of tho city and worship tho ehami tree. By this 
act smadl-pox, famine, and other ovils are driven beyond tbo boniers. The Pcsbwa 
moved out to a camp near Poona with all his chiefs, each under his banner, on his best . 
horse and in his riencst clothes, AU tho people of Poona joined and marched to tho 
' sacred treo. Tho Peshwa, after prayers and olfcrings, plucked some leaves, caanon 
and musketry fired a salute, tbo state accounts wero produced and scMed, tbo < 
Pcsbwa plucked a Stalk of millot from a field', and the whole crowd firincmins or shoot- 
lugarrows rushed into tho field each striving to got a stalk of millot. Allraout with joy 
and spend the rest of the day in fc.isttttg and mirth. A bafialo decked with flowers 
and daubed with paint is brought before tbo chiers horse or elephant, and his bead 
Is struck off with one blow and uis blood in sprinkled with great ceremony over Uto 
horses. In smaller towns the bulfalo is led round tho town, grain and liquor aro - 
apriuhled as the procession goes, and when the round is ended tho bulTalo’s bead is cut 
off, sheep aro saerifiecd, anu the flesh is eaten by all but Brdbmons. 
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and houses. Boys let off crackers ond the rich burn all kinds of 
fireworks. According to the story when Mdhadev killed the demon 
Narkasur, he agi’eed that in his honour there should be a yearly light 
feast. It is the native hankers’ and merchants’ new year.^ Besides 
those main festivals many field rites are practised by Poona Kunbis. 
About the end of April on the Aleshairitia, literally the undying 
third, offerings are made to three generations of dead warriors and 
a fre;^ year of field work begins.® In the east of the district, before 
beginning to plough waste land, cooked rice or fine millet or Indian.: 
millet cakes, curds, a cocoanut, and a hc>goat or fowl are offered to 
the field spirit, Mhasoba, Navlai, or Satvai. This is not done in the 
west of the district. In the east, before beginning to sow, each of 
the village gods, Msiruti,Bahiroba, and Ganpati, is given a handful 
of grain. This is not done in the west. In the west, when the rice 
seedlings are ready to plant, the villagers meet on a Sunday, anoint 
their village god, who is generally .^liroba or Hanumdn, with oil 
and redlead, sacrifice a he-goat and ten fowls, and offer five 
cocoanuts, frankinconso, fifteen lemons, and camphor. They ask the 
god to give them good crops, and walk round the village calling the 
name of their god, A feast is prepared and the sacrifices are eaten 
near the temple. Each landholder on the Tuesday before he begins 
to plant his rice kills a fowl and sprinkles its blood over the field 
and offers the field spirit a cocoanut, some sweetmeats, and five 
lemons, and burns frankincense and camphor. Before beginning to 
make ready the threshing-floor some husbandmen offer Hlhasoba, 
Hlavlai, or Satvaimillct-cakes,curds,a cocoanut, audabc-goatorfowl. 
Before setting up tbo tivda or central pole of tho thresbing-floor all 
ask an astrologer what wood they should uso. Under tho pole they 
bury mango, jdmhhul, ahami Mimosa sbamu, arati and rui Calotropis 
gigantea Wigs and an egg. Thoy set up as a shrine or devstluin an 
carthou pot and seven pebbles, five for tho Pandavs and one each 
for Vandev or the forest god and Vanspatra or tho forest lord. 
The pot and tho pebbles are smeared with redlead and frankincense 
is burnt before them. Knnhis sacrifice a shcop or a he-goat ; a 
Brdhman or Gajardt Vilni would offer five grains of wheat or five 
millet cakes and five each of betel, cloves, cardamums, turmeric 
roots, and pieces of cocoa-kornol. When tho grain is thrashed 
some husbandmen offer a sheep, a goat, a fowl, or cakes. Boforo 
winnowing an animal or cakes and frnit are offered at the Pdndav 
shrine. iTice is also offered and scattered over the threshingfloor, a 
rite known as rdspiija, that is the heap-worship. "When an animal 
is offered tho rice is steeped with blood boforo it is thro^vn. Before 
measuring' the grain the astrologer is asked which of the husband- 
man’s family should measure it. "With a broom of eai-ly jvuri stalks 
the grain is heaped round the central pole and incense is burned 
before it, a two-s/tor or adholi measure is held in tho incense smoke 
and handed to the measurer, who offers the first meosureful to the 
village god. If a crop is attacked by rnst, in some ports of the 
district a fowl is ' sacrificed or a cocoanut is offered to the village 
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> Dr. Coates in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. IIL 256 ; Mr. J. G. Mooro, 0. S. 
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<leifcy^.'. At all fchesa rites the vilhigo priest is present, recites texts,, 
and is giren a cocoanutor a few coppers.' Their, priests are the’ , 
ordinary Mardtha Braliinans^to whom they pay great respect. They’ 
make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Nasik and Pandharpur.® ^ 

Tho first five inontimof a woman's pregnancy are known as the" 
months of longing or doholo. She longs to eat tamarinds, ca'fces,” 
bread, ambada or Spondlas maugifera, pot'hei'hs, fish, and flesh. . If , 
_sho is rofasod the child is born with unhealthy ears. After delivery ' 
tho position of the^ woman is not changed for some If the ' 

child is a boy tho midwifo bents . a metal-pot and is paid 3d. to Gdi 
(2-4 as.) ; if tbs child is a girl the father is told ’without any signs of 
rejoicing and tho midwife is paid about (1 a.).-' The father notes' 
the time of birth that tho Brdhman astrologer may be able to choose , 
a lucky name. The midwife cuts tho child's navel cord with a knife/ 
aud holding the cor'd in her left hand passes it through the child's’ 
mouth. She touches tho spot whore tho navel cord was ent with ashes 
and rubs tbo mother and the child with turmeric and oil, bathes them' 
in hot wator, and swathes the child in cloth .bandages. The mother 
is given batter and myrrh pills and the child is dosed 'with three ox* 
four di'ops of castor oil. Tho mother is fumigated by burning 
vavading Embelia ribos, ova Lignsticum ajwaen, and bdlaniahep 
’ Anethum gmveolus in the room, and then; with her child beside 
hor, is laid on a cot under which a small fire of lire coal is set. The 
mother is fed on fine rico, butter, pepper, and warm water.' . Near' 
the door of the room an cai'then pot of cow's urine is set with a nint ' 
branch floating on it. That no evil spirit may come in with them; 
all visitors sprinkle a few drops of cow's urine .on their feet before' 

* entering the room. At noon the mother* is bathed in hot water, 
and elderly women begin to drop in and ask how she. is. If the 
child is a boy they congratulate her warmly ; if it is a girl, they say 
The first daughter is bread and butter, Pahili beti tup-roti. -If the' . 
' child's aunt is present at tho time of delivery she cowdungs the ‘ 
threshold of tho room, places a packet of betelnut and leaves near it, 
and says looking towards the child, ' This child is, to he my son's 


r Mr. J. G. Jloore, O. S. 

®Ia 1810 Dr. Coates wrote: Tl:e Kunbis are sincere .ind devont. Their' 
ndes eajoiii charity, benevolcace, and reverence to parents, and have a wholcsomo 
intlnenco on their conduct. They are nominally foUo’wers of hfahJdev, but join in the 
’NVorship of any sect that comes in tbeir 'vray. They constantiy make votva at Mnsaliuiln 
and occasionally at Christian tombs. Their chief objects of -worship are Khandn and 
Sairu local ^lalidders.and Jamni, Yamni, andXahia local Fdrvatis. Krery family has 
two or more gold or silver relief plates of these gods, about fourincUcs Uigb by two 
broad. They .are tho house gods and are kept m a stand in some safe part of tho 
dwelling, livery morning one of the family, generally the grandmother, bathes and 
anoints the inuiges, lays grain before thorn, and barns frankincense. Before starting 
on bis ^y's work each member of the family comes and with a low-bow prays for. 
strength for tho day's labour,* safety for tho family and cattlo, and the day's brea^ 
People -who nro too poor to many, who are ont of .work, sick, or.imlucky aaS' their 
friends and goto some temple and vow if the oril is removed to swing beforo the god 
with hooks m their black, to roll on the ground in front of tho god, to come beforo. _ 
luin iu cboina, to offer him a sheep goat or fowl or sivertmeats or a cocoanut, ^ 

* In 1819 Dr. Coates (Trans. Bom,Dit,Soe. IlL 215) described thcTCunbi women at 
child-birth os shut in a otoso hole without air or light, and a lamp, generally a char- 
coal lamp, burning. : Sbo was fed 'with spices and other stimulating food and often 
suffered from fever and rheumatism. • - ’ 
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wife.’ The mother smiles, and if she has a son says, ‘ When you ^ot 
_a daughter sho Avill become my daughter-in-law.’ . In the evonmg 
the mother is again bathed, nun juice is given her to drink, and sho 
is fed as in thp morning on rice, batter, and pepper, and is given 
some hot , water to drink. The child as before is dosed with three 
or four drops of castor oil, and laid by the mother’s side on the cot. 
A lamp is kept burning during the night, and next morning, after 
rubbing them with turmeric and oil, both mother and child ai'o 
bathed, the mother is fumigated mthvia/iesA or frankincense, and tho 
child is given a dose .of castor oil. Tho mother takes some nim juice, 
has a meal of rice, butter, and pepper, and is given some hot water to 
drink. At noon women neighbours and kinswomen begin to drop in. 
As each comes sho touches tho solos of her foot as if taking a pinch 
of dust off them, waves it round tho child, and blows the dust partly 
into tho air and partly into the ground. Then cracking tho finger 
joints of both her hands, sho takes her scat, aud is given turmeric 
and redpowdei*. Should sho bo unlucky enough not to crack all her 
finger joints, sho is thought to havo no friendly feelings to tho 
mother and child, and is not given tho powder. In tho evening if 
the child takes to crying, fraukincenso is burnt in tho names of 
Eahiroba and tho goddess SatviU, and they nro prayed to save tho 
child and pi-olongits life. On the tliird and fourth days, e.\copt 
bathing tho mother in hot water, nothing particular is done. On 
tho morning of tho fifth day tho following articles aro brought : A 
cocoanut, five pieces of cocoa-kemol, five dry dates, fivo gi-ains of 
popper, dry ginger, poppy, curdamums, cloves, nutmeg, bctolnut mid 
leaves, catechu, scented and redpowders, tooth-powder, n coloured 
cord with a small parcel of red and scouted powder or ndda-jmdi, 
frankinconso, turmeric, and a small copper or brass imago of SatvAi. 
Sislios of mutton and I'ico flour balls aro cooked and kiuspco])]o and 
friends aro asked to a feast. Tho w'omon guests bring with them on 
a brass plate a few grains of rice, a cocoanut, aud betol leaves, and 
set them boforo tho goddess Satvdi. Then tho child’s grandmother 
or somo other oldorly woman of tho houso sets n low wooden stool 
in tho lying-in room and places tho image of Satvdi on tho stool. 
Sho sprinkles rodpowder on tho imago, burns frankinconso, offers 
frait and cooked food, and, wrapping tbo child in a cloth, lays it 
beforo tho goddess and prays hor to accept tho offerings, to bo kind 
to tho child, and to overlook any shortcomings in the worship. 
Tho mother comes forward, bows beforo tho imago, aud cats of all 
tho dishes. Tho other women bow beforo the goddess, aud after 
eating return to their homes. When tho women have gono tho mon 
begin to drop in. As tlioy como they aro seated on blankets and 
dinner is served. After dinner a pipe of tobacco is handed round, 
first to tho puiU, then to tho senior guest, and then to tho rest, 
except to youths who must go out if thoy want to smoko. 
Singing, smoking, and drinking go on till morning, when all go 
homo. Next morning tho mother and child are rubbed with cocoanut 
oil and bathed in irarm water, aud sho goes back to her special diet 
of rice, butter, popper, and liofe water. On tho morning of tho 
sovontli day tho cot and tho earthen water-pot aro smeared with vod- 
powdor and turmoric, fivo ligbtod rico flour lamps nro placed in tlin 
n310-3S 
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water-potj and cooked food is offered. Rive unmarried girls aie ‘ 
rubbed with rcdpowdcr and tnrmerio and their laps are filled with 
wet gram, a piece o£ cocoa>kcrnol,^botel leaves and nnfs, and sroall 
balls of powdered ginger mixed with molasses. After the mother 
has prostrated herself five times and bowed thrice before the girls a 
dinner is served to one or two women neighbours. On tbe morning 
of tho eighth day tho mother and child are bathed, and after eating 
her usual special food she is given betel leaves and nut to chew and 
a dish of live coals is placed under her cot. Cocoa*kernel and dry 
dato A;7tuW£ are pounded' together and mixed with molasses, and a 
little is given to the mother and tho rest is distribnted among the 
neighbours. On the ninth day, except that the mother is bathed 
Avith liotAvater, nothing particular is done. On the tenth day two or 
three Avomen come and Avash oU tho clothes and bedding and in 
return are given breakfast. All tbe bouse walla and floors got a 
fresh plaster of coAvdung, and, Avhen the songsters come, cow*b urine 
is sprinkled on their bodies and clothes. Then they, together with 
tho house-people, feast on bread, relishes, white sliepuorAncthnm 
fcenicatum, and green chillies. On the eleventh day preparations 
are made for the twolfth-day ceremony. Articles are laid in and tho 
Brdhmau priest and guests are invited. 

On tho morning of tho twelfth day tho Avomen of the house bathe 
the mother and again purify the Avails and floor of the house with a 
plaster of cowduug. They’ bake some cakes and begin to cook dishes 
ofxico, vegetables, and pulse, A goat is killed, and its blood is gather- 
ed in a metal plate and mixed with spices and boiling water. This 
dish is called rakU. Tho bones and flesh are cooked in two Bepiarato 
pots and tho liver or haling in the third. A. girl goes to tell the 
neiglihours that the feast is ready, and when a fow women have come 
tho mother goes along Avith them to a spot outside the village and makes 
offerings to Sat vdi. On their return a bangle-seller puts green bangles 
round tbo mother's and. black bangles round the midAvife's wrists. 
Hen guests havo by this time begun to drop in, and, as they come, are 
seated on blankets spread in tbo veranda. Tbe Brdhman priest next 
arrives Avith his almanac, and he too takes his seat in the veranda. 
Tim women of the house tell the Brdhman the day and time at which 
the child was born, and be, spreading bis almanac before bim and 
counting bis Augers, gives the' child a name, and tells his fortune. 
The child is dressed in a new frock and cap. Soot is rubbed on his 
ebeeksand eyelids, and be is set facing tbe east. Tho priest is given 
about two pounds (1 sher) of rice, and split pulse, a littlo molasses, 
and betelnnt and leaves. A cradle is hung from tbe ceiling, and 
worshipped, turmeric and redpoAvder are thrown over it, cooked 
food is offered, and a blanket is spread in it with some wet gram and 
betelnnt and leaves'in tbe comers and a string tied in tbe middle. 
The mother sits near the cradle, and each of the neighbour'women give's 
her redpoAvder and turmeric and presents the child with a frock, a cap, 
and a coeoanut. They dress the child and lay it in the cradle, and as 
they rock the cradle they sing songs. The mother lifts the' child, 
and tnruing it thrice round the cradle they say, ‘_Taka Harpdl and give 
faopdl, take Govind and give Krishna, take Haliiidov and give Biim, 
tairo Bharat and give Shatmghna.' The child is then laid in the 
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cradle, aud one o£ the women, the rest all tlio time slappinp; her on 
the back, puls her mouth closo to the child’s oar, and saj^s, ‘ Quietly 
quietly rccoivo pulse and take Somji, tlio namo ffivcii to the child, 
Patel to play*.^ Thun the mother’s lap is filled with a cocoanut, rice, 
glass beads, turmeric, pieces of cocoa-kernel, and botchiiit, and slio 
is taken to bow to the family gods. A piece of thread is tied round 
the child’s loins and the guests are feasted, the men and tho women in 
bcpavatc rooms. After they have dono they aro given bctcluut and 
leaves, wot pnlsc, and rice cukes. When tho guests begin to leave an 
old mail and woman scat themselves in tho doorway and refusu to 
let tho women pass till each mentions her husband’s name. After 
.“ome coquetting tho boldest -of tho women repeats some verses in 
which her husband’s name occurs. Tho couplets arc, 

I w.iH walking tinkling tinkling, I was looking through the 
window, 'Whoso sutclf furin is this, Tho ton of Abjji my siator-in-law’s 
younger lirothcr.* 

Or, llalu IVitel of the hig round turban ho is iiiy Inishaiul.* 

Ur, A golden winnowing f.m brouieictl with ]>u.krls, tho queen of 
ICrishnaji Ch.ivgul.t is ut (day.* 

Or, .V jar of inulas.-<ea with a lid of clarilieti butter, S.inln barber's 
wife is thu faiieit of geins.‘ 

Or, .V led cheekoied rube with ninvUIihs of Htrhigt). however many 
uii»tiu.-.ius you iiuyluvotheiois noiw like the queen of Vitim eaqa'iiter.® 

Or, To a UlvH plant beforu the door Itandfiils of water, At first I was 
luy p.iteuts* put and then tho queen of Bhiva iCuiubh.ir.' 

If among tho matrons an unmarried girl is stopped by inistako 
she says, 

Behind the door w.is a niehu and iu tho uicho tln'ro was \vhc,it ; luy 
(vu-cuts liavo not luorritsl me, whoMi namo c,ui I take.’ 

On tlio thirteenth tiny tho mother begins to go about the houso, 
washing, cooking, and cleaning as usual. Nxcept on tho full ami 
now moon tho child is bathed uvery day. When two months old, 
ns a safeguard against llvor disease, tho laothur gives tho child 
tooth-powder mixed with cow’s milk and liquor, and rubs its 
stomach with black nut and uslic.-i, whilo a sorcurer say.s a charm or 
tt mystic ven-so. To increase her .supjily of milk the mother is givou 
rico, butlor, and split peas. Wlicii tho child is tlireo months old, to 
help it to hold up jt.s head, tho mother is given a cooked goal's head 
and round tho child's nock is hung a bhack thread witli two black 
nuts or bajarbaluH and an imago of Ibo goddess Satvai. In this 
mouth a black tliread is tied ronnd tho child’s waist and copper 
rings aro put on its foot, and to ward oft tho ovil oyo tho eyelids 


*Th<i Mar.Uhl runs: Chup chuii ghu’jurytl tlinc/it- JSoinji Piilhlt lA'hlytls 

nyd. 

2 Tho Mar^tlii runs : Jlmmkjhumhidt hole, Ihidli nUepit/uit hole, ha daullontUha^ 
Abiljifhya pvtcha, rhnnjifhya pdth(ha, 

’ Vhakri niwuliluldtc lidht I Uiraldr niAdigV lUiiehe. 

* Sonyndehituplt, violyttM>iuinphU, Kri'hiutji Chauyulydehi nhi khddydt yunlU. 

^ GuldchynyhdyarUa lupdclif lijmii, Santa Nhdvydcki 6i(yiito tii raliin. 

TMpadarijnltwlitiUt itavu Idkh (l«M,lUlbhoyUya balaki ddni lari yUhuSuld- 
rdchi rdiii kfuMii, 

1 Dari hoti tulw) lila vaiijul tvnjal inliil, adhi hole dibdpdehl Idiihl, may Jale Bhiva 
Kumbhdrdchi nlnl. 

* Durdmdye hoUi kondda lydiit hela gahu, dibttpani lagan Lcle ndhi ndvLondchegheii ? 
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of both the child and the^ inothor are touched with boot. In the 
same month tlie_ mother and -the ohUd with other lelations <Ta 
to visit the shrine of tho goddess Satvai, when a goat, tooth- 
powder, turmeric, redpowder, betelnub and leaves, soot, two 
cocoanuts, a robe and bodice, some grains of rice, dry cocoa-komel, 
and frankincense are offered to tho goddess and the goat is hilled 
before her. ' The head is placed behind tho goddess and the body is 
taken away, presented to the goddess,* cooked, and oaten. Tho 
temi)le priest or _ ministrant tells the goddess the reason of tho 
offering, and, taking a pinch of ashes, rubs them on the brow of tho 
child and of its mother. After feasting on the flesh of the goat 
and on other dishes, the party bay back the goat's head payin" lid. 
to Gd. (l-i as.), and go homo. All the religious p.irt3 of this 
ceremony are performed by the temple servant who is generally a 
Gnrav by caste. On reaching the house the mother and child stand 
at the door, and a woman comes from the house and waves a piece of 
bread round them and pours water over tho mother's feet. 

When the child is four or flve months old it is bathed outside of 
the house, and when it is about a year old and begins to walk, its 
head is shaved except a tuft on tho erown, and tho hair is oflered to tho 
goddess Satvdi. • The barber gets a present of a pair of scissors j and 
tho mother gives a least to a party ofmai-riod women. -SLx months 
later, when tho child begins to eat, any flow of saliva is stopped by 
tbe mother passing an aged live fish three or four times round its 
face. When four years old tho child begins to run about tho streets 
and lanes and plays at marbles, bat and ball, tops, and hide and 
seek.' After about seven tho child begins to be of use to bis parents, 
taking the cattle to graze and bringing them homo in tho oroning. 
When ten or twelve years old ho is branded as a cowherd cither on the 
right or left hand or on both hands. A few pellets of hare's dung are 
brought from a hill, pounded, and set in four or five places about tho 
boy’s wrist and burnt. The other boys hold tho child so as to keep 
him qnict, and when he can no longer bear tbe pain the hurning 
pellets arc knocked oS and the skin rubbed. 

At sixteen, tho parents of tho boy, if well-to-do, tbink of marrying 
him, or, as they say, tying a clog round his neck. Tho girl chosen 
for a wife is usually three to twelve years old. Among Kunbis it is 
not necessary that a girl should bo married before she reaches 
womanhood, and among men, though if well-to-do they may bo married 
at sixteen, it often happens that in huge or poor families tho younger 
sons remain unmarried till well on in life. Reforo a marriage can bo 
fixed it must ho ascertained that tho boy and the girl aro not of the 
same clan oriutjthoymay both hear the same anrnamo but the crest 
or devak must be different Sameness of stock in tho female lino is 
no ground for objection. After talking the matter over and fixing 
on tbe most suitable girl, the boy's father goes to a Brahman, tells him 
of the object of his visit, and asks him to say when ho ought to start 
to make his offer to tho girl's parents. Tho Br.lhman gets his 
almanac from the honso and sots it before him, and the boy’s father, 
laying a beteinnt and a copper coin on tho hook and bowing to it, sits 
in front of tho Brtibman. Tho Brdhman takc.s the boteluut and the 
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coin, opens tlio almanac, counts Lis fingers, and tolls fclio boy’s fntlior 
that fcLo whole of that and tho next day arc lucky and that his errand 
■will he successful. Tho father bows and withdraws. Next morning, 
he dresses in his best waistcloth, shonldcrcloth, turban, and sandals, 
ties together a few cakes and some regotahlos, and with one or two 
kinspeoplo starts for the girl's house. Before leaving ho looks 
about him. If ho sees a married woman or a cow ho thinks it 
lucky and stoi'ts, if a Brdhman or a widow happens to pass ho 
goes back and stops for some timo on lus veranda before ho makes a 
fresh start. When the father and his companions reach tho girl’s, ho 
makes over tho bundle of rcfi'cshmcnts to tho women of tho house. 
A blanket is spread and the guests are asked to sit. They are given 
a pipo of tobacco and water to wash their fcot and aro asked to dine. 
AYhilo dining tho women from behind tho door ask them why they 
have como. 'They say, ‘ Wo have come to sweeton your child’s mouth ; 
it rests with you to carry out our wishes.’ 'They thou tako a nap. 
In tho ovouiug when tho men como homo they talk tho matter over, 
tho women joining iu tho talk from behind the door. Tho girl’s 
father says, ‘It is of no use mariyiiig tho girl, sho is too young, sho 
is still a child, and has never had small-pox. Tho women of your 
house may not like her, you better look out for a wife clsowhero/ 
aud names other houses. Tho boy’s father presses him and after a 
time he agrees, aud us a sign of agreement tho two fathers dino 
from tho same plato. Next morning tho boy’s father goes to tho 
villngo astrologer, lays a hetclnut and a copper coin on his nlmnnao, 
and tells him the boy’s and girl’s names, 'riio Bnihman as heforo 
consults his almanac, counts his fingers, says tlmt the stars favour tho 
marriage, and fixes tho next day for the sugar and rico or <julbhdt 
feast. Tho boy’s father sends word to tho girl’s houso and goes 
homo. Soon after tho gild’s father goes to the boy’s father and asks 
him and his relations fo como next day to a sugar and rico feast at 
his house. At tho same time they settle what presents each is to 
make to tho other’s child ; that the hoy’s father should not tako 
more than five or six men to dino -with him during marriage ilinuers j 
that 30». {lls. 15) should ho paid as dowiy or thj to the girl’s father 
a month before tho marriage day ; aud lastly that some of tho girl’s 
relations should ho present when her wedding clotlics aro bought. 
When these points aro settled tho girl’s father goes homo. Next 
day tho hoy’s father aud some of his relations, taking earrings a 
robe and bodice a cocoanut aud betel go to tho girl’s, and, before 
dining, make over tho presents to tho ivomcn of tho house, asking 
thorn to put tho ornaments in tho girl’s cars, to dross lior in tho 
i-oho and bodico, and to lay tho cocoanut and hotel hoforo tho 
houso gods. Then tho sug.sr and rico diuuor hegius. When tho 
guests are seated ouo of them asks tho girl’s father why tho dinner 
is given. To this ono of tho loading guests, perhaps tho putil, 
answers that tho dinner is given because tho host, naming him, has 
given his daughter to so-and-so’s son. Then, after tho girl’s father 
has been asked and has answered that what tho pdtil says is true, 
tho boy’s father is asked what ornaments ho has given. Ho names 
them, adding that it has been settled that tho roho should bo worth 
fiOif. (R». 15) imd should bo bought iu prosouco of tho gii-l’s relations ; 
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that not more than fivo or six mou should be taken, to dinner; tha 
at least one mouth heforo the man’ingo-BOe. (EalS) onaccphnt.o 
dowry or dej should bo sent to the girl's parents j and that tho girls 
parents are to give the hoy a sash and a turban together worth 10* 
(Ea.5), and 7*. (R3.3i) on account of a metal bathing tub and pot 
When all theso points have been publicly settled they begin to .eat 
aud at tbo end of the feast, after a pipe and betolnut, they go homo 
Tho boy'fl father before leaving nslm tho girl's father to dine.nex 
day at his house. IVhoa tho girl’s father and his friends arrive, th« 
hoy is brought forward and shown to the guests, one of tho oh 
womon of the house romarking hoAV fino-lookuig and healthy' he is 
and adding, ‘ITo hare shown our bey to you, hut we havo not ye 
soon your girl. Wo hope your girl is as handsome as. our boy. 
Then tho hoy is balhod and dressed, and his brow is marked witl 
sandal, and tho girl’s father, who has kroughtm bodice, a cocoanut 
<nud beteluut and leaves, gives them ^to the women of' the housi 
telling them to lay them before the house gods and to give the hodici 
to the boy's grandmother.. Dinner is' served, and just as 'at th< 
girl's house, tho form of naming the muiTiage presents fs gon 
through. When dinner is over the guests leave, the boy’s fathe 
^ being warned that littlo timo is loft, and that he should be ready 
roferrlng to tho £1 10s. (Rs.lo) he has to pay as purchase-money o 
dowry. 

From this timo the marriage preparations aro pressed on. Thi 
hoy’s father pays tho girl’s father tho £1 10*. (Rs. 15) in presence of 1 
couple of witnesses and next morning both men and women go ti 
the market and buy clothes. When they return tho Brdhman pries 
is sent for. lYhen he conies he is seated on a blanket, with hi 
almapao spread before him and asked to fix a Incky day for thi 
wedding. After consulting his almanac and counting his fingers 
the Briihman says, 'Wednesday morning is tho best time for tin 
tnrmeric-rubbing ; an honr before sunset is tho luckiest timo for th< 
wedding ; and 'rhursday night for the marriage procession.’ Tho boy’i 
father sends a message to that elTcct to the girl's parents and send: 
to ask kinspeople, friends, and castomen. Tho shoemaker is tolc 
to make a new pair of shoes for tho boy, and the potter to'bi'ipf 
earthen pots on the morning of tho marriage day. The boy's fathei 
goes to his ncighbonrs and asks them to help him to build a.nmrriagt 
booth in front of his house. Ho brings bnuches of mango leaves, 
and hangs them about tbe booth, keeping a bough for flio luckj 
pillar or muhw't-medh wliich is planted on the marriage day. Excepi 
that an altar is built at the gild's- house, the preparations at hoti 
houses are tho some. In tbo evening, both at tho hoy’s and -at the 
girl's, wet pulse, turmeric, xedpowder, betelnut. and'leavesj 
cocoanuts, and dry cocoa-kernel, dry dates, and two bundles ol 
thread, worth altogether 2s. 6d. (Es. IJ) are laid in.^" Musicians are 
called and for two days’ playing are paid about Is.'fid (12 as.)'. 
Early on the wedding morning at tha girl’s honsp tho millstones 


* The dotaile ate t Pulse, turmeric, aud botelnat about 9((, (9 a*.} ; cocomuits-'and 
kcittol, I4, 9d. (U (is.) ; thread, lid, {I aitaa), ' • ' ' 
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arc washed and iartucric is ground into flue powder. A piece of 
cloth is dipped in turmuric, and a few griuns of rice, a bctclnut, and 
a tuinariml root arc laid, in tlio cloth and tied to the neck of the 
millstone which is not used till tho marriago' ceremony is over. 
A low wooden stool is set in tho doorway and round the stool live 
metal watcr>pots are nmuigcd and a thread is passed ilvo times 
round them. Some hetclnuts and a few grains of rice am laid in the 
girl’s hands, and a metal pot filled with cold trater in the hands of 
tho bridc-stuaid or haravli, and tho two go round the pots five times. 
Then tlie bridesmaid, walking behind tho girl, pours a little water on 
tho low wooden stool, and the girl five times drops a few grains 
of rice on the water, and setting first her right foot aud then her left 
foot on the stool sits on it. Her head is rubbed with oil and she 
is bathed. "VTlulo this goes on tho girl bathes a number of littio 
children who .stand in front of her aud tho niustcinus from time to 
time play their pipes. "When all tho children have been bathed tho 
girl's mother comes forward, and, sitting close to her daughter on 
-the low wooden stool, is bathed. When tho bath is over tho mother 
is pre.^euted with a robe and bodice, and, if she is not a widow, her 
arm.s are rubbed with turmcricandredpowder is nibbed on her brow 
aud a cocoauut aud rice are laid in her lap. Tho girl is dressed in 
a robe and green bodice aud her clothes are auiined with wet tur- 
meric, her forehead is daubed with redpowder aud rice, her cheeks 
and the space between the eyebrows are marked with soot, aud in her 
lap are hud a cocoauut, five dry cocoa-kornels, live boteluut.s, fivo 
turmeric roots, and some grains of wheat. After this a chaplet, 
either of flowers or of tinsel, i-S tied round her brow, and her head 
is covered with a blanket, VVithoui letting tho cotton thread that 
encircles them touch the girl, four women stand with ivater-pots in 
their haud.s, and a fifth looses one end of tho thread aud lie.s it to 
tho Incky pillar or uinliHr(~mtdh, and plants the po.->t on one side of 
tho doorway. TJy this time, at tho boy’s house, tho llrilhman prie.st 
has come, aud is given a cocoauut, pieces of cocoa-kcrncl, thread, 
turmeric, a piece of yellow’ cloth, a winnowing fan, and rico. Tho 
priest sets two lighted lamps on a loiv wooden stool, and between 
the two lamps a bathing tub or <jhaHgil. IJe piclcs up a winnowing 
fun, lay.s grains of rico in it, and filling a metal water-pot with cold 
water sets it on tho rico. He spread.? a few mango leaves on 
tho water-pot or sets a cocoauut on it. Ho ties in a yellow doth 
a few grains of rice, and somo betcluut ami turmeric. He daubs 
tho huudlo with redpowder and lay.s it in tho winnowing fau 
beside tho water-pot. Tho prk-si opens his almanao at a pieturo of 
Caupati, tclhs tho host to worship tho picture, repeats vei-st-s, and 
the host sprinklc.s over the pieturo sandal rico aud red and scented 
powder, fays botelnut and leaves and a copper coin before it, 
offers it sugar, aud bows to it. _ When tho worship of Ganjmti is 
over tho priest rolls up his almanac and lays it hesiuo him. Then, 
after worshipping tho winnowing fan aud its contents and seeing 
that it is kept in a safo place, tho priest goes homo. A near 
relation of tho girl, taking turiuoric powder and accompanied by 
music, goes to the boy’s house, makes over tho turmcrio to (ho 
pcoplo of the house aud rcturiuL 'fho boy is seated on a low 
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woodj'H ntofil ill tlio of tlie five earthen pots, bathed, nml ' 
tlrf In a new wji.»U‘loih, a turban, and a ahonlJurcloth. lliz ’ 
furcbiad, li!:e the .<.'irra forehead, ia iniirked with roiipovvdcr, ami 
over the jvAvdor a few ffraiin of rico mo stnek. A tin-^ei ejiaplc-t is 
litd u> hi.s brow, and, a-» :it llio girl’s house, tho thread tha t a as 
wmmd ruujsd tha earthen Jiotji ii tied to tlto lueky pfllar or 
The village harlwni lay n cloth on tlio gimdin^ - 
s-ioue or jjiif.i, iinil woraliip it by laying grains of rice hefowj it. 
To tho wirtjdeii pcstlu or ifiutal are then tied n betel leaf, a milU t 
stalk, and a ueullt*, .anil it is set in the mortar, Tlio women of tho 
lu;u<-« tc.at the br-y in front of the mortar on n low woodeu fctool, 
take e<>ei-!ujut oil in a tneul cap, aud dipping mongo leaves in the 
oil let it drop on his head. Thu wa.'ihcnvom.'in, hulcling tho peetlo 
in her left h.md, atands in front of tho boy singing aoiigs. A 
chaplet of lloweni, n cuco.mut. and a few grains of wot pnlao aro' 
M-iJt to the village god with tho prayer that ho may bo kind, that 
the marriago ceremony may pairs without ini-hnp, and that he may 
give the niam,ige guests a >.a(o return to their homes. "Wlicn Uiis 
i » over the gut'aU aro treateil to a dinner. After dimicr the boy 
i:< rcatud either cn n horso or a bullock, ouil, with about twice as 
many male and femalo relations and friends as ho promised to' 
brill*', goes with iun.-»iu to the girl's village temple, where ho lays 
a cuct.n«it licfure tho' villago god and nska his blessing. After 
leaving tho temple, thu hoy goes to tho boundary of tho girl's 
vilhigu. 

On reaching tho bonudary a lemon is cut, waved round tho boy's 
head, and thrown away, aud his eyes ' aro touched with cold 
water. Ono »i£ thu company going to tho girl's hou-so tells her 
hither tliaL tho boy luid hi.s party aro corao. Then tho girl's near 
relations and tho chief men of tho village go to meet tho boy. 
At lirat tho girl's brothers uud uncles refuse to let him pass tho 
villago bounduty. After n whilo they nvo given cocoauuts, betel 
nut.-! and leaves arc handed round, they embrace, aud whilo tho 
inimiciau.s uf both parties play (heir pipes, tho hoy and his triends 
uro hurried to tho village toinplo wliuro ho lays bctolnnfc and leaves 
befuro tho god and worships. ITo is then seated on a blanket ^ 
spread outside of tho temple. Tho village Mhiir brings a horse, 
and on it tho boy is seated, and with music is led to the door of the 
girl’.H nuirritigo hall. A ball of rico is waved over the boy’s head 
and tlirown on one side, and his eyelids aro touched with water, 
Ne,vt the villago barber comes, unrobes tho hoy, and bathes him in 
warm water. Tlio girl's father dvcsacs him in a now wa’istcloth,', 
turban, aud shouldorcloth or sbeta, and tho clothes tho boy was 
wearing aro given to tho barber. Meanwhile three or four 
Brahmans draw red Hues on tho outer wall of tho houso near which 
tho boy is seated, ami tlio girl, dressed in a fine vobo and her lap 
filled witli a cocoanut n handful of wheat and a piece of cocoa-kernel, 
is lakoii oiiUido luul seated on tho boy’s loft. Tho flower chaplets aro , 
(akeu off thu boy axid girl and thrown on tho honso-topor the roof of 
tho ninrriago ]i<,m j^i;)j^])Q^voncs 0X0 tied to their brows. Toc^rings aro 
pub ou tho girl’u feq^nd sho is dressed in n bodico Inrnod fora end 
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backwards, badishcp Anetliam famicatnm is put in tbeir months, 
yellow lines are drawn on a waiatcloth, tho boy and girl are set 
facing each other, and the waistcloth with tho yellow lines is hold, 
between them. The ■villagci's hold dra^vn swords over their heads and 
the guests and relations who surround the pair are each given a few 
grains of rice and warned not to sneeze, talk, or cough. Behind 
the girl stands her sister- with a lighted lamp in her hand, and 
behind tho boy his brother with a lemon stuck on tho point of a 
dagger. Tho Brahman repeats versos and at tho end of the verses 
asks tho girPs- father to whoso house he has given his daughter and 
ho names tho boy’s father. Then both fathers are asked, ‘ Have yon 
both with freo will given and received the girlj’ and they roply, '\Vo 
have.’ The guests throw rice ovor'tho couple, the musicians play, 
and the Brdhmans are given money. Tho boy and girl are seated 
on the altar close to each other, the girl on tho boy’s left. Next 
the Brdhman priest takes a metal plate and lays on it a lighted lamp 
and a handful of rice. A maivicd woman takes some rice in both 
her hands and throws it on the knees, shoulders, and heads of tho 
boy and girl, throe times .over the boy and twice over tho girl. A 
copper coin is laid in tho dish and the musicians piny and sing 
songs. A now bathing tub or ghangdl and water-pot or tdmhya aro 
bi-ought and filled with water and tho girl’s father pours water from 
tho tub over tho boy’s foot. These pots, together with a turban, 
a w'aistoloth, and a bodice or robe aro presented to tho boy, and this 
concludes the ceremony. Tho Brilhmaus from both houses 
are presented with os. (Bs. 21) and tho guests with betclnut. 
Tho hems of tho boy’s and girl’s clothes are tied together by tho 
girl’s sister, and they aro led into tho house. They bow boforo the 
family gods, and tho boy takes one of tho gods and hands it to his 
brother. On thoir return to tho wedding booth they aro seated on 
tho altar, tho girl to tho loft of tho boy. Tho girl’s mother brings a 
bathing tub or ghangdl and cooked food and sets them boforo the 
boy. She covers the food with a now winno^ving fan, and over tho 
fan sets a lighted lamp, a cocoannt, and botelnut and leaves. The 
boy’s relations come with a bodice and lay it near tho betclnut on 
tho winnowing fan. The girl’s mother removes the winnowing fan 
with its contents and asks tho boy and girl to taste tho food. If 
tho ' boy is the first to taste tho food it is well ; if ho is not ho 
is laughed at and asked whether ho is going to eat his wife’s 
leavings. When tho meal is over tho guests aro served with a 
dinner, and either stay over night or go to then.’ homes. After the 
guests aro gone, to tho wrists of both tho boy and tho girl turmeric 
roots aro tied and- they go to bed, tho boy sleeping with tho men 
outside and the girl with tho women in tho house. On tho second 
day tho boy is seated on tho altar, and tho girl stands 'behind him 
with turmeric powder in her hand, and tries to force some of it into 
his mouth. Tho boy keeps his mouth tight closed and tries to 
prevent her, and, if she succeeds in forcing some into his mouth ho 
is laughed at and asked df he is hungry. Then the boy stands 
behind the girl, and tries with his loft hand to force some turmeric 
into her mouth. Ho. seldom succeeds, and is laughed at and called 
B 310— 39 • - - • 
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hijda. or iinpotonfc. Next tlio boy bolds a betcinut in bis band and 
aaiuing tbo girl tmka her to take it from him. TLoy slnigglo and 
tbo girl geucrally manages to snatch it away. Then the gnl bolds 
a botcinut in lior otoacd fist and naming the boy asks him to take it. 

Ho tries bub goncrally biiU. Ho then' bogs hoe to lob him have the 
Qufc and shu gives it to him. 

After this five or six betelnnta aro laid in a lino and a litUo 
molasses is sprinkled over each. Tho boy and girl watch the 
nuts and each tries to bo iirab in picking tho nut oa which a'dy 
first settles. Tho ono who gathers tbo most nuts mns. • When tbii 
trial of luck is over tbo boy and girl aro seated face to faco in 
tbo marriugo ball on low woodon stools and a plato full of water 
is sob between thorn. Bedpowder is dropped into tlie wator^ and 
tho girl holds her opoa lumds over it at somo ' distance. Tbo boy, 
spreads bis hands and tho girl’s sister drops from bor bands 
into tho boy's bands a piece of tnrmeric. a bctelnat, and a ring, and 
he in turn lct.s them drop into tbo girl's bands and she into the ' 
pinto. If tho ring lies in tho'pluto uioro towards tho boy's side ho 
takos it, if it falls towards tho girl's sido ho asks bor to make .it- 
over to bi>n. Then tbo boy puts tho romnins of tbo poandod 
turmeric and cooked rico into tbo mouths of bis sisters and brotbeis- . 
iu-law. Nest both ho and tho girl nro bathed, served rvitb a light 
mcul, and given warm water to wash tbeir bauds and feet. To 
conntontet any attack of tho ovil eye, n Jangam or Ling^yat priest;-, 
breaks tbo tops off two new earthen' jars, whitowoshes the oatsido \ 
of tho bottoms, and Jilts them -with ashes. Ho takes two sticks, • 
rolls round each a picco of cloth soaked in^oil, and lighting tho 
oiled cloths plants them in tbo ashes. Ho decks tho jars with' , 
flower garhantls, gives tho boy oud his mother whpse hair hangs 
loose down her back alomon to hold, and sets ono of tho broken jars 
on tho head of tho boy's mother and tbo other on tho boy's head, and, 
with music playing boforo thorn, nnd followod by tho dongam, who 
carries a cocouunt nnd an offering of cooked food, thoy walk to tho 
sido of somo stream or pond. At intervals, as tliey go, tho Jongdm 
takes ouo of tho broken jars on his head, dnucos, and again makes it 
over to tbo boy or to bis mother. Wion' tliey reach, tho water- 
sido tho Jiuignm offers food to tbo brokou jars, and with tho point of 
tho sword cats off tho burned part of tho torches, and* brings it ' 
homo. ^ 

On their return, tho guests are sorvod with dinner. Before thoy 
begin to cat burniug frankincense sticks arc sot in front of tho boy's 
mother, scented powder is sprinkled: over her hair, and a bathing 
tub or (jlmigal filled with cooked food is placed boforo her; ,Tho 
tub is covered with a wdnnowing fan, and a lighted lamp is placed 
over tho fan, Tho mothor's relations loy a bodioo near tho lamp, and. 
tho girl's relations tako away tho winnowing fan which acts as a lid 
to tho bathing tab. In tho place where tho malp guests aro to dino, 
food is brought iu a covered wutor-pot, and on tho boy's father 
presenting 8d. to la. {2-8aa.) the cover is removed and tho contents 
of both pots aro distributed to tho guosts. 'VVhaa dinner is over - 
betcinut is handed and tho guests ivithdraw, Tho Jangam ' is paid 
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Sd. (2 as.) and is presented mth some uncooked food and a cocoanut. 
On the third day at the hoy’s house a dinner is given to relations, 
friends, and villagers. On the fourth the turmeric that was tied to 
the hands of the boy and girl and the coooanuts that were tied to the 
marriage hall to the right wristsof the hoy and girl are unfastened. At 
two at night a procession starts, flower chaplets are tied, and the girl’s 
lap is filled. The hoy and girl are seated on horseback and taken to 
the village temple. The people of every house they pass present the 
hoy with molasses and water, of which he eats and drinks a little and 
hands the rest tohis wife, who eats and drinks a little and returns what 
remains. When he reaches his house-door a woman comes from the 
house, breaks a cocoanut, waves it over the boy and girl, and throws 
the pieces away. On entering his house the boy and girl are taken 
before the house gods, bow repeatedly before them, and retire. The 
girl stays for four days and on the fifth is sent back to her father’s, the 
woman who came with her receiving a bodice. About four months 
after the marriage the boy’sfather consults a Brdhman, and, on alncky 
day, sends to the girl’s house a couple- of women and a man bearing 
a robe and bodice, some wheat, and a cocoanut. The girl’s mother 
receives the present, dresses the girl in the robe and bodice, fills her 
lap with the wheat and cocoanut, and sends her to the boy’s house in 
charge of an elderly woman with cooked rice, vegetables, and cafcei 
When these gifts reach the boy's house his parents distribute the cakes 
and food among the villagers, and the girl’s companions are kept 
fpur to seven days! This is called the house-filling or gharhhame. 
After this the girl is free to be brought at any time from her parents’ 
to the boy’s house. Widows are gener^y allowed to marry: 
but some families think widow-marriage disreputable and do not 
practise it. As. a rule only widowers marry widows and the children 
do not get so large a share of the property as the children of the 
first marriage. Under the Peshwa, Kunbis rarely practised sati or 
widow-burning.^ 

When a Kunbi girl comes of age, she is seated in a room by 
herself, and for tmee days neighbours and relations bring her 
presents of cooked food. On the fourth day she is bathed and word 
is sent to her parents and a cocoannt and a few grains of wheat are 
. laid in her lap. Near relations are asked to a dinner, and when 
they come they present the girl with acocoanut. In the evening the 
girl is sent to sleep in a separate room and the wife’s bi'other or 
other near relation leads the boy to the room and shuts him in: 

When a Kunbi is on the point of death bis son or his wife lays the 
dying man’s head on their right knee, and lets a few drops of water 
• fall into his month. Money and grain are gpven to the poor, and a cow 
or from.ls. to 10s. (Bs. ^-5) in cash is given to the family Brdhman, 
to help the fiight of the soul to heaven. When the dying man has 
breathed his last the women of the house raise a loud ory and dishevel 
their hair.- A small piece of gold is put into the dead mouth, and, after 
an hour or two, friends and neighbours come and mourn. A near 
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rolatiqn ia seufto buy three carthea jars, cloth, ibetel leavk & 
powder, ana bamboos, and at tho burning ground the village ilhdr' 
gathers 1000 to 1500 cowdung calces, The barber shaves the chief' 
mourner’s moustache and is paid 6d. (4 as,). 'A fire is lighted ootside ’• 
of tho house and rice is cooked in one earthen'jpot and water heated > 
in another. The body is carried oiut of tho house and laid ou’ the ", 

' house steps with the feet towards tho roadside. The head is rubbed ■ 

' with butter and washed ivith warm water. Tho body is, covered • 
with a sheot or apiece of cloth, -laid on tho bier, and shrouded froiii':' 
bead to foot in auothor sheet On tho sheet red and scented powder ” 
are sprinkled and the chief mourner is given a piece of cloth 'or '■ 
«in to tie round his chest. Ho holds the jar of boiled ‘rice Jn?^ 
his left hand and a jar with burning live coal, or cowdung cakes^ 
in' his right hand and_ starts walking from the house.. Pour •* 
near relations lift tho bier and follow him calling, Shrirdm Jayrohi 
Jayjayrdm. Alongside of tho body near the head the wife, "mother^ 
or other near kinswoman walks hy the body fanning it. After the 
bearers a band of kinsmen and kinswomen, the men generally bare-' 
headed and harefooted walk joining in the cry,* On tho way near 
■the burning gi'ouud tho bearers change places, those in front going 
behind and thoso behind coming in front. On reaching tho ’river’ 
near the burning pound.the bier is lowered, and' the chiefmonmer ^ 
dashes tho jar wiui tho burning cakes orh’ve coal on thogronnd,’and 
beats his mouth with tho hack of his open hand.. Tho’ mourners- 
gather tho burning cakes jn a heap and cover them with "somo " 
cowdnng cakea ‘Then riich takes a cowdung ^e aud lays it on 
tho oorpso’s breast. The corpse's waiststrmg is cut, , The. chief 
mourner sets fire to the pile, and others Help him in heaping the 
cakes round the body. , They go a little distance aud sit chatting 
and laugliing till tho body is half btu’nt, ’when they bathe and go 
homo.. While the funeial party, are aivay women smear with’ 
cowdung tho whole house of mourning, they spread rice flour over 
tho spot where tho deceased breathed his last, and set alighted lamp 
on it and cover the lamp with a bamboo basket. On tbok'roturu' 
tho funeral party examine the spot whero -the rice flour is .strewn 
to SCO if there are any marks like the prints of an animal’s foot, . 
K the footprint of any animal, or if any mark 'which bears any 
resemblance to an animal's footprint is seen, it is believed, ‘that 
the spirit 'of the dead has passed into the animal to which the 
foot belongs. Oh the third day .the chief mourner and other 
relations go to the burning ground, and the chief mourner sprinkles ‘ 
. the ashes first with water aud then with cow’s urine, and gathering 
the bonea_ and ashes throws them into the river. .He make? an 
earthen Ihig on the spot where the. deceased was- burnt, sets-’ 
' round it five hollow castor oil or erwtid stems, and. close , by. fixes 
’five yellow-coloured flags and earthen pots. In the' pots he puts' 
milk and water and through hollow pipes lots the water dr<^on thi 
ground, saying, • ‘ Let us give tho dead water to drink.’ Whe'u al 
have poured out 'water they burn franl^cense and .offer cooked 
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food and rico Soar balls to tbo dead. Tlioy tboa bow to tbo 
oUcrmg aad ask crows to como and feed on it. If the crows como 
and cat, the soul is believed to be happy and to have entered a new 
birth.. If the crows refuse, their ref^al to cat causes the mourners 
the greatest fear. The mourners call on the dead to know why 
ho is unhappy and assure him that he has nothing to fear, and that 
they will take care of his family, his houso, and his goods. Every 
means is tried to persuade the crows to cat the food. If nothing 
succeeds, after waiting for a long time, one of them makes a clay 
iiguro of a crow and adth it touches tho offering, and tho party go 
home. The crow's refusal to eat is believed to show that the soul 
of tho dead remains at large and becomes a gbost or demon. For 
thirteen days aftor death the family is unclean and in momming. 
The chief mourner lays aside his turban and shoes, sleeps on the 
gi'ound, drinks no milk and eats nothing sweet, lets his hair grow, 
and stays at homo giving up business mid never visiting the temple. 
On tho tenth day the wholo house is cowdunged and on the eleventh 
and twelfth tho fiienda and relations meet at the mourner's house 
and the nearest relations present the son and his mother ivith a 
turhan, waiatcloth, and roho, and calling a Brahman offer rice balls 
and ask the four bier bearers to dine. In the month of BMdrapad 
or Septemhor on tho day on which tho deceased died, a feast is given 
to relations, friends, and castcfollows. 

In each yillago tho Kuubis have a headman to whom they refer 
casto disputes 'which he settles at mass meetings of the castemen. 
Some scud their boys to school. As a class Kunhis are poor. 

IfCalis, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering 52,557 and as 
found over tbe wholo district. They are divided into Haldi-mdlis 
or turmeric gardeners, Jire-malis, Kadu-mdlis, Liugnyat-miilis, 
and Phul-malis or flowor-gardeners. . Of these the Kadu and 
Phul mdlis eat together but none of the divisions intermarry. Tho 
following details apply to tho Jire-mdli.s. Their snniames are Bdrke. 
Dbovarkar, Dhole, Dhumue, Ghod, Ladkar, Ldnde, and Baikar. 
People with tho some surname and guardian or devak do not inter- 
niarry, Tho names iu common uso among men are Limbdji, 
Bakhmdji, Satvdji, Tukardm, and Vithu ; and among women, BhiigUj 
Ohandiiibhaga, Gauga, Bdi, and Bakhma. They look and speak 
liko Mardthds and do not differ from them in honse, food, or dress. 
They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly. They are husbandmen, gardeners, and day-labourers, and 
their women help them both in tilling and iu selling flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables. A family of five spend 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-12) 
a month on food, and £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30) a year on clothes. A 
houso costs £30 to £80 (Bs. 300*800) to bnild, aud 4s.to£l (Bs. 2-10) 
a month to hire. Their household goods and ornaments ai'o worth 
£5 to £100 (Rs. 50 - 1000). Tho birth of a child costs 6s. to 10s. 
(Bs. 3-5), a hair-catting about 8s. (Es. 4), tho marriage of a hoy 
£10 to £30 (Bs. loo - 300), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-50). Liko ilaratlus they keep tho usual 
■ Brdhmanic fasts and feasts. Their priests are Desbasth Brdhmans 
who officiiite at thoir houses. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljiipur, aad believe iu sorcery, witchcraft. 
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soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky.days, and oracles. Their 
customs are the same as those of Mardthds or Kunbia. They have 
a headman or pdtil who settles their social disputes in consultation 
with the castemen. They send their 'boys to school and arc a 
steady class. ' ‘ 

Fa'ha'dis, or Hillmen, numbering ten, are found in the town 
of Poona. They are said to have come to Poona about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but their origin is unknown. The.names . 
in common use amon^men are Bdbdji, Dhondi, Ganpati, Glydnu, 
Xdshirdm, Sonddji, Rdnia, Vishnu, and-Vithobaj and' among 
women Chandrabhdgabdi, ' Gangdhdi, Pdrvatibdi, Sdvitribdi, and. 
Sitdbdi. Their surnames are Dhandoshe, Gdldyat, Kavdne, Mdde, - 
Mdlave, Pdradhi, Rasdl, Pdsane, Shelavante, and Vdghe, 'Persons 
having the same surnames cannot intermariy.' Pdhadis look .like 
hlardthds and as a rule are strong and well-built. Their skin is dark, ' 
and the men shave the head except the top-knot and the face except 
' the moustache .and whiskers. They speak a- corrupt Mardthi both 
at home and abroad and live in houses one or two' storeys high 
with walls of brick and stone and tiled roofs. ' Their houses' are 
generally dead and cost £20 to £80 (6s. 200-800) toboild'and 4s, 
to 8a, (Rs. 2-4').a year to hire. Their belongings include boxes, 
ebairs, blankets, carpets, bedding, cushions, and earth and n^etal 
vessels, altogether worth £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500), , !^ey^ 
own cattle and pet animals and spend on^ them 4s. to 10s'.' 
(Bsi 2 - 5) a mouth. Their staple food is millet, rice, vegetables, and 
pulse. They use fish and the ilesh of the goat, sheep, deei'J hare, 
pigeon, and domestic fowl . They drink liquor to excess, especially 
on Sundays and Tuesdays. They smoke tobacco and hemp-ilowcr 
or ganja. Both men and women dress like Mardthds and have 
clothes in store for holiday wear. They are. hardworking, 
hospitable, and fond of show. They have a good name for, honesty. ' 
They are husbandmen, labourers, and messengers, and deal in ohiUies, ' 
onions, ossofoetida, camin-seed, and black pepper. A family of hvo , 
spends £1 to £1 lOs. (Es. 10 - 15) a month, and their clothing costs 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) a year. The birth of a chjld costs 4s, to ' 
10s, (Rs. 2 - a ), a hair-cuttwg 4s. to 8s. (Es. 2 - 4), a marriage £2 to £20 
(Es. 20-200), a girPs coming of age 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-1 0), and a death , 
£1 to £1 10s. (Es. 10-15). They worship the usual Brdbmanio and ' 
local goddesses, and their fomily deities are Bhavdni of Toljdpiir and 
Khandoba of Jejnri. Their family priests are DeshastLBx^hmans- 
who officiate at their marriages and deaths. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and in lucky and unlucky 
days and numbers. For her firat confinement a girl generally goes 
to her parent's house. When her time comes a midwife is called, and. * 
after delivery the child's navel cord is cut,' put in an earthen jar,' 
and buried in the room. The mother and child are bathed. Boring 
the first three days the child is fed on honey and c^tor oil and' the 
mother for ten days on rice and clarified butter. From the fourth day 
the mother suckles the babe. On the fifth the women of the honse 
place some moss, a piece, of three-edged priddy-pear ov nivdung, river, 
sand, and a silver image of Satti on a stone roUer'Or varavanta, 
and lay before them' pomegranate flowers, turmeric powder, and 
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Tormilion. Wheat floor lamps are lighted and one is placed before 

■ them, one at each of the four comers of the woman^s cot, and one 
,in the place where the mother and babe are bathed. Pish, wheat 
cakes, rice, pulse, sauce, and vegetables are oflerod to Satti and the 

' members of the house are feasted. The women of the house remain 
awake, the whole night talking and singing. The ceremonial 
imparity lasts ten days. On the eleventh the house is washed 
with cowdung, the mother is bathed, and her clothes are washed. 

■ On the twelfth she worships five stones laid in a row outside of the 
house-door, and from one to five married women are asked to dine 
in the name of Satti. . In the evening or at night the neighbour 
women meet, and cradle and name the child. The nurse receives 
2c. Cd. (Bs. li ) if the child is a hoy and 28. (Be. 1 ) if it is a girl. Betel 
and boiled gram are served and the naming is over. 

Between the second and twelfth month the child’s hair is cat for 
the first time. A lucky day is chosen and the child is seated on its 
-maternal uncle’s knee and its head is shaved by the village barber ; 
the house-people with a band of friends go to some garden, slaughter 
goats in the name of Satti, and feast caste-people on the flesh of 
the victim; - The barber is paid l^d. (1 anna) for his trouble and 
is asked to dine. The child is dressed in new clothes and the guests 
take their leave. Girls are mmiable between three and fifteen 
and boys behveen four and twenfy-five. The boy’s father goes to 
the girl’s father with some of his Mends and proposes the match. If 
her parents agree, on a lucky day, a band of men and women 
go with music from the biidegroom’s and present the h’ide with 
a' robe, a bodice, some wheat rice betelnuts cocoannts and 
plantains, and five- lemons. Her brow is marked with vermilion 
and she is dressed in the new suit, her lap is filled by maiTied women 
with wheat rice and fruit brought fxom the bridegroom’s, and she 
bows before all present. Bolls of betel leaves aro banded round and 
the priest is paid (1 anna). After some days tbo priest choses 
a lucky day to hold the ceremony and preparations are made by 
both parents. The turmeric paste is rubbed on the bridegroom and 
wbat is left is taken to the bride by a band of married women with 
music. "The- bride is rubbed with the turmeric paste and again 
presented with a robe and bodice and the women return home. 
Next day two members of the bridegroom’s family, a man and a 
woman are bathed. The man takes the leaves of five kinds of 
ti'ees and an axe in his hand, and the woman carries some food in 
hers. With music and a band of male and fepialo friends they 
visit, Mdruti's temple, lay flowers and food before the god, and 
'return home. To the first pole or mwhurt-medh of the mnniage 
booth a bundle of hay, some turmeric, and some jvdri stalks are 
tied in a yellow clotL To the pole are also fastened a .pair of 
scales, and the ax'e tree leaves and food which have been brought 
back from kTitrati’s temple. All these are together known as the 
mamugedcrakaorgnardians. In their honour goats are killed and 
five married women are asked to dine. In the same way marriage 
gods are set up at the bride’s and five .married .women are 
feasted. Next ^y friends and relations aire asked to be present 
at the bride’s at the time of. making the altar or iahule.’ The 
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. washerwoman sprinkle some drops of oil on the bnucgroom. 

and ho is bathed; this is called the anointing 'or teha^ He 
■ is then dressed in fine clothes and his, brow is decked with tha 
marriage tinsel coronet or hdsliing, Heds'mounted on a hoiw 
and taken in procession with drams and pipes and, a compa'oT-of 
friends ' and relations and seated in the temple of ^aruth 
His brother goes to the bride's whose father gives him a snit of 
clothes to 'bo handed to the bridegi'oom, who is dressed is the 
clothes and brought on horseback to tho bride's. At 'the 
entrance io the booth the bride's mother meets him and waves; 
round him a cake of ricefionr and a cocoannt which is cracked on 
the spot. He walks into., the booth and is made to stand on a 
bamboo basket or dumdi filled with wheat; and on the other side of 
aenrtain the bride stan^onasecond bamboo basket filled irith wheat. 
The priest repeats texts, tho curtain is dram aside, and tho priest 
and the guests throw over tho bride and 'bridegroom handfuls of 
yellow rice called mangaldhshatds or lucl^ rice. Cotton thread is 
wound seven times round the bridegroom and five times round tbo 
bride and they are seatedonthe altar or lalmle. The priest lightsa , 
sacred fire and tho bride and bridegroom throw clarifioi butter and 
fried rice into the fire. Tho cotton threads that were wound round 
the bride and bridegroom are then twisted and ea^ passed round a 
niece hi turmorio root. Tho thread that was round the bndogroom 
^ tied to Kis left ^ 7 rist and the thread that was round the brido la 
tied to her left wrist. Then the bride's father gives a copper pot 
and cup to the bridegroom and the girl-giring or Wddn js over. 
Westa ceremony called eesA is performed, the brows of the bnao and 
bridegroom are marked with circles of vermihon m which ^ains of 
rice are stuck and copper coins are waved roimd them both. Ihe 
bride’s lap is filled withrice, wheat, and fruit, andfriends and relations 
are feasted at the bride’s. Next day her parents dress thebndo in a 
new robe and bodice and hand her to the bridegroom asking 

i to care for her as if she was their own child. Then tho couple 
arHed in procession to the bridegroom s, where the sister of the 
bridegroom waves rice and curds and a light round them, and the 
Smil uncle of the bridegroom takes him and tho 
uncle of the bride takes her, and each sottmg his charge 
fiances in a circle to the sound of music. The conplo then bow 
lEtliofamUv gods and each uuties the other's murnagewriat- 
hSs 0 ? UrZnl Next day molasses is laid before ^e devah or 
Sb Mds and again taken away. Early marnage, widow 
^'polygamy are aUowed and practised; polyandry is 

wiiL M comes of age she sits apart for ttee days, 
nukiwwn. vm ^ j jg .jviieat or 

Ottthe£oMtU 3ay 8“m » , that night she enjoys the 



asked to at , the bier covei-od with a white shook, 

\M^omner. holding in Lis hand a firepot hanging from a 
'‘^^iSlmdfoUowoH by the bearers. A. littlo distance from 
SSiw»Sthebearersl^^ 
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Some rice, a roll of betel leavea, a betelnut, and a copper coin are 
left on tho ^ground, and redpowder or gtddl is thrown about. On 
reacliing’ the burning ground the bier is laid down and the pile made 
ready. The chief mourner sits at the feet of the dep.d and has his 
head, except the top-knot, and his face shaved, paying the barber 
6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). The body is laid on the pile and the pile is 
lighted. Meanvrhile the chief mommer dips the dead man's turban 
in water, and squeezes it till some drops fall into the dead month. 
When the body is nearly consumed the chief mourner sets an earthen 
pot on his ■ shoulder and stands at' the feet of the dead, a second 
man tells him to move round the pile, and with a stone pierces 
,a hole in the bottom of the pot. Three turns 'are made and three 
holes are pierced. The chief mourner then throws the jar over his 
shoulder, and, as it dashes to pieces on the ground, he beats his mouth 
with the back of his I’ight hand and calls aloud. All the men bathe 
in the river and return to the house of mourning, look at the lamp 
which is set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and 
go home. On the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered 
and the place is washed with water, millet cakes are laid close by, 
and tho mourner returns home. The ceremonial impurity lasts for 
ten days. On the tenth ten balls of donr are worshipped and one of 
them is offered to the crows and the rest are thrown into the river. 
As soon as a crow picks the first ball the mourners leave, bathe in 
he river, and go home. On the twelfth or thirteenth, at the house 
of mourning friends and relations ai'6 feasted on wheat cakes or 
meat and present the chief mourner with a tnrhan. A memorial or 
shrdddh feast is held on the death day at the end of a year, and 
also on the corresponding day during the MaJidlayapahsha or All 
"Souls' fortnight in the latter half of Bhddrapad that is September - 
October. The Pahadis have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. They punish breaches of caste rules 
by fines varying from 2hd. to 10s. (1^ as.-Ks.5) j the amount is spent 
on drink- or on a' caste feast. They send their boys to school. Their 
fondness for drink keeps them poor. 

Craftsmen inolnded thirty-one classes with a strength of 81,474 
or 9*62 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are ; 


J’oo.va CaA.FT33iBy^. 


Class. 


Females. 

Total. 

Class. 

Mates. 

Females 

Total. 

Badh^ 


4033 

4C73 

0C56 

LoIiSra 

... 

1333 

1254 

2587 

Dcldara 


303 

333 

700 

laOnlns 


417 

463 

835 

Dhaclbhiintdfl 


14o 

72 

217 

Kiralis 


75 

67 

1G2 

Bh:ivsAta 


1C3 

144 

307 

OCdris 


51 

55 

109 

Buruda 


443 

415 

838 

mfaarvats 

«•* 

151 

133 

509 

Chlm'bbdi's 


. S7C& 

84Si 

17,250 



188 

IbO 

377 

Gdiindia 


173 

174 

347 

saus 

•*. 

1BT3 

1830 

3802 

GhiffSUis 


237 

247 

444 

Sansara 


4X2 

337 

809 



41 

20 

67 

SlxiiupU 


4 (50 

4420 

8379 

Jitkcmra 


331 

209 

CoO 

Sonlra 


4032 

4600 

0241 

RSkchans 


ss 

37 

05 

^ult&nLaI3 


SO 

50 

80 

Kisira 


2309 

1380 

2757 

Tdmbats 


6S2 

524 

7106 

Kauris 


IS 

IS 

30 

Telia 


43BO 

4350 

8710 

Khatria 


244 

210^ 

400 

T Bliekaris 


8 

22 

LO 



1404 

1300 

2713 






Kiiinb1)ilr.a 


3S33 

3001 

7733 

• 





Lakberis 


42 

37 

73 

’ Total 

.#« 

41,333 

40,101 
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Badhals, or CarpenterSj are returned as numbering 9658 and 
as found chiefly in Pooaa. They have no aubdivisiona. They say 
that they came into the district upwards of a hundred years ago 
from Jalna in the Nizam's country and from Barhdnpur in west 
Berdr. They have no surnames, and are, of five stocks or go(ragj 
Jhadubamda, Mirchyavdle, Puvbh’aya, Bajuvalo, and Satndvdla 
Persons of the same stock cannot intermarry. The names in common’ 
use among men are Baohuji, Chayatan, Mauiram, Nardyan, Nhdnu, 
Rdmkisan, Snndar, and Tdrdchand ; and among .women Bayo, 
Jamna, Jasiydbai, Maina, and Nandu. They are Pardeshis from. 
Upper India and look like Pardeshis and speak Hindustdni bothi 
at homo and abroad. They have a slang language iu which five 
rupees is hdiujenutaxA a i atamis dhilor. They live iu middle 
houses. Their staple food is wheat or millet pulse, aud vegetables, 
and they eat fish' and flesh when thoy can afford it. They aro 
excessively fond both of country and foreign lit^uor, dud smoke 
both hemp and tobacco, but do not take opium. Their holiday 
dishes are cakes, sugared milk, and mutton. . The men wear the 
three-cornered Maidtha turhan, a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and coaty 
and grow the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, all shaving the chin, 
Their women wear a petticoat or Itingha and an opon-backcdhodico, 
and roll a robe or bigde round tbe waist and draw the upper cud 
over the right shoulder and head, tucking the one end iu front. 
Instead of tying the hair in a knot at the back of tbe head they plait 
it, and let it bang in a tail down the back. They do not use false hair 
or deck their hair with flowers, They keep clothes in store worth 
£2 10«. to £3 (Rs.25-30). The men wear the gold earrings called 
dntias with chains worth 10s. to £2 (Bs. 5-20} ,* and tho women the 
earring called utarna of gold or silver woi-th 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), tho 
silver armlet called ioda worth £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15), and the gold 
hrow-spangle called tika worth £1 4s, to £2 (Rs, 12-20). They do 
not wear noserings because they say a woman of their caste wore a 
nosering when she was’bumt with her husband. They are hardwork- 
ing but given to drink. They are carpenters, and make hoses, and 
repair tables, cupboards, and stools, and also work as labourers, 
earning Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) a day. Boys of fifteen and over help 
their fathers in their calling and occasionally earn 3d. to 9d. (2-6 as.) 
a day. Their tools are, randha a plane worth Is. Cd. (12 as,), vdkas 
an adzo worth 2s. to 4s. (B8,l-2), dardj a large piano worth 6d. to.ls 
(4-8 as.), gunyoro. square worth 6d. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. i-ll), khalmni a 
measurer worth 3d.to 6d.(2-4 os.); piYpiZ a grooving plane worth 9d 
to Is. fid. (6-12 as.),fatdsi a largo chisel worth ls.3d. to ls.6d.(10-12 
as,), ohaursM a gimlet worth 3d. to Is. (2-8 os.), sdmta an angci 
worth 4id. to TJd. (3-5 as.), adndas or pincers worth 44d. to O^d 
(8-6 os.), hdiodi or hammer worth fid. to Is. (1-8 os,), and a pair oJ 
kaTvats or saws worth Is, to 8s. (Rs. J-14). A house costs £10 tc 
£25 (Rs,100-250) to build and Is. to 4s. (Rs. J-2) a month to rent 
and their vessels and other furniture aro worth £1 to £2 (Rs, 10-20) 
A family of five spends £1 4s, to £2 (Rs.12-20) a month ^on food, 
and £1 10s. to £2 10^. (R3.15-25) a year on clothes. A birth costs 
about £2 (Ra 20), tho marriage of a boy £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150), 
and of a girl £5 to £6 (Bs.50-G0),. A girl’s coming of ago costt 
about 6s. (^Rs. 3) and a death about £6 (Rs. 60). Their chief god is 
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.Mahudov, but tlioy worsliip tlie usual Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and keep images in their houses. Their priests ore Pardeshi Brdhmans 
and thoy make pilgrimages to Tuljapur in the Nizilm's country and 
to Saptashringi in Nasik. Their fast days ai’o tho ekdilashis or 
lunar elevonths of every month and the Mondays of Shrdvim or 
July-Augnst, Jttim-navami in March-April, and Qokul-ashtami in 
July- August. Their foastdaya avQ Sankrdnt in December- January, 
Shimfja iuFebruary-Marchj Dasara in Soptombor-October, and Divili 
in October-Novomber. During the first five days after childbirth, 
.a castor oil lamp is kept burning in tho lying-in room, and tho child 
is laid in a winnowing fan, and, in presence of a few caste-people, is 
named by tho priest who is paid 2s. to 2s. Gd. (Ra.l-l^). Near 
relations or friends wave a copper coin ovor tho child’s head and 
give it to the priest, who in this way sometimes makes 3d. to la. 
(2-8 as.), Tho guests are treated to balls of wheat ilour and sugar, 
and largo quantities of liquor are drunk. On tho sixtli day they 
worship six small brass plates or tdks with an imago of tho 
goddess Satrai. Thoy hang one round tho neck of tho child, 
a second round tho mother's nock, and tho othor four round tho 
necks of four married women. Women are foastod on tho sixth 
and again on tho seventh. On tho twelfth thoy go some distance 
from the house to a gurdon or grave and worship soveu pebbles 
ofieriug them flowers and feasting on sugared milk or. cakes. Thoy 
clip a child’s hair, whether it is a boy or a girl, wlien it is threo 
months old, and olTcr a goat in the name of BausatviU or tho Forest- 
Sixth, and spend £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) on tho feast. Thoy lunri’y their 
boys between fifteen and twenty and their girls between soveu and 
boys twelve. A day before tho marriage tho boy and girl nrorubbed 
with turmeric at their own hoase.s and marriage booths are built. 
Their devuls or marriage guardian is tho goddess Chatarehingi or 
Nagar-koti, w'hoso imago thoy beep in their houses, and whom 
thoy worship, offoring goats and feasting near relations. On tho 
marriage day, pieces of turmeric root aro tied tvith a yellow thread 
to tho right and left wrists of tho boy and girl, and, at tho girl's 
house, in addition, a mapgo-lcaf garland is hung on tho door of 
tho marriago hall. Tho boy is oitbor seated on horseback or 
- cai'ricd on foot to tho girl’s house accompanied by m.alo and fcmnlo 
relations and friends. Before dismounting tho hoy touclics tho 
mango w’reath either with a sword or a rod and is given a 
turban and scarf. Tho boy then dismounts, walks into tho mar- 
riago hall, and is seated on a low wooden stool. Tho girl is brought 
and scaled on another stool close to tho boy and in tho samo lino 
with him. Tho sacrificial firo or horn is lit and fod with parched 
grain and butter. Tho boy and tho girl stand on tho stools and a 
cloth is held between tho tiro and tho couple and yellow rice grains 
are thrown over their heads while the priest repeats verses. At 
the end of tho verses tho cloth is palled on one side and tho boy 
and girl are husband and wife. Then the boy and girl go round 
tho fire seven times. When tho sixth turn is completed the 
priest asks tho parents and' relations of tho boy and girl if ho 
can allow thorn to take tho seventh turn, and tho friends say, You 
may allow them ; and tho couplo take tho turn and sit on tho stools 
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as before. The boms of tbeir clothes are tied together and they 
bow before the household gods. Tho boy begs the girl’s mother to 
untie the knot and after she has loosened it he presents her with 
Is. 8d. (10 as.). A feast is then given in the house of the bride. After 
the feast is over the boy and girlj with music and followed by 
relations and friends, rido in procession to the boy’s honsa When 
they enter the house a queensmetal plate is set before them 
filled with water and in it 10s. (Rs. 5) ana a ring are dropped ^ five 
times, and the bride and bridegroom try to pick them out, and 
whoever picks them out owns them. This contest is called jitva or 
gambling. The day ends with a feast. When a girl comes of 
age she sits by herself for fom* days* and on the jfifth'is presented* 
with a robe and bodice, and her lap is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
plantains, and a bodicecloth. The ceremony ends with a feast 
both to the girl’s and the hoy’s relations, Thejr bum their dead, 
and mourn four days, when they shave the chiet‘mouvnei'’s head 
and moustache. The mourner’s father-in-law or other near relation 
or his costemen present him with a new turban. A dinner of 
mutton and liquor is served and the castemen are presented with 
4s. (Rs. 2) to be spent on liquor. On the fifth day they hold a 
remembrance or shaddh ceremony near the burning ground under 
the shade of some trees. Twenty-one rice balls ore offered, and tho 
chief mourner, taking the halls and the deceased’s bones, jumps 
twenty-one times into water and throws them into the river. A 
feast is held and the mourners return home. On the sixth day the 
four corpse-bearers and if the mourner can afford it relations and 
friends are feasted. Badhdis are bound together as a body .and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They send their 
boys to MarAthi schools for a snort time. Their drunken habits are 
bringing them to poverty. 

Eelda’rs, or Qnarrymen, ore returned as numbering 700 and, as 
found all over the district. They say they take their name from the 
sacred bel tree, .^gle marmelos, bub the probable origin of the name 
is the Persian lei a pickaxe. They are divided into Paideshi iJelddrs 
and Mardthi Belddrs who do not eat together or intermarry. * In 
appearance, speech, dress, and customs, Mardthi Belddrs do not differ 
from Mardthi Konbis. The names in common use among the Pardeshi 
Belddrs are for men, Bhavdnsing, Cbimansing, Jaiidmsing, and 
Kisansing; and for women, Ganga, Jasoda, Mohan, Paru, Munya, 
Rama, and I7ma. Their surnames are Bolde, Gondhh, Kndali, 
Navdle, and Pdnde; people bearing the same surname eat together 
but cannot intermarry. They are tall, dark, dirty, sturdy, strong, 
hot-tempered, and hardworking. The men wear the top-]toot’ and 
whiskers, but not the beard. They speak incorrect Eindustdni, and 
live in dirty untidy thatched huts or poor houses. Their house goods 
include earthen vessels, blankets, and quilts or mhxU together worth 
about £2 (Rs. 20). They eat fish and the fiesh of the goat and. sheep 
and drink liquor, and their staple food is millet bread, spilt pulse, 
and vegetables. Their feast dishes are pwaivpolis or sweet cakes 
waHsliira-pitris that is cakes of wheat-flour butter and molasses. The 
cost of a feast is about (3 as.) a guest. A family of five spends 
£1 10a to £2 (Rs. 16-20) a month on food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
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} car on clothes, riio mon wear n pair of short h'ght drawers or ehiuhlut 
rcachiu^f to tho knee, a jacket, a shoiildordoth, and a turban folded in 
Maraihii fiishiou. I ho women wear apetticoat or lunalia, and an opcii- 
PacKed bodice, .ami draw a j)ieco of cloth over tho head. Tho men 
mark their brows with siimbiPaud the women with rednowder • tho 
women do not wear faho hair or deck their heads with (lowers, 
ihey do not wear hair or noso ornaments but tho earrings called 
tho necklaces called luhlis and pots, tho silver wristlets called 
‘^oo-ring3CalIcdc/i«//.-y<is,tho whole averagino- 
»,i> to £o (Ks.30-d0) ill value. They aro properly qiiarrymon biit 
some contract to square stones for builders; others aro hrickhiyors and 
make clay walls ; others labour or let donkies on hire at 2*. (Re. 1) a 
day for eight to twelve donkies. To build a house costs about £30 
(Rs.300) aud to rent a house about -is. {Rs.2) a month. A birth 
costs lOs. (R.S.5), a hoy’s marriage £o to £8 (Rs. 50-80), a girl’s 
marriago £i to £0 (Us. -lO-GO), .and .a death £2 (Rs. 20). They liavo 
liou.su images of iIuh.^dov, Krishn.a, Gatipati, and R.dm. Their 
priests aro ordinary Deshnsth Br.'lhmans, and tlioy keep tho usual 


^(aratha, sprinkles cold water over it, cuts its navel cord, aud 
burie.s the cord either in tho lying-in room or ontsido of the house. 
The child and tho nuiihcr are wu.shcd in hot water and laid on a 


blanket on llio ground. On the fifth evciiiiig the mother worships 
tho goddess iSatvai aud ofl'crs her millet and wheat bread, and an 
elder kills a goat in front of tho woman. A dinner is given in 
tho ovening to near relations and friends ami a little mutton and a 
piece of broad are sent to tho houses of ueighbouin, relations, and 
friends, who, in reiurii, give Jd. (} iniiia). This ends tho coroinony. 
After childbirth a woman I'umaius unclean fora month and a quarter. 
The Ruldars name tho child if it is a girl on tho ninth and if it is 
a boj’' on iho twelfth day after birth. Tho details are tlio sauio ns 
those observed by ilaratluls. When a child, whether it is a boy 
or a girl, is between tlirco months and threo years old thoy 
cut its hair for tho first time, and, laying tliu hair on a 
millet cake, ofler it to tho goddess Sutvai along with cooked 
rice, vegoUibles, aud bread. A goat is killed ami its head 
is ])laced beforo the goddess. Tho harbor is given uncooked 
food and 7 id. (5 ««.) in cash and the relations after feasting on 
cakes and mutton return to their homes. Thoy marry their boys 
between nine and twenty-five aud their girls beforo they como of 
ago. Tho offer of marriago comes from tho boy’s house. When 
the marriage is settled, tho boy’s mother, with inalo and fonialo 
relations aud friends, goes to the girl’s, marks her brow with rod- 
j)owdor, and prebcnts her with 10s. (Rs. 5). Another 10s. (Rs. 5) 
airo given to tho caste, who buy sweetmeats, and distributo 
them among the casto-poople, 'I'hoy rub tho hoy and tho 
girl with turtucrio at their homes three to five days beforo 
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K ^ also tie a (tunneoa soot and a betelxmt , 

la a ot cLtii ami fiuten ifcto tlio toy's and girl's wrists 
A cuapla of Aiys bdbro tlo laarriage. A taSbooposb k fixed .in ' 
t«« groend m iruM of iha tomseaud covered with mango leaves 
and aaqtmrvj tauaud of earth m raiaed round it. On the mound is'' 
aa va.'ihttt jar wtitow£wkd .ind marked with ted jn-eon and . 
yd.'iw hot-j. A btto-laat and a piece of-tormeric rootardpulia.- 
tlic* 'ir wbicfl H called the d^ roi or guardian, nudU worshipped 
br tho »><y andha/t a gwt killed in front of it. Tho flesh ol the 
g‘^i; w i.iitia hf thogucaf?. The satno ceremony is performed at“ tho 
girl 's hoa/ts On tho marriage day tlio boy jg dressed in new clotlieh, • 
a Tfaiatdoih, cuat, tartan, and shouldcrclotli, and with music,' 
k:.^^pcopltf, and friends is taken on horseback to tho giiTs. On tho way' 
tho gncsti every nowandtfiea throw grains of red rico over tho boy’s. 



1 hoDso thagirl's lister 
apjircacliei the boy with two tneial water-pots; aho is given 3cf. to- 
O-i. t«- t Of.}, and waves iho water-pots round his head and throws 
tha water away, W'hcu the boy walks into tho innrriago booth his 
father kinds the Brahman prie.-t tho lucky wedding necklace or, 
i,MuijtiUiUr;i and he fastens :c round the girl’s seek. Theboy isscated 
on A ccw sheet .ind on his right is tho girl who is dressedin a whito, 
foboaud bodice, the ends of Iwtli of which .are dyed yellow. The girl is . 
C(»vere>l with doth and herpareuts who have fasted since the morning,, 
wash tho hoy’.s auii girl's feet with cold ivater and drink tho ivuter. 
Tho priest kindles the sacrificial fire or horn in front of the guardian jar . 
tjrdrwkaiid tics together tho hems of tho hoy’s nud girl’s garments. 
Wliilo tho Brfilimaii repeats texts tho girl followed by the boy walks 
thrice round tho guardian jar and tho sacrificial firo ;; and then, tho 
boy followed by tho girl'walks four times round them. As soon as; 
the seventh turn is completed tho priest ceases to repent texts and 
tho boy and girl are huskand and wife. They aro taken before tho 
bouse gods, and, after bowing to them, tho girl’s mother unties tlioir 
robes, adiufloris given, and the guests retire. Next evening the boy’s 
party is feasted, and tho boy and his parents aro presented irith. 
turbans and a robe and bodice. 'Ihen the boy’s parents, presenting 
tho girl with new clothes and dressing her in. them, take her iu-‘ 
prowssion along with tho boy to their housa Before entering tho 
house the boy has to promise hm sister to give his doughtorinmarriago ; 
to her son. After bowing before tho house gods, theboy unties tho^ 
ffirrs tormerio bracelet and tho girl unties tho boy's, and a feast to 
tho girl’s iwrty ends tho marriage. "Whenra Pardeshi Bdddr dies 
tho body is bathed in cold water, covered in a sheet fixun head to 
foot liidon .a bier; and earned to the burial ground, the chief- 
moii^CTivalking in front with a jar containing burmng cowdnng - 
cakes. When they reach tho burial ground tho fire is thrown on one - 
side, tho body is laid on its back iu tho grave, and the grave is filled., - 
The niournere bathe and go to- tho deceaseds houso, and after 
peeping at tho lamp which is kept burmng on the spot 
5ecLi?d breathed hh lost and.eatmg a leaf of *^0 "»«6 tree th^ 
rotora to thoir homes. Tho' family of mourners hold themselves - 
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impure for ten days; they offer no rice balls to the crows, do 'not share 
theii* moustaches, and perform no mind-feast at the end of the year. 
A mutton feast on the twelfth day and the present of a turban to 
the chief mouimer by a near relation ends the death ceremony. 
Fardeshi Beiders are hound together as a body and their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the castemen. They do not 
send their boys to school or tahe to new callings. They say that 
their calling is not so good as it was, because limestone and sand 
are carried in carts instead of on donkey-back. 

Bhadbliunja's, or Grain-parchers, are returned as numbering 
217 and as found over the whole district, except in Junnar, 
Khed, Sirur, and Purandhar. They are divided into Pardeshis 
and ilarsithds. The Mardtha Bhadbhunjds do not differ from 
Mardtha ’ husbandmen in appearance, customs, or way of living. 
The Pardeshi Bhadbhunjds are said to have come to the district 
about fifty years ago from Cawnpur, Lucknow, Mathura, andBareily 
in Upper India. The surname of all of them is Elanojya and the 
family-stock Kashyap. They eat together and intermarry. The 
names in common use among men are Binda, Bejndth, Lakshman, 
Lila, Motirdm, and Parag j and among women Batdsa, Bhaga, J anki, 
Lakshmi, Punya, and Radha. They are tall dark and strong. The men 
wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers. Their home speech 
is lEndustdni, They do not own houses but pay monthly rents of 
4s. to 8s. (Es. 2-4). I’hey use the front part of their houses as shops 
and keep cows and sheep and servants whom they pay is. to 8s. 
(Rs. 2-4) a month with food. Their staple food is wheat and millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables except onions. They also eat fish 
and' the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, and deer, but not poultry. 
They drink country and foreign liquor and offer goats to the small- 
pox goddess when they recover from an attack of small-pox. Them 
holiday dishes are sweet milk, pulse cakes or vades, wheat cakes 
or miris, and rice. The men wear a short waiatcloth ov paneha, a 
shouldercloth or pichhodi, and a Mardtha turban or headscarf. 
Tho women wear a petticoat over which they fold a tobe or waist- 

cloth, and pass one end over the head and bodice. Tto ornajnente 

worn by men are gold earings or kudkis worth £1 10s. to £3 
(Rs. 15-30), silver waistbands or Icargotas 
(Es. 15-30), and a gold com or viohar necklace worth £., to £- lOs. 
(Es. 20-25) . The women wear in the ears gold or s' ver tabs wor^h 
2s. to £l 16s. (Es.1.18) ^dver pkuk worth 4s to 8s. (Rs^ - ^ 
a nosering or nath of gold and pearls worth I6s. to £2 («»• »- “7’ 

goldneckfaces called ydnnotsand Jf to S fRs 10 ^0) Ld 

£3 lOs. (Rs. 18-35) and the vajM worth £1 to £- (Rs.10-0), anU 

a silver necklace or sari worth 8s. to £1 12s. (Es. 1-16^ , 

Jw “a™, Mi,». wa 16*. to £1 10,. 

19 / to 16s. (Rs. 6-S), pahuchia worth 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs.8-l-h 

Jiliands worth 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), and mukaraliangans worA 
^i/ioncts worsu j-u the feet they wear kades and todes 

to £9 lOs (Rs 20-25) and 6icli/icas worth 16s. 
7^8-“) dirt, bat Wwldn^ Tboj 

S ^ a»d after 
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parobing it sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their 
' women and their children from the age’of ten or twelve help them 
in theh* calling, sitting in the shops and soaking and drying grain. 
In spite of their help a Bhadbhdnja family does not earn more - 
than £1 to£l lOs. (Hs. 10-15) a month. Their appliances are an 
iron ^aaov kadhai for parching the grain ]vorth 4s, to 10s, (Rs.3-5), 
a chalan or sieve of iron worth Is. to Is. Gd. (8-12 as',), a daidn or 
scythe-like bar to stir up the grain woith fld. to Is. (6-8 as.), a 
kalachha or iron bar and hook to remove ashes worth aboat lO^d. 
(7 as.), a stone mortar or vkhali worth 6d. to 9d, (4-6 as,), 
a wooden pestle or mnsaJ worth Is. to Is. 6iZ. (8-12 as.), a eopi)er 
water-pot or /idnda for boiling the grain worth 10s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10), i 
a tub ovtip worth Is- 9d. to 2s. (He. |-1), and a bag or pota for 
holding grain worth about 7id. (5 as.). A family of five spends 
14s. to£l (Rs. 7-10) a month on food and £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) 
a year on clothes. Their house goods are not worth more than 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). A birth costs 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20), a 
marriage £10 to £35 (Rs.l00-850),anda death £2 to £2 I0s.{Rs.20* 
25). They are Smarts and have house images of Bahiroba, Bhavdni, 
Khandoba, and Mahddcr. Their priests are Pardeshi Brahmans. 
They make pilgrimages to ilandi, Kondanpnr, Pandharpur, 
and Tnljdpur, and fast on Shioardtra in Pebraaiy,' Ashddhi 
Ekddaahi m July, Gokul-ashtami in August, Amtit-ehaturdashi in 
'September, EdrtUei Ekddashi in November, on all Pradoshs that is 
the dai'k thirteenths of each month, and all Mondays. Their feasts 
are Shimpa in March, Ndg-panchami in August, Dasara in Ocfober, 
and Diidliin November. Bbadbhunjiis consider tbeir women impure 
for twelve days after a birtb. The child’s navel cord is put in a 
small earthen jar, covered with another jar, and buried somewhere 
in the house. The child is named on the evening of the twelfth, 
the name being given by the priest. The child's bair-is clipped on a 
lucky day when it is between one and seven years old. They 
marry their girls at any age but generally between twelve and 
sixteen, and their boys, up to thirty. The girl's father goes to the 
boy's house and asks if he will take his daughter as a wife for his 
son. If the boy's father agrees a few castemen are called and a 
rupee or two are presented to the boy along with a packet of sngai*. 

A day before the marriage a marriage hall is built with a 'post in 
the centre and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tnrmerio 
and oil at their houses by an unmarried gii*l. At the girl's house 
near the post in the marriage booth a stove is placed and over thf, , 
stove an earthen jar, in which the girl's father throws grains of red 
rice while* the priest repeats verses in the name of Agni, Indra,. 
Ndrdyan, Surya, and Vishnu- Another earthen jar is placed near 
with tndi and gulgule, preparations of wheat-flour and molasses,' 
which, at the end of the marriage, are served to the guests. On 
the marriage day a mamage ornament or mauv of palmyi'a palm 
leaves is tied to the boy's brow and^he is taken to the girl’s house 
on horseback accompanied by relations, friends, castefellows, and 
music. Some, instead of tatog the boy to the girl's house, bring 
the girl to the boy's house in a palanquin. In either caso,bcfo)e 
entering the marriage hall, bread and water are waved*ronnd the 
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boy’s or girl’s head. In the hall the boy and girl are bathed sepa- 
rately and dressed in new clothes. A blacksmith is called and with 
cotton thread ties on the right and left wrists of the hoy and girl 
around piece of iron called Teankan about the size of a shillmg 
and retires with Is. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. J-li). The boy and girl are 
then made to stand on two low wooden stools &ce to face, a cloth 
is held between themj the Brahman priest repeats verses, and at 
the end throws grains of rice over their heads, and they are 
husband and 'wife. They are next seated on the stools in a line 
with joined hands. The girl’s father comes and washes the boy’s 
feet, worships him, and pours water over the girl’s and boy’s 
hands, and presents the boy with 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2 - 5). This ends 
the girl-giving or jtaayddda. Wheat flour, turmeiuo, and redpowder 
drawings are traced on the ground, and over the drawings is placed 
an' earthen pot filled with cold water and mango leaves and covered 
with an earthen plate. Over the plate is set a lighted earthen lamp 
and near the lamp the sacrificial fire is kindled. The hems of the 
boy’s and girl’s clothes are tied together and they walk seven 
times round the fire. A feast is given and after the feast is over 
the boy rides ■with his wife on horaeback to his house and the 
marnage ceremony is ended. The palm marriage coronet or maur 
is either thrown into a river or stream or is kept in the house 
for luck until soma other ceremony takes place when it is 
thrown into some stream or pooL Bhadbhunjds burn their dead 
except victims of small-pox who are buried. When a person dies 
thoyWr hot water over the body and cover it if it is a man in a white 
tapta, if a widow in white cotton cloth, and if a married woman in 
a green robe and bodice. They strew flowers and betel leaves 
over the body and bow to ifc In each of the corpse’s hands they 
place a wheat ball the ball in the right hand having a copper coin 
in it. Half-way to the burning ground the bier is lowered, the ball 
containing the coin is laid on the ground, and each momner sets five 
pebbles over it. The corpse-bearers change plaoM, those m front 
eoin" behind and those behind going m front. When they reach 
the burning ground the bier is placed near water in such a W that 
one end of the bier is in the water. The chief mourner dashes the 
fire-pot on the ground and has his head and face shaved by a barber. 
By this time t£ pile is half raised and the bearers lay the body 
on it The chief mourner dips one end of his shouldercloth lu 
the river and squeezes it into the dead mouth. After lightmg the 
Sle the chief mourner walks thrice round it with an ea^hen 

water-jar, and dashing the jar on the S 

the skull has burst the chief mourner throws a little butter and a 
oowduno- cake over the pyre and the rest follow him throwing u 
S feces of cowdung cakes. All bathe and go home. On 
Te thiSy fe ashes are thrown into water and the spot where 
the body S burnt is sprinkled with cow’s nrme and some parched 
grain or sweetmeats are left for the deceased to eat and depart in 
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subscribe to give tbe chief monmor'a turban. They hare a headman 
or chaudhari ivith whose consent the castemen settle- disputes. 
Qliey send their boys to school.' Competition among the diSoront > 
classes of grain-parchers is said to be reducing their earnings." 

Blia'vsa'rs, or Dyers, are returned as numbering ,307 and as" . 
found over the whole district. They say they came about seventy or 
eighty years ago from Mungi-Paithan. about fifty miles north-east 
of’Ahmadnagar. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames are’ 
Bauchhod, Ldle, Lokhande^Modgare, and Pdrpate; people bearing 
the same surname do not intermaiTy. The names in common use . 
among men are, Bhfiu, Rdma, Sahkhardm, Tbamdji, and: Yithoha; 
and among women, Jita, Lhlni^ Rama, Rambdi, and Thaku. They are 
short, stout, and regular-featured. The men wear the top-knoc and 
moustache, shaving the cheeks and chin. They speak Marathi; 
They live in middle-class houses' with walls of ' mud and bricks and • 
tiled roofs. A Bhdvaar’s bouse can be easily known from the 
Bti'aining bag or zoU and the tnrbans hung in tho veranda ,to dry.' . 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, split pulse^ and vegetables.^ 
They eat rice about once a week, and fish and the flesh of goats and 
sheep when they can afford it. They do not qhject to eat hare and 
deer, but they do not eat poultry, pigeons, partridges, or geese. 
They drink both country and foreign liquor, smoko tobacco and , 
hemp, and drink hemp. A family of five spend £1 to £1 10s. , 
(Rs. 10-15) a month on food and 6s. to 10s. (Ra3-6) on Hqubr. . 
Their feasts of cakes cost £2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20 • 25) for a hauared ^ 
guests including women and children, £2 14s. to £3 10s. (Rs. 27-35) ') 
for a feast of gram or bundi balls, and £1 4s. to £l 10s. (Rs.13-15) ' 
for a feast of wheat bread and split pulse. The men dress eitbor 
like Mai^Athis or Deccan Brdhmans in the waistoloth, coat, waist- " . 
coat, shoulderclotb, turban, and shoes. The women, wear tho 
hocked-bodice and the robe banging like a petticoat without . 
drawing the skirt back between tbe feet. Their-ornaments are the 
same as those worn by Deccan' Brahman' women except that the 
older women wear a pearl or Tnoti in tbe nose instead of the nath or 
nosering. A family of five spends £2 10s. to £3 10s. (Rs, 25- 35) a 
year on clothes. ' They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and ordei’ly.. 
They prepare colonrs and print and dye cloth charging 2s. to 8s.* ’ 
(Rs. 1 -4) for dyeing a turban red or abdshdi, orange or nm-rngi, and 
scarlet or pomegranate gulliendr, and 6d. to Is. (4-8 as . ) for dyeing ' 
it inotiya or blush. About oue-fourth of the charge is profit. They . 
buy dyes from Gujardt Yanis at ’£3 to £4s (Rs.30-40) the pala 
of 240 pounds (120 shers). Pdpculkhdr or impure carbonate of soda 
costs them 2s. (Ra.l) for mght'''pound3j and lemons 3d. to Gd. 
(2-4 os.) the hundred. Their appliances are earthen pots or Jmndis, 
two metal pots called satals or tapelds and a" cloth bag or jhoU • 
hung on a four-legged wooden fi^e through which they strain , 
their colours^ They are in easy circumstances. They consider 
themselves Shudras and 'do not know' whether they aro Shaivs or.. 
Vaishnavs. They have house' images of the usual Deccan gods but 
their chief objects of worship are Bdlaji or Krishna’ and Hiu^djiuata.' 
They keep the usual fasts and feasts and believe in the power of spirits 
and ghosts. ' Their priest is a Deshasth Brihmau whom they greatly.- 
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respect. ^ On tLo evening of tlio fifth day after the birth of a n.hild iu 
the mother's room a grindstone Qvpdta is laid near the mother’s cot, 
and on tho stone a picture of the goddess Satvdi or Mother Sixth 
is traced with grains of rice, and a small silver or gold metal plate 
called ttilc with an image of Satvdi impressed on it is set close by. 

A goat is killed in front of the plate and its head is, laid beside the 
tracing of Satvai on tho grindstone, and all are worshipped. A feast 
is held bat no liquor is drunk. The house women watch the whole 
night so that the goddess may not take the child away. Then till the 
eleventh day no ceremony is performed but the mother is considered 
unclean and is not touched. On the eleventh day tho house is 
cowdungod, and the mother, child, cot, and clothes are washed and 
tho uucleanliness ceases. On the tweUth day either five or seven 
lobbies are set in a line in the house or on the roadside in front of 
tho house and worshipped by the mother, who offers rice, curds, 
Olid wheat bread. Girls are named on the twelfth and boys on the 
thirteenth day after birth, the name being given by the women in 
tho house. The expense during tho thirteen days after a birth 
■ varies from £l 4s. to 10s. (Rs.I2-45). They shave a boy's head 
when he is one to three months old, and girls who have a brother not 
more than three years old have their hair shaved along with the boy. 

If a girl is not born until after the brother next to her has been shaved 
only a few of her hairs are cut with scissors on her wedding day, On 
. thehair-cuttingday the child is seated on its father's or mother’s knee, 
and tho barber sits in front and shaves the head and is paid 28. 6d. 
(Rs. 1 i), Tho hair>outting ends with a dinner to near relations, tho 
o.xpcnsca varying from 6s. to £1 (Es. 3-10). Girls are married from 
the time they arc in tho cradle till they are ton or twelve, and boys 
from ten to twenty or twenty -five. The boy's father looks out for a 
wife for his son. When ho has found a suitable match he takes with 
him a couple of near relation's or friends and formally asks the girl's 
father if ho ivill give his daughter in marriage to his boy. If tho girl’s 
father agrees the boy's father asks his family priest to name a lucky 
day, and on that day he goes to the girl’s taking a few near relations 
and friends and his family priest. After they are seated the 
girl is called and takes her seat near the priest. The priest mnr^ 
her brow with redpowder, presses her brow with a silver coin 
genemlly a rupee, and gives the coin into her hands. Sweetmeats 
worth 48. to 8s. (Ks. 2-4) and betel packets are served and the 
guests retire. -This is called the redpowder rubbing or kunku- 
IdvHO ; it costs the boy’s father lOs, to 148. (Rs. 5-7). Their asking 
or nxdgni is the same as tho iCunbi asking and the turmeric-rubbing 
lasts live to seven, days. The boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric 
at their homes. On the first day five married women grind 
tnrmeiic and rub it on the boy’s body, and, taking some to the girl’s 
house with a new green robo and bodice, accompanied by kinswomen 
and'mnsic, rub the girl with it, dress her in the new clothes, and 
return with a present of a turban and sash for ^ tho bojr. The 
turmeric rubbing is repeated both at the boy’s and girl's during each 
of the next five or six days, and daring those days no other 
ceremony is performed. Marriage booths are built at both the houses 
and an earthen altar is sot up at the girl’s with five earthen jars 
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ranged round it. Their raan-iago guardian or devdk is tho leaves of 
tour figSj Ficus religiosa, F. glomerata, F. indica, and F. infectoroj and 
of tho mango. In the OTcniug of the marriage day^ accompanied 
by kinspeoplo and friends^ tho boy goes on horseback to Mdruti^s 
temple in the giiTs village and takes .his sent on tho 'verauda. - 
'J'ho girl's party como to the temple, present tho boy mth a turban , 
and sash, put novr shoos on his feet, and bring him. to tho girl's. 
Before tho boy enters tho marrioge hall an eldoily woman waves _ 
rice and cards ronnd his hciid and throws them on one side.- The 
girl’s father leads him into tho marriage hall and makes him stand 
on a wooden stool, blanket, or carpet, in front of the girl, and a 
cloth is held between them. Tho priest repeats verses and at the 
end throws grains of rico over their heads, and the hoy and girl . 
are husband and wife. Their right wrists are tied with seven 
rounds of yellow- cotton or ItankaH thread to which a piece of 
turmeric root is histoned. The sacred firo is lit on tho altar by, 
both tho hoy and girl, and fed with batter and p.\rched rice. Tho. , 
boy’s father pi’cscuts the girl’s brother mth a tui'ban. He ties 
together the slcirt of the boy’s and girl’s robes and they are led to 
tho village Mdruti’s temple, how to him, and return. The day ends 
with a dinner. Next evening exchange presents of clothes are 
made between' the two houses and tho boy takes his wife in a 
procession accompanied by kinspeople, friends, and music, to 
his father’s house. A marriage costa the boy’s father £15 to 
£35 (Rs. 150-350), and the girl’s hither £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 
When a girl comes of age she.is seated by' herself for four days. 
On tho morning of the Bffch she is bathed, presented ivith a new 
robe and bodice, and her lap is filled with boteluufc and leaves, 
plontains, almonds, and rice or wheat. The girl’s mother 
presents the boy with a turban and sash and the girl with.a robe 
and bodice. The observance ends with a dinner to near relations 
and friends. A girl’s coming of ago costs her husband’s father £1 • 
to £3 (Rs. 10-30) and her own father 16s. to £1 I2s. (Rs. 8- 16), 
They have no ceremony during a woman’s first pregnancy. . 
They try to keep her pleased and feed her on a variety of dishes. 
When a person dies, relations, friends, and castefellows are told, 
the body is brought out of the house and laid on the house stops, 
and warm water is poured over it. A piece of cloth is rolled round 
its loins ; it is laid on a bier, and sweet flowers are strewn over the 
body. The bier is carried on the shoulders of four men, and the \ 
chief mourner walks iq front carrying an earthen pot with burning ' 
cowdung cakes. On the way to the burning ground, the body isrested 
and pieces of bread are left for the evil spirits to eat. At the 
burning ground a pile is raised, the body is laid on the pile, and the 
pile is kindled by the ebief mourner. When the pile is completely 
burnt the chief mourner walks thrice round it with an earthen, jar 
fall of watei'. At the end of the third turn he dashes tho jar on 
the ground and cries aloijd beating his month with- the back 'of. 
his right hand. The mourners return home. On tho third day the 
chief mourner goes to the burning ground, removes' the ashes, 
shaves his moustache, bathes, and sprinkles cow’s urine and dung on 
tho ashes. On the spot whoro tho body was burned ho sots thi'ce 
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eartheu jai'S filled witli cooked rice curds lionejr and milk, and 
after batUiug returns liomo. They mourn ten days and on tho 
eleventh tlio chief mourner goes to tho river side, prepares ten 
tvheatflour l)alls, olTors one to tho crows, and throws the rest into 
wator. On tho oloveath or twelfth day tho memorial or ahrdddh 
ceremony is performed at tho mourner's house, and either on tho 
twelfth or thirteenth day tho caste is feasted chiefiy on sweet cakes 
or ptiran-polis. Tho whole ceremony costs £l to £4 (Ra.10-40). 
They liavo a casto council and settle their social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen. Tho punishments vaiy fi-om making a 
how to tho casto to giving them a feast. They send their boys to 
school, but do not keep them at school for any length of time. As 
a class thoy aro faii-ly off. 


Buruds, orRimboo-workors, are returned as numbering 858 and 
as found all over tho district. They say they came into tho district 
upwards of two hundred years ago from Aurangobad, Nagnr, and 
Satilru. Thoir story is that thoy aro Mardthds who wore put ont of 
caste because they made a bamboo basket for P4rvati'.s flowers and 
fruit when sho was going to worship tho vad tree on tho Juno or 
Jijeshlli full-moon. They aro divided into JiUs, Kdnddis, Liiigdyata, 
aiardthds, Parvaris, and Tailangs, who do not eat together or 
intermarry. Tho following particulars apply to the Mardtha Buruds. 
Their surnames are Bhovare, Chinchavlo, Ghorpado, Jagtdp, Kone, 
Mohitc, Moro, Povdr, Sanavle, Shelke, Shindo, and Vnrtab. People 
bearing tho samo suraamo do not intermarry.^ Tho names in 
common uso among men aro, BhdnjI, Bnhiru, Govind, Ithu, Mdruti, 
and Pduduj and among women Ohandrabhdga, Ganga, Girja, 
Krishna, Rdi, and Rama. Thoy look like Mardthds and speak 
Mardthi. Thoy Uvo in poor houses and havo metal and earthen 
vessels. Thoy own cattlo and sheop, goats, and fowk. They eat 
fish and mutton and drink liquor. Thoir staple food is rico, millet, 
aud vegetables, and thoir feasts aro of piiranpolis or sweet cakes, 
and s/imipiim wheat-flour and sugar cooked in butter and broad. 
The men dress like Mardthds wearing the waistcloth, coat, wmstcoat, 
shouldercloth, and Mardtha turban j and tho women m a backed 
bodice and the full Mardtha roho the end of v/hich they draw back 
between tho feet and tack into the waist behind. Ihoy wear 
tho same ornaments as Mardthds. They are Imi-dworking an 
orderly, but fond of drink. They live by making bamboo baskets, 
mats fans, and snu-screeus, tho women doing as much work as tho 
men' They soli their mats at 6s. (Es. 3) tho hundred square feet, 
their baskets at id. to 6d. (4-4 as.) and their sieves or 
U. to 14d. (4-1 a.). Thoy also make cano chairs which they sell 
i.bGd to Is. (4-8 as.). Thoir average earnings aro 10s. to I ts. 
(Ra 5-7) and most families havo at least two or three wage-earning 
lucmhers Their chief god is Mahddevbut ^ey worship Bhavdm, 
B.ahiroba Khandoba, Krishna, Mdruti, and i^m. They keep tho 
■' usual Hindu fasts and feasts and show equal respect to Brahmans 

usual n jiouBeg at marriages 

libs They go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Pandharpur,' 
TuHdmir a;a Sba^ in LimaW- On the fifth Jiy after 
tho^ birth of a child a silver imago of tho goddess Satvai is 
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made, laid ou a gnndalono, aud rubbed with redlcad. Near it 
pieces o£ moss or aheval and prickly-pcnr or nivdumj arc Uid, 
and worhbipped by tbo bouso p.eopl«. TIvo goddess is offered 
broad mid split pulse, aud four plates filled with split pitlsu 
and bread are set ono on ctioli side of the grindstone and 
worshipped. A dough lamp is kc[>t burning, and the woiuun 
sing and talk Uio whole night. They hold a woman uncleaii for 
twolvu days after childbirth. At tho cud of the twolyo days' the 
honso is wnshuil with cowdung, the clothes aro cleaned,' and. the' 
mother and child nro bathed. Five pebbles aro worshipped ontsldo 
of the house, and in Ibo uveuiug tho child is laid in a onadlu and 
named, the nuniu being given by tho oldest person in tho house. 
Sometimes when tho child is between tliruu mouths and two years 
old it.s hair m clinpod either at home or at a diatuuco from tho 
village, a goat is Killed, and a feast i.s ‘given. They marry- Uioic 
girls beforo thoy como of ago and thuii' boys up to twenty-five. 
'Tho propo.-jul comes from tho boy's side. His fiitber goes to tho' 
girl’s father and asks his daughter in murriugo. Their botrothnla 
nro the same us Mnnltha betrothals. Their inarriago guardian, or 
devak is n mango twig which is brought and consecrated in the 
sumo way us tho iManitha marriage giiardiau. During tho luarriago ' 
ceremony tho boy aud girl stand on four bamboo baskets, each resting 
a foot ou a Raskot, awl a cloth is drawn bolweeu them. Tho Juugam 
is proaont aud tho Brahman rcjioats marriago verses and throws 
grains of rico over thoir lieads and when tho vorso.s aro ended tho 
boy and girl aro hnsbnnd and wife. The Brahman kindles tho 
sacrificial firo and the boy followed by tho girl passes five times 
round it. Then tho horns of their garments aro tied into iv knot 
and they bow to the honso gods. Tho boy carries off an imago fvoin 
tho gou-honac, and the girl’s father persuades him to give it up in 
oxohaugo far a cocoauut. 'I'ho day ends with a dinner. Next day 
a feast is held and the villngci's and the boy's relations uro feasted.' . 
In tho oveuiug tho boy walks with his bridu to his villngo 
accompanied by Idnspcoplo aud music, and the festivities oiul by 
a feast at tho boy's to tho girl's parents kinspeoplo and friends and 
to his own villagers. When she comes of age a girl is seated by 
herself for ten days, when her lap is filled with fruit and .rice or 
wheat. In tho seventh mouth of a first pregnancy a dinner is . 
given and five married women aro feasted ono each day. They 
oitlierbnry or burn tho dead with tho same observances os .Moi'iithus. 
On tho third day after barial tho bearers nro feasted and cooked rice 
is sprinkled over tho spot whore tho deceased was buried or burnt. 
On the tenth day rice balls aro offered to_ tho spirit' of the dead, 
and ou the thirteenth tho Brilhmaa priest is given nncooked food 
and money and tho caste ore dined. They allow widow marriage 
and polygamy, hut not polyandry. They have no headman, and ' 
settle social disputes at meotinj^ of tho castomen. Thoy Hvo in 
fair comfort but are poor. They say their craft is falling as. 
baskets are now mndo of iron instead of bamboo. They do not 
send thoir hoys to school and do not take to new pm'soita. 

I Oha'mblia'rs, or Tanners, ore returned os numbering -1 7,260 and 
as found over tho whole district- 'Thoro.are five classes of Ohombbars, 
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Datshaais, Konkanis, Katais, . Bongalia, and Mdng Mocliis, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The foJIowing partioniars 
apply to Dakshaiii or Doshi Chdmbhars. They say their ancestors 
came into tho district during the supremacy of the Peshwds. Their 
surnames are Bhosle^ ^slloj Poto^ SiltputOj Shinde^ and Sonav^ne. and 
persons bearing tho same surname cannot intermarry. The names 
in common uso among men are Bhdgu, Dagdu, Gohivya, Gydnu 
ICillu, and Yamdji ; and among women Ganga, Itba, Koyna, Eakbma^ 
Vaudrsi, and Yena. Thoy are dark, and, except that they are dirtier 
- and less well fed, resemble cultivating llardtbas both in appearance 
and speech. They live in ono-stoiied houses with mud walls and 
tiled roofs. Thoy keep sheep, goats, and fowls. Their house goods, 
including earthen vessels and metal dining plates and drinking pots^ 
are worth 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 5-15). Their staple food is Iimian 
millet and millet bread, vegetables, salt, chillies, and pulse. They 
oat fish and tho flesh of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and deor, but not 
the flesh of the hog. Except tho followers of a pir named 
Bdvalmdni, all cat the dead bodies of cattle. They drink both 
country and foreign liquor and smoko tobacco and bemp-flowor. 
Goth men and women dress and wear ornaments like cultivating 
Mardthiis. They are hardworking, dirty, and drunken. They work 
in leather, cut and dye skins, and make shoes sandals and water-bags. 

. Their women help them. They work from seven in tho morning to 
twelve, aud again from tw’o to seven. Besides as leather-dresserd 
they work as husbandmou and labourers. They sell shoos at Is. to 
3s. (Ko. i-H) the pair. Their appliaucea are tho awl or ari worth 
uboat' J<Z. (-i a.), tho mpi or knife worth 8d, to 4id. (2-3 as,), a pair 
of kaftufs or shoe lasts worth 3(2. to 41(2. (2-3 as.), and holamhes 
or wator-pots worth about f](2. (^ a.). They buy sheep and goats’ 
skins from Sultdnkars or Saktundars at Is. to 3s. (Bs. ^-12) the 
skin; and mend slices at Jd, to 3(2. (J-2 as.) a pair. Their 
deities are llahddov of Shingnapur in Sdtdra, Ehandoba, 
Bahu'oba, and Bhavdni of Tuljdpur. Thoy keep tho usual Hindu 
fiists aud feasts, and make pilgrimages to Pandhiu-pur, Saptashringi, 
Nasik, and Benares. Their priests are Deshasth BrdUmans to whom 
they show great respect. Thoy have a religious head, a Gosdvi 
generally called hdva belonging to tboir own caste, who is greatly 
respected. They cannot tell where his head-quarters are, but 
he sometimes visits them, when they feast him and make him 
presents of money varying from a penny to G(2. When a child 
is bom they cut the navel cord and put it under tho mother's 
pillow, along with a little sand and marsh grass. They keep a 
lamp burning in the mother's room and feed it for ton nights with 
castor oil and worship it for three days. Thoy give the child 
honey and molasses mixed with water. After the third day tho 
mother nurses it. On the fifth day thoy spread some grains of rice 
on a stone slab in the lying-in room and on the nee lay a silver or 
brass imago of Satvdi, and lay the navel cord before the image 
and tlio sand and sedgOy and offer* it ricOj a pioco of breadj 
and- pulsG. They aometimes kill a goat in honour of tho 
goddess. In the evening a feast is hold and five unmarned 
girls are fed and given packets of betolnut ojid , loaves, • On tho 
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fi'vv'tiili iLvy ihi’^y cJwsrtViil drji'Aiu^j'jTj ijuj onU'r r-f 

tlw’ Kuiitisj .nnJ wnr:*W|» thvm v*tEh ml tvn4 tiiTiH'/rii' .'lad 

tkfWwM, rt«‘l i)f?vr ‘.ifC KfAW* I)*'* tiw Ivii'Utli tby^ <)«i!Ai>b of tlu 
llu'/ 4\or4itj« !.«*vvn jf'kuk-'*, LiH a {{i(.jt, >»;mI Us’^' 'wii’a 
UMrrIi'ii v*)H)4 H. Tlu-y tuuu> t hcsr vtultldM^ Iwa tUtfy (»w vf 
l\ti;lvo 1 *>r ilx (4ii>} ditt iit‘4 duM'i 15 : 1 !^ utty vbi'j 

l;v5'v<'-rt tb( iliir»I montli j,jm 1 the tainl yt-ir. Tb’/ wariy tlwjV 
lK>y> ljc4;vt'4!« fuur as»'l tin*nty-tirc .t«'i thfir wru b'bw tiwy 'ir« 
ttiCtccii. Oa Um weeawa «*f b'Uwtkil, orturaoai t an.* csdnit^j,.-! 

tluj {»« hva cJ, tlio bt'i* »< proicUti’t! tfith n titrbiu u;j4 
s:a>1i, mal clu* i<Jfl » rulnj nmf bjWaa. Oh & lurUy »Uyi i-ftH (y 
tJmv il>y« b f.;ri' tb<i mrrbrt"’, Jj«u ij*>y i* r!iblji:<l wUii turint'rb 4 : 
hit IttjiiHf', Htul n liulti ti uikott ty tiiy ytVl'i hy ktH'iW.it'K'n ..ad 
fri<;{ii!s, wjifrn .ditf !t rrtbbt'd wilh it atui pr<.''..jnU'tl wtiUa aad 
Wdic* Ilvf bp b t»ll>-<l ;{nun,t oi dry CkKVa-U'jnwl, 

anil a {uckt-'t •>! b-'tdnut .««4 loavcx Oil ilio marri'iipi tby 
tljc boy ii fi’l on hon.i'busk ati'l Ji-ixaujuiniL'd hv kiu^iK^/pb 
and frioiil i with uiiuio lo tho tcmjdaof MAru!) in tho 
vill.ixo. lloni Uiy Kurrbsj*i cor'SifC or tbd on l»j4i broitf^ 

tvtiii Inb Jnthvr.ia»bw pii:;i*at.i Iiiin intli .1 CiirbiOj, n a nabt. 
oblU, ami ft p-isr «»£ .dioc t, aiul ukoi hUa tu hi* hou'ij. Whi-a ho 
K'rtth« till' girlb b »«' 0 a pu'Cij of hfvad ii WtiVinl rimnit hw htad tutJ 
tlirowu away. 'I'hw hoy m.<l jf**"} >««>. ttwib to ■^tarnl biv tu hu'o in 
too l).iiuhiio bodlot.% n cloth b held Ivtivcen them, aud 

tlto pcicn rop at.-* vorici and tlinjws ifr.i!ti4 of riru and riiilli.t i<a tha 
btty and ijirb .Vt tlio luefcv mt»mi'ht tho doth b .xuntchbil aivay, 
and the ttaevS-t dap thdr Inimh nml thrun' ^>r.uu.*of riio over the head-i 
of tho hVidoand bridcjfrooiM ivhooncirdu each othcr'rf neda nkh 
('nrliindii of ifoviorHnnd with yvHow thrvaib. Thou on iho ijiarriif*ij 
iihur or /'nA«/rt tho :<ncriiii;inl liro or UiJ'iKim it kiuiU>,'dj, and ca<'li 
nur rdaliou and friiinil wave* a copper C\>in over the huuUoftlm 
hoy and yitl ami rtick-i grain:! of rico o« tlu-ir browM. Kxcepl atar 
rdiiiioioi ami frivnda, the g«c4t.-! retire with a held nadcct, 
and the day oiub with a fe-Vit. Xesv day a goat b kilU-d in 
honour of the giu.hbd.i J.intii and a feant of luutton and litjuor 
id made, Tlw hoy, Mijtcd on horao-hack with hid bride ,nid 
<u;cuui{Mined by rdationt nad friemb and uuihic, goc-t to lib lionse 
in proccddoit. On tlie day uftor the boy retiiriiK to hw hoifoe hb 
iuthcr give.! a feiiatto all tiu itkitofclIowH, chu briile and bridegrouin'a 
yellow itcckbcoj and tannerio wribtlcta iww untied, they ani rubbed 
with rice Uonr, and all irucet of iho turmeric aro ivio>hed off. 
JDcecan Clidrabbdra allow ividow marriage and polygamy, but nob 
polyandry. They either bury or burn the dead. In oilhir cjiao the 
body is waslicd with warm water and carried on a bier on tho 
Bhouldors of four men. HnU-way to tho burial ground the bier is 
lowered, a copper and few gruiua of rico are laid near tho head, 
and each mourner drops five pebbles over the coin. ■ Tho four 
bearers chaugo places, nad the body is caiTied to tho burning 
ground. When tlioy bury, tho body is laid iu tho gcavo on its 
back and tbo chief mourner followed by tho rest throws a handful 
of ashes ovor it and tho grave is filled. Whoa thoy burn, tho chief 
mouruor sots fire to tho pile, and going round it thrice’ with aa 
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earthen jar filled -with cold water, dashes the jar on the ground and 
beats his mouth. The party bathe, return to the chief mourner'a 
house, and each taking a nim leaf in his mouth retires to his 
home. On the third day the chief mourner levels the mound 
over the grave, or if the body has been burnt, the ashes' are thrown 
into some stream or river. They mourn the dead for ten days. 
On the tenth day wheat or rice balls are offered to the deceased, 
one is left for the crows, and the rest are thrown into water; 
The mourning ceremonies end on the thirteenth day with a dinner 
to castemen, and the gift of a turban to the chief mourner. They 
have a caste council, and settle social disputes according to the opinion 
of the men of the caste. The faults against caste are eating pork, 
eating drinking o'r smoking out of the same pipe with a low-caste man 
or a Musalman, using abusive language towai;ds the caste council, 
and having intercourse with a Mhar, Mang, or Bhangi woman. The 
punishments vary from asking pardon by bowing to the caste to 
the giving of a feast to the whole community. They send their 
boys to school till they are abouc twelve when they become useful 
in their calling. They complain that they are growing poor because 
people are taking to wearing English-shaped boots and shoes j still 
they are a steady if not a rising class. 

Pabdeshi OhambhIbs, generally known as Mochis', are of several 
sqbdivisions. They claim descent from the saint Bohidds who 
flourished about the twelfth or thirteenth century of the Christian era. 
They are divided into Ahirva, Dhor, Jdtve, Katai, Kulad, Madrdsi, 
Bengali, Jangde, and Gujarati Mochis. Of these the Ahirva, Dhor, 
and Jatve Mochis eat together but do not intermarry. The surnames 
of the Ahir Chambhdrs are Ghandere, Ohhane, Korbhokre, Kuche, 
Phulmari, and Pole; people with the same surname cannot intermarry. 
The names in common use among men are Beni, Dhansing, Jivan, 
Hanu, Ldlman, Mansing, Mohan, and Nai’ayan ; and among women 
Devaka, Jamui, Hhiya, Kd,shi, Muniya, and Puniya. They look like 
low-class' Pardeshis and speak Hindustani. They live in houses 
with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their house goods generally include 
queensmetal cups and saucers and earthen cooking vessels, a blanket, 
a quilt, and a carpet, and a wooden box and cot worth altogether 
10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20) . They sometimes employ men of their caste in 
their shops as labourers, paying them 44d. to 9d. (4* - 6 os.) a day. They 
sometimes keep sheep, goats, and fowls. Their staple food is Indian 
millet or millet bread, pulse, vegetables, fish, and flesh, costing a 
family of five 16s. to £1 (Rs.8-10) a month. They give feasts of 
wheat cakes, rice, and vegetables at births, marriages, and deaths, 
a feast to a hundred guests costing, about £1 (Rs. 10). They 
drink both country and foreign liquor and smoke hemp-flowers 
and tobacco. The men wear Mardtha turbans or headscarves, 
coats, .waistcoats, short waistcloths, and English or native shoes.- 
The women dress in a petticoat and open-backed bodice, and wear 
an upper cloth drawn over the head. "VT^omen wear in the ears 
silver ddlts worth Is. 6d. (12 os.), gold necklaces or itks worth 
about 4s. (Rs. 2), bracelets or lodes of silver or tin, queensmetal 
anklets 'also called todes worth about 4s. (Rs. 2), and toe-rings or 
jodvis worth about 3d. (2 os.). They keep in store spare clothes 
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wvfcTi £l to £1 4s. (R3 .IO-I 2 ). ' They are hardworking, dirty,, 
drunken, and uospitaole. They make and sell boots with elastic 
sides at Ss. to 10s. (Rs.lJ-5) the paii- and shoes at Is. 9d. to 3s. 

tho pair. They buy hides from Dliors at Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. 
(10-14 as.) the pound, a sheep or goat's skin for Is. (8 as,); nails 
ab 4it2. (3 as.) a pound,' elastic at Is. 3d. to Is. Gd. (10-13 as.) tho 
yard, thread at 'O'Jd. (6i as.) a pound, was: at Is. 9d. (14 tfs.) tho 
pound, and eight hundred rings for 7kl. (5 as). They earn Gd, to 
Is. (4-8 o.y.) a day more than they spend. Their womon help by 
twisting thread. Their boys are skilled workers at fifteen or sixteen 
and earn 8d. to 4Ji7. (2 -3 ns.) a day. Pardeshi shoemakers sew a 
pair of shoesin a day and apair of boots in a couple of clays. Their 
working hours arc eight in tho morning to six in tho ovoning. 
They believe in sorci>ry and wite'horaft. Their family deities are 
Dnlaji and Bhavsini of Tnljiipur. ' Their priests are tho ordinary 
Deshasth Brdhmans, who conduct their birth, marriage, and death 
coremouies. They make pilgrimages to Pandharpnr, Kondanpur, 
and Tulj.ipur. They fast during tho Ifavardiras in April, 
Janmdahtami in August, and Ganeah-chaturtld an(LAnant..ehalur(ilashi 
in September ; and foast on Sankrdnt in January, SMmga in March, 
Rdhhia p-puriiima asx(lit''dg~panchmi in August, JJasara in October, and 
Divdli in jNovember. They hold their women impure for five weeks 
ofter a birth and never touch them during the whole of that time. Tho 
child's uavel cord is cut by a Mardtha or.a Mubulmiin midwife who 
is paid l\d. (3 as,). Tho midwife buries tho navel cord in tho 
lyiiig-in room, and on the day of birth calls the child by a namo 
whim slio is told by tho Brahman priest. After tho child is boru 
tho mother is laid on a quilt, never on a cot. - On the fifth doy a 
lighted iron lamp, two very small coppor or silver plates stamped 
with tho imago of tho goddess Satvni, five wheat cakos, some mutton, 
diy fi-sli, rice, cooked and i-aw vegetables, and two copper anklets 
or cdlas arc laid in a winnowing fan and worshipped. Ono plato 
is hung round the child's neck. and tho other is hung round tho* 
mother’s nock'and the anklets are put on the child's feet. Tho 
Avinnowiug fan is given to a Mdug woman, and at night a 
feast is held. On tuo tenth day boiled gram and betol packets 
are served to married women. On some suitable day during 
tho child's second year they shavo a child’s hair for tho first 
time. For tho first shaving the child’s parents tako it cither to 
Tuljapnv or Kondanpur, employ a barber at a cost of 3d. (3 as.) 
to shavo it while it sits on its maternal uncle’s knee, nud, when tho 
shaving is over, they kill a goat and offer tho goddc.s3 cooked 
mutton and liquor. They feast on sweet cakes mutton and liquor, 
present a goat’s head and a cocoanut to tho temple ministraut, 
throw the hair into tho water, ;ind return home. This ceremony 
costs about £l 4s. (R3.12) 'rhoy marry their boys botwcon ton 
and twenty and their girls between five and trvelro. .The families 
of tho boy and girl do not iuterchaago hospitalities and no tic.9U or 
litpior is Used, - They do not bold tho cloth or antrapat bettveen 
tho boy nud tho girl during tho marriage ccromony, but nmko them 
Tvyilk seven limes round a square pillar with in front of each face a 
pile of twe-nty-ouo earthen jarswhitotvnjilicdand marked with green 
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yellow and red. They burn the dead and mourn ten days. They 
allow child and widow marriage, and practise polygamy but not 
polyandry. They have a headman or ehaudhari who settles social 
disputes in cousnitation with five of the elders. They send their 
boys to school till they are about twelve years 'of ago. They are 
said to be suffering from the importation of European shoes which 
,iro better and stronger than those they make. 

G-aundis, or^JVIasons, are returned as numbering 317 and as 
found in Bhimthadi, Junnar, Inddpur, Poona, and Purandhar. 
'they are_ divided into Gujaratis, Juts, Edmathis, Liugayats, 
iud Pardoshjs, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The 
lurnames of the Gujaratis, to Avhom the following details 
, apply, are Devatval, Dhavdre, Kundalval, and Tolpm'o ; peoplo 
•with the same surname do not intermarry. The names in 
1 common use among men are Bhau, Mansaram, Nandaram, 
Sakhardm, and Sund^ai^'i;- and among women, Anaudi, Godavari, 
Pdrvatij Rakhma, and Shita. They are a well-made, tall, and fair 
people. The men wear the top-kuot, moustache, and whiskei-s, but not 
, the beard. Their home tongue is Marwari but with others they 
j speak fairly correct Mardthi. Most of them live in houses of the 
I better sort two or more stories high, with walls of brick and tiled 
i roofs. Except two or three houses which are worth about £10,000 
[ (Rs. 1,00,000) a GaundPs house costs £20 to £200 (Es. 200 - 2000) to 
} build. Their furniture includes metal and earthen vessels, cots, 
blankets, glass hanging lamps, and picture-frames. They keep 
cows, buffaloes, horses, and parrots. Their ovory-day food is millet, 
rice, wheat, split pulse, fish, and the flesh of goats sheep and fowls. 
The men wear a big loose turban half-Marwai’i* and half-Mardtbi, a 
coat, waistcoat, waistclotb,shouldercloth, and Deccan Brahman shoes ; 
and the women a petticoat or lungha, a short-sleovcd open- 
backed bodice, and an upper robe and scarf which they fasten into 
the band of the petticoat and draw over the head like a veil and 
hold the end in their hand in front - They do not tie their hair in 
a roll behind the head, but let it hang down the back in braids. 
They do not uso false hair or deck thcii' hair with flowers. They 
mark their brows with redpowdor, wear glass bangles, silver 
anklets or tades and toe-rings or jodow valued at £3 to £4 (Es. 30-40). 
Thoy neither boro their noses nor tattoo their skins. They are 
hardworking, even- tompered, sober, and thrifty. They are masons, 
contractors, dealers in grain and cloth, moneychangers, writers, 

. husbandmen, and labourers. They also mako clay images of 
Qanpati and other clay figures. They are Vaishnavs and woi’ship 
the usual Bruhmanic gods and goddesses. They have house images 
of Balaji, Balkrishna, Bhavaui, and Ganpali, and their priests aro 
the ordinary Marutha Brahmans to whom they show great respect. 
Their fasts and feasts aro the same as those of other Brahmanio 
Hindus. They make pilgrimages and believe in sorcery and 
witchcraft. They consider a woman impure for ten days after the 
birth of a child till which nothing is done in the house. On the 
twelfth male and female relations, friends, and castofellows meet 
at the mother’s house, put the child in a cradle, and name it. Each 
of the male guests is given a conplo of betel leaves' and a small 
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sweetmeat or bundi ball and each of tbj> female guests a bandful of' 
wet gram. Abirth costs £1 to £-1(113.10-40). At auy time between 
a cbild’s first and third year, wbetber it is a boy or a the hair- 
clipping or jdval is performed. In the case of a girl’ only a few 
hairs are cut with a pair of scissors by the people of tho house ; 
the boy is seated on tho kiico of some elder cither malo or female, 
married or tridow^and tho barber shaves his head except tho topknot, 
and is presented with a eocoannt and Gd. to fid. Ol-u cash. 

They marry their girls before they come of ago and their hoys before 
they are tweuty-fivo. The asking or iiidyiii is the same as the' 
Marathas' aslciug. Their marriage guardian or Jevnit is tho god 
Ganpati and five bel apples which they place on a betel leaf on a heap 
of ncc. They make marriage porches at both the hoy's and tho 
girl's houses. Iustc.ad of an altar at tho girl's house they plant in the ' 
middle of tho inarriago hall a mango post with on each faeo an 
earthen cup like a clay lamp or liodi and cover it with another cup. 
On tho marriage day the boy goes on horsoback in procession to tho_ 
girl's accompanied by kinspcoplo and music, and sits in tho house 
in front of tho liotuo gods on a carpet spread for him. Tho hoy's 
father geos to whore the girl is in the woinon’s room, worships her, 
and presents her with clothes and ornaments. In these the women 
of tho house dress hor and tho boy's father goes and takes his 
place in tho marriage porch. Tho* girl’s father next comes to tho 
hoy, offers him clothes and ornaments, and leads him to tho part 
of the marriage porch whore tho mango post is planted and seats 
him before tho ]K>st on a carpet. Tlio girl is now brought and seated 
to tho right of tho boy. Tho boy’s priest on bolialf of the boy sajs 
to tho girl, * Do not sit on my right but on my left.' She replies 
through her priest, ‘ If you promise to give mo proschts now and then 
and do nob spond money without my leave, thou X will do as you wish, 
otherwise I shall not’. Thu boy's priest promises that ho will give 
her presents and not spend money, and the boy in confirmation says 
Yes. Tho girl takes her scat on the boy's left and the priest 
holds a cloth between them and tlio mango post and repeats' marringo 
verses. At tho end of tho verses tho priest throws grains of rico 
over the lieads of tho boy and girl and tboy aro man and wife. • 
Packets of betol leaves and nut arc handed round and tho guests retire. 
That night the boy stays at tho girl’s honso. Me.\t day, after a feast 
and tho exchange of presents of clotUos, tho boy goo.s in procession 
with tho bride to bis house, and tho marriage ends with a feast. 
Among them a girl is considered impure for four days when sho 
comes of ago and on the fifth her lap is tilled with a cocoauiit .and other 
fmit, and sho joins her husband. When a Gaundi dies bo is bathed, 
in tho house, dressed in a loincloth, laid oil tho bier and covered with 
a sheet- Near relations come with pieces of white cloth moasuriug 
three and a half feet long and spread them on the body. Tho bier i^ 
carried on the shoulders of fonr near rclatioD.s, tho usual halt Is iimdo 
on the way to the burning ground, aud, at the burning ground, tho 
body is huivit with tho same details ns at a Gujarat Yuoi'a funeral. 
On tho fourth day the chief mourner grinds a handful of wheat in a 
h.'indmill from loft to right that is contrarywiso or uhlr, and makes 
the Hour into three smalt cakes, lie takes the cakes and a watcr-pot 
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and goo5 to tho liiirning gi'oiind. On tlio way lie loares ono cako 
on tho .spot whoro tho halt was iiiado and tho blor was rested. lu 
tho hurning gromid ho roniovcs n»o:whesand throws thoiu into water, 
and after sprinkling a little cowdiing and WJitcr lay.s tlio two cakes 
on tho .spot, and after a crotv has pecked them returns homo. On 
tho tenth day ho goes to a stream, prepares rice balls, throws them 
to tho spirit of tho dead in tho wator, and returns homo. On tho 
oloyenth day ho foaats tho ca.sto. They hold casto councils and settle 
social disi)utos at zncetiugs of tho ca.‘>teiuen. Few send thoir boys to 
school. Some of them aro rich and tho rcat arc well-to-do. 


Ghisa'dia, literally Polisher.sorTinker3,numhcring-l I l.arerotnra- 
ed as found in Iiuhlpur, Punindhar, and in tho city of Poona. Their 
iiatno seems to come from tho 3[antthi tjliisne to ml). According to 
their .own story they aro called after a certain Ghi'udi who over- 
camo and killed a famous gymnast. They say that they camo to tho 
Deccan from Gujarab in search of work. They havo no subdivisions 
among thorn ; all Ghisiidis eat together and intermarry. Their sur- 
names aro Cliavan, Charvilso, lultkar, Padvalkar, Povztr, Salnuko, 
Sol.ar, and Siudo, ‘persons haviugthc.'iamcsurnaino cannot iiiformarry, 
Tho names iticominonuseamougnienam, Bhikdji, Kiishab.s, Malmduba, 
Malhari, ilsinaji, Ibikhmaji, Sautu,Tuk!iram,aud V'dghn ; and among 
women Girjalxii, Jankubih, Juyibai, Kusubai, Ikikbmiibd), and Taibtli, 
Tboy add jias lUmjito men’s names suid Wi as Jankubai to women’s 
names, liuth at liume and abroad they speak a corrupt GujanUi, a 
mixture of GujanUi Marathi and Hindustani. Both men and 
women dress in ilunUhi fashion sind look like ICuubis except that 
they aro a little .shorter ancl btnrdter. Tho men aro strongly made 
and many of thozn aro trained gymnasts. 'J’hey wear top-knots and 
beards and tiicir faces aro goueialiy covered with long thick hair. 
Tho head hair is lank. Most of them livo in poor hoii.-es or huts ono 
storey high witli walls of brick and tiloil roofs. ’I’lioso of them who 
wander from place to place ii.x two forked poles in the ground, lay 
a third polo in tho forks of tho two iipright.s, iuid stretch a cloth or 
largo blajikot called j/d over tho horizontal polo so as to form a tout 
witli sloping sides and open cuds. 'I'ho sides aro pugged to tlio ground 
and tho hack is clo-scd with blankets. In their tents aro generally 
a cot cKidlo, blanket, quilt, carpet, ono or two low wooden stools, and 
clay or metal cooking vessels. They somctimo.s have a few cattio, 
bullock.s, goiitiJ, Jibses, or pouios, and occasionally keej) a deer or a 
bare as a pet, and pigeons and poultry. Their staple food is millet, 
rico, pulse, and spices, Tiioy c.at go.ats, sheep, deer, hare, jioultry, and 
oggs on holidays and whenever they can alford it; they also drink 
liiitior and indulge in many native intoxicating drugs. They aro 
moderato cateiy and good cooks being specially fond of pungent 



OutTor 'doors*^ they wear tho ordinary Mardtha robo and bodice, and 
at ninht a lungfia or petticoat. As a class thoy aro hardworking, 
■ quarrelsome, dirty, extravagant, and fond of dnnk. Thoir chief 
calliu"- is working in iron. Youths hogm to learn from thoir fathers 
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._!Baliirij BAlaji of Giri in tlie Madras Presidency, Bhaydni, Khandoba, 
Saivai, and Yamnai, and'fcbey also worsbip village and boundary , 
gods whom they offer' milk and sugar without the help of a priest. 
Their family priest is a Deshasth Brdhman who is called to officiate 
at marriagos, lap-fillings, and deaths. They make pilgrimages to 
iijandi, JDohu, Jejmn, Pandharpur, and TnljApur. .They tist on 
elevenths or ekddashis and on all Mondays and Saturdays- Their 
chief festival is the ninemights before Daaata in September-October. . 
Theybelievain and consult astrologers and soothsayers. Theyofton 
suffer from spint-possession. When a disease does not yield to' 
the ordinary cures or when the symptoms.are considered to' point to 
spirit-possesaion a deorishi or esorcist is called. He takes ashes and 
waves them round the sick together with a cocoanut, a hen, and some 
lemons. If this does nobdrive away the spu'it they pray to their family 
gods to help them and promise to reward their gods if they grant 
their prayora. When a woman is in child-birth a midwifo is called 
in. When the child is born the midwife bathes the mother and child, 
cuts the navel cord, and buries it in an earthen pot in the spot where 
the mother was bathed. The woman is laid on a cot and given balls 
of wheat flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar, and for 'threo , 
days the babe is given honey and castor oiL On the fifth day the 
mother and the child are purified and their clothes are washed. They 
cover the vessel in which the clothes were washed with a piece , 
of new cloth. Five stones are laid on the cloth, and the mother 
worships them as the abode of SatvdL Near the stones is placed au 
image of” SatviLi to which the mother offers turmeric, redpowder, 
sandal paste, and flowers. A goat is offered to the goddess and killed, ' 
the head is cut off aud laid before the image, and friends and relations 
are called to feed on the flesh. After dinner, the women of the 
house remain awake all night and keep a light in the room. Hext 
day the head of the victim is' cooked and eaten. On the fifth 
the child is clothed in a cap and a small armless frock or kunchi 
somewhat peaked at the top and drawn over the head like a cowl or 
hood, 'On the seventh the image of Satvdi is laid at the door of the 
^ng-iu room and is worshipped with wot wheat and gram. On this 
day no outsider is asked to dinner. At night neighbouring .women 
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or elders about ton or twelve, aud w^enthey have .mastered the 
work they open shops of their own. 

Tho mon work from seven to twelve and again from two to oio-ht. 
The women help in blowing the bellows. They also go about sellmg 
tho wares made by tho men. They generally prepare articles for ' 
sale at their own cost and risk. In spite of the competition of 
European hardware theic.arthles are ia good demand, though tkaie 
profits have been redndod. They earn enough for their support, but " 
several full into difficulties by borrowing to meet marriago and other 
ei^ensos. They rank themselves with Mardthfis and do not associate 
with tho classes ' who aro genoially considered impure. ■ Other 
olaases look down on them and do not 'give them the position they 
claim. Their slack time is during tho rains between Jane and* 
October, and all the year round they close their shops on amdudsya 
or the last day of tho month. The family deities of Ghisadis are * 
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coino and la}*iug tho cliilil cnidlo nanio it and sing a cradlo 

song to liam or Krishna. ^Wheu tho song is over botol and 
boilud wliout aro served .'ind tho wunicu retire. Either after tho 
clovouth or after tho cwoutiotli tho mother goes nhont tho house as 
usual, Tljo heads o£ all ehihlron, whothcr boys or girls, Jiro shaved, 
between their ninth mouth and tho end of their fourth year, Tho 
child is .seated on tho lap of its maternal undo and its head is 
shaved by tho barber who is paid about 2(1. (1 .J anna). Goats aro killed 
anil friends and relations feasted. They marry their girls betweeu 
live and twenty-five and their boys between seven and thirty. 'Wbeu 
a father thinks it right that his son should ho married ho calls soiuo 
of tho castomouaud asks if they know any suitable match. They 
discuss tho diiicrcnt available girls and fix on one sis tho best match. 
The boy's father with some friouds goes to tho girl's futhor and asks 
if ho will give bis daughter iu marriage. Tho girl’s father consults 
his wife. If the wife ugroes thu fathers compare their suriinmesaud 
^ meiitioii their marriage cuuiiection.s, and if there is nothing to prevent 
' tho marriage they agrJo that it .shall take ])iuce. Tho boy’s father 
gives tho eastonien lOs. to IOj. (Us. 5 -8) and tho castewomeu -Is. to 
Us. (Us. 2-8). 'I’heso sums aro spent iu liquor which is drunk at a 
meeting of tho caste. On thu first holiday after tho asking or mi/j/ai 
the hoy’s parents present tho girl with a now robe and bodice. Nc.vt 
Juno or Jjiglilk a basket is filled with mangoes, uncooked rice, pulso 
flour, and two bodiccclutlis or Ichdns, and taken to the girl’s by tho 
woiuon of tho boy's lioiuso. They present tho girl and tho women of 
her family with turmeric and rcdjiowdcr, deck the girl’s Imir with 
floworsi, and fill her lap with rice, bctoluut, almoiuh, ami rocoanuts, 
and giro one bodicecloth to tho girl and the other to her mother. 
In tho following Hhruvau or Augu.->t a Shmvuii basket, of toys 
. two bodiccclutlis and uncooked rico and pulse, is inudo ready in tho 
boy's liou.so and takcu to the girl’s with pipes ami drums. 'I'lio girl 
is seated on a low stool, her lap is filled with the fruit, and her brow 
is marked with a circle of redpowder. IJcforo tho marriago tho 
boy’.s father iu prc'-enco of soiuo of the caste has to ])ay tho. girl's 
father X2 10s. to .CIO (Us. 25-100), Tho witnesses take ,C1 (Us. 10) 
in tlio naino of the aisto and spend it on li([Uor which all drink 
together, 'riiou tho girl'.s father buys tho marriage clothes, and 
marriago porches aro set up at the boy’s and girl's hoinses, the girl's 
porch having an altar or lahulc. On tho day before the marriago 
tho bridegroom goes to tlio brido’s with his friouds and relations, 
where tho girl’s father has prepared some place for them to live in. 
'I’lic girl is first rubbed with two or tbreo lines of turiiicric, and tbo 
bridegroom is next bathed and rubbed with turmorie by tho washor- 
woiimn. After being rubbed the bridegroom goes to a temple of Mariiti 
with a party of friends, tako.s u .small mango braneli which has been 
cut and ])laced near tho god, and makes it his marriage guardian or 
dci'ith tying it to one of tho poles iu the marriage poruli. Thou tho 
washerwomau of each of the houses ties, by a yellow string of fivo 
.strands, a piece of turmeric wrapped in cloth to tho right wrist of 
tho brido and of tho bridegroom, and tho day ends with a foast 
of tclchiH or cakos aud yulkadki .or raolassos- curry to friouds and 
acquaintances. On tho noxt or marriago day tho bridegroom 
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.visits- the temple of Mdrati;', where the father of the bride presenfa” 
him with a shouldercloth^ a tarban., .arid a pair., of shoes and 
fastens to his brow the marriage coronet or hikliing'.'. The 
bridegroom bows to the god and follows the bride’s' father to his . 
'house. At the door of the marriage pmhh a cocoanut is waved . 
round the bridegroom and broken.' He then eijters tho porch and 
stands on a low wooden -stool.. The bride, is ^brought in and-' 
made to stand facing him separated by, a cloth.. The Brahman... 
priest repeats marrmgo verses and when the verses are over the 
boy and girl ai‘o husband and wife. The boy then fastens the lucky , 
string or iramzya/suti'a round the girl’s neok and at. the same time 
his sister adorns her feet with silver toe-rings or virudhyds. Then 
the hoy and girl are made to sit. The Brdhinan prjest circles them 
ten times with a thread. He cuts into two the band . of ten 
threads, and, passing each thread in each half of thehadd.thrbugh a , 
pierced betclnnt and repeating texts, 'ties the ten betelnuts as a, 
bracelet ronnd the right wrist of the boy and the girl.. They .are 
.then seated on the altar and the girl's father'presents the boy with 
a copper water-pot or tdmlya and a tin cup or vdti and some other ' 
articles. This part of the ceremony is called Itanyddin or girl-giving, ‘ 
Nest the Brdhman priest kindles a sacred fire in front of the bojr and’ 
^rl who are seated side by side and .the boy throws clarified butter 
over the fire. Then the boy and girl walk round the fire thricej into 
the house, and bow before the gods. The day ends with a feast. On 
the day after the wedding the girl’s father gives a caste-feast of ' 
mutton and cakes. In the evening the varit literally crowd starts. ' 
from the house of the girl, when she receives a new robe and bodice 
from the boy’s father, and wiDh drums and pipes is brought on horse-' 
back with her husband to bis house. At his house the boy and girl 
bow before the house gods, and in the presence of a party of married' 
women each unties the othei-’s hctelnut bracelets. On the next day 
the boy’s relations bathe him and his wife, and they dine from the * 
same dish in company with the boy's parents, five married women, aud 
the bridesmaids or karavlis who are generally the sisters of the 'boy 
and girl. At night the boy’s father gives a mutton feast to the caste- 
people and the marriage guardian or daaafc is taken' away.' ' "^eu* 
a girl comes of age she is considered unclean and is made to sit by 
herself for four days. On the fifth day she is presented with a 
new robe and bodice, and her mother fills her lap mth fruit and feasta' 
her son-in-law’s family. During the seventh month of her first 
pregnancy she is asked to dine at her mother’s and presented with a 
green robe and bodice and glass bangles. 'When a death occui-s in 
a house the castepeople are told of it and tho women sit weeping 
and wailing. When the mourners gather at the deceased’s house one 
or two relations go and bring what is wanted for the burial. A 
bier is made ready outside of the door and an earthen vessel is filled 
with water and sot on a fire. The body is taken out-of tho house, 
washed with 'hot water, and laid on the bier. The face is .kept' 
uncovered. The body is covered with a' cloth fastened to tho ,bier 
with a string and a thread of five colours, and a roll of betel leaves ' 
is placed in the month. Then the chief mourner puts burning 
cowdung cakes into an earthen jar, and bolding the fire-pot in a sling 
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begins to walk and tbo bearers follow him. On tho way, as they 
near tho burning ground, tho bearers stop and lay tho bier on tho 
gi*ound and place on tho ground some balls of wheat flour. Tho 
bcjirers cliango places and carry tho bier to the burning ground. 
At tho burning ground they heap tho pile with dry cowdung cakes 
and lay tho body on the heap. The chief mourner dips tho turban 
of tho deceased in water and squeezes some of tho water into his 
mouth. A ball of wheat flour is laid under tho corpse’s head and tho 
body is corered with dry cowdung cakes and set on firo. When tho 
tiro is kindled on all sides tho chief mourner brings u pitcher of water 
on his head. Along with anothor man hestanils for a few seconds at tho 
feet of tho dead. His companion makes .*i small hole in tho bottom 
of tho jar, and as tho water begins to trickle out tho inournor walks 
round tho pyre. IIo walks thrico round, his companion each time 
piercing a fresh hole. At tho end of tho third round tho chief mourner 
dashes tho pot on tho ground, cries aloud, and beats his mouth with 
tho back of his right hand. Tho funeral party bathes and goes to 
the honso of the dead, whoro a neighbour purifies them by pouring 
cow's uriuo over them, and they leave. On tho third day kinsw'oraon 
or tho widow herself cuts off her lucky ncclclaco alid breaks her 
glass bangles, and, along with n winnowing fun iu which two dough 
calces aro laid, tho chief mourner and tho bearers take tho ncclclaco 
and bangles aud go to tho burniug ground. On tho way tho body is 
rcbled and tho chief mourner lcarc.s one of tho calces. At tho burning 
ground whuti the body is consumed tho ashes aro gathered aud 
tlu’own into water. The spot where tho body was burned is cow. 
dunged aud tho uccklaco, the pieces of tho bangles, and tho second 
dough cako aro laid ou it. They go to tho river whoro tho chief 
luouruor rubs tho shoulders of the bearers with butter and they 
return to tho chief luouruer’.s houso where they dine. They mourn 
for ten days. Ou tho eleventh tho chief mourner is taken to 
tho river and i.s inndo to kiiidlo a firo. A barber comes and 
shaves his head except tho top-knot and his fneo except his 
eyebrows. All batho iu tho river and roturn homo. Tho chief 
mourner makes eleven dough balls and two c.alccs. Tho balls ho 
worships aud offers them tho ciikcs and a little wot wheaten flour. 
IIo takes a ball cloven times iu succession and places it at tho 
bottom of tho river or water and bathes, and a sacred firo is kindled 
by a Bi-iUimnii priest. Tho chief mourner bows to tho firo, throws 
clarified butter, dates, cocoa-lcoriicl, sesamum, and barley npou tho 
firo, walks round it, and salutes it. Tho rest of tho party pour a 
pniful of water on tho burnt offeriug and go homo. On this day 
tho Bnihman prie-st receives an umbrella, a pair of shoes, and .a 
blanket Cnsto-peoplo aro asked to dino at tho houso of mourning 
but only a few come. On tho twelfth tho friends and relations 
of tho cliief mourner niiso a sum of money, and, buying provisions, 
including mutton, feast ou tboin in company with tho ' chief 
mourner, and give him a cup of liquor, and some ono of his relations 
presents him with a turban. Ou tho death-day a memorial or 
shraddh coromony is hold. Tho Ghisildi community is very otlon 
disturbed by qnarrcls. They have no lieadman and their casto 
disputes arc BctUod accordiug to tho opinions of tho majority and 
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their, decisions are obeyed 'on pain o£- loss of caste. Breaches of 
<mte rules'ore punished by fines varying from 2s. to £1 (Rs. d-lO). ^ 
A woman Avho commits adidteiy is fined 9d. (6 as.) and a caste 
dinner is held to mark the event. Within the Inst eight years they 
have begun to send their boys to schoob-but they take them' away 
from school and make them begin to wojrk when they are teni^ 
They do not take to now callings and on the whole are wcll-to*do. < 

Halva^iS, or Sweetmeat-sellers^ are returned as numbering sixiy- 
seren and as found in Sirur^ Purandharj and Poona. < They ate 
divided into Ahirs, Jains, Lingayats, Mara^is, jlT^rwilris, Purdeshisj 
Shimpis, and Telia. The Pdrdeshi Balvdis have no surnames. The 
names in common use among men are Bihydri, Dagadu, Gangdrdm] 
Kisan, and Bdmddsj and among women, Bhdgu, Ganga, Jamnaj 
Laohhu, and Tulsa. They 'are Pardeshis and look and -speak' like 
them. They live in middle-class houses with walls of brick and!.- 
mud and tiled roofs, and have metar and earthen vessels. They'- 
have servants whom they pay 14s. to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month. Their 
staple food is millet, rice, wheat, pulse, butter, spices, and vegetables} 
but’ they eat fish, and fiesh, and drink, liqnor. The men. vreai a 
waistcloth, a waistcoat, and a headscarf or Mardtha turban, and 
. the women a petticoat and an open-backed bodice and draw a;, 
piece of cloth over the head. They are hardworking, but dirty 
hot-tempered and intemperate, drinking liquor and smo^g opium 
and hemp. 'Hiey make and sell sweetmeats at the following rupee 
rates : Boiled milk made into paste two pounds the rupee, peihe or 
balls of boiled milk two to two and a half pounds, harjphi or squard 
pieces of boiled milk mixed with sugar and spices one and half to' 
two pounds, kJioharydchi barphi or cocoa scrapings two and a half • 
to three pounds, the same mixed with saffron two to two and a 
quarter pounds, sngar peas or sdkhar-phiiidne mixed with sugar 
and sesamum two and a half to three pounds, veldode or sngar carda- 
mums two pounds, sugared Mju or eflshewnuts two and a half ■ 
pounds, sdlania or sugar sticks two and a half pounds, revdya or 
sugar and sesamum cakes five and a half pounds, lumli or balls'two 
and quarter pounds, salt and sweet shev four pounds, and gudaddni 
of molasses- and groundnuts eight pounds. Their women do not 
help the men. Their boys begin to learn' their fether’a craft- at 
twelve and are expert at twenty. A boy’s marriage costs about 
£20 (Ss. 200), a girPs maiTiago about £10 (Rs. 100), and, a death 
about £2 10a. (Rs. 25). Their family deities are Khandoba, 
Bhavani, Krishn?, and the Devi of Ohatarshringi. . Their priests are 
Xanoj Brdhmans. 'They keep the regular local fasts and feasts, 
but the Aahddhi or Jane- July and the KdrtiJei or October-November . 
ekddashia or- lunar elevenths are their great fast days, and.JSbZi in - 
Bebruaiy, Ndg~panchvii in July, Ganeslirchaturthi in- August; and . 
Dasara and Divali in October are their great feast days. They ‘ 
make pilgrimages to -Benares, Oudh, Jejuri, 'Pandhai’pur, Chatai’? - 
shringi, and A’landi. They believe in sorcery and . witchcraft 
and consult oracles.- -On the fifth day after the 'birth, of a child , 
they lay .five millet stems on a stone slab with' a cake stuck in'.the 
•point of each, worship them with turmeric and- redpowder, and/.’ 
offer them cooked rice, 'curry, vegetables, and. boiled gram.'., Thf/(.- 
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motliov id impure for cloven days. On tlio twelfth and thirteenth 
days she goes to some garden, worships five pebbles, feasts five 
married women, and returns home. In tho evening the child is 
named m presence of near relations and’ friends, boiled gram betel 
packets and sugar aro served and tho guests retire. They clip 
a child 8 hair when it is five years old. They marry their girls 
between seven and twelve, and their boys before they aro twenty. 
J ho day before the marriage tho boy is rubbed with turmeric at 
nis house and ivhat is over is sent to tho girl’s. Then wristlets or 
liankans one a small ii-on ring the other a turmeric root rolled in a 
piece of new yellow cloth, aro fastened to tho wrists of the boy and 
girl and a feast is held at both houses. Their marriage guardians 
or devaks arc their liouso deities whom they send to a goldsmith, 
and after being polished bring homo accompanied with music. In 
the ovouing of tho marriage day the boy is seated on a horse, 
dagger is placed in his hands, and ho is taken to the girl’s 
accompanied by kiuspeoplo, friends, and music. At tho girl’s a 
lemon, a cocoauut, auu a picco of bread are waved round his head 
and thrown aside. The boy is taken into tho house and seated on a 
low wooden stool and tho girl on a second sstool on his left. 'Iho 
sacriiicial fire is lit and the boy kindles it with dry mango loaves 
and butter. The girl’s father washes tho boy’s and girl’s feet and 
touches his own eyes with tho wator. Tho girl is presented with 
a nosering and silver toe-rings and a cloth is held between the 
sacrificial lire and tho boy and girl. Then tho boy and girl together 
make seven turns round tho sacrificial fire, stopping and taking tho 
advico of tho elders before they make tho seventh turn. The priest 
repeats tho marriage verses and when the verses aro over throws 
grains of red rice ovor tho heads of tho boy and girl and they aro 
man and wife. Tho horns of their garments aro tied together and 
they go and bow before tho house gods. Tho boy and gud aro sooted 
on a horse and taken in procession to tho boy’s bouse and no.vt day 
tho marriage festivities end with a feast. 'They burn their dead 
and mourn ton days. They allow widow marriage and polygamy. 
They have a caste council and send their boys to school. As a class 
they are well-to-do. 

Jingars, a Persian term for saddlo-makors whoso Hindu name 
seems to be Ohitrakdra or Painters and who stylo themselves 
A.rya Somvanshi Kshatris or Ariau Moon-branch Kshatris, aro 
returned as numbering GoO and as found ovor tho whole district 
except in Purandhar. Tho local head-quarters of the caste is the 
city of Poona whero at their caste feasts between ton and eleven 
hundred plates are laid. They say that the Bralimand-purAn has 
tho following account of their origin. Tho gods and sagos wore once 
engaged in performing a sacrifioo in Brihaddranya, whoa Junumandal, 
a giant, the grandson of Vritrdsur, endowed with Bmlimadcv’a 
blessing and made invinciblo, appeared with tho object of obstructing 
the sacrifice. Tho gods and sagos fled to Shiv. In Shiv’s rage a 
drop of sweat fell from his brow into bis mouth. It assumed human 
form and was called Mauktik or Muktddev. Muktddov fought with 
Janumandal and defeated him. Tho gods and sages, pleased with 
his prowess, enthroned him as their king and went to tho forests. 
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Mnktiidov married Fral)Lavati,-tlio dangliter o£ the sago Durvas, by 
whom ho had eight sous, who married the daughters’ of eight other 
Kishis. Ho left the charge of his kingdom to his sons and with his wife 
withdrew to tho forest to do penance. In tlio height of their power 
the sons one day slighted tho sago Lomuharshnn who cursed them 
saying that they wonld lose their royal power and their righ& to 
perform Yedic ceremonies and would wander in misery. MnktadcVj 
on coming to know of tho curso, implored Shiv to haro mercy on 
his sons., Shir could not recall tho sago’s curso^ hut to lessen its 
sorerity added that Muktddor’s sons might perform tho Vedic ritc.s 
stealthily^ that thoy would bo known from that day forward os 
Aryakaliatida^ and would follow eight callings, cliilratjiira or paintera, 
suvaniagdrs or goldsmiths, shilpMrs or artists, patakdrs or 
wearera, rmliiia Tcanni and patvekdrs or silk-workors, lohdrs or 
ironsmiths, and mritikdkars and dhdtu-mrUikdkars potters and metal 
and earth workem. Thoy hare no subdivisions. Their suniamcs 
are Chavan, Hhenglc, Jadhav, Malodkcr, Kdmblo, Havgiro, and 
Povai*.^ The names in common use among men are Auuutrdm, 
Bupu,'Ganpatij Hdmdor, and Sakhdnim ; and among women Bhim.i., 
Lakshmi, Itiidha, Sokhu, and Saritri. Thoy haro eight family 
stocks or fjotraa, the names of she of which aro Aughns, Bhiirad>'tij, 
Gautam, IConva, jB^anudanya, and Vashishth. Tho men are generally 
dark with regular features ; tho women fair thin tall and proverbially 
hnudsomo. The mon wear the lop-kuot and moustacho, and rub sandal 
on their brows. They share their head.s once a week. ’J’ho local 
Hajdms or barbers refuse to sharo thorn, and they employ I’arcdahi 
Hajdms. Tho women mark tho brow with redpowder, and tio the hair 
in a knot behind. They do not use false hair or dock their heads 
with flowers, as thoy hold these practices fit for prostitutes or dancing 
girls. Thoy speak Mardthi, and aro liardworkiug, intelligent, clover, 
self-reliant, oven-tompored, hospitable, und orderly. ' Tncir skill as 
craftsmen was rewarded by tho Peshwiis with gifts of bind and houses. 
Thoy follow a variety of callings, casting metnl, carving stones, 
painting, making figures of clay and cloth, carving wood, and 
repairing hoses padlocks and watohes. From tho calling they adopt 
they are sometimes called Sonars or gold.smitbs, 'L'duibats or 
coppersmiths, Lobdrs or blacksmiths, and Patvokurs or silk-workors. 
Their Louses are like those of other niiddlc<class Uiudua ouo or two 
storeys high ivith ivalls of brick and tiled roofs. Tho furnituro 
includes metal and earthen vessels, boxes, carpeto, gloss globes, und 
picture frames. Somo keep a cow or sbo-bulTaloo, a pony, and 
parrots. Their stnplo food is rice, millet .and Indum millet, split 
pulse, and TOget.abk*s. They do not object to cab tho flesh of goats, 
sheep, poultry, deer, hare, or partridges. Thoy drink country liquor, 
but not openly. The men dress liko Deccan Brahmans in a waist- 
cloth and shouldercioUt, a coat and waistcoat, a Brahman turliion, 
and shoes. A Jingar rises at five, irorks from six orseveu to eleven 
or twelve, and again from two to dusk. Tho women mind the liou.so 
and sometimes help tho men in their shops. Boys begin to help 
their fathers at twelve and are expert workers by sixteen or eighteen. 
They .are Vaishnavs in rclifpon .and Imre hou-So images of Oanpati, 
Vilhoba, Bahiroha, Khamloba, and Bhavilni, Their priests are tho 
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yillago Brahuiaus wlio officjato at tlicir-liouscs and wliom they hold 
in great roreronce. Thoy keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
On llio morning of tho fifth day after a birth the child is bathed and 
rolled from head to foot in a piece of cloth and laid on tho bare 
ground. The mother bathes for the fii'st time, and is seated on a 
low wooden stool, and tho child is given' into her arms covered 
with swaddliu" clothes. Either in the morning or evening tho 
midwife places in the mother’s I'oom a grindstone or jpdta and lays 
on tho stone a blank sheet of paper, an ink-pot, a pen, tho 
knife with which tho child's navel cord was cut, and healing 
herbs and roots. Tho midwife then, worships these articles as • 
the goddess Satvai,. offering them grains of rice, flowers, and 
cooked food. Tho mother lays tho child on the ground in front of 
tho goddess, makes a low bow, and taking tho child uncovers its 
face and rubs its brow with ashes. During the night the women of 
tho houso keep awake. On the seventh day, either in tho mother’s 
room or somewhere else in the house, seven lines each about threo 
inches long aro di-awn on tho wall wth a piece of chm’coal and 
worshipped ns Satvili and wet gram is offered. 'The tenth, eleventh, 
aud twelfth day ceremonies are tho sumo as thoso observed by 
Dcccau Brdhmaus. Eor fivo months tho cliild is not bathed on tho 
. day of the wcok on which it was bom. If the child is a boy, on a 
lucky day, either within eleven mouths from its birth or in its third 
year, its hair is cut with scissors for tho first time. If tho child is 
a girl, who is tho subject of a vow, her hair is cut as if sho woro a 
boy and with the same ceremonies which Brahmans observe. At 
tho ago of threo tho boy’s head is shaved for tho first time. Tho 
Jingars strew part of tho floor with grains of rico and on the 
rice spread a yellow-edged cloth, and scat tho boy on tho cloth in 
front of tho barber who shaves the boy’s head leaving only tho 
top-knot. Tho boy is anointed with oil and bathed, and dressed in 
now clothes, and each of several married women waves a copper coin 
round his head and presents it to tho barber with tho yellow-edged 
cloth aud tho uncooked food. When a boy is fivo, sovon, or nino, 
ho is girt with the sacred thread in tho month of Shrdcan or 
August-Septomber when thread-wearing Hindus yearly change their 
threads a ceremony called Shrdvawja. Tho boy is seated with some 
men who aro going to change their thi’eads, and tho officiating 
Brahman is told that tho boy is to bo given a sacred thread. The boy, 
along with tho others, marks his brow from loft to right with ashes 
or vibhut, rubs cowdung and cow’s urino on his body, and worships 
seven betolnuts sot on seven small heaps of rico as tho seven seers 
or sapia-risliis. Tho sacrificial fire is lit and fod with butter and 
small pipal sticks by tho boy and tho others who aro changing thou* 
threads. Those whoso fathers aro dead perform the memorial or 
shrdddh ceremony, aud when this is ovox’, the pinest presents each 
with a sacred thread which is put on and the old ono is taken off 
and buried in a basil-pot. The ceremony costs tho boy’s father 
about 4s. (Es. 2). Thoy marry thoir ghls before thoy aro twelve, 
and allow their boys to remain unmamed till they aro thirty. . 
When a marriage is settled tho first ceremony is the rodpowdor 
vahhing oi\ki(?i?cu. Tho boy, his fothei-, and a fow neax* kinsmen 
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go to iiho girl's witli a coin or a uccMaco of. coins, a packet o£ 
sugar or eakkarptidaj and botchmfc and leaves. At tue girl’s; 
'when they Lavo tiikcu tlioir scats, tlio girl’s father culls the girl. 
AVhon sko conics tho boy's father marks her brow with redpowdor, 
fastens tho uccklaco of gold coins round her neck, und puts tho 
packet of sugar in her hands, SUo bows befo'ro each of tho guests 
and rotirca. Tho guests ate served with betel, und retire, from 
n day to a year after tho rcdpoivdcr rubbing comes the asking or 
M^df/nz, which is also called tho sugar-packcb or sahharpuda. The 
boy, hia parents, and a few Idnspooplo go with music to the girl's 
houso, and, alter 'being seated, tb'u girl is called by tbo boy's 
father and prcso.ntcd with a robo and bodice which she puts on, 
Sho is dcckod with ornaments and prosentod with n packet of sugar 
or siWiarpuda. Tho girl’s hither worships the boy, and presents 
him with a sasli, a turban, and sugar, and after betel p.ickots have 
boon served they retire. A week or two boforo tho wedding tho 
boy’s and girl’s fathers go to tho villago astrologer with the two 
horoscopes and sottlo the day and hour on which the marriage should 
lake place. This tho astrologer notes on two papers which ho hands 
to the hoy’s father, "ffho keeps ono for himself and makes over tile 
other to tho girl’s fathor, ' Rach of the fathers gives the astrologer 
l.Vd. to l^d. ui.) and they take him with them to tho hoy’s house. 

Hero somo costemeu are mot and tho astrologer reads tbo two papers , 
to them. Tho brows of the guests ore inar&d with squdal, the boy 
is presented with s sash and turban, and tho guosts retire with betel 
packets. Tliroo days boforo tbo marriage, unliko Deccan Bntlimans, 
tho boy is rubbed with turmeric at his house, and' married women, 
with music, tako 'what remains to tho girl’s with a green robe and 
bodice and wet gram. Tho girl is rubbed with tho turmeric, bathed, 
and dressed in tho new robe, and tho boy's p.^rty rctii’e with a present 
of a waiatcloth, tui'ban, and sash forthoboy. Their marriage gutu'dion 
or devalt is thoir houso goddess or kuldevi, on whom they throw a 
few gains of rice, and coll her tho marriage guardian. Their marriago 
hall lucky-post or muhurt-medh is a polo whose top is crowned with > 
hay and a yellow cloth in which arc tied a few grains of red rice; 
a betol packet, and a copper coin. Tho rest of their marriage, 
puberty, and pregnanoy ceremonies nro tbo same ns those observed by 
Deccan Brobmaus. They burn their dead, and, except that they make 
small heaps of rice, their death ceremonies do not differ from thoso of 
the Deccan Biiihmans. On the spot whore a funeral pile of cowdung 
cakes is to be raised the chief mourner sprinkles water and makes five 
heaps of grains of rice towards the south, thirteen towards the west, 
nino towards tho north, and seven towards the east. In the middle 
ho makes three heaps, and throws over them five cowdung cakes, 
and tho rest of the mourners raise a pile, lay the body on the pile, 
and sob the pile on fire. They havo a caste council and thoir social 
disputes are settled by meetings of tho enstemea They send thoir 
boys to school, bnt only till they are, about eleven ox* twelve, 
when they begin to work in their fathei*s’ shops. As a class , they 
are well-to-do.. Tho Jingors, or • as" they - call " themselves, 
Bomvanshi Kshatriyas, hold a peculiar position among Deccan 
Hindus. Though their appearance seems to entitle them to a place 
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among tlie upper classes the upper classes do not give them such a 
position. They are isolated and disliked, by some even considered 
- impure. A few years ago the Poona barbers refused to shave the 
Jingars on the ground- that they -were impure. This one of the 
Jingars re.sented and brought an action, of Ubel against the barber 
but the charge was thrown out. The reason alleged by the people 
of Poona for considering the Jingars impure is that in- making 
' saddles they have to touch leather. It is doubtful if this is the 
true explanation of their isolated position. Others say that the origin 
of the dislike to the Jingars is then* skill as craftsmen and their 
readiness to take to any new craft which offers an opening. Their 
name of Panchdla is generally explained as paneh dial or five 
callings, namely working in silver and gold, in iron, in copper, in 
stone, and in silk. This derivation is doubtful, and in different 
districts the enumeration of the five callings seldom agrees. In 
1869 Sir Walter Elliot gave an account of the Panchals of the 
Kamdtak and ' Sonth India.^ He notices the rivalry between the 
PanchdlsandBrdhmans, and that the Panchals are the leaders of the 
left-hand castes as ihe Brdhmans are the leaders of the right-hand 
castes. He thinks this division into left and right castes and the 
peculiarly isolated social position of the Panchals are due to the fact 
that they were once Buddhists, and perhaps in secret still practise 
Buddhism. Sir Walter Elliot learned from a Panchal, over whom 
he had influence, that though they professed the worship of the 
Brahmanio gods they .had pnests of their own and special religious 
books. The Panchdl showed him an image which they worship. The 
image is seated crossed-legged like a Buddha, and Sir Walter 
Elliot thought it was Gtautam Buddha. Still this cross-legged 
position, though Buddhist, is not solely Buddhist, and it seems 
insufiBcient to prove that the Panchals are Buddhists at heart. 
If they are Buddhists the name Panchal may originally have been 
Fanchshil the Men of Five Rules, an old name for the Buddhists. 
Some accounts of the Konkan and Deccan Panchals seem to show 
that as in the Karnatak they have special holy books.^ This the 
Poona Panchals deny, and attempts to gain further information 
' regarding them have failed. 

Kd/'cha'riS, or Glass-Bangle Makers, are returned as numbering 
sixty-five'and as found in Haveli, Puraudhar, and Poona. Of their 
origin or of their coming into the district they know nothing. 

" They are divided into Mardthds and Lingayats who do not eat 
together or intermarry. The surnames of the Lingdyat Kachdris are 
Bharte, Birje, Dokshete, Gandhi, Kadre, and Malhdre, and people 
with the same surname do not intermarry. The names in common 
use among men areKhandoba, Lakhoba, Kdroba, Shivba, and Sitaramj 
and among women Bhdgu, Elma, Gaya, Sdvitri, and Tamna. They 
look like Lingayats and are dark and strong. The men wear the 
top-knot, moustache, and whiskers. Their home tongue is Mardthi. 
They live in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs, containing cots, 
cradles, boxes, quilts, blankets, and metal and earthen vessels. 


1 Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, 1, 111-112. 
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S sometimes keep cows; buffaloes; arid ste- 

tW “ food 18 millet, split pulse, and vegetables, and 

they are fond o£ pungent disbes. They neither eat fish or flesh hop 
do they drink liquor. Tlioy smoke tobacco and’ hemp or oania. • 
Both men and women dress like llardthi Brilimaus, except tkfc ’ 
the women do not draw the skirt back between the feet and tuck '■ 
the end into the waist behind. They do not deck their hair with 
' flowers or wear faisq hair. They are sober,' thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable. They make black^and green glass bangles. , TLov- 
buy broken- pieces of bangles from Marwdr Yanis and other' 
hawkers, melt them, and cast them afresh. They sell ordinary 
bangles to wholesale dealers at four pounds for 2a (Ee. 1) and' f ape/a 
or hanglos joined together mthivires at la. or Is. Gd. (8-12 «s.),the 
thousand. Their working tools are earthon pots, a mis or peatIe/> 

• and an iron bar or salat. The women do not help the men. A 
man can make about a thousand bangles in a day. They earn' lOs.’. 
to £1 (Rs.8-10) a month, A marriage costs £2 10s. to £20 (Es.2o,- 
200), and a death 10s. (Rs. 5). They are Liugayata and their teachers 
are Jangams. They settle social disputes at meetings oithe caste- 
luen. They do not send then’ boys to school, and suffer from the' 
competition of Chinese and other bangles. ‘ . 

KAsArs. Ka'sa'rs, literally Brass-makers, now Glass-Bangle Hawkers, are - 

returned as numberiug 2755 and as found all over the district. 
They say they came iuio the district from Ahmadnagar, Holhdpnr, 
SdngH, iliraj, and Sdtiira, during the Peshw»''s supremacy (1713- 
‘ - 1817). Thoy aro divided into Afordtha and Jain Hdsdrs. The 

following details apply to the Maritha JEAsira. They are dark, 
middle-sized, and thin. They speak Uardthi and most of them live 
in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, - 
and occasionally rice ; they also eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
poultry, hares, deer, and partridges, and drink both country and 
foreign liquor. They smoke tobacco and hemp. - The men wear the 
waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shoulderdoth, and hlar.itka or Deccan 
Brahman turban and shoes. Tbe women dress in a Mardtha bodice 
•and a robe whose skii-t is drawn hack between the feet, and the 
end tacked in behind. The men wear the top-knot, the .moustache, 
and sometimes tho whiskers, hut not the beard. Tiio women tie the 
hairdn a knot behind, but do not wear false hair or deck their hair 
with flowers. Their clothes aro both country and Europe made and ' 
thoy have no special liking for gay colours. Like ilariithas thoy wear 
ornaments of silver gold and qucensmetal. They are hardworking, 
thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They deal in glass and 
wax bangles and make lac bracelets. In the morning and again about 
midday they mova'aboutTOth bundles of bracelets slung across their 
shoulders and in their hamH' crying Ungdya, Have bangles. 

' TIi 6 bangles of many kinds; arn sold sjnglo; aui vary in pxica 
from .Id. to £1 (J a»»ft -Es-lO) the-.dozen. ^ The names of tho chief ' 
sorfis are G/inhdlh aitaras, asnidnif hilm, clmiy c/ia7?y?a, dAlo^nibij 
dticha, gajrdj goUds, gandakt, gliaa, gulab, gulhhdr, liiroa, jaribiiU 
.jliirmi, kacliAain,, kdjli, kdnji, ' Mpiv, IciUhm, Ichula, dilimU 
kkttldmoiia,' kaldvdlar, uwrc/ittt, morpisi, ntofiu, motihdpm, ndgmodij 
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numngi, mirirat,parodn, 'phulguldb, pi roz, pistd. i, pida, raj vargi,rdshi, 
sdlnirha, soiieri, tiilshi, and vdlshet. Tlie bangles are put on the 
buyer’s wrists by the seller, and if a bangle breaks while the hawker 
' is putting ic on the loss is his. Women set great store on tight-fitting 
biucelets and some Kds^rs can work the hand in such a way as to 
force over them the most astonishingly small bracelets. Kdsar 
women and children help the men in their calling, making and 
selling bangles and putting them on the buyers’ wrists. These 
Kasars also make and sell copper and brass vessels. They are 
Brahmanic Hindus and have house images. Their family go'd is 
Khandoba and their chief goddess is Bhavani of Tuliapur. Their 
priests are Deccan Brdhmans. They make pilgrimages to Pandhar- 
pur, Jejuri, and sometimes to Benares. Mahdshivrdtrain February 
and the lunar elevenths' or ehddaslns of every month are their fast 
days. Their feasts arc Shiinga or Soli iu March-April, New Year’s 
Day or Oudi-pdJva in April, Hdg-pandimi or the Cobra’s Fifth in 
July, Gunash-chaturthi or Ganpati’s Fourth in August, Sasara in 
October, and Divdli in October- November. They have no spuitual 
teacher or guru,. When a Kasdr’s child sickens its parents set cooked 
rice, curds, an egg, redlead, a lemon, and needles on a bamboo 
basket ov padli, and wave the basket round tbe child’s face, and lay 
it at the street corner, a favomute spirit haunt. Or they wave a 
fowl round the sick child’s head and set the fowl free. They 
worship the goddess Satvdi on the fifth day after the birth of a 
child and name the child on the twelfth. They clip a boy’s hair 
between one and five, marry their girls before they are twelve, and 
their boys between twelve and twenty-four. Tboy burn their dead 
and mom'u ten days. They allow widow marriage, and practise 
polygamy;- polyandry is unknown. They have no headman and 
decide social disputes at meetings of the castemen. They send 
their children to school, keeping boys at school till they are twelve 
or thirteen and girls till they are married. They are steady class. 

Ka'ta'ris, or Tuimers, numbering thirty-six, are found in the 
sub-divisions of Poona and Junnar. They are like Alaratha Kunbis 
dark, strong, and middle-sized. They profess to be vege^rians and 
to avoid liquor, but many secretly eat flesh and drink. They dress 
like Brahmans and as a class are clean, orderly, hardworking, thritty, 
and hospitable. They are hereditary carvers and woocl-paimers, 
but some of them arc moneylenders and rich la^holdera. They 
worship all Brahmanic gods and keep the usual Hindu fests and 
feasts. They are Smdrt.9, and their family gods are BhavAni, 
Khandoba, and Makidev. Their priest is a Deshasth Brahmam 
Early marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, polya ^ 
is unknown, and widow marriage is forbidden on pain o ra 
caste. On tho fifth and twelfth days after the birth of a child the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped and the child is named on thetweit^. 
The mother’s impurity lasts ten days. The boys are pt 
sacred thread between eight and eleven and earned between fifteen 
and twenty-five. The girls are mamed between eight aud fifteen, 
and tho offer of marriage comes from the boy s parents. On a pi s 
coming of age she sits apart for three days and on the foci-th is 
bathed presented .with a new robe and bodice, and the castepeople 
B 310-44 
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aro leaaloil, Tho burn tlicli* Ucad and mourn ten dajd. In social 
matters, iltoy form a united community and scttlo disputes at their 
caste councils. 'L'iioy send their childruu to schools aud aro ready 
to tako advaut.ngo of uuy new openings. 

Khatris, or Wcavora, aro returned .as numbering 400 and ns found 
over tho whole district. They say they were originally Ksbalriyas 
wlio to avoid being slain by Parasburdni wore told by tho goddess 
Ilinghlj to asaitiuo tho uaiuo of Kbatris and to lake to wc.aving. 
'fhey cannot tell when aud whOneo they camo into tho district' ' 
They arc divided into Sotnvanshis, Surti3,aud tiuryavanshis, who do. 
not eat together or intermarry. The surnames of the Somvansbid, 
to whom tho following particulars belong, are Ohavhuu, Gopiil, 
Jliilro, Xhodc. TCho&anddr, Poviir, and Valuokar; people bearing 
tbo same snruamu do not intermarry. Their leading family stoclcs 
or galrue aro Bh:lvadv.lj, Jdinadgaui, Nitrad, Pnrdshar, Vulmik, and 
Yashishth; people having the same goh'a cannot iutorinarry, Tho 
names in common use among men are BdikrUlma, Pttndu, Bam* 
chaudra,audV"itlml; and among women Bhima, Lakshun, Tuka, aud 
Yamuua, They do not differ from Deshasth Bnihnuma iu foco, 
figure, or bearing. The speak Afaruthi but their homo tongao is a 
mixture of Manithi and Gujardti. hfost of them live in houses of 
tho better sort, mud and brick built, with one or two storeys and tiled 
roofs. Their houso goods include metal and curthou vessels, cots, 
boxes, blaukcts, carpets, itnd bedding. Thcjr staple food is millot, 
split pulse, vegetables, and a prcpanition of chillies or ilkhat. Thoy 
cat fish and tho flesh of shcop, goats,and fowls, auddriuk liquor. Both 
men and women dress like Deccan Brahmans. Thoy aro clean, neat, 
thrifty, sober, and hardworking. Thoy weave robes, waistcloths, and 
bodices. They sell tho robes at ‘is. to £5 (Ils.l2-o0), and waisl- 
clotbs and pitiinhars at £L 26. to £10 (Bs. ll-lOO), and oarn 10^. to 
£3 (Rs. 8-30) a mouth. Besides weaving they string on wire or' 
thread gems and pcsirls, mako fringes, threads for necklaces, tassels, 
netted work, and hand aud waist ornaments. Their women and 
children help them iu their calling. Thoy work from seven to 
twelve and again from two to six or seven. Thoy worship tho usual 
Brahmanio gods and goddesses and their family goddess is Bhavdni 
of Taljiipur. Their priests aro Doshosth Brahmans Avho officiate 
at their houses. They keep tho regular fasts and feasts and make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Kondaupur, Paudharpur, and 
Tuljdpur. On tho fifth day after tho birth of ti child some worship 
a grindstono and rolling-pin and others a clay horso with a rider. ' 
In front of tho horse aro placed iivo millet stems about six inches 
long wrapped in rags and the whole is worshipped by tho midmfo 
and offered sugared milk or khir and cakes or tdchya. Mvo to 
seven dough lamps are placed near it and outside tho mothePs room 
on either side of tho door aro drawn ink or coal figures whose brows 
aro daubed with redpowder. Those also aro worshipped. On tho 
twelfth day five married women ore asked to dine and the child is 
laid in tho cradlo and named. Female relations and friends mako 
presents of clothes to tho child nud thoy leave with a present of 
wheat and gram hoiled together and packets of botclnut and leaves. 
Thoy clip a hoy's hair when between one and five years old and gird 
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Liui witli tlio sacred thread Leforo ho is ten. They marry their girls 
boforo they arc eleven and their boys before they aro twenty-five. 
They burn their dead, and allow widow marriage and polygamy, hut 
not polyandry. They hold caste councils and send their boys to 
school. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Koshtis, or ‘Weavers, arc returned as numbering 2713 and as 
found over tho whole district except in Mtlval. They say they were 
BiiUimans who for refusing to give the Jain saint Parasnath a piece 
of cloth wore cursed and told they would become weavers and never 
prosper. They cannot tell when or whence they came, but say they 
have been in the district for tho last three generations. Their surnames 
aro Aviid, Bhiuiduri.Gorpi, Kamblo, and Phdse. Tho names in common 
ussO among men ai’O £andoba,Ghauashshum, Jankirfim, and Kh.andoji; 
and among women Bhima, Lakshmibai, Ritdha, and Rai. Their homo 
tongue is Mardthi. Their houses are like thoi-e of other middle-class 
Hindus except that they have unusually broad verandas. A weaver’s 
house can be known by the viag or pit for working tho pedals, and 
by pegs, called dhorjo and Jcliiiio, fixed in front of the house. Them 
house goods, besides one to three or four hand-looms, include earth 
and metal cooking vessels. Some look and dress like ^larrlthas 
and others like high-caste Hindus in Deccan Brdhman turbans and 
shoes; tho younger men wrap scarves round their heads. Like the 
men tho women ebess liko 31aratha or Dcccjin Brahman women in 
a full robe and bodice, and pass the skirt of tho robe back between 
tho foot and tuck it into tho waist behind. Their staple food 
includes millet bread, pulse, chillies, and vegetables, and occasion- 
ally rice, fish, and the fiesh of sheep, goats, and fowls. They aro 
forbidden country or foreign liquor on pain of a fine of Gd. to 2s. 
Cd. (Ho.J-l}), but tlioy smoko tobacco and hemp. They weave 
both cotton and silk robes and bodicecloths. Somo act as servants 
to weavers earning is. to 1 Os. (Rs. 2- 5) amonth. Boys begin to weave 
about fifteen. They become apprentices to weavers and in two or 
threo years are skilful workmen. Tho women help tho men by 
disentangling or clearing threads drawn over tho fimue or haiVt, by 
sizing or iif'ijni, by joining tho threads sundni, and sorting tho 
threads in the loom popati or vali. A Koshti earns Us. to £1 
(Ks.7-10) a month. Their busy season is from September to Juno 
or from Ashuti to Jijcshth. Daring the rains most of them do little 
weavinr*- and work in the fields. They suffer from the competition of 
Europo°and Bombay raiichine-raado goods and many of them aro in 
debt. They havo credit and borrow to meet birth, marriage, death, 
and other sijcci.al expenses at ono and a half to two per cent a month. 
They do not work on full-moons, no-moons, eclipses, JDasara m 
September-Oetober, or Duuli in Octobcr-Noveuiber. They worship 
the usual Hindu gods and goddesses and their family gods are 
the goddess Chavandeshvari of Bhalavni in 'Shohlpur, Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, and the goddess Bhavani of Tuljupur. Their family priest 
is a Deshasth Brahman who is highly respected. Their spiritual 
teacher, a Hatkar or Dlmngar by caste, lives at Kolhapur. They call 
him gum and ho is succeeded by one of his disciples. They keep 
tho ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, and their chief holiday is tho 
full-moon of tho month of Paxish or Decembor-January in honour of 
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the goadess Ohavandeshvaii On the’ fifth day after the^ birth of a 
child they place a silver image of Satvaionastonoslaborjrwte along 
■with sand, nd Calotropis gigantea leaves, and a lighted stone Tamp, 
•worship it with redlead, turmeric, and redpowder, and offer it boiled 
gram, cooked bread, pulse, and vegetables, Pive nninarried women 
ai-e feasted in honour of tho goddess, and, on the morning of the 
seventh day, the slab is removed and tho lying-in room cowdimgod 
and tho Cot washed. For ten da3's the mother remains impure. If 
tlio child is a girl she is named on the twelfth and if a boy on tho 
thirteenth. The child^s Lair is clipped for the first time on a lucky 
day when the child is four months to a year old, and pieces of < 
cocoa-kernel are sei ved.- They marry their boys between ten and 
twenty-five and their girls between five and eleven. Except in tho 
following particulars, their marriage customs are the same as those 
of Uccean Kunbis. Their marriage guardian or devah is the jujpane or 
joiner, a tool which -joins tho threads of two pieces of oloth, and the 
^anehjpallav$ or five leaves, of four figs Ficus roHgiosa, glomerata, 
indica, and infoctoria, and of the mango, which they tie to a post in 
the maiTiage hall. They marry their children standing in bamboo 
baskets in front of each other. The details of tho marriage ceremony, 
the giving away of tho bride, tho kindling of the sacrificial fire, and 
the bridegroom’s theft of one of the girl’s family gods, are the same 
as among Mardthi Kunbis. On the second day of the mairiage thpy 
cowdung a spot of ground and lay a metal plate on it. The plate is 
covered ■n'ith a second metal plate, and over the second plate is sot a 
water-pot full of cold water and within the neck of the pot are five 
betel leaves and a cocoanut. Into the pot comes tho goddess 
Ohavandeshvari and round her are arranged thii-tcen betel packets, 
each packotwiththirteenbetelleaves and an equal nnrabop of nut3,and 
one copper coin. The packets are set aside for tho following inon of 
distinction : The Kmnbh who spreads a blanket before tho goddess, 
the Ghdie who sits fast or ghat in front of the goddess, the Tdllcaf 
or metal cap beater, the Bivato or torch-holder, the lihaiiddri or 
offerer of turmeric powder or bhanddr, the Chavre or fly-scai’cr, tho 
Dhole or drum-beater, the Dkaval-shimhho or conch-blower, the 
Gpre or inconse-waver, the Kalasha or pot-setter, the Jhdde or 
sweeper, the Tdtpimieh who lays out tho two plates, and the Gupta 
or invisible. Each of these thirteen wdnhuris orhononrables, who is 
present, lakes a packet and tho packets of Ihoso who Liive not come 
are distributed .among tbo guests. In the evening tho boy and 
girl ride on horseback to JMdruti’s' temple and fi-om it aro taken 
to tho boy’s house. Eeforo entering the house cuids and rico aro 
waved round their heads and thrown away. When they enter the 
house the girl is given an old bodice ivith rice, wheat, and grains 
of pulse. She walks dropping tho groin as far as tho house gods, 
and tho boy's brother follows picking it up. Near.the gods eleven 
gram ..calces ovpuran-poUs are piled ono on the other, and near tho 
cakes are two brass wator-pots containing molasses and water in 
ono of which is a two-a»wa silver piece. Tho girl is asked to lift tho 
■w.iter-pot in which tho coin has been dropped. If sho succeeds it is 
■woll, but failure is considered ill-omoued. Noxt day tho inaiTiago 
- ceremony onds with a feast. Koshtis allow ehihl marriage and 
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polygamy, but forbid widow mamage. Wben a girl comes of age 
she is seated for four days by herself. On the morning of the 
fifth day she is bathed, dressed in a new robe and bodice, and her 
lap is filled with fire kinds of fi-nit and with betel-packets. A 
feast is given to near relations and the girPs parents present the 
boy and girl with now clothes. They either bury or bum the dead. 
The dead if a man or a widow is wrapt in a white sheet, and if a 
mai-ricd woman in a green sheet. The body is laid on the bier and 
carried to the burning ground. The other death ceremonies do not 
differ from those observed by Mardtha Kunbis. They have no 
headman and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school for a short time. They do not take 
to new pursuits, and are said to be a falling people. 

' Eumblia'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 7739 and as 
found over the whole district. They axe divided into hlardthas and 
Pardeshis who do not eat together or intermarry. The surnames of 
the Mardtha Kumbhdrs are Chavgule, Mhetre, Sasvadkar, TJrlekar, 
and Vagule; families bearing the same surname do not inter- 
maiTy. The names in common use among the men are Dagdu, 
Mhddu, Ndru, Eaoji, and Sambhn ; and among the women Dagdi, 
Janki, Kondai, Bai, and Vithai. They are Mardthas and look and 
speak like Marathi Eunbis. Their houses are the same as those 
of Mavathas and can be known by pieces of broken jars, heaps of 
nshes, and the wheel. Their staple food is millet but they eat fish and 
flesh and drinkhquor. The men wear the Mavdtha turban, waistclotli, 
and jacket j and the women the usual bodice and the full robe with 
the skirt drawu back between the feet. They are hardworking 
quiet and weJl-behaved. They make water-vessels called (jMgars 
derds and madkisj flower-pots called hundis, great grain jars 
called i dly a jis, and children's toys. These articles sell at Jd. to Is. 
(fi-8 as.). They make tiles and sell them at 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5), 
and bn’cks at 10s.' to 18s. (Bs.5-9) the thousand. They play on a 
tambourine at a Maratha's house on the thirteenth day after a 
death and .at a Brahman’s house after a mairiago, when they are 
asked to a feast and are given 6d. to4s. (Rs. :}-2). In religion 
they are the same as Marathds and their priests are Desliasth 
Brahmans. On the morning of tho fifth day after the birth 
of a child, a twig of the three-cornered prickly-pear or nivdimj 
is laid near each of the feet of the mother’s cot, and in the 
evening near the mother’s cot is placed a gi-indstone or pdta, 
and over it are laid the prickly pear or nivdiing, some river sand or 
vdlu, some river moss or lavhdla, and some pomegi’anate or ddlimb 
flowers, and the whole is worshipped by the midwife. A goat is 
killed, dressed, and eaten by the people of tho house and guests who 
are invited for the occasion. On the outer walls of the house near 
the front door some of the women trace seven black lines and 
worship them with flowers, red and scouted powders, and rice grains, 
and offer them wot gram and mutton. This ceremony costs 6s. to- 
£1 (Es. 3-10). The mother is considered unclean for eleven days. 
In the afternoon of the twelfth five pebbles are painted red, laid in 
tho street in front of -the house, and worshipped by tho mother 
with sandal, rice grains, rod and .scented powders, and flowers,' 
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fraukincenae aucl camplioi* are burnt, and Avbcat cakes, cooked rice, 
and ourds are offered at a cost of Is. to 2s. (Be; ^ - 1). From a 
montJi to six montlia later the goddess Ban-Satval is worshipped in 
waste or bush land, three to twelve miles from the house. Five 
pebbles are painted with redlead, laid in a line, and worshipped. 
Seven of each of the following articles aro offered, dates, cocoanuts, 
hetelnuts, almonds, turmeric roots, and plantains. A goat is killed 
before the live pebbles, dressed, cooked, and offered along with 
cooked rice wheat cakes and vegetables. They then dine and 
return home the ceremony costing 8s. to 16s. (Ea 4-8).‘> If tho 
child is under a vow its hair is clipped in front of the Bdn-goddess; 
if tho child is not the subject of a vow it is sliaved at home. The child, 
whether it is a hoy or a girl, is seated on the knee of its maternal 
uncle, and a few of its hairs are clipped by the unde himself, and the 
head is shaved by a barber who is given a.) and a cocoanut. 
Sometimes a goat is killed and a feast is held costing 4s. to 16s, 
(Rs. 2-8). They many their girls before they' are sixteen and their 
hoys up to twenty-five. The boy's father has to give the girl's father 
£1 to £10 (Rs. 10 - 100). When £1 to £3 (Ea. 10 - 30) are given tho 
girl’s father is expected to apply it to the girl's marriage expense 
only, and when £3 to £10 (Its. 30 • 100) are given he is expected to 
pay what is spent both at the boy's and at the girl's houses. Their 
asking or mdgni is tho same as the Maratha asking and costs 
them 6s. to £1 (Es. 3 - 10), They rub tho hoy and girl with turmeric 
threo to fivo days before the marriage. Their wedding guardian 
or devah is a wristlet of the creeping plant called mareta which 
grows by the sea side, the potter’s wooden patter or p7ia?, and a hop 
or hiddl. They make an earthon altar at the girl’s and pile twenty 
earthen pots and make a marriage porch both at tho boy’s and 
at the girl's. They marry their children standing in bamboo 
baskets spread with wheat. After the marriage comes the 
kanydddii or girl-giving, when the girl's father puts a iouy-anm 
piece on the girl’s outstretched hands and the boy’s father an eight- 
annapieco, and the girl’s mother pours water over them. The girl 
drops the contents of her hands into the boy's hands and he lets 
them fall into a metal plate, A cotton thread is passed ten times 
round the necks of both the hoy and the girl. It is cut into 
two equal parts and tied to the right vrriats of the boy and tho girl.. 
The sacrificial fire is kindled on the altar and fed with butter. The 
hems of both the boy's and the girl’s clothes aro knotted together, 
and after they have bowed to the house gods the knots are untied. 
The guests i*etire with betel packets and the day's proceedings 
aro over. On tho morning of tho second day, the boy and girl 
batho and are seated near each other, and the boy keeps standing 
in a water tub in his wet clothes uutii a now waistcloth is given 
him. In the evening the boy’s parents present the girl with 
ornaments, and the girl’s mother places on a high wooden stool a 
copper 'OP brass plate, a wooden rolliug-pin or Idtne, and a box 
with tooth-powder. She lifts tho stool over tho head of the girl’s 
father and mother and it becomes their property. A procession is 
formed and tho boy ' walk.s with his bride to her new homo 
accompanied by kiospcoplu and friends and music. Tho marriage 
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festivities end with a feast which costs tho boy’s father about 
£5 (Es, 50) and the girl’s father about £3 (Es.S0). The ceremony 
at a girl’s coming of age is the same as among ilardthas and 
costs 105.to £1 (Es. 5-10). They generally bum their dead, mourn 
them ten da,ys, and feast the caste on sweet cakes. They allow 
widow marriage and practise polygamy but not polyandry. They 
have a headman or Mhetrya who punishes breaches of caste rules 
by fines. The amount of the fine which seldom esceeds 2s. (Ee. 1) 
is spent on clarified butter served at a feast in any castcfellow’s 
house. They do not send their boys to school and ai-e poor. 

Iia>l£lieris, or Lac Bracelet Makers, are returned as numbering 
seventy-nine and as found only in Poona cily. Their former home 
seems to have been in Mai-war and they believe they came to Poona 
during the time of the Peshwas. They have no subdivisions and 
no surnames, and look and speak Eke Marwar Vfinis. They live in 
hired house^ with brick and mud walls and tiled roofs, and their 
staple food is millet and vegetables. They eat rice and wheat bread 
once a week, and are not put out of caste if they indulge in a glass of 
liquor or eat a dish of mutton or fish. They dress like Mdrwdr 
Vdnis and prepare lac bracelets for wholesale dealers by whom they 
are paid Jd. (^- a.) the hundred. They do not overlay glass bangles 
with lac. Some of them make bracelets on their own account and 
sell them at 6d. to lO^d. (4-7 as.) the hundred. Their women and 
their- children after the age of fifteen help in the work. They 
are Smdrts, and have house images of Bdldji, Bhavdui, Ganpati, 
and Earn. They have nothing like Satvdi worship on the fifth day 
after the birth of a child, and they name their children on any day 
between the ninth and the thirteenth. There is no feeling about 
ceremonial impurity and they touch tho mother and child at any time 
after birth. They marry their children at any age up to twenty or 
twenty-five, but a girl is generally married at or before she is sixteen 
and a boy before ho is twenty-four. They have no rite corresponding 
to the installation of the marriage guardian or devak ; they say if they 
have any guardian or devaJe it is the house image of the god Ganpati. 
Among them the asking or magni comes either from the boy’s or the 
girl’s house. When a bridegroom goes to the bride’s to be married 
the bride’s mother waves a cocoanut round his head and dashes it on 
the ground.' At tho marriage time, the boy and girl are seated on 
carpets in a line, the hems of their garments are tied together, and 
they hold each other’s hands. The priest kindles the sacrificial fire in 
front of them, repeats marriage verses, and at the end throws grains 
of rice over their heads, and they are husband and wife.^ Next day 
the bride’s lap is filled with fruit and she along with the bridegroom is 
taken to the boy’s house where n feast on the following day ends the 
ceremony. The Ldkheris bum their dead and mourn twelve days. 
On the third day they go to the burning ground, remove the ashes, 
and place cooked rice and curds on the spot for tho crows to eat. 
On the tenth day they again go to the burning ground and offer ten 
rice balls. On the twelfth day they place twelve earthen jars filled 
with water on the threshold of the front door of the house, worship 
them as they worship the house gods and oast them away. The 
death cc’'''’^'”i’es <■ feast on tho thirteenth day when the 
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cliii’f mourner is pro.<:cuU’(l with a now either by rclatioiis 

or ca*tofoIIows. They havo no heacltnan, ami they aetllo social 
iHsputej at imjctinjrs of tho wistemen. They boni tlidr boys to 
achoyl for u short time. Ttiey cotujiltitn that o£ late years their 
emit has fallen owing to tho choapness of bnitgles. Formerly 
whoa gluis b.-iuglea wore sohl at IJiC to 2i>/. (I- 1^ (W.) ctich lac 
hnicelcls were much sougiit .after. ISTow no oim c.srci to buy lac 
bntcclL't.H and miuiy l^klicris tiro chieily by lalmur. 

LohaTSi or Dl.icb.fiuttbsj are returned as niirnberiug 233 .and as 
fuuml tdl over the district. They nro divided into Ilariltlm and Puuclid! 
Ltiluirs who neither cat together nor interinarry. The Panehill 
Lohars do not ditlur from tho other PutiuhaU of whom nn account is 
given iitidor Jingurs. Tho Manitha Luhitrs atiy that tiioy canto to tho 
district during the Peshwa's .supremacy from Ahmadiingar, Bombay, 
Kl)ande.sli, and Shohipnr. 'I'heir surnames arc ilhnillco, (Jbavdn, 
Ijavli, Jviitnble, iVIalvadkar, Navugire, and Suryavanuhi. Persons 
bearing tho aamo surtumo do nob intormurry. Tho mimes in 
Commoiuiso among incti are Lakshman, Niinlyau, Narsii, Rdmku.sha, 
Yishuu and Vithii j and among women IvAshi, Lakshuuii, Radhn,aud 
llitimi. They look like Manlthds, being dark, strong mid regular- 
featured. Their homo touguu is ManUlii. Tho men wear tho top* 
knob and tho moustaciio and souietiiiies whjskers but never tho 
beard. Thu womoii tiu thu hair in a knot behind, and mark their 
brow with vedpoivdor. T'lwy live in uiidtUo*chi53 houses with walls of 
mud and tiled roofs wliich they hiro at l.y. to is. (Re. ]- J) a month. 
Thoir goods iucludo cnrtbcu vcssols nud they Invvo ncitlior catilo 
nor sorinints. Thoir working tools are tho hntadi or hammer worth 
Cd. to -is. (Rs. I -2), tho sdnJtsi or piucom worth Gd. to Is. (as.-t-S), fcUo 
poi/ar or carving tool worth ^ «««a, tho hiiifni or iilcSd. to Is. (as.2-8), 
tlio (u'rati or auvil worth ds, to lOs. (Rs. 2-o), thu hollows or hfuUa 
worth Is. to Gs. (l{s.i-3),tlic p/ain or bicdgc-huiniucr worth 2s. to -Is. 
(113.1-2), and tho ahiiujdda or anvil worth 10s. toX2 (Rs. 5-20). 
Thuir staple food is millet or wheat bread, split pulse, and vcgotnblos. 
They also eat rico and occasiouidly itsli and ilesh. TItoy drink to 
c.'cccss. Both men and women dresa liko j\larathna ; tho mou in a 
three-cornered turban, a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldcrclotb, 
and shoes ; and tho women in a. full ^Riratha robe and bodice, tho 
skirt of thu robo being pas-sed back betn'con tbo feot and tucked in 
at tho waist behind. They rub their brows with redpoi^der but do 
not wear false hair or deck thoir head with flowers. They' aro^ 
hardworking, but thriftless, quarrel.sonic, dirty, and drunken. They' 
work as blacksmitlis, make and mend tbo iron work of plouglis and 
carts, make brass-bound bo.xoSj and cn|)3 and saucers, plates, comont 
boxes, and .loohing-glass frames. They work from nioiming to 
ovoning and are not helped by thoir woniou. Thoir boys begin to 
learn at twelve nud are expert workers at twenty. When, learning tho 
craft they blow the bellows and bandlc such tools as they can manage 
to work and are paid lid, to Cd. (I— 1 m.) a day. They worship tho • 
ordinary Hindu gods and bavo liouso images of Khandoba, Bbavdui, 
Bahiroba, Mabddov, aud Ganpati. Thoir priests nro tho ordinary 
Doabnath Br&hmans, to whom they show great I'cspecb and whom 
they call to officiate at thoir houses during births, marriages, and 
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deaths. They keep the usual Brahiuanic fasts and feasts, and go on 
pilgrimage to Jejiiri, Kondanpnr, Alandi, and Pandharpur. B-xcept 
in the following particulars their customs do not differ from those of 
Mariithas, Their guardian or devah isthe hummer or kdtodL During 
the marriago ceremony the boy and girl ni*o made to stand face to 
fiice in bamboo baskets. When a girl comes of age she is fed on sweet 
dishes for fifteen days.and on the sixteenth her lap is filled with wheat 
and plantains and betel packets. When a Maratha Lohdr is on the 
point of death ho is seated on a blanket leaning against a wall, and 
is supported on both sides by near relations and tho name of Bdm 
is repeated in his ear. When ho is dead the body is laid on a bamboo 
bior and carried either to burning or to burial. They have no head- 
man and settle social disputes at mass meetings of adult castomen. 
They send their boys to school for a short time. They suffer from 
the competition of European hardware. Some have taken to day 
labour and to field work. 

Loua'ris, or Lime-bumors, are returned as numbering 885 and 
as found over the whole district. They say they have been in the 
district for more than a hundred years. They have no subdivisions. 
Their surnames are Dudaro, Dhavekar, Dhono, and Gito. People 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. They say they are 
Marathds, and cat and marry with them, and do not differ from 
them in appearanco, langnago, dwelling, food, or dress. They 
are cement-makers, husbandmen, and labourers. They buy lime 
nodules from Hadaps.ar, ^ahammadvddi, Phursangi, and Vadki at 
Is. Gd. to ?.8. (Re. 5-1) a cart. They burn tho nodules mixing them 
with charcoal and cowdung cakes in a cii’cular brick kiln which 
takes three to six days to bum. Their boys do not begin to help 
them till they are sixteen, as the work requires strength. Their 
religion is tho same as that of tho Mardthos and their priests aro 
Desliusth Brilbrnaus. E.xcopt that at tho timo of marriage tho boy 
and girl aro made to stand in bamboo baskets or shlptars, their 
customs are tho samo as Maratha customs. Their headman, who 
is called pdtil, settles social disputes at meetings of tho casteraeu • 
and with their consent. They send their boys to school. They 
complaiu tliat their calling is failing from the competition of well-to- 
do Pdrsis aud Brahmans and of ilTidrs and Mdngs. 

NTiro/lis, or Dyers, are returned as numbering 1C2 and as found 
in Khed, Poona, and Junnar, They say they came into tho district 
from Ahmadnngar sovonty-fivo or a hundred yenrs ago, _ Th®7 
divided into Ghilivant or Lingayat Nirulis and Maratha Niralis, who 
do not eat together or intermarry, Tho surnames of tho Mardtha 
Niralis, to whom the following porticulars belong, aro Qhongde, 
Kaluskar, Mdmdekar, Mhosalkar, Misal, Nakil, and Pdtiiskar.^ The 
names in common use among men are Bdldji, Bdpuji, Bhiva, Madhav, 
Maruti aud Vithal; and among women Bhima, Eadha, Rakma, Rama, 
Renuka, and Vithai. They are about tho middle height and are ' 
strono’ly made, and shave the face and tho head except the top- 
knot.” Their homo speech is Marathi. Most of thorn live in houses 
of the better sorb, two or inoro storeys high, with walls of brick . 
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and tiled roofs. Tlicir bouses contain metal cooking vcsselsj boxes^ 
crudlcs, cots, blnojcets, and bedding, t^nd earthen jars for preparing 
colours. They soinelimca keep a cow, but none keep servants either , 
to help in their calling or for house work. They are foud of 
pungent dishes. They oat fish and the fiesh of sheep, gontSj hares, 
dcor, and domestic fowls, and drink both country and foreign liguor. 
They smoke hemp flowers and tobacco and chow bctcumt and 
leaves. Their staple food is millet bre.rd, split pulse, vegetables 
and fish curry, and oveiy now and then rice. They give caste feasts 
on marriages and deaths, when sugar cakes and a preparation of 
molasbos or gulneni aro made. They dress either like Mardthds 
or BiTihmans. The men w'car a top-knot and moustache, but not 
whiskers or a beard. The wome'a dross io a full long robe 
and bodice, passing the skirt of the robe between tbo feet and 
tucking it behind and drawing the npper end over the bead. Their 
ornaments arc like Mardtba ornaments and aro not worth more than 
£10 (Bs. 100). They aro neat and dean, hardworking, honest, 
hospitable, and woll-behavod. In Poona all are dyers though in 
other districts most of them w'eave. Their women help by bringing 
water, pounding colours, and dyoing cloth. Their boys begin to 
work at sixteen, and are skilled workers at twenty, when they earn 
Sd. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. They hay dried safflower or hisumha 
at three to three and a half pounds the rupee, indigo or nil at two 
and n half to three pounds, sappan-wood or patang at five to six 
pounds inyrohaluns or hirdas at 8i.vteon pounds, alum or {«/{» 
at boven to eight pounds, green vitriol or hiidkas at four to five 
pounds, country alkali or mjikhar a,i sixteen pounds, and hmeor 
ehuna at .sixteen pounds. They dye clothes dark-red or t/(an;», 
blftok or kdk, vQso or gulibi, onion colour orpyan, a reddisb colour 
or abduMh «d or kmumbi, blusli or motiya, yellow or pioala, and 
Leen or hina. They dye both fleeting or heha and fa&t or paAo 
Lours They chai-go 2 j. (Re.l) for dyeing four pounds of thread 
TSs bhick and three pounds a fast black. They also dye yarns 
and vellow cbar™g 2s. (Re, 1) for throe to si.x pounds 
' weiffbt ' To dvo a turban rose they charge 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1 -2), red 2s. 
Tn it, Vrs 1-5) oLa-coloured Gd. to 2s. (Re. i- 1), reddish Is. to 

(Re 4-'l) wd yoLw 6d. to 2s. (Re.i-1). To dye a robe rose they 
/j 1 Os. [Re.ll. onion erreen yellow red white and 
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dough lamp. Oii tho tenth day the mother is purified and on the 
oloventh the child is cradled and named, when sweetmeats are 
served among friends and kinapeople. They marry their girls 
before they come of age, and thoir boys before they are twenty-five. 
They allow child and widow marriage and polygamy; polyandry is 
unknown. Wlien a Nirilli dies his body is covered with a white 
sheet and flowers are sprinkled over it. They do not cover the 
bodies of married women with a shroud but dress them in a yellow 
robe, and sprinkle turmeric and flowers over them. Pounded betel 
is laid in the dead mouth, and the body is carried to tho burning 
ground, where it is either burnt or buried. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school. They are a poor people, and com- 
plain that their calling suffers from tho competition of Enropcim 
dyes. Since tho fatniuo of 1876 and 1877 they say many people 
wear white instead of dyed cloth, or dye their turbans seldomer 
than before. 

Ota'ris, or Casters, ai‘o returned as numbering 109 and ns found 
in Bavoli, Bhimtliadi, llilval, Khed, Purandhar, and the city of 
Poona. They say they are Kshatriyas and that thoir origin is given 
in tho Padraapurun. They came into tho district about two hundred 
years ago from Sdtdra. They have no divisions. Their surnames 
are Aliir, Bedro, Dhnngar, Gotpdgar, Magnrghdt, and Mbadik. 
ilarringe between people with tho same surname is forbidden. 
Tho names in common uso amoug men are Bliagdji, Chingdpa, 
Ekniitli, Krishna, Bamji and Trimak ; and among women Chandra- 
bhnga, Konddbdi, Muktdbdi, and IJmitbiii. Otdris look liko culti- 
vating Marutbus and speak Mardthi. They live iu ordinary middle- 
class house's with mud walls aud tiled roofs, paying a monthly rout 
of Gd. to 2.‘(. (lie. 1-1). Thoir staple food is millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables including chillies of which they are very fond. 
They occasionally e.it rico and- iish, and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
hares, deer, and domestic fowls, and on Dnsara Day iu October they 
offer a goat to Ambabdi of Tuljdpur. It is tho cost not religious 
scruples that prevents them I’cgulnrly using animal food. They 
drink both country aud foreign liquor, smoko tobacco aud hemp, and 
some take opium. Liquor- drinking and smoking are said to bo 
on tho increase, Tho men wear a Mardtha tui’ban, waistcoat, coat, 
waistclotb, and shouldevcloth, and mark their brow with sandal. 
Tho women wear a bodice and tho full robe with the skirt passed 
back between tbo feet. They rub their brows with redpowder, 
but do not uso false hair or deck their hair with flowers. Their 
ornaments are cither of silver or of quconsmetal. They wear the 
nosering called nat/i, the bracelets called got, and tho anklets 
called yodris. They are hardworking but drunken, and their oliief 
calling is the making of tho quconsmetal toerings or jodvis which 
ai’O generally worn by lifardtha, Burud, Mbar, ond other low -class 
or poor women. A few of them make molten images of Bindugods. 
Their women help them in thoir calling, preparing earthen moulds 
or edehes, blowing tho bellows, and hawking the toe-rings. Boys 
begin to help at twelve or fourteen, and are ex]pert workers at" 
eighteen or twenty. The men hawk tho toe-rings or from door 
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to door and from riJlago to Tillage^ or sqnot about tie voadaWe, as 
they cannot afford to open regular shops. Their work is not conslant. ' 
and they have no regular hours. They rest on full-moons 'and no- 
' moons. They buy tho quccusmetal from coppersmiths or. Kdsdra at 
tlio rate of (it?, to 7^d. the pound (8 - 10 «s. the sher) and sell them to 
Trhnlesnlo dealers at Is. to l\s. the pound {Us. 1 to 1 J the shor). The 
retail prico of toe-rings otjodvis is Htf, to 3£?.(I-2 as.) a pair fora girl' ' ' 
and 3u!, to fid. (2-t as.) for a ^Yomas. They buy from Gujarat VAnis 
broken or modi brass, borax or savagi, charcoal, pewter ovjast,imi 
hathil or tin. Tho rates are, bomx lOAd. to Is. ltd, (7*9 os.) tho' 
pound, charcoal twenty to twenty-fivo pounds the rupee, pewter 
' four to six pounds the rupee, tin 2s. (Re, I) a pound, and old brass 
10. id, to Is. (7-8 ns.) a. -pound. They keep the mixture which 
Ihoy use secret. Tho details are said to bo a ponnd 'of old brass, 
onc-oighth of a pound of powter, and two tolds of tin. Their 
tools area hammer or hdtodi worth lid. to 8d. (1-2 ns.), pincers 
or sdndsi worth 3d. to Is. 3d. (2-10 as.), a file or Mms 9d. to 
Is, Cd. (6-12 as.), a rod or ddnda worth ']d. (i a.), and a file or 
reti worth about Is. (8 as.). They cariy about the toe-rings or 
joduis for sale hung ou au iron ring or leather band which holds 
about ninety-six ring^. Thoy are said to suffer from tho competition 
of ITanlthus and goldsmiths who have no gold or silver work. They 
consider themselves higher than Slmdras, and say they eat only _ 
from Brjlhmans> Lingdyats, and Gnjardt Vdnis. They cannot tell 
■whether they are Sbaira or Vaishnars. 2'boir family goddess is- 
Kdlkddovi of Poithan. Thoy have house images and worship 
Snhiroba, Bhaii^i, Bhavdni, Dhaudi, Jandi, Xhandoba, Mdruti, 
and Ndgji, Their family priests are the ordinary' Deshasth 
Brdliraans to whom thoy pay great respect. They make pilgrimages - 
to Alaudi, Jejuri, and Kondanpnr. Their fasts and feasts are 
Makarsaiikrdnt in December-January, Shivrdtra in January- 
Febmary, Boli in February - March, Gudipidva in March- April, 
JDasarain September-October, Bivdli in October-November, and the’ 
lunar elevenths or eJeddashis in June-July and October-November. 
When a child is bom its navel cord is out by the midwife 
who is paid 9d. to 2s. (Re, ^ - 1). The mother and child are 
bathed and the navel cord is laid in an mrthen jar, turmeric and 
redpowder are sprinkled over it, and the jar is buried somewhere 
in the house. For the first two days tho child is fed on honey and 
castor oil and the.mother on rice and butter. . ^ On^ the fifth red^ 
lines aro traced on a waU and under the lines is laid a stone slab 
or pata^ On tho slab are placed tho knife mth which the child’s ' 
navel cord was cut and rice pulse and cakes are offered, Ou the. 
evening of the twelfth day the child is named by the women - 
of the^house, and five to seven pebbles are laid in a row and; 
worshipped by the mother. The child is brought before tho pebbles 
as the representatives of the goddess Satvai and the mother begs > 
them to grant the child a long life. The naming ends by^ offering 
the CToddesa a dish of cakes or purati-poUs. The Lair-cHpping takes - 
place between the second and the twelfth yeai', when a dinner o'f, 
cakes or puran-polis is given. Betrothing or sdkiiarpuda the 'gift 
of a sugar-cake takes place a • gonple of weeks to a couple; or years. 
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before luarriagfl, the gfri ia presented with a robe and bodice. 
Iho boy uud tho girl are rubbed with turmeric at tbeir bouses 
or three dap before the marriago and a robe or pdlal and a 
giteu-colourcd bodice are presented to the girl. On the followinir 
day the marpige gods or deckdnjas are installed, when a eirciilar 
or (iitivii and a winnowing fan are worshipped 
pai the bouse gods. On the evening of the marriage day, «ie 
boy 13 seated on horseback, and, accompanied by kinspeoph 
and music, takes bis seat at the temple of Mdruti in the giirs 
vilbip Uis brother goes on to the girl's Jiouso and reports 
the bridegroom's arrival at the toraplo. The brother is giwn a 
turban, and the niou and women of the bride's house, with a suit 
of clothes for tho boy, go with him to ililrnti's temple. Tho 
boy 13 presented with the clothes, generally a turban and sash, 
and IS carried in procession to the girl's house. Before ho enters 
the marriage hall, an elderly woman waves a lemon or a cocoaiiiit 
round his head and dashes it on the ground. The boy is taken into 
the marriage hall and set facing the girl, a cloth is hold between 
them, tho Braliinnii priest repeats verses and throws rice over their 
heads, and they are liusbiind and wife. They are seated on tho 
altar and the sacrificial fire is lit and fed with butter and parched 
grain. A feast closes the day. On tho following day tho hoy goes 
to hi.s hou.so ^ oil horsoback with his brido in procession nccom- 
paniod by kiiispeoplo and music and a second fenst ends tho 
marriage. Wicn an Otari is on tho point of death, Gauges 
water or tho live cow-gifts are laid in his mouth and ho is 
told to repeat Ifain's name. In the dying man's name money is 
given iu charity to Bntliinau and other beggars. VTic-n ho is 
dead hot water is poured on the body, and ho is laid on a bier and 
can’iod to the burning ground on tho shoulders of four men. Tho 
chief mourner walks in front of tho bier holding a firc-pot. About 
half-way to the burning ground tho bier is set on tho ground, a 
copper coin is laid at tho roadside and covered with pebliles, and 
the be.arcr8 changing places carry tho body to tho burning ground, 
dip tho bir-r into a river or pond, and place tho body on tlio pile. 
Tho chief mourner walks thrico round the pile c,arrying an o.art]ien 
water-pot full of water, dashes it on tho ground, beats his month, 
and sets fire to tho pile. When tho body is burnt, tho mourners 
hathonnd go home. On tho third day they go to tho burning 
ground, taking tho five cow-gifts, threo earthen jars and a cako, 
and, throwing tho ashes into tho river or pond, put tho bonos in 
an earthen jar and bury them. After ten days' mourning tho bones 
aro allowed to romain buried, or they are thrown into water, or they 
are taken and buried at Benares, Nilsik, or somo other sacred spot. 
The chief mourner sprinkles tho five cow-gifts on tho spot wliero 
tho doceiL«ed was burnt, and sotting threo jars filled with water and 
bread for the deceased to cat, returns homo. They mourn ten days, 
and feast tho casto on tho twelfth or tliirtconth. Ono of tho nearest 
relations presents tho chiof monnior with a now turban. Ho puts 
on the turban, is taken to tho villago toraplo, bows to tbo god, and 
returns homo. Tho Otaris aro bound togetlior ns a body, and liavo 
ii headman called pdiil who settles social disputes in conaultatioii 
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with the members of the caste. They do not send their boys to' 
school nor take to new pursuits. As a class they are poor. . 

Fa'tharvatS, or Masons, are returned as numbering 309 and 
as found all over the district. Tlioy are divided into Mardtha; 
Kdmdthi, and Tclangi PilthaiTuts who do not eat togetlier or 
intermarry. The surnames of the Marathds are Ambekar, Bdrndik, 
Chdphe, Hinge, Ilolekar, Khage,. Liigad, Randevo, and Sfipej and 
families bearing tbe same sanmmes do not intermarry. The names 
in common use among men are Blidu, Shivba, Tukdidm, and Venna^ 
ndth; and among women Ghandrabbnga, Lakshmi, Saku, and 
Savitri. They are' dark middle-sized and strong. . The men wear 
tbe top-knot moustache and whisker.^ ' but not the beard. They^ 
speak Mardtlii and live in bouses with mud and brick walls and 
tiled roofs. They eat fish and fiesh and drink liquor, bnt not at 
their caste-feasts. Both men and women dress like Mardthds. 
They are clean, ha\-dwovking, frugal, orderly, and hospitiible.' 
They are stone-masons and carvers and make excellent images of 
gods and of animals, band-mills, grindstones, and rolling pins. 
Their hand-mills cost 1*. to 2k. (Re.4-1), grindstones IJd. to 4!it7. 
(1 -3 aa.), rolling pins to itZ. {-^-4 a.), and cups called kumlyas 
or dagadjids l^d. to 3d. (1-2 as.). As foreinou or medria they dmw" 
£l lOs. to £2 (lis.lo-20) a month, and ns day-workers Cd. to Is. 
(4-8 as.) a day. Their women do not help in their work, but boys 
of fifteen to twenty earn 14s. to 16s. .(Rs- 7-8) a month. They 
worship the usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, and their family 
gods are Khandoba of Jejuri-aud Kevis of Tuljdpnr and Khon'dau- 
piir. ' Their priests either belong to their own caste or are Desbasth 
Brdhmans. Tliey make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, and 
Pandbarpur, and their fasts and feasts are- the same as those of 
Hardtha Kunhis. They believe in sorcery, witclioraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. They 
worship the goddess Satvai on tbe fifth day after a child is bom, and 
name the child on the twelfth, the name being given by the paternal 
aunt. Before the child is two years old, it is laid on its maternal 
uncle’s knee and its hair is clipped. They gird their boys with the 
sacred thread at the time of marriage, and marry their girls before 
they are eleven and their boys before they are 'fifteen. Except that 
during the ceremony tbe hoy and the girl are each made to stand 
in. a bamboo basket their mairiage does not diSer from a Mardtba 
marriage. Th'ey allow •wido'w marriage, bnt never celebrate them 
except at night and in lonely places. The man and woman are 
eehted in. a dine on two high wooden stools, garlands are thrown 
round tlieir necks, and red and turmeric powder are rubbed on their 
brows. The hems of their garments are tied together and grains 
of rice are thrown over their heads, and they are married. They 
are deft together for the night and after a bath return to the 
husband’s honse. They ■ burn their dead, hold caste meetings, and 
are a steady class. 

Ba'llls are returned as numbering 377 and as found 
in Haveli, Bhimthadi, -Mival, Junnar, Khed, Inddpur Sinn- 
Purandhar, and Poona city and cantonment. They do not Imow 
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wliou and from whoro they camo into tlio district, but believe 
tliey were driven about two Iiuudrcd years ago by a fainiuo from 
iMohoI id Sholtlpur and Silsvad. They are divided into Rauls, 
Gositvis, and liastards or Aknrmuses, who do not cat together or 
mterniarry. 'I'Jieir surnames are Cbavdn, Chhatrabbuj, Gadiido, 
Lakho, Povdr, and Vaghidkor; and persona of the same surname 
can eat together but not intcrinnrrj'. The names in common uso 
among men are Jhihirumiih, Gopalnatb, and Vishvanutb ; and among 
women JJbdgirthi, Ganga, and I^drvati, Except that they all end in 
uiilh tlio names both of men and of women are the same as those 
of cjiltivatiug ilarathiis. They look and speak like ^faratlius. Their 
houses are like ordinary middle-class Hindu houses with walls of 
uuburnt bricks and riled roofs. Their rules and pnictico about food 
do not differ from tlio rules ami practice of cultivating Mariitlitis. 
They give dinners on the anniversaries or niind-dnys of their deceased 
nncestorSjOn A(i(7-jj(<iic/n((iiu Augu-^t.and on JDamra in October. They 
have of late taken to drinking capocially tboso in the city of Poona. 
Except a few Gosilvi Rauls the ineu all wear tho tO]>-kuot as well os 
the moustacbo and whiskers, and a few wear beards. The women 
tie their hair in a knot behind the head and rub redpowder on 
their brows ; they do uot wear false hair or deck their hair with 
ilowors. As the followers or panthis of Gorakhiuitb they ought to 
wear ochre-coloured clothes, but both men and women dress almost 
like .Muidthiis. Except that a few of the men wear brass or horn 
rings ill their cars, tlio men's and women's ornaments arc like 
thoso of Munltluis. Tho men wear the earrings called bhikhiUiii, 
tho armlet called kaih, iiiigor-riiigs or anijthids, and a waistcliain 
or fiuddura } and tho women wear in tho curs hiKjdijds and bdliaa, 
in the uoso the mth, on tho ucck tho. sari, fhuai, vajratik, and 
pidli or coin neckiuco, and on tho feet toe-rings or jovdis. They 
are hardworking hospituhlo orderly and dirty. They ax’o dealers iu 
grain and sellers of gunny bags, suiall tin boxes, and butclniit-cntters. 
They weave strips of coarse cloth and cot and trouser tape. Those 
who Imvo turneil Gosavis play and beg, weaving as they beg from 
door to door. Itduls also work in SuU's bouses ns weavers, some are 
racssongors iu Government oHices, and others are husbandmen and 
day labourers. Though not skilful weavers they make Cd. to 7J//. 
(•I- - 5 aa.) a day. As husbaudmen also they aro wanting iu skill. 
Tbcir women help in weeding and .sow’ing. They hold thoinsolvcs 
higher than any caste except Gujnrdt Viiuis, Lingiiyats, and 
Brdhmaus. Still tlioy eat from tho hands of ^fardthds and dino in 
their company, and aro cousidored cr|nal to or lower than Maruthds. 
They are religions and worship Slabadov, Mahddov's trident or 
trialiul, tho ling, tho dry gourd or puldr, and silver tdks or masks 
of Bahiroba, Devi, and Klinudobu. They havo house images of 
Buhiroba, Bliavdiii of Tuljdpur and Cbatui-shingi, Gorakhndtb, 
Kliandoba, and ilaobbaudraudtli, and of tho Ndth of Soiiuri in 
Sholdpur. They had formerly priests of their own caste, but they 
now oinploy ordiiuu'y Deab;i.stli Bnihinaus at tboir marrbigos, births, 
and deaths. They go on pilgriinngo to Pandlmrpur, Tulidpur, and 
Parli-vaiiandth in tho Nizam's countrv. They fast on Mahd-shivratra 
• in February, Hdni-navmi in April, Ashadlu clcudaijhi3_ or July lunar 
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elerenthSjOnfiAmoanoi’AugnatMondaySjOii .Gokid-ashtamim August, 
and on KddiM ekddashis or November elevenths. I'heii* holidays are • 
Moliin March, Qudi-pddva in April, Ndg-panchmi in August, jSsuesA- 
ehaturthi in September, Duisara in October, and Dimli in November.' 
Their spiritual teachers or gurus are Emndbdra .of Parali in the 
Nizam’s country and Bhivndthsdgar ' of Wdi in Sdtdra, Avho.ars 
succeeded by their sons or disciples. Except ^that they worship 
five dough lamps in honour of Pdchvi on the fifth day the ceremonies 
during the first five days after a birth are the same as those of 
Mardtha Kunbis. For seven days they consider the mother unclean. 
When after a bath she has become pure, turmeric figures are dnivm 
on the wall of the lying-in room and. worshipped by the mother; 
and sweet cakes or puran-polis are offered. On the twelfth 
day, the mother, taking the child in her arms, goes ont.of the house 
near the road, lays seven pebbles in a line and worships them with . 
red scented and turmeric powder, lays flowers on them, burns ’ 
frankincense before them, and offers them sweet cakes or puran-poUs. - 
In the evening the married womhn of the caste meet at the mother's 
house, and present the child with a cap and the mother with plantains ’ 
and betel packets. The child is laid in the cradle and given a nanio __ 
chosen by the Brahmnn priest. Sugar and betel packets are served 
and the guests withdraw. The jdval- or huir-ontting .comes 
when the child is two years old. They marry their girls between - 
six and twelve and their- boys between twelve and .twenty-four. 
Betrothal takes place a fortnight to a couple of years before.^ 
marriage, when the girl is presented with a packet of sugar and a^ 
robe and bodice. Two to four days before the wedding, the boy is 
rubbed with turmeric at his, house, and what remains is sent to 
the girl with a green robe and bodice and a obaplet of flowers 
or munddvUs. Her body is rubbed with turmeric, she is dressed in- 
'the robe and bodice, and the flower chaplet is bound on her brow. 
Next day a goat is killed and a feast held in honour of the fiimily 
guai'dian ovdevak, which consists of mango, rui Galotropis gigauteo, . 
.and saundad Prosopis spicegera leaves. On the marriage day ' 
the hoy is dressed iu new clothes, seated on horseback, and carried 
in procession Jo Maruti’s temple and is there presented with a now 
turban .and sash. From the temple he is taken to the girl's house 
and a marriage ornament is bound to his brow. At the girl's honso 
before be dismounts a man’ied.woman waves a piece of bread round 
his face and throws it on one side. The boy. is Jed into the 
Aouse by the girl’s father or some other near relation of the girl's 
^,, 1 ^ ia -made to stand on a low wooden stool in front of the girl, 
a cloth is held between them, and while Brahmans repeat tbo 
marriage verses or viangaldshtaks, the musicians play, and, when ' 
priests have finished the wedding verses, grains of rice are thro wnoror 
the boy’s and girl's beads, the cloth is palled on one side, and the 
boy and girl are husband and wife. They are seated near each other 
on the (dtar, the sacrificial fire is lit, the hems of their garments 
are Tcuotted together, and they bow before the house gods. A 
•feast is held in the evening. - Next day, after the exchange of clothejs 
•between the two houses and the handing over of the girl to the boy's 
■parents with prayers to, treat the girl with kindness, the 'boy walks 
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Ml procession with llio ffivl to Lis house, nud a cnsto foasfc ends tlie 
luurriajje. When a girl comes of ago sho is kept by hcrsolf for 
tlireo day.s. On the morning of tho fourth day sho is bathed and 
presonlod with a robu and bodice, and her lap is filled with wheat 
and a eoooanut;. 'I'lm boy is presented with a turban and a shouldor- 
cloth or ulidtt, aud tho ceremony cuds with a feast, to near relations. 
When a lUuI is on tho point of dcjitli a fow drop.s of Ganges water 
and cow'.s urine are poured into his mouth. Whoa ho dies lie is 
seated in a bamhoo fruiuo or viahhar aud carried oji tho shoulders 
of four men, with a Haul blowing a concli-sbcll in front. At tho 
burial ground an arched tbrec-cornered bole is dug four feet in 
diameter and four feet deup and tho body is seated in the hole with 
its fiico to the mist. 'I’lio chief mourner pours a little water from 
a conch-shell into its month. Salt is heaped over tho body and the 
gnivo is filled ^nth earth and a mound raised over it. An eldor 
siand.s over tho mound and repeats tho following verses : ‘ Oh 
^fotlier Eartli, uo make this body over to-thco iu jireseaco of tho 
gods Hrabma aud Yisbmi, who are our witnesses. Du thou protect 
it. Ob God Shiv, tvo worship thy feet with rovoronco.’^ While 
ho is repeating those versos tho rest of the mouruors stand with 
handfuls of dust, and os soon iis tho last word is ropeatod throw 
tho dust on the mound. 'L'lioy return homo, rub ashes on their 
brows, aud are pure. They observe uo mourniug. On tho morning 
of the third day, they go to tho burial ground and offer tho dead 
cooked rice and wvkos. On tho eleventh night a liower g.arlaud is 
hung fi'om a beam of tho iiousu and under tho gnrlaud is placed a 
water-pot or tdinhiju, iv dough lamp with butter in it is set close by, 
and a gmit i.s oifered. Tho spirit of tho deceased cumes into one of 
bis kinsmen, and tells wlmt his wishes are, and how ho eamo by his 
death. After tho spirit of tho deceasud has left him tho possessed 
person lies senseless on tho ground, and tho housc-pcopio say the 
dead liiU 3 reached tho gales of heaven. Thu curomony ends with a 
femst. 'I'liey allow cliild and widow inarri.ago and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. Thoy have a casto council and settle social disputes 
at ja.'i .«3 meetings of tho cnsto. They sond their boys to school till 
they learn to road and write. They aro a steady oliiss* 

Sa'lis, or Weavers, returned a.s uumbering 3802, aro found iu all 
largo towns. They aro of two divisions .ManUha Siilis aud Padma 
yails who neither cat togothor nor intermarry. Tho ilarutha Sdlis 
look like ManUbils, and as a class aro dark, strong, and woll-huilt. 
Tho men shavo tho head except tho top-knot, and tho fiico except 
tho oyobrow.s, momstneho, aud whiskers. Thoy live in middlo-class 
hoiinos oao or two storeys higlt with brick ivalls and tiled roofs. 
Tlioir boa.so goods iiicludo boxc.s, cradles, cots, mats, carpets, 
blankets, nud metal and earthen vossola. A fow of tho well-to-do 
have honso servants nud own cattle and pot animals. They aro 
modorato catoiy aud good cooks. They aro fond of hot dishes, and 
thoir staplo food is pulso, Indian millet bread, and fish curry. They 
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hatho regularly before their moi'uing meal and offer food to their 
gods before they sit to ent. They hare sweet cakes of wheat floor 
and mutton on holidays^ and when they can afford it freely eat the 
flesh of goats, poultry, and fisL They, are excessively fond of 
liquor, smoke opium hemp and tobacco, and drink bMiig. The 
men usually wear a W'aistcloth, a,shouldercIotb,‘a coat or a shirt < 
called handi, a Marutha turban, and a pair of shoes or sandals. The 
women plait their hair into braids but wear neither flowers nor faUe 
hair. They wear a robe hanging from the waist to the ankles 
with the sicirt passed back between the feet, and a bodice with 
short sleeves and a back. . Both men and women have a store of 
clothes for holiday wear. They are not fond of gay colours. Their 
ornaments are like Mardtha ornaments, the nosering called nnt/i, the 
wristlets called got, the lucky necklace or mangalautra, and the toe- 
rings called jodoia. The men wear the earrings called bhtkbdli and 
finger rings. Sdlia as a class are dirty, orderly, honest, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable. Their chief and hereditary calling is 
weaving cotton clothes. They buy cotton and silk yarn from yarn- 
dealing Mdrwai'is in the Poona market and weave them into 
waistebths, shouldorcloths, and robes. The women do us much work 
as the men. They airange thread in the warp, size the warp, and 
arrange the warp threads and the silk edges. Their earnings vary 
from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month. Though to some extent he 
.profits by the cheapness of yarn, English and Bombay cloth press 
the hand-Joom weaver hard and leave him little margin of profit. 
The demand is brisk during the fair season and dull in the rains. 
Daring.the fair season they work from morning to evening with only 
a very short rest. They close their shops on the amdvdsya or no-moon 
of. every month, on sun or moon eclipses, and during the Divali in 
October-November. They rank themselves with Mardthds and 
never eat from Mhdrs or other low castes, A family of five spends 
16s. to£14s. (Rs.8-12) a month on food and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) 
a yedr on clothes. Sdlis as a class ai’e religious. Their family deities 
are Bhavani, Bahiroha, Jogdi, Khandoba, Mabddev, Narsoba, and 
Satvdij they 'also worship aU village local and boundaiy gods. 
Their priest is a Brahman whom they greatly respect and who is 
asked to officiate at all their ceremonies. Their chief places of 
pilgrimage are Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpnr, and they keep 
the usu^ Brahmanic holidays and fasts. Tbeir religious teacher 
is a ■mn.n of their own caste who lives at Benares and visits them 
once or twice a year. When he comes all the members of the caste 
contribute to feed him and present him with money. T.'he teacher's 
post is elective and is given to one of the last priest’s disciples soon 
after his death. They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. 
When a person is possessed the seer or devriahi is called. He 
visits the sick, burns frankincense before him, and waves fi'uit or a 
cook about him. . Vows are made to the family gods and when the 
sick recovers goats are slaughtered before them. Ohild-mairiaga 
widow-marriage and polygamy ore allowed and practised ; polyandry 
is unknown. Women go to their parents to be confined. A 
midwife is called in and a pit or mori is dug for the bath-water. 
The midwife pours cold water on the chUd as soon as it is horn and 
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cuts ite Bwel cord wluoli is put m an eartlien pot and tnried near 
tho pit. Both mother and child are bathed in warm water and laid 
on a cot. 1 ho mother is fed on rice and clarified butter and for three 
days tho cluld 13 inade to suck one end of a rag whose other end I'esta 
in a cup of water and molasses. From tho fourth day tho mother 
begins to suckle tho child. On the fifth a stone slab is placed near ^ 
tho bath-pit or tnori. A handful of rice is placed on the slab and 
on the rice a silver imago of Satvai is set, and .about the imago are 
scattered gi'ains of sand, some pieces of prickly-pear or nioduna, 
some jujube tree or bor branches, and catechu and myrrh. A piece 
of squeezed siigarcauo is placed at each corner of tho stone slab, and 
before the slab the midwife lays turmeric powder, vermilion, sandal- 
pasto, and lloivors.^ Prankinconso is burnt before the goddess, and 
stuffed cakes or Icdnavales, rice, and curds are laid before her. A 
rell of betel leaves, copper coin, sandnl-posto, flowers, and food are laid 
in front of tho imago. Five married girls are asked to dine and 
the women of the house keep awake all night. Tho impurity caused 
by a birth lasts ten days. A girl is named on tho twelfth day and 
a boy on the thirteenth. On tho twelfth out of doors five stones 
are rubbed with redlead .and sandal-paste, flowers are dropped over 
‘them, and stuffed cakes and rico mixed with curds are laid before 
them, and married women are feasted. In tho evening the married 
women name and cradle tho child and after receiving boiled gram 
•or ghnyam, packets of sugar, aud rolls of betel leaves, they return 
to their homes. The mother puts on now glass bangles and is 
alloived to perform hor u.sual house work. Tho birth charges vary 
from 8i. to 10s. (Rs. 4.5}. Tho hair both of boys and of girls is 
cut for tbo first time betwoou the sixth month and the end of 
the third year. Tlio maternal nncio of the child is seated on a 
' low jtool covered with a piece of cloth and placed on a square 
marked with lines of rico^lour. Tho child sits on his lap and tho 
village barber sbavoa tho child’s head except a tuft on tho crown. 
Married women are asked to dine and tho barber is presented! with 
a piece of cloth, a roll of betel leaves, and a copper coin. The child 
is bathed and dressed in a now suit of clothes ; a goat is slaughtered, 
and friends aad relations are feasted. The ceremony costs 4s, to 6s. 
(Iis.2-3). Boys aro married between seven aud twenty and girls 
between five and twelve. Tho offer of nmrriago comes from tho 
boy’s father. If the girl’s father approves, tho boy’s father visits 
tho girl’s house with music aud a baud of friends. He presents - 
tho girl with a green robe and bodice, marks her brow with 
vermilion, aud givos her a packet of sugar. Betel is served and tho 
boy’s father and his friends retire. Tho turinorio jiasto is first 
nibbed on tho bridegroom and then sent to tho bride with a green 
robe and' bodico. A day or two after a piece of rope used in working 
the loom, a stone lamp, and talchis or oil-cakes aro taken to Maruti’s 
temple with music and a company of friends. Flowers aro sprinkled 
oyer tho god and cakes are laid before him. The loom-rope, tho 
stone lamp, and tho rico cake are taken, and they go homo and tie 
them to a post in the booth. Those articles are the marriage 
guardian or devak. A marriage altar or bahulc is raised in a corner 
of tho bride’s booth and earthen pots are set about it. Tho bride- • 
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pot full of water, and starting from the feet of the dead begins to 
walk round the pile. A man follows him and at the end of each 
turn pierces a hole in the pitcher. When he has made three turns 
the chief mourner throws the pitcher over his shoulder, cries aloud, 
and strikes his mouth with the back of his hands. The party bathe 
and return to the house of the dead to look at the lamp which has-* 
boon lighted on the spot where the spirit left the body. On the 
second or third day the chief mourner makes ready three barlev 
cakes called satus, and, with sandal-powder flowers and a water-pot, 
sets them in a winnowing fan and wth a party of friends goes to the 
burial place. Ho gathers the ashes of the dead into a blanket, 
bathos, and pours water over the spot where the body was burnt. 
Sandal-powder, vermilion, and flowers are thrown on the spot and 
tho barley cakes are laid, one where the feet were, one where the 
head, was, and the third at tho resting place or visdvydehi jdija. All 
bathe and return home. The impurity lasts ten days. On the 
elovonth day ten wheat-flour balls or pinds are made and worshipped 
with flowers and rice grains, frankincense is burnt before them, and 
the chief mouinor bo\y8 down to them. Of the ten balls nine are 
thrown into the river or stream and the tenth is offered to the crows. 
When a crow touches the ball tho men bathe and return home. On 
any day between the eleventh and the thirteenth the men of the 
caste are ashed to dine at tho house of mourning and one of his 
kinspooplo presents the chief mourner with a turban. The death is 
marked by a ahrdddh or mind-rite, and the dead is also remembered 
during the mahdlaya pakaha or All Souls’ fortnight in dark 
Ehddrapad or September on tho day which coiTOsponds to the day on 
which be died. The death charges vary from £1 to £2 (Its. 10 - 20). 
Sdlis are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at meetings of adult castemen. Preaches of caste 
discipline are punished with flnes vaiying from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1 -5), 
and the amount collected is spent in caste feasts. Many sot caste 
decrees at defianco and havo to.be brought to order by terif^orniy 
loss of caste or other serious punishment. They send their children 
to school and' keep them at school till they are able to read and 
Avrite. They do not take to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Sangars, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 809 and as 
found over the whole district except in Haveli and J unnar. They 
say they know nothing of their origin except that they believe they 
wore once LingAyats and Avero degraded because they took to fish 
and flesh-eatiug and to drinking liquor. Their surnames are 
Ohangle, Dhobale, Gajare, Gujare, flingle, Knohare, and Raut, and ■ 
families bearing the same surname do not intermarry. The names 
in common use among men are Amrita, BAbnji, Jaloji, Melojji 
Bdoji, and Sadhu ; and among women GangabAi, GujAbai, EamAbAi, 
Saibai, and Baku. They look like hlarAthAs and are dark, strong, 
and middle-sized. The men Avear the top-knot moustache and 
whiskers, but not the beard. The women tie tho hair in a knot at 
the back of the head j they do not wear false hair or deck their, 
heads Avith flowers. They speak MarAthi and live in houses Avith mud 
and brick walls and tiled roofs.- Their house goods include metal 
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and eartliou vessels, cots, boxes, and blankets. The men ^resslika 
JTavilthiis in a waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and shoes ; and the ^ 
women in a short-sleeved and backed Isodice and a robe hanging like 
a petticoat. Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, but 
■when they can afford it they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, 
They are dirty, but hardworking, frugal, and orderly. Ail ears ' 
their liidng by blankot*weaving. They work from six to twelve and 
again from two to lamplight. Their women help in cleaning and . 
spinning the wool and in arranging the warp. A family of five spends ; 
14s. to £l 4s. (Be. 7-12) a month on food, and about £1 lOi, 
(Bs.ld) a year on clothes. A house costs £10 to £50 (fis. 100-500) 
to build. A birth costa 2s. to 10s. (Bs. l-5},'amarn‘age £2 lOs. 
to £10 (Bs. 23 - 100), and a death £2 to 42 10s. (Rs. 20 - 25). 
They worship the usual Brdhmanic and local gods and goddesses. 
Their family deities are Bliavdni of Tuljiipur, Jandi and Jbtiba ot 
Batnhgirl, and Xhandoba of Jejuri. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brdbmans who officiate at their marriages. They make pilgrimages 
to Alaiidi, Jejuri, Pandharpnr, and Batndgiri, and their fasts and. 
feasts 'are the same ns those of Mardthds. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky, and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. Their religious guides are Jongams whom they call 
to officiate at deaths and give a money present. They worship the 
goddess Satvui on the fifth day after a child is born and name the 
child on the twolfth, when two married men are asked to dine. 
Their mnrringo rites are generally the same as the Slardtha rTtes. 
They allow child and widow marriage. They bury their dead and ' 
mourn them three days, with rites like those of the Iiingdyats. 

' They hold c^te councils, and send their boys to school for a short 
time. As a class they are poor. 

Suita 'nkars, also called Alitkers or Tanners, are returned as 
numbering eighty-nine and as found only in the city and cantonment 
of Po^a. Tlioy say the founder of their caste ^va8 Dharinrd,] the 
eldest of the PAndav brothers, and that they came from Nagar in 
Mdrwdr about two hundred years ago to earn a living. They have 
no subdivisions and their surnames are Butele, Gbiivade, Chavan, 
Ebas, Ndgar, Pohade, Sakune, Sambre, and Tepjin ; persons bearing 
the same surname eat together but do not intermarry. The names ia 
common use among men are Ambnrsiug, Bhavdnsing, Beoji, Pandit, 
Bnprdm, Baldima, and Sagan; and among women Hema, Kesar, 
Punaya, T'ulsba, Sundar, and Zuma. They speak Hindustani with a 
mixture of jUarwdri.* They are tall and strong with a lively e.xpres- 
sion and look like Pardeshis.or northerners. They live in houses one 
or two storeys high with mnd and brick walls and tiled roofs and , 
keep cows and goats. Their staple food is millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and occasionally rice. They also eat fish and the flesh 
of goats, sheep, and fowls. They do not eat the hare, deer, or wild 
hog.. Their holiday dishes ai-e a mixture of wheat butter and 
sugar or molasses ■which is called shirapuri, and sugared milk or 
Ithir. They killa goat on Dasaxa Day iu October and when they 


* JFor come hero they say athini, for you for take this yo lx, for ho 

speaks yt Me(Ae, and for ho has sent fqr you ye thane iuldi/dehhe. 
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recover from an attack of small-pox. They take opium, drink both 
country and foreign liquor except date-palm juice or ahindi, and 
smoko tobacco and hemp. Their fondness for drink is said to be 
increasing. The men wear the topknot, moustache,, and whiskers, and 
a few wear beards. Their clothes are a waistclotlj, sliouldercloth, 
turban, coat, and waistcoat. The women wear a bodice and the 
robe like a petticoat without drawing the skirt back between the feet. 
They do not wear false hair or dock their hair with flowers. Their 
favourite colours are yellow and red. They keep specially good 
clothes worth £2 to £2 10s.(Rs.20-2o) in store for holiday use and 
for marriages and other groat family occasions. The women wear 
round the neck a garauli of three or a panclimnni of five gold 
beads worth about 10s. (Rs. 5), on the wrists silver knngntjaa and 
gots worth 8s. to IGs. (Rs. 4-8), and on the toes silver hichves worth 
8(J. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8). Their chief calling is tanning hides which 
they b>\y from neighbouring villages and after tanning sell them to 
Chambhars and Bohoras. In tanning they use the red lao dye, 
matki or math a kind of bean, salt, and the bark of the taroad tree. 
'They do not like to say what those articles cost or to tell how the 
colour is prepared. 'Their appliances are earthen vessels or kttndyas 
for steeping the hides worth 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5), and an iron 
scraper called shipa or chhurpa worth l^d. to OJ. (1-6 as.) with 
which they free the liides from hair. 'The women and children do 
not help in their work, and the work is at a stand during the rains. 
During the dry season they work from early morning to five in 
the evening. 'They generally work with their own hands. If they 
employ labourers they pay the workmen 6d. to 7 id. (4-5 ns.) a day. 
Their family deities are Babiroba of Nngar in Marwilr and tho 
goddess AmbilbhavAni of 'ruljdpnr. An ordinary Mariltha Brahman 
generally a Dcsimsth is their priest, and conducts their birth, 
marriage, and death coroinonies. 'They have no house images but 
they bow before all Brdhmanic gods and goddesses. 'Tlioy observe 
the usual Brilhmanic fasts and feasts, but tlieir chief days aro 
2[ahusliicrdtni and Vasnnt-panehmi in February, Hull in March, 
Giidi-pudva in April, Ashudhi ehidashis in July, Bdkhi-paiirnima 
in August, Hasara in October, and Divdli and Kdrtiki ckddushis 
in November. 'They say that they do not believe in wifehemft, 
soothsaying, or sorcery. 'Their wives and children are sometimes 
attacked by evil spirits, and to drive out tho spirit knowing mon 
or juntas aro consulted. An offering is made of cooked rice, a 
fowl, or an egg, and a piece of bread with somo pot-herbs and tho 
evil spirit goes. 'Their customs aro tho same as those of Pardeshi 
leather- workers. 'They burn their dead, and allow child-mni’nago 
, widow-marriage and polygamy, but not 2 ’olyftiidry.^ 'They have a 
headman styled ehaudhdri who settles their social disputes in 
consultation with the men of tho caste. 'They send their boys to 
school for a short time. 'They do not take to now pursuits, and 
aro a poor people. 

Shimpis, or 'Tailors, aro returned ns numbering 8880 and as 
found over tho whole district. They aro divided into Chatur 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Mariitha Shimpis, Ndmdoy Shimpis, 
Pancham Shimpis, Shrjivak Shimpisj and Shotvdl Shimpis, who 
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neither eat together nor jotermarry. The following partiealan 
- apply to the ShriCvak or Jain ShnnpisA They believe they came' “ 
into the district npwurda of a hundred years ago from SholnpuTf 
They^ have no surnamea. The naincs-in common use among men 
aro Anna^ Anantril}, Netninath, Biimlakshmnn, Shambhavamdtli, 
Shrmtinuth, and Tulsiram; and among women Bhimab<ii, JinaMi,, 
Laksbmi, Pddmnvati, and Raidrnati. Their borne tongue ia ISiaikhl 
Their bouses are like those of other middle-class Hindn's with walls 
of brick and til^ roofs. Their chief house goods are metol tmii 
earthen cooking and drinking vessels. They are strict vegetarians, 
tBeir staple food consisting of a millet, pnlse/and vegetables. A 
family of live spends Ids. to 10s. (Es. S-15) amonth on food. They 

never dine after dark and do not eat radishes, onions, garlic,’ sweet 
potatoes, assafeetida, honey, or clarified butter out of shin Jars, 
The men dress like Mardidius and the ivomcn do not deck their 
Lair with flowers. The women wear the earrings called bugdias 
worth £l to £1 4s. (Rs.dO-12), the nose-ring called n'ath worth 
£1 (Hs. 10), the necklaces called mangalsuira worth. 4s. to lOr. 
(113.2-5) and no Jratifcs worth 14s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 7-15), and the 
toe-rings called jodvis worth 10s. to £1 (Ks. 5-10) and viravhjas 
worth 4s. to 6s. (E3.2-3). They are tailors, cloth-sellers, sweetmeat- 
makers, and shop-boys, earning 10s. to £1 {lls.5-10) a month. 
A birth costs 4s. to 16s. (Bs. 2 -8), a boy’s marriage £5 to £10 
(E 3 . 5 O-IOO), and a girl’s £I to £2 10s, (Bs. 10-25),. a girl’s coming 
of ago £1 (Rfl. 1 0), and a death £1 to £1 lOs; (Bs. J 0- 16). They are 
Jains by religion worshipping the twenty-four Jain saints or 
TirthanbJrs, and assort that they worship no Brdbmanic gods or 
goddesses except Baldji Their priests belong to their own caste. 
The midwife is either a Shravak Shimpi or a Maiiltha; after a' birth 
if the midwife is a Shimpi she gets glass bangles, if a Mardtba 
she gets Is. to 2s. (Be. 4-1) in cash. The navel cord is put in an 
earthen jar and buried somewhere in the house. On the fifth day 
after a birth they place a stone slab or pdta in the mother’s room. 
On the slab they lay the knife with which the child’s navel cord, was 
cut, a gold or silver mask or idle of the goddess SaCvdi, and anrinkpot, 
paper*, and pen. The whole is' worshipped and cooked food is offered 
to it. They consider the mother impure either for twelve days if* 
the child was a hoy or for forty days if the child was a girl. At the 
end of^this time they name the child, the name being given by the 
child’s paternal aunt. At some time in the life ot a boy between his 
fifth month .and his fifth year his hair is clipped with scissors and 
five married women are feasted. Their boys are girt with the thread 
before they are ten. In the morning before a thread-girding the 
priest bathes the image of- Pdrasndth with curds, milk, honey, sugar, 
and clarified butter, lays over the image the sacred thread to be worn 
by the hoy, and repeats sacred verses. A metal pot filled with water, 
and with five hetelnuts and a cocoanut in the mouth of it is 
worshipped, and the water from the pot and that with which the 
image ot Pdrasndth was washed is 'sprinkled over the boy’s body. 
His brow is marked with sandal, and the sacred thread is fastened 
round his neck,* ^Erom this time he becomes a Jaia, and is strictly 
forbidden to 'eat after lamplight in jcase he should cause loss of 
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lusccii lifo. They, ninrry their girJs before thoy come of age, and 
tlioir boys before they are twenty-five. Tliey first rub turmeric 
'i on the girl’s body ami afterwards on the boy's. At both the boy’s 
■ . and the girl’s houses Purasuiith’s iinn^c is bathed witli milk; curds, 
honey, butter, and sugar, and worshipped, 'rho boy starts for the 
girl's on horseback, and waits at Parasuath’s temple in her village. 
The girl's father goes to the boy and gives him a turban, and h^s 
before the god a packet of botolnut and leaves, and the boy starts 
.1 for the girl's house. Before entering tho house tlio girl’s relations 
3 wave over his head cooked rice, curds, and a cocoanut, and throw 
; them away. Tlio boy and girl are married standing faco to face 
1 on low wooden stools j turmeric roots are tied with a piece of yellow 
\ thread to the left wrist of the girl and to tho right wrist of tho boy, 
i and a sacrificial fire is lit. Tho skirts of tho boy's and girl’s clothes 

■ are tied together and thoy bow before tho house gods. Next 
morning either a cocuaunt or a betclunt is rubbed with rcdlc.ad or 
shondur and worshipped as the god Kshetisipal ortho field guardian. 
Tho ashes of tho sacrificial fire uro cooled with milk and a feast is 
given. In tho evening the boy goes with his bride to his parents’ 
house in procession and on the following morning a caste feast b 
given. This ends tho murriago. When a girl comes of ago she is 
seated by herself for four days. On tho morning of tho fifth day 
sho is dressed in a new robe and bodice and her lap is filled with 
fruit and wheats Tliey burn tho dead. When a Shnivak Shimpi 
is on the point of death sacred books uro read and a metal plate 
on which the images of tlio twentyfour 'rirthunkars are engraved 
is washed, and tho water sprinkled over tho sick man’s body. 
Wlieu life is gono if the dead is a man he is dressed in a .silk wsiist- 
cloth or midia and rolled in a rvhito sheet ; if the dead is a widow 
sho is wnippcd in a silk waistcloth or imkta and if a married 
w’oman in a yellow robe. Efalf-wmy to tho biiruiug phico tho 
hicr is sot on tho ground, a copper coin, a hetcluut, and .some rice 
are laid on tho spot, and tho bearers change places, fi’hey carry 
tho bier to tlio burning ground where a pile has been raised, and tho 
chief mourner sets fire to tlio pile. After tho body is consumed thoy 
return homo and mourn ten days, but iicitlier tho head nor tho 
moustache of tho chief mourner is shaved. On tho eleventh thoy go 
to the temple of Pslrasnuth, bathe tho god, put on now sacred tlircnda, 
and return homo. On tho thirteenth day tho imago of Purasndth is 
worshipped in tho liouso of mourning and tho chief mourner’s brow 
is marked with .sandal. A feast is given to tlio four corpse-bearers 
and to near kinspcoplo and tho chief mourner is presented with a 
turban. 'J’hoy have a headman called ehavdhar who settles social 
disjmtos. Thoy send their boys to school for a short time, and are 
a steady class. 

Namobv Smsiris say that Namdov, the founder of thoir caste, 

’ sprang from a shell or shinqda which his mother Gonai found 
in her water-jar Avlion .she was filling it by tho river side. They 
believe they came to the Poona dbtrict about 150 years ago, from 
• Bidnr in tbo Nizam’s country and were kiioivn by some other nniiio 
which thoy say thoy have forgotten. A gi-oat famine drove them 
from their homos and thoy spread over the We-st Deccan and the 
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£!bnkaii, Thoy liavo no divisions. Tho names iu commoa ass j 
among men are Ganpati^ Keshav, Lakshmnnj andRanicbandrajaiid 
among women A'nandt, A'vdi, KdsUi, and Rama. Thongli gencrafij ' 
dark somo are fair and re^Iar>featurcd. The men wear the topknot 
and moustaclie, but neither the beard nor whiskers. The woaieD, ’ 
who are proverbially handsome^ tie their hair in a knot behind tb 
bead. Their home tongue is an incorrect Mardthi, They ovkii 
Louses with brick walla and tiled roofs. Their daily food is mittd, 
rice, split j)uJso, and vegetables ; and they occasiomtlly eat fish and 
Resh nnd drink liquor. They dress like Brdbmaua except that the 
women sometimes allow the robe to fail like a petticoat without 
passing the skbt back between the feet. They aro hardworking, 1 
quiet, sober, and hospitable, earning their living as tailors, clotb- 
denlers, writers, moneychangers, Ciiltivatore, 'and labourers. They 
work from six to ten in the morning and again from twelve to" 
lamplight. They make and sell coats, waistcoats, shirts, trousers, and ' 
caps ; they are helped by their women and by their children of fifteen 
and over. They keep ready-made olotlie.*! in stock. A ready-made coat 
according to the quality of the cloth sells at Is. to 2s. fid. (Rs. i^-li) ; 
a waistcoat handi or pairan at 3d. to 7 Jd. (2-5 «,«.) ; a cap at ijd. 
to fid. (1-4 as.)'; achttBcht or bag with pockets at fid. to 2s. (He. J-1). 
If the cloth is supplied hy the customer, the sowing charges are 
for a coat 9d. to’ 2s. fid. (Re. for a waistcoat 3d. to Is. 
(2-8 as.), for a sleeveless jacket l^d. to 8d. (1-2 aa.), for a pair of 
trousers 3d. to 2s. (Ro. J - 1), for a cap 8d, to fid, (2-4 as.), for a 
chancin' or a hag with pockets 3d. to fid, (2"- 4 as.) . They have slang 
words for money. A rupee is nawjdnav, eight annas tali, four 
annas pakdri, two annas chakdri, one anna polca-dhokle, half an 
-anna avru-dhoknle, and a quarter anna dkuMa. -Two rupees are avru 
hhurke, three rupees uddnu bhurke, four rupees pokn limke, five 
rupees miiUw blmrke, six rupees sel bhurke, seven rupees pettnr hhurke, 
eight rapees mangi bhurltB, nine rupees tevsu blmrke, ten rupees 
dnyla bkurke, eleven rupees epru bhurke, twelve nipees regi bhinke, 
thh’tcen rupees iepru hhurke, fourteen rupees chopdii hhurke, fifteen 
rupees tali bhurke, sixteen rupees holm khduohlidte hhurke, seventeen 
rupees udaau khdnchkdte bhurke, eighteen rupees dvaru khduchlcdte 
bhurke, nineteen rupees uavydnav kliduchkdte bhurke; twenty rupees 
kdte bhurhe, twenty-one rupees navijanav hate bhurke, twenty-two 
rupees dvartdn kdte ftAarie,. twenty-three rupees (epuidukdte bhurke, 
twenty-four rupees ehopdutankdte bhurke, twenty-five rupees talifdn 
kdte bhurke, tweiity-six rupees Aokii khdtieh kdte tun bhurke, twenty- 
seven rupees udfuMiu khaiich kdte tdn twenty-eight rupees 

dvru kliduch kale tdn hhiake, twenty-nine rupees nahyduav khduch 
kdte idn bhurke, thirty rupees tun kdte bhurke, thirty-one rupees 
epruB tdn kdte bhurke, foify rupees dngul khduch kdte hhuike, forty- 
ong rupees dtaru kute nuyyanav bhiuke, fifty rupees idl bhurke, 
sixty rupees uddnu tda kdte bhurke, seventy rupees uddnu katya 
dngul bhurke, eighty rupees kdti khduch hiti bhurke, ninety rupees 
dngul khduch hiti hhutke, one hundred rupees biti bhurlee, one 
thousand rupees dhakdr. They worship the ordinary Bwllimanio 
gods and goddesses. Their chief objects of worship ate Bahiroba, 
Bdlnji of Giri, Bhavani, Jaudi, Jotiba, Ehaudoba, Satvai, .and 
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' Vithobiv. TIiciriii-iestaaro 1 ho ordinary DesliiisthBr.iluniins. They 
Icccp the rojjUlur iliiulit fusts utid feasts uiid on pil^riinapfc to 
• Paiulhurjuir uud IJeiiaivs. On f ho fifth day after the birth of al-hild 
’ on a j^riiulstdiio in the mother's room an iniajro of Balirania 
is drawn and on its chest is placed a metal plato or Wi with an 
iniap;o of the p;<)dile.'.s Sutvai impresai'd on it und they are worsliipjiod 
- by tlio midwife as hou.-o gods are worshipjied. At night, outhido 
.1 of the imilhor's rJoin on tlio wall near the door, are traecil witli 
; charcoal two inverted or uf/i/u pictures of tho goddo«s Satvai, 

i and in the mother's room .'■even perpendicular Jiiie.s are drawn and 
A wor.-hij)ped by the midwih'. 'I’lie mother is held iiiipiiro fur ten davs 
j and on tlie twelfth or thirteenth tho child is named by tin* womeii'of 
5 the house. Tho e,\pc‘U.ses thiring tho first thirteen ilays vtiry from 
!» .1.1 to fil 1 1?. {U.'s. 10-17). 'riiey arc Shndras and do not wear tho 

-sacred thread. 'I'lteir en.stnms elosiely resemble tlioso tif lliiruthus. 
f A marriage costs tho boy’.s father £10 to 430 (Its. 100 - IJOO) and 
the gill's father 42 lOs. to £20 {Rs.2o.200). They allow widow 
marriage and jiracti.se polygamy. They hum their dotal spending 
.£1 to £2 (Us. 10 - 20) on the fimcnil. They htivo a caste eonncil 
and decide dispute.s at mass meeting.s of the eastomen. They 
send their hny's to schottl hut only for ti short time. Tho use of 
sewing-machines has nmeh reduced tho demand for their work, 
still as a class they are fairly oil. 

Sona'rSi or Goldsmiths, are relumed as numbering 9210 and 
as found over (he whole district, 'ritey are diviiled into Ahir, 
Ltid, Konlr.ini or Jltiivudiiya,* I'ancbal,* and Deshi Jiomlrs, who do 
not eat together or interni.wry. A'liiit-SoK.vus, who originally 
■ probably belonged to I be Ahir or herdamun ela.s-», say that their 
proper name is not Ahir hut Aaherl, bccait'-u they iltotie time slighted 
tivliurm the Veds, and took to llesh and fish eating and wnlow- 
marriuge. It is uot known when or from what part of tho country 
they ramc to Pooim. According to one account they eiimo from 
Vadkher, about twelve miles north of Nasik, a Imudred and fifty to 
two hundred year.s ago. Some .'■■ay they came from Aurangabad and 
others from LTpjicr India or Mtilwa. They have no di vicious. Their 
surnames arc A'nakai, Ulhlgurkar, Gilndapurkar, Jiidhav, IVitankar, 
J'ingle, 'I’cgudkar, and Vaya. 'I’lio uninc.s in common use among 
inun aro iidlshet, Gopsliet, ami llslmsliot ; and among ivomoii 
Gopikiibiii, Krishna, and Uadbabui. Their family .stocks or ijolratt 
are Biidrgav, Janmdagiii, Katytiyan, and V.asliisth. They c!o.soly 
resemble Unjiirtlt UnUimaiis. 'I’hcy are middle-sized, fair, and good- 
lookiiig, with regular features. 'I'hey speak ^lariUhi and n^o slang 
or ltdw words for money, as piin for four annus, two pans for 
eight aiiuas, and, imiiidtiibih'it lor a riipeo. Their hoiise.s are tho 
same as tlioso of other niiddle-chiss Hindus with brick wulls and 
tiled roofs. 'I'lieir chief article of fnruiture is metal and cavlhon 
vessels. 'I'lioy generally own a cow or two and some goats and 


• TJio D.'iivailiiy.i.Sointrd otiiiii to kv BnUiui.'Uis. Tlj.iD.i St.itiiitic.il Account, Uoinlwy 
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parro(a. To build a bouse costs £20 to £400 (Rs. 200 - 4000), ami 
to rent a house costs 3s. to£l 10s. (Bs.li-13) a ‘ mouth. Their ‘ 
staple food is rice, split pulse, and vegetables, aud once or twice a 
week fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and domc.stio fowls. 'Ihey 
drink liquor occasionally and do not object to eat the flesh of thb 
Lure or the deer. They aro much given to smoking tobacco; .no 
goldsmith’s shop is without its pipe. At their feasts, like Rnlhmans,' 
they prepare severnlsweet dishe.s, costing (id. to Dd. (4-0 as.) a guest 
A family of five spends £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a month on food. Both 
men and women aro clean and neat. Tho men dross like' Jlariltha 
Brahmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldcrcloth, largo flat - 
turban, and squaro-toed shoes. Tho women do not draw a shawl 
over the head, and do not deck their hair with flowers; they say 
the wearing of flowers in the hair belongs to prostitutes and diiucing 
girls. They do not wear false hair,, but mark their brows with red- 
powder. Their ornaments aro the same os those worn by Bi'dhuuui > 
women. Formerly they wore silver ornaments and a gold moli in 
tho nose j now they prefer either to wear hollow gold ornaments or 
to go without ornaments altogether rather than wear silver nose- 
rings or a gold instead of a pearl j/ioti. A few keep clothes in 
store, and the yearly coat of clothes varies from £4 to £7 (Iis.-t0- 70). 
They are clean, hai-dworkiug, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly. They raako and mend gold and silver ornaments, set 
gems, aud work in precious stones, aud a few are inoneylcndcrs. To 
open a shop a goldsinitli must have at least .£1 (Rs. 10). They work 
to order and make 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5 -20) a month. Their craft is 
hereditary. Boys begin to holp ofter ton or twelve aud aro skilled 
workers at flfteen. The names of some of tho ornaments they mako 
aro, for tho head, kekat of gold ouo and half to two to/e a and costing ■ 
3a. to 43. (Rs. li-2) a tola to make; kavda of gold, one to ouo 
and a half tolas and costing 3s. to 4s. (Rs, 1^-2) a tola to make; 
rdkhdi of gold ono to two tolas and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) 
a tola to mako ; muda of gold, ono to ono and a half tolas costing 
2s. (Re.l) a tola to make; 7mg or cobra of gold one to two lolus in 
weight aud costing 2s. to 4s. (^.1-2) a tola to mako; sales or nags 
of gold, five seven or eleven in number, together weighiug ono to ' 
two lohis and costing 4s. (Rs. 2) to make; a pair of gold gondes sis 
muses to one tola in weight and costing 2s. (Re. 1) to mako ; phirkichi 
jdiule either of gold or silver weighing six mdses to two iolds and 
costing 23. to 43. (Rs. 1-2) to make. For tho cars, bugdls of gold 
mth forty to fifty sixty ninety or oven as many os a hundred 
]}carl3, six mdses to ono tola iu weight aud costings 23, (Rv.l) 
to make; kdp of gold and penris, tho pearls numbering fifty to 
two hundred and tlic gold weighing ouo to ono and n half tolas 
and costing 43. (Rs. 2) to mako; veU'bdbja with twenty to thirty 
pearls costing 23, (Re. 1) to make; 2‘^’^^‘^‘^^bdlga, kdsbdhja, or 
kusavbdlga of gold varying in valuo from £1 to £10 (Rs. 10- 100)- 
and costing fid. to I 3 . (4-8(13.) 10 make; bhignbdli of gold six 
mdses to ono tola in weight having two pearls and ono coloured 
gl.-uss poudant or drop, pud costing SiL to Is. (2-8 cw.) to make; 
chackada of gold six mdses to ono and a half Iolds in weight, 
valued at £0 to £50 (Rs. 50- 500) and costing 23. to Ss, (Rs. 1-1^) 
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to mako; kwlkichi jute o£ gold, woighiug tlirco to niuo musdii) 
having six pcnuls and a diainoud in tlio middle, valued at lOs. to £10 
(Bs-S-lOO) and costing 3d. 9d. or 1& (2, G, or 8 as.) to make. For 
tho uoso, ual/i o£ gold, six vidsds to two iolds in weight, with sixteen 
to twenty-five pearls and a diamond in tho ruiddio, is valued at £G 
to £50 (Rs. GO-500) and costs Is. to 2«. (Re. i - 1) to mako. For 
tho neck, thusya or glutgrijn o£ gold four to ton tolas in weight 
and costing 2«. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a tola to make; tika o£ gold six mdses 
to two tohfs in weight and co.sting 2s. to -is. (Rs. 1-2) to mako; sari 
. of gold five to twont}' tolas in weight and costing 3d. (2 as.) a 
tola to make; pulalijdchUmdl of gold having twelvoto fifty coins 
costing 3d. (2 as.) to inuko ; javdehi-mdL of gold three to eight tolas 
in weight and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to make ; bar-mdl of gold 
one to two tolas in weight and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to mako ; 
Aant/m of gold five to twelve talas in weight and costing 2s. (Ro.l) 
tho tola to mako; panpot or tdndali of gold one to three tolas in 
weightand costing 2s. (Ro.l) to make ; ehinchputya or tamnriud-lcaf 
of gold one to three tolas in weight having forty to two hundred 
pearls and costing 2s. to Ss. (Us. 1 -4) to make ; mangulsutm or 
the lucky thread of gold two mdses in weight and costing 6d. 
(4 as.) to mako; gop of gold weighing ono s/icr to fivo s/iers 
and costing 4s. (Rs. 2) a slier to make ; chandrahdr of gold six 
tolas to two bhers in weight and costing 2s. to Is. (Rs.1-2) a tola 
to mako ; kanthi of gold one to four tolas in weight having ton to 
n hundred pearls and a diamond and costing 2s. tods. (Rs.1-2) 
a tola to make. For tho hands, pdtiya of gold ouo to twelve tolas 
in weight and costing lAd. (1 «.) a tola, but if they are made hollow 
2s. (Re. 1) a tola} yots or ' kdkans oi gold, twclvo to twenty. four 
toUis in weight and costing lid..(l a.) a tola to mako ; kanyuyn of 
gold fivo to sovou tolas in weight aud costing 28. (Re. 1) to make ; 
tode of gold sixteen to Iweuty-six or thirty tolas in weight and 
costing 0(Z. (4 as.) a tola to make; dandolya or edkya of gold eight 
to sixteen tolas in weight and costing 6d. (4 as.) a tula to make ; 
Mjuhands of gold two to four tolas in weight and costing 2s. (Ro. 1) 
to mako; kadi of gold eight to fifty to/as in weight aud costing IJd. 
(1 a.) a tola to mako ; dnythya of gold, sot with goms, weighing 
ono to tvro tolas in weight aud costing 6d.to Is. (4-8 as.) a <o/a 
to make ; jodvis of gold two to four tolas in weight and costing 
Is. (8 as.) a iola to mako. For tho feet, sdkhnlya of silver 
twenty-five to ono hundred tolds in weight, and costing jd. to lid. 
(i-l a.) a tala to mako; mile of ailvor ono to ton tolas ia weight 
aud costing 3d. (2 «s.) a tola to mako; tordya or paijan of silver 
ton to twenty-live tolds in weight and costing 6d. (4 ns.) a tola to 
mako; ran-jodci of silver four toltis in weight and costing^lid. 
(1 a.) the tola to mako ; joduis of silver eight to sixteen tolas in 
weight and costing l^d. (1 a.) a tola to mako ; virohja of silver 
six to eight tolds in weight and costing Is. to 2s. (Ro. J - 1) to mako; 
mdsolya of silver four to six tolds in weight and costing l^d. 
(1 a.) a tola to make ; and phide of silver fivo and a half to six 
tolds in weight and costing l^d. (I n.) a tola to^ mako. The names 
o! somo of tlioir tools and appliances are tho airaii or anvil costing 
2s. to 10s. (Rs.]-5) j /wRodt's or hammers costing Is. to 2s. (Ro.^-l); 
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they came from tlio Konkan about aliuudrod years ago. Tiio names 
of their chief family stocks or gotraa aro Angira, Atri, Bhdradvaj, 
Bhriguj Jilmadagnij and Kashyap. Mombers of the same family 
stock canuot intermarry. Their sarnames are Dandokar, Dcse, 
Kadu^ Kardc, Liinjoknr, Lombarc, Phnle, Piinpale, J^otpbode, Siilvi, 
Silpto, and Vadke. SSamcnesa of aurnamo is not a bar to marriage. 
The names hi common use among mon are Ganpat, Ifari, Itilghoba, 
Piioji, Savalaram, and Vithoba ; and among women Chiina, Godu, 
Kasblbai^ Lakshmi, and Rddha. Thoy aro of middlo stature, stout, 
and muscular. They arc said to suffer from a disease of the bowels 
called chip of which' many of their young children dio, Thoy s{>cnk 
Marathi and live in houses .of the better sort, one or more storeys 
high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Tlio furnituro includes 
metal and clay vessels, cots, bedding, boxes, and cradles. Thoy eat 
fish and ilesh, and drink liquor and their staplo food is millet and 
vegetables. Thoy diiio in a silk or woollen wnistcloth and give 
feasts of sweet c.akes, sugared milk, and rico flour balls. • Tho men and 
women dress like Deccan Bi-rthmans, tho men in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, shouUlorclotli, and turban folded in Deccan Brahman 
fashion •, and tho women in a long full Afarutha robe. Tho names of 
some of tho vessels they make aro, for holding water ffhfujnr hdnila 
and. ta pole } for cooking patch •, iov covcviagjhdhii, rakdbi, 

and ahifie } for plates pardlh and/umda; for batliing yhaixjuli 
for making cakes pardt j for drinking gadoe and tdmbc ; for storing 
water jdmb, jhdri, khodva, niimJ, panclipdlfia, phulpdlra, rdnipdira, 
and vddga ; for holding things dabo and tfarande ; for cups vdlga ; for 
heating water or oil hidhai j for Indies, kaltha, yal, puli, and thdvar. 
They sell brass vessels at 1 s. 1 \d, (13 «.s.) and copjjor vessels at Us. Gd. 
(Rs.Il;) the pound. They also ra.*ikc small articles, children’s toys, 
combs, inkstands, betel boxes, chuir.s tables, cots, cradles, dolls, 
stools both high and low, and kettles varying in valuo from ']d. to 
£2 (Hs. ^n-SO). They work from early morning and sometimes from 
before daybreak tillnoon and again after a short nap from one or two 
to seven. They employ boys above fifteen and pay thorn S». to 12». 
(Bs.4-6) a month without food. They gonernlly work for Alurwliri 
Viiiii and other wholesale dealers and shopkeepers and are paid 
Is, to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) a day. They also deal in bangles, their 
women making lac and wire bracelets. J hey hold themselves as 
liiffh if not higher in rank than Doahasth Brahmans, and far abovo 
Konkanasths, who, thc-y say, aro l>rashurfim’s creation. Their 
women do not help thorn in their calling. A family of five spefids 
£1 to £l r2s. (Rs. 10-lG) a month on food, (v^d £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-30) a year on dross. A house costs to build £10 to £o0 
(Rs. 100- GOO) and to rent 2s. to 4s. (Rs.l -2) a a' 

hold goods and furnituro are worth £7 to £200 (Rs. 70-2000). A 
birth costs them 10s. to£l (Rs.S- 10), 

(Rs. 3-5), a thread-girding £l to £2 lOs (R3.10.25), the marnaga 
of a boy £7 10s. to £10 (Rs. 75-100) and of a girl £5 to £7 
(R3.50-70), a girl’s coming of ago £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), and a 
Ln’s death £1 to £l 12«. (Rs.^lO-lO), a widow s l^s. to £1 
(Rs. 8- 10), and a married womans £l 4s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 12-18) k 
They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses. Their family 
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deities .iro Bahiri, Bhavdni, Ohandika, Ekvira, Khandoba, Knvilnka, 
and Mnhdloksbnii. Their family priests are Deshasth Btdhmans 
whom they call to perform birth, thread-girding, taan'iago, death, 
and anniversary ceremonies. They are more given to the woiship 
of goddesses than of gods, and the goddess Kdlika is their chief 
object of worship. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Prayag, 
Alaudi, Fandhnrpnr, and Tnljdpnr; and keep all Hinda fasts 
and feasts. They boliero in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles and 
numbers. A woman stays at her husband’s boose for her first 
confinement. After tho child is born tbo mother is washed from 
head to foot in warm water. The goddess Satvdi is worshipped on 
the fifth or soveuth day after a hirth and her Image is tied round 
the child’s neok or arm. The mother and the family are impure 
for ten days. On the twelfth the child is named by some elderly 
woman. Twelve dongh lamps ate made. Four of them are set 
oiin near each leg of the ct'odle and cot, one on each side of the 
mother when she sits near tbS cot on a'tow wooden, stool, one near 
the bathing pit, and one near the tulsi plant. Boys have their hair 
cub with scissors before they are twelve months old, and are girt 
with the sacred thread before they are eight. They marry tneir 
girls before they are ten and their boys b^efore they are twenty. 
They allow widow marriage, but if a widow chooses she may 
shave her head when she is past forty. They have a. caste 
council, and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school. The competition of foreign copper 
and brass sheets has deprived the Ttlmbate of much of their former 
trade. As a class they are said not to be prosperous. 

Tells, or Oilmen, are returned as numbering 8710 and as found 
over the whole district. They are divided into Pardeshi, Sbanvar, 
SomvAr, and Lingdyat Telis. Of these the Shanvdr Te^a are Beni- 
Isrfiels, the Somvdr Telis are Mardthds who do not differ from 
Mardtha Kunbis, and the Lingdyat Telis do not differ from other 
Liugdyats. None of these subdivisions eat together or intermarry. 
The Mardtha or Somvdr Telia are the same as cultivating Mardtbds, 
and look and live like them. Their houses are like Mardtha 
houses except that on the veranda or in the back part of tho 
house there is an oil-mill or ghdna. A Teli's house costs £20 to 
£40 (Rs, 200 -400) to buy and Is. to 4s. (Rs. i-2) a month to 
rent They have bullocks and servants whom they pay 8s. to 12s. 
(Ks. 4-6) a month. Their staple food includes millet bread and 
split pulse, and occasionally rioa They eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. A family of five spend 14s. to 16s. (E3.7-8) a month 
on food and drink. Their feasts cost them 16s. to £2 (Rs.8-20) for 
every hundred guests. They both chew and smoke tobacco. They 
breakfast early, dine at noon, take a nap for about a couple of hours, 
and sup at nine. ’J'he mon wear the loincloth, waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, Brdbman or Mardtha turban, and shoos. Tho women 
dress like Brdbman women in a bodice with a back and short sleeves 
and a full robe whose skirt’ is drawn back between the feet and tuck- 
ed in behind. They -do not wear false hair or deck their heads with 
flowers. They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and strongly made. 
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anfl their women are proverbially fair and well-featured. Some 
extract oil from cocoanut, .so.-iammn, Afomordica charantia or ImAh, 
Cartljamus tinctoriou.s or kanli, grouiidnat.-i, the fruit of the oilnut 
tree or umli, and the hog{)lum or ambada. Others arc husbandmen, 
labourers, cartdrivcTSjinesscugers, and oilcake-scIlcrs. ' To distinf*’iiish 
them from lioni-Israels or Shunvar Telia that is Saturday Oilmon,°they 
are culled Somvtir Telia or Jlonday Oilmen because they arc said not to 
work on iIonday.-3. E.xcept during the rains thoyaro employed and 
earn 3d. to l<r. (2-8 an.) a day. Their women help them and their boys 
from the age of tivelvo or fourteen. When they hiro workmen they 
pay them 3d. to 4id. (2-3 as.) a day without food. Pew oilmen have 
capital and none are rich. They sell oil in their houses or go about 
kawking it. In religion they are Smarts and have house images of 
Ganpaii, ^laruti, and other Jlindu gods and goddosc-.s. They keep 
all llindu fasts and feasts and their priests are Deshasth Brahmaiis. 
Their customs are geuenilly the same as the .Mardtha customs. On 
the fifth day after a child is bom they worship the godde«s Satvai, 
aad they name the child on the twelfth or thirteenth day. Girls 
aro generally married before they come of age and boys before they 
are twenty-five. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. They burn their dead. They settle .social disputes 
at mass mootings of the caste. They suffer from the competition 
of kerosine oil and aro falling to the position of labourer.*. 
They do not send their boys to .school and at present aro somewhat 
depressed. 

Za'rokaris, or Dusfe-wa.shcrs, are returned as numbering twenty 
and as found only in Poona and Lfaveli. They believe that they 
came from Aurangab.id and the Nizam's countr}' during the 
Pe.shwa’s saprenmoy. They have no divisions' and their surnames aro 
Povar, Thonibie, and Toko, and familtea bearing the saiiio surname 
do not intermarry. The names in commoa use among men aro 
Biiloba, Bhauu, KasbiniUb, and Bangoha; and among woiuca 
Bbavuui, Gaiiga, Ouna, Jliiria, and Kangu. They look like Marathiis 
and .speak -ifardtliL The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
.•whi.skers, but not the beard. They live in housc.s of the poorer sort, 
one storey high, with tiled roofs. Their household furniture includes 
Loxe.*, cots, cradles, blankets, c.nrpet3, and quilts, and earthen and 
uictal vessels, Tlieir staple food is millet bread, split pulae, vege- 
tables, and pounded chillies. They eat fi.sh aud flesh and drink 
h'quor. Their holiday dishes are mutton and siigar-ctikes. Both 
men aud women dress like Bi'dlimaus, hut their women do not deck 
their heads with flowers or use faUo hair. They aro a hardworking 
frugal people. They, buy the ashes and sweepings of a goldsmith's 
shop for Id. to 2«. (Be. - 1) a heap, wash them, and .*careh for gold' 
and silver dust. They also .search the asheS at the burning ground in 
Poona where they find small fragments of gold or silver which have 
been burnt with the dead, and e.xamino market-places being 
rewarded by a chance bead or a lost copper or silver coin. They 
ivorship the usual Bralunanic gods and godde-sses. Tlieir family 
god i.3 Khandoba and their priests ai'O Deshasth Brdhinans. They 
keep the reguhiv llindu fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to 
Chatar.shringi, Jejuri, aud Pandharpur. They practise child-marriage 
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wiilon'-iijatriiigo and polygamy. They have no headman and sdllo 
sofiul disputes at iiiectiuga of the castenien. They do not send thuit 
ho^s to acltool and arc u poor people. 

Musicians included two chMoa* nith .a strength of 6229 or 
0’7U per cent of the Iliudu population. Of tbooo 271 (males 108, 
foiiiiiled 16d) wero Ghadsus, and j 958 (males 601 i, females 2911) 
Guravs. 

GlxadUiCS, or MusiciiuH, nro returned ns numbering 271 and as 
, found over the whole district except in Jl.ival and Juunar. They say 
tluit when Jt.iiu was being marricu to Sita thcio were no musicians, 
HO liJm made tlirco images of aandalwooc], and, breathing life into 
them, g.'ivo ouo the drum called iamhal ami the other two the pipes 
called nur and aami. According to another stoiy RAvau was their 
patron and gitvc tho whola of the Deccan to the Ghadsos. They 
linru no subdivisions, 'fboir snrnames are Bhoslc, J/idhav, Jagmp, 
Mure, Por/ir, Satnnkc, and Sbinde ; people with the same aurimme 
cat together bub do nut intermarry. The names in common ai.c 
among men uro Bhugujt, Bhovuui, Cbimn, and Sdvlya; and among 
woumn Jihiigirthi, Cliima, Gangn, and Bukhmini. They aro ^uorftlly 
diirk and middlc'iiized and look more like Mlnars than Kunbis. The 
men t\ear the top-knot, monstnebo, and Avhibkers, but not the beard. 
Their homo tongue is Afor.ithij and in hoiiso food and dross they 
differ littlo fiom Knnhis. They aro hardworking, ovou-tompeivd, 
fnigsd, .iml hospikiWo, but fond of pleasure. They play on tbedrnm 
and pijiua anil aro good singers. 'I'hoir instruments are the sanai 
costing IOt. (iia. 6), tbo surds. (Bs. 2), the sambal £1 (fis. 10), 
and tile kettledrum or uagdra £2 (Bs. 20). During the marriage 
scusoti they aro very busy and on holidays and in the evenings 
amuse people with songs, A family of five spends Ids. to £1 
(Its. 7-10) a month on food, and £2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) a 
ye.u' on clothes. Their furuitm-o and goods vary in value from 
.fit to £8 (Rs. 10-80). A birth costs them. £J (Rs. 10), abnir- 
cliijping ds, to 10». (Rs. 2-5), tbo marriage of a boy £10 to £15 
(Its. 100-150), tho marriage of a girl £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100), and a 
death £1 to £2 10s. (lls.10-25). Their religious and social customs 
do not differ from those of Kuubis, and, except that men who have 
married widows are bnried, they generally burn their dead. The 
unmarried arc carried in a blanket ovjhoU oil tho shoulders of two 
men • others are laid on a bier. They alloAv widow maridago and 
practise polygamy ; polyandry is unknown. They settle disputes at 
caste meetings- They are generally poor and. aro little patronised 
by high-casto and well-to-do Hindus. 

Guravs arc retuimod ns numbering 5958 and as found over tho 
whole district. Tliey say thoy havo been in tho district more than 
tlweo hundred years, but they have no tradition of their origin or of 
any former settlement. They havo no subdivisions. Their surnames 
nro Bedse, Bohiravkar, and Borkar, who eat together and interannrry. 
Tho names in common uso among men are Dhondiba, Kondiba, 


1 An account of NiUkias « given m the SaWta Statwtioal Account. 
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Mdrtand, and Mahddev j and among women Dhondi, Kiislii, Kondi, 
fCi'isbndbai, and Venubai. TheylooK like Mardthas. Some of tbo men 
wear fcbe top-knpfc and moustache, while others dress like Gosavis 
with, matted hair and beards and bodies rubbed with ashes. Their 
home tongue is Mardthi and their houses are like those of middle- 
class Hindus averaging £10 to £150 {Es.100-1500) in value. Most 
families keep a few cattle and their houses are feirly supplied with 
earthen and metal cooking and drinking vessels. Their staple 
food is Indian millet millet rice and vegetables, and they neither 
eat fish nor flesh nor drink liquor. A family of five spends 1 Os. to 
IGs. (Rs. 5-8) a month on food, and £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 -30) a year on 
dress. They dress either like Deccan Brdhmans or Mardthas. The 
women wear the bodice and tho full Maratha robe passing the 
skirt back between the feet and tucking it into the waist behind. 
They beg and are hereditary servants in Shiv's temple living on 
the offerings made to tho god. They are good musicians playing 
the drums called pahlivdj and chaugkada and the clarion or sanai at 
marriages or as an accompaniment to dancing-girls. They make 
leaf-plates and saucers and sell them to villagers. They are 
believed to have power over the god whose servants they are, and are 
much respected by the lower classes. They are Shaivs in religion 
and have house images of Bhavdni, Ganpati, and Khandoba. They 
have priests belonging to their own caste, and in their absence 
call Doshasth Brahmans to their houses. On the fifth day after the 
birth of a child they worship tho child’s navel coi-d which was cut 
on the first day after birth. They place it on a stone or pdta, with 
sandal, turmeric, and redpowder, and lay before it cooked rice, split 
pulse, methi or fenugreek, and wheat cakes or poUa. In tho 
evening a drmvn sword ^rith a lemon stuck in its point is placed in 
the corner near tho mother’s head, or if thore is no sword a small 
stalk of jvdri or Indian millet is laid near each of the legs of 
the mother’s cot. The women of the house stay awake during 
the night to prevent the child being carried off by Satvdi. On 
the twelfth day . tho mother worships seven pebbles outside of the 
house and somo old woman of the house names the child. A boy’s 
hair is cut when he is one to three years old and five married women 
are feasted. The expenses in the first twelve days after a death 
vary from 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12). They gird their boys with the 
sacred thread between five and ten and spend 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-50) 
on the ceremony. They marry their girls between five and niue, and 
their boys between ten and twenty-five. A girl’s marriage costs £1 
to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20), anda boy’s marriage£lO to £12 10s. (Es. 100 - 125). 
They burn their dead except children below three whom they bury. 
A death costs them £1 to £2 (Es. 10 - 20). They havo a headnjan 
or melictrTja who settles social dispntes in consultation with the men 
of the casto. A person who has been put out of caste is not allowed 
to come back until ho gives a caste feast or some betel packets. 
As a class Guravs are poor. 

Servants included two classes with a strength of 10,830 or 
1‘92 per cent of tho Hindu population. Of these 10,155 (males 
5262, females 4903) were Nhdvis or barbers; and 6175 (males 
3008, females 3107) Parits or washormou. 
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Ulia'viS, or Bai’bers, aro I'cturned as nutuTjerin" 10,155 and os 
found over the whole district. They say the founder of their ck-a ^ 
was the serpent Sheah that encircled Shiv's neck and who wos told ” 
to take hum.'i.n form at the time of the^ thread ceremony of the god 
Bitihma. For thts reason, they hold themselves superior to Erdhtnans ‘ 
and other castes, even to the god Vishnu, They say it was not > 
Brahma who created the universe, but Shiv, for, before tho crealioa 
of the universe. Shiv and the serpent Shesh weie in existence. They 
are divided into-GlangatiiknrNhaTis,GhdtiNhdvis,G-ujaiati21iiavi8, 
Khdudeshi Nhdvis, Knnbi Nhavis, Madrasi Nhdvis, Mdrwilri2ilhd\i«, 
Pardeshi Nhavis, Tailang Nhdvis, Vaideshi Nhdvis, and Vajantri 
l^hdvis. Of these Kunbi and Ghati iNlidvis eac together; none of 
the subdivisions intermarry. The Gangafirkar or Goddvari Bhdvis, 
Ghdti or Sahyadii Nhdvis, Knnbi or husbandman -Nhdvis, Vdjantri or 
musician Nhdvis, and Vdideshi or Nhdvis from Vai in Sdtdra, coino 
under Mardthi. Nhdvis, fo whom tho following purciculars apply. 

' The surnames aud the names in common use both for men and 
women aro the same as those- of Maidthds, and NMyis do not 
differ from other Marabhds in appearance, speech, house, food, or ^ 
diess. They are quiet orderly people, hardworking but ostravogant, " 
showy and fond of talk and gossip. They are barbeis, and as 
village servants bleed and supply toiches, and their womou act as 
mid wives. Many enjoy the sole right of shaving in cerlam villages 
for which the husbanamen pay them a small siaie of their crops. 
At mairiagea they hold umbrellas over the heads of tho bride and 
biidegrooin. Besides this Gangdtirkar, ICunbi, andVitjantiiNlidvis 
, not aS musicians at marriages and other ceiemonies, and Khaudeshi 
jNhdvis act aS torch-beaiors. Tho rates charged by barbers of 
the different subdivisions vary little. For shaving tho * head 
of a boy of less than twelve they charge ^d. (i a), for a' 
beardless youth above twelve ^d. o.), and for a mim Id, or 

l^d. (f-1 a.), though they aie sometimes paid as much, as 3(Z. 

(2 as ). Their women do not help except by acting as midwives aud 
attending some of the richer women ot tho village. Boys begin to 
learn to shave when they are -twelve years old. An caitheu jar ^ 
is whitewashed or rubbed with wet ashes, and the boy is told to 
scrape it slowly with a lazor, -A barber makes 14s. to £2 (R3.7-20) 
a month. His appliances are razors or vaslaras both counti'y made 
and European, a pair of pincers or chimtas, a pair, of scissors or 
hiiaria, an instrument for paring the nails or naidnt, a rdzor-strap 
or pufdtue of leather, a s/nfai or atone, a or comb, a cup or 

vdti, a handkerchief or ruindl, a looking glass or drasa, a leather* , 
bag or dhokti, a bottle or kupi, a brush or but us, and soap or ^ubanj 
together valued at 2s. to £1 12$, (Rs.l-lfi). A family of ffrespenda 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20) a month on food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year 
on clothes. A house costs £10 to £30 (Rs.l 00-300) to build, and 
2s. (Ro. 1) a month to biro. Tho birth of a child costs 10s. to £1 
(Rs. 5-JO), the marriage of a hoy £6 to £10 {Ks.GO-lOO), the 
marriage of a girl £2 10s! to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death £l 
to £1 (Rs. 10-40). In I’cHgion they do not difler fi-om Kuubis. 
They claim the light to wear the sacred thread, but tlTis right 
the Brdhmons deny. Ou the fifth day after tho birth of a child 
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they worship tho goddess Satvdi with pomegranate or ddli/nib 
flowers, and offer her-wheat bread, rice, and vegetables. On the 
laming of the twelfth day the mother sprinkles water, scent, and 
flowers over seven pebbles outside of tho house. In,the' evening the 
child is cradled and named, by married women. They clip a child's 
hair between its fourth month and its third year. They many 
their.girls before they come of age and their boys before' they are 
twenty-five. Their marriages do not differ from Maratha marriages, 
and their marriage-guardian or devak is the panchpallav or the 
five-leaf god the four figs and the mango. Daring the marriage 
ceremony the bride and bridegroom stand face to face on two 
bamboo baskets. They either bury or burn their dead. They 
allow widow-marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. They 
have no headman and their social disputes are settled at meetings 
of the castemen. They send their boys to school for a short time. 
They are steady- and well-to-do but none have risen to any high 
position. 

Tho TAiniNQ NhA-Vis say that they came from the Telugu country 
about a hundred years ago. They are divided into Sdjans and 
Shmbajs, who neither' eat together nor intermarry. They are 
dark and short. The. men wear the top-knot and moustache, but 
not the beard. Their homo tongue is Telugu; with others they 
speak Mardthi. They ai-e clean, neat, hardworking, orderly, and 
talkative. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
fond of sour things ati'd their staple food is millet, rice, split pulse, 
and vegetables. A family of five spend £1 4s. to £l 10s. (Rs. 12 - 
15) 'a month on food, and some shillings more (Re. ^-1) on 
liquor. The men dress in a' wmstcloth, coat, jacket, headscarf, 
and shooldercloth ; and the women in a black or red Maratha robe 
and bodice, 'the skirt of tho robe being drawn back between the 
feet and tucked in at the waist behind, while the upper end is dra^vn 
over the head. They spend £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15 - 20) a year on 
dress. They are eithei* Shaivs or Vaishnavs, and worship tho 
usual Brdhmanio gods and goddesses. Their family goddesses ore 
Mbaishama and Ellama whose temples are in their native country. 
Their priests, who are either Jangams or Deshasth Brahmans, 
officiate at .their houses on occasions of marriage and death. When 
a child is born it is laid on the cot beside its mother, and a dagger 
with a lemon stuck in its point and a cane are kept near the head of 
the bed. The women stay awake the whole night and the mother 
is considered unclean for ten days'. -Their children, whether boys 
or girls, are named eithei* on the twelfth or the thirteenth day after 
birth and a feast is given to five married women. During the 
thirteen days after a birth e.vpenses vary from 6s. to £1 (Rs.3- 10). 
When the child is between a year and a half and five years old its 
head, whether it is a boy or a girl, is shaved. The child is seated 
on the lap of a male relation and the hair is clipped by another, and 
five married women are feasted; the ceremony costs 2s. to 4s. 
(Rail -2). They many their gii-Is before they come of age and 
their boys before they are twenty-five. They have no marriage 
guardian or devak. A day before the marriage they go to the 
temple of the village Mdruti, wave a lighted lamp before him, and 
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■ return home. They make no marriage porch or altar, but in a room 
in the house raise four piles of sis ■ earthen jars each. On' tie 
marriage day they ask a couple of married women to 
feed them on rice and .pulse. After they have dined 'the wome^' 
take the girl in their arms' and go to the boy’s' withgiit either men , 
or music. The boy and girl are seated oh 'a mat,&ce to face and' 
a cloth is held between them. The Brahman 'priest repeats' vetaU. 
and after he has thrown gi’ains of rice over tho boy’s and girl’s^ 
heads, tjiey are husband and wife,' They then change places, tbp 
boy taking the girl’s place and the girl tho boy’s, A cotton thread- 
.is passed fourteen- times. round them, dyed yellow "with, turmeric, i . 

. out, one-half tied round tho boy’s and the other half round the 
girl’s right mist. The .hems of the boy’s and 'girl’s .clothes are ' 
knotted .together and they are taken before the house gods^ where 
they make a -bow and the knot is untied. They are served with 
sugared milk or /riur in a metal plate and feed one another. 
The maternal unole of the boy takes the girl on bis shonlders and . 
the maternal uncle of the; girl takes the boy, and they danco in front ' 
of the house while the sisters of both keep throwing in tho ‘ait , 
handfuls of wheat flour 'and tarmeric. 2«, to 4s. (Rs..l'-2) of , 
liquor is brought and drunk by the men! On the two following 
days feasts are held at the boy’s house and the sddo ceremony is 
performed on tho third day, the girl’s father presenting, tho 
boy with a.turban and sash, and tho boy's father presenting the 
girl with a robe and bodice. ” At night a procession is formed and 
tho boy and girl are seated on boi'ses and paraded through tho ' 
chief street^ of the village accompanied by music. Next day the ' 
earthen jars are divided among married women, and the Bribrnan 
priest unties the threads from the boy’s arid girl’s wrists. On tho , ' 
following day the girl is taken to her father’s where the boy’s party' 
goes to dine and the marriage is over. The boy’s and giiTs fathers , 
each give 8s. 3(2. (Ks. 4^) to the caste to send invitations, and 
14a. (Rs, 7) for liquor in honour of the marriage. A marriage costs 
the boy’s father £7 ’10a. to £10 (Rs. 75 - 100) and the girl’s £2,. 
10a. to £5 (Rs. 25 - 50). When a girl comes of age she is taken to' < 
her husband’s house and seated by herself for four days, and oh- ' 
the fifth day she is bathed and her lap filled with fruit, iiud the t 
girl’s mother presents the boy and girl with clothes. The ceremony j 
coats £1 to £2 (Es. 10 - 20). When a death occurs the whole caste , 
is told. If the death happens after seven at night the funeral .. 
does not take place till next morning. Sometimes if death happens 
at six. in the momiug the funeral does not take place till three, . 
The body is washed in warm water, dressed in a flax waistcloth', 
and seated on a wooden stool outside of the house, supported by' a 
friend on 'each' side. A flower-seller stands with garlands in his 
hands, and each mourner buys one garland for about (^ a.) ' 
and fastens it round the' dead nook. The body is laid on tho 
bier and the chief mpumer, taking an earthen jar with burning ■ ■ 
cowdung cakes, walks'in front of the bier preceded by music. About ’ ’ 
half-way to tho burning ground the bier is set down and grains' of 
rice are thrown over it. It is then taken to the burninwgi’ound ", 
and tho body is either burnt or bm-ied. When tho body m buried • ' 
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the fire which the chief mounier brought is thrown away. A lighted 
lamp is set on the spot where the deceased breathed his last, and 
the funeral party, coming back to the house of mourning, take grass 
/ in their hands, and throw it near the lamp, and sit outside on the 
veranda. Liquor is served and they return to their homes, On 
the fourth day the chief mourner with two or four others goes to 
the burning ground with two earthen jars containing cooked rice 
' and curds, and a metal vessel with water. If the deceased was 
buried, the mourner passes his hand over the grave ; if he was 
j burnt, the mourner gathers the ashes, sprinkles cold water over 
' them, offers rice balls, and does not leave till a crow has touched one 
'• of the balls. The earthen jars with the rest of the rice and curds 

- are left there and the mourners bathe and return home. On the 
' fifth a cook is called in at the mourner's house, and the four bearers 

- are feasted and treated to liquor. On the tenth the chief mournei-’s 
‘ - moustache is shaved, and, if they can afford it, rice balls are offei-ed 

to the spirit of the dead or uncooked food is given to the priest. 

3 Either on the twelfth or thirteenth castefellows are dined and 
liquor is served. The funeral expenses vary from £1 to £2 (Es. 10 - 
: 20). They hold a feast a year after the death, offer rice balls, and 
1 feast castefellows. They have a caste council and settle social 
; disputes at meetings of the castomon. They complain that they 
i aro not so well off as they were, because, they say, people do not have 
i their heads so often shaved. With the use of palanquins and night 
s journeys the use of torches has almost died out, and they say they do 
} not as before get presents of old clothes, food, or money.“‘ - • 

"i Pdirits, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 6175 and as 
found over the whole district They are divided into Mardthi, 
Konkani, Pardoshi, and Kdindthi Parits, who neither eat together 
J nor intermany. Among hlardthi washermen the surnames and tho 
■'* names of both men and women are the same as those used by 
• hlaratha Kunbis, and Marathi Parits do not differ from Marathi 
“ Kunbis in look, speech, house, dress, or oharactor. Their x-oligious 
“ and social customs are also the same. Parits generally xvear articles 
of dress which have been sent them to bo washed as the proverb says, 

^ The show is the washerman's, the clothes aro another’s.^ Their 
hereditary work is washing clothes. They wash outside the village in 
■ some river or pond and charge f d. to %\d. as.) for each piece, or 
' double and treble this rate if they aro new clothes. They are paid in 
^ cash or in grain either when they bring back the clothes, or once a 
3 month, or.once a year. In washing their clothes they Msepdpadlchdr or 
?• impure carbonate of soda, saban or soap, nil or indigo, and Icdnji or 
^ idce-staroh. To wash one hundred pieces requires about one jjound 
s of soda, a quarter of a pound of soap, one tola or 210 grains of 
i> indigo, and one and a quarter pounds of starch. Their appliances are 
) an istari or iron costing 10s. to £4 (Es. 5 -40), a satil or copper 
u* vessel costing 10s. to £2 (Rs. 6.-20), and a mogara or wooden 
i hammer worth about Is. (8 os.). They are helped by their women 
a and children in collecting clothes, drying them, and giving them 
)! 

I, ■ 
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Cl>ap^ IIL Wk to IheiV owjjcrs, A fatuiljro! Hto speudsXl to £l4s.{B3 10'.12) 
PopuLuiott. inojjlh on fooiJ; ami iiotlung on clothos ns they near cloios thit ' 
azv bOHt iJictu to wasli, A liou'c co-ttsf £10 to £20 tits. 100-20U) to 
build, and the fiiruituro is woitli £3 to £10 (Ba 30-100). Abitti ' 
coits about !.■». {lts.2), a bair-clipplug 2s. to l5s. (Uss. 1. 3), a martijga ' 
i.oto £15 (Kh. 0»1o 6}, nnda death lOs. to £1 (Us. 5>I0}, 'i'kyde 
not tourl lliair boys to school, and aro a. steady people. 

SJlOpherdS Juchidod two chus'-es with a strength of 37,t)(ll 
or -i' 13 per c( at of tho Hindu popniafioa. Of those 33,593 (inalts ■ 
1774.3, fouados 17,850) woro JJhiingars, and 2000 (males 1070, . 
fenmlos 03(J) 6'avlis. j 

Pliangars, apparently originally Dhonugars or Cowmen, widi , 
a strength of 33,595, aie found over tho whole district. A large 
nuinbor of ShiriJUs ino't trusted Alivnlis or Alaiitha footmen nen! 
west- Poona Dhangnrs, and many of the bravest Alardtha leaders, 
among wliom the ilolkars are tbe moat distinguished, belonged 
to this tiibe. Tho class is commonly known as Hatgar-Dhnngar 
which in Mm-athi is supposed to mean obstiuiile, but tho wort, 
is apparently of Dmvidian origin. They say they came mto the- 
district from Phaltan in SaWra where the tribe musters strong. 
Thor have no subdivisions and their surnames are Garde, Obouke, 
Kduiblo, Kottdo, and Koko; poopio with the same- surname 
do noB mlerunufv. Tho names in common mo among men aia 
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head and the faco excopB the moustache and in a few cases the 
Avhiskers. In language, house, di-ess, and food they lescmblo 
ilariltha husbandmen. They aro dirty, but hospitable, thrifty, and 
free from crime, They aro shepherds, eattle-breedors, and cattle- 
sellers generally rearing buff.iloes rather than * cows, and they 
also woA as hubbandmen and os day-labonrers. Tho women help 
the men spinning wool, and selling milk, batter, and onida 
They consider themselves the same as Alardthiis, and eat from 
Bidhmans, Vtinis, JIardthAs, Shimpis, Sondrs, and Aldlisj but not 
Wi Atiris. Ghisddis, Buruds, Kdobaris, or Sangars, whom they i 
cSdw below them. A bouse costs £20 to £100 (Bs. 200- 1000), 
to build and Is. to 10s. (Rs. ^-5) a month to hire. Their house, 
troods vary in value from £2 10s. to £75 (Ks. 25-750), and their 
forvant?mo«tbly wages are 8s. to 16 s, (Bs. 4-8) without food, 



mnvrrncre £10 to £12 lOs. (Rs. 100-125), a girl's marriage £7 10s. 
t!i^lo”fRs 75-100), a ^rFs coming of ago £4 to £10 (Its. 40-100), 

»d“ «• 4 80-10). The, ™,,hip a. 

Brdhmanic gods and g-oddessea Iheir favourite objects of worship 
aro KhandoKBhairoba, and ancestral spinta They keep liouso 
images of their gods and employ and respect Deshasth Brdhman 
nriesls Their two chief holidays are Bolt or SJummm ftlaroh, and 
^asata in October, They make pilgrimages to Alandv Jejnn, 
Kandanpur, Ndsilt, Pandharpur, Signapur in Phaltan, and Tnljapur, 
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Their children are named by a Brdhman either on the fifth or on the 
tenth day after birth, and in honour of tho ceremony relations and 
friends aro feasted. At six months old both boys and girls havo their 
heads shaved. G iris aro married between four months and twelve 
years and boys between one and twenty years old. Tho boy’s father 
goes to tho girl’s and settles tho marriage with her father in 2 }reseuco 
of some members of tho tribe. Betcinnt and cocoa-kernel aro served 
and tho boy’s father pays .£2 to £ l (lie. 20-40) in cash, and about 
£3 (Rs. 00) in ornaments. 'L’lio boy is given a turban, a waistcloth, 
a pair of shoes, a brass dining dish, and a drinking vessel. Tho 
Brahman priest gets Os. (Rs. 3). The other details are tho same 
as in tho case of a Mariitha marriage. Neighbours and custemcn 
build a porch in front of tho girl’s house and aro repaid by a dinner. 
On the marriage day tho boy and girl aro made to stand on two 
grindstones each laid in a bamboo basket, and on tho four corners 
of tho basket are set blocks of umbar wood. The marriage ceremony 
is ill other details tho same as among Mariithas. After tho mar- 
riage the girl remains with her parents and does not go to her 
now homo till she comes of age. Her going is marked by a feast to 
friends and relations. They either bury or burn their dead according 
to the custom of tho house. When tho body is burnt the ashes aro 
removed on tho twelfth day and the bones are gathered and buried. 
On tho twc'lflh and thirteenth dinners aro given, Tho dinner on 
tho twelfth is simply rice and pulso ; on tho thirteenth a goat is 
killed and its flesh is distributed to as many guests as possible. 
Thoso who do not share in the meat content themselves with butter- 
milk. Tho son of tho deceased is presented with a turban or with 
3d. to 2s. (Ro. ^-1) in cash. Some families build a mud tomb over 
tho grave and sec stones on it. In honour of tho occasion a goat 
is killed and a dinner is given of rico, split peas, and mutton. They 
allow widow marriage. K.xcopt in tho month of or Dccombor- 

Janujiry, the ceremony can bo performed any day from sunrise to 
sunset. Presents aro made to Brdhmans and mouey is paid to tlio first 
husband’s family without whoso consent the marriago cannot tako 
place. A neoessary part of tho coromony is tho striking together of 
tho widow’s and her now husband’s heads. Tho children of tho first 
husband live with his relations,, but if thoro is no ono to tako obargo 
of them they live with their motbor and her husband. The wife 
and husband, as a rule, must belong to dilfotont family stocks. Whon 
Bovoral families live together in ono place, their social disputes are 
settled by a headman or pudiV ohosen by the caste. They are 
rather poor and havo suiTored by the spread of forest conservancy. 
Several havo of late settled as husbandmen or begun to servo as 
labourers. Tlioy do not send tUoir boys to school or tako to new 
pursuits. 

Gavlis, or Oowkeepors, uro returned as numbering 2006 and as 
found over tho whole district. They do not know when or whence 
they came into tho district. They aro divided into Ahirs, Koknis, 
]^Iardtha 3 , Nagarkars, and Vajarkars, who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Their surnames are Alamkhdno, Ambarkhdno, Bdgvdn, 
Bhdkares, Dhamakdo, Ganjovalcs, Ghanchukar, Hingmiro, Kadekar, 
Khdno, Mahankolo, Murdknr, Mongale, Nandarkar, Nizdmshdi, 
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Pharddkhdno^ and Sliolur ; people- with the samo aunjame do aot 
intomnrry,^ The names in coiiimou use among' men are Ti.<inii^ 
Qopul, Imxiiuan, ^Idruti^ Mliilda, Niirn, and Sdralaram j and among 
women^ BhugubAi, Konddbdi, and RamdbAi. They aro [iko i^aratlijs 
in appearance and are strong and dork. Tlio men wear the topknot, 
moustachoj and whiskersj but no beard. They speak Jlardthi and 
have houses one or two storeys high \vifch walla of brick or tiled too& 
They aro dirty and iU-cared for, and thoir household goods 
iucludo boses^ cots, bedding, metal vessels, blankets, and cartheu 
jars. They 'have servants, and keep cattle, dogs, and parioh. 
Thoir staple food is millot, Indian millet, pnlse, and vegotahles; 
they do not cat fish or fiosli, nor drink liqnor. They ppre marriage 
and death feasts of sugar cakes. They dress like hforatlus lu 
a waistcloth, loincloth, waistcoat, blanket, and Maratha turban; 
and thoir women wear a bodice and a robe hanging like a petticoat 
without passing the skirt hack between the feet They aro 
sobor, thrifty, hoi'dworking, and even-tempered, and sell milk, 
curds, butter, and whoy. They sell milk at twenty pints {10 
shers) tbo rupee; em'ds at twenty-four to forty pounds (12-20 
gJtersjf butter at 2^ pounds (H ahet's) and boiled milk at foip 
to eight pounds (2-4 ahera), They buy she-hufialocs from Berar 
hlusalmdns at prices varying from £2 to £12 (Bs. 20-120), and 
cows at £2 to £0 (Bs. 20-60). Thoy malco cowdung cakes and 
sell them at 4s. to 8s. (Bs. 2 -4) the thousand. A sbo-bnifaloQ 
gives three to eight pints (li-l akers) of milk a day, and a 
cow two to five pints (l-2i ahera). The feed of a cow or 
of a she-buffaloe costs 8a. to 9s. (Bs. 4-4J) a head a month, 
and leaves a profit of 125. to £l ds. (Bs. 6- 12) a month on every 
ton cattle. Their women help in selling milk, bntter, curds, and 
whey and in bringing fodder lor the cattle. Their children graze 
their own and other people’s cattle and are paid dd. (2 os.) a month 
for each cow they herd and 8cZ. to 7\d, (2-0 05.) for each buffalo. 
A family of five spends 165. to £1 IO5. (Bs. 8-15) a month on food 
and £1 10s. to £3 (Bs. 15-30) a year on clothes. A house costs 
£20 to £30 (Bs. 200-500) to build and is. to 85. (113.2-4) a 
month to rent. The servants^ ivages with food vary from Is. to 8s. 
(Es. i*4) a month. The furnituro and house goods vary in 
value from £2 to £7 10s. (Bs, 20-76), The birth of a son costs 
2s. to 6s. (Es. 1-3), a hair-cutting 4s. to 6s. (Bs. 2-3), a boy's 
marriage £o_ to £20 (Es 60 - 200), a girl's £2 lOs. to £20 (Es 25 - 200), 
a girl’s coming of age £1 to £2 lOs. (Bs. 10-25), and a death £1 to 
£1 12s. (Bs. 10-16). They worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and their fomily gods are the Mahadev of Signipur, 
Hhandoha of Jejuri, Amba of Tuljapur, Janiii, and. IConddL Thoir 
priests ore Jhngams, but they nsk Besbasth Bhdhmans to oflfioiata at 
their marriages. They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tal]dpur, 
Kondaupur, Jejuri, Alandi, and Benares, and keep the nsual Hindu 
fasts and feasts giving equal leverenco to Mondays and eJcddaahia or 
lunai* elevenths. They beb'eye in sorcery, witchomft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. They 
consider their women impure for ten days after a birth. On the 
eleventh a Jangam touches the mother's and the child's bi’ow with 
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ashos and they aro dean. A now Ungam is brought by the Jangam, 
wordhipped, and tied round the child’s neck. In tho evening a 
now bodicecluth is brought, an imago of Satvdi is placed on tho 
cloth, and tho women of tho hoaso worship it in tho mother’s room 
with flowers aud redpowdor offering millot bread. A dough lamp 
is kept burning in front of the image and on tho morning of tho 
noxt day tho imago is tied round tho child's nock. On the twelfth 
day tho mother aud child aro bathed and seven pebbles aro worship- 
ped on tho roadside by tho mother with flowors and red and yellow 
powders. Tho child, whether a boy or a girl, is named on tho 
thirteenth, and wot gram is distributed. They clip children's hair 
both boys’ and girls’ between tho age of three months and five years, 
and feast a Jaiigam. They marry their girls beforo thoy come of 
ago and their boys beforo they are twenty-five. Marriages aro 
settled by tho women of tho family. 'The boy’s mother with other 
female relations goes to the girl’s houso and asks the girl in marriage. 
If tho girl’s father agrees tho boy’s father and other kinsmen go 
to tho girl's and worship a botolnut Gaupati and present the girl 
with a robo and bodice, lioth a Jangam and a Brahman are requir- 
ed to bo present at tho ceremony. A memorandum is drawn up 
in which tho.marriaga day and hour aro given as well ns the day 
on which tho boy aud girl should be rubbed with turmorio Their 
m.'irriagc-gunrdian or devak is fivo earthou jars filled with pond 
or well water, which aro brought on tho heads of five married 
women, and sot near tho houso gods. On tho marriage day tho boy 
is seated on a bullock aud taken to tho girl's house. Here a 
piece of bread and curds aro wared round his bead and ho is 
taken insido tho houso aud seated on a carpet. The girl is seated 
near him and iu front of them are set fivo earthou jars and two 
lighted lamps. A cloth is held between tho boy and girl, and tho 
Brahman priest repeats nmrriago versos, and at the end thi'ows grains 
of rice over their heads, and tlioy aro husband and wife. Tho boy 
and girl are seated on an altar, near relations ware a copper coin 
over their heads, and tho coins are divided between the Brdhman 
and tho Jangam pi’iest. On tho following day a feast is hold at tho 
girl’s house aud on tho ne.rt day tho boy goes with his bride to lus 
fathoi-’s houso and fho marriage ends with a feast. When a girl 
comes of ago she is seated by herself for three days, and on tho 
fourth day her lap is filled with fruit and grains of rice. They 
bury tho dead, and do not hold that a death causes uncleannoss. 
Thoy feast tho caste on tho third, fifth, seventh, ninth, or eleventh 
day after death. 'I’hoy have a caste council, send their boys to 
school, aud are a steady class. 

Fisliors with a strength of ‘iASOfi or 5'23 per cent of whom 
23,439 wore males and 22,807 females, included two classes. Of 
these 3477 (males 1780, females 1697) wore Bhois, and 42,829 (males 
21,659, females 21,170) Kolis. 

Bhois are returned ns numbering 3477 and as found over the 
whole district. Thoy aro divided into Kadu, Kdmathi, andMardtha 
Bhois. Of these tho Kadus and tho Mardthds eat together ; none 
of the three intermarry. The surnames of tho Mardtha Bhois, to 
whom the following particulars apply, aro Bhokro, Ddge, Gholap, 
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Jddav, Kamble,^ Musle^ and Povdr ; families bearing ' tbo saius - 
surname do nofc ratermarry. The names in common nse among mca 
are BdpUj Dagudn^ Ganoji, Gopdljond Kasbirdm ; and among wobiod, 
Dliondi, Gangaj PTasbij Iraksbrni, Pirrati, and Sdritri. , They ate 
generally dark, strong, and middle-sized. The men Trear tho 
top-knot, monstacbe, and whiskers, but nofc the beard. Then* home 
tongue is Mardthi. Their houses are poor. Tlieir house goods 
include metal and earthen cookiDg and water vessels, fishing ueis, 
blankets, and perhaps a cot, a cradle, a box, and some ahe-goats 
Their staple food is millet, fish, and pulse. vVhenever thoy can 
afford it, they eat the fiesh of sheop, goats, hare, dcei', aud fowls, 
and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like jlldrdtlia 
Xunbis. They are hardworking, hospitable, and orderly, but ditty, 
and the women are quarrelsome. They are fishers, haabandmeq, 
and labourers. Thoy worship the usual Brdhmanic and local 
gods and goddesses. Their family deities are TChandoba o! 
Jejuri, Bhavdni of Tuljapur, and Bahiroba Mhasobnnnd Snfcvai whoso 
shrines are in the Eonkan. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
who officiate at their marriages. Their religious guides are the 
slit-eared or Kanphdte Gosdvis, whom they call Bdvds. For her 
first lying-in a girl generally goes to her parents’ house. On the 
fifth day after the birth, on a grindstone in the •lying-in room, the 
midwife places river sand, pieces of «iWk/ii 7 or prickly-pear,? «» leaves, 
and the knife with which the child's navel cord was cut; she aisp 
lays near it cooked rice, pulso, and mutton. On tho door of tho 
room she draws seven linos with a piece of charcoal and lays wot 
gram in front of tbo lines. In tbo evening five married men nro 
asked to dine, and a fishing net is spread round the mother's cot 
to net tho evil spirits that may try to go into the room to steal 
the child. The mother is impure for ten days. On tho morning 
of the eleventh, her clothes ore washed and the house is cowduuged. 
The mother sots five pebbles outside of tho house, and lays rice pulse 
and cakes before them. Five married men ai'e feasted. Ou tho 
evening of the twelfth day the elder women of tho house, in the 
piesence of neighbour women, lay the child in a cradle and give it 
a name which is chosen by its parents or other elders of the family. 
They cut a boy's hair for' the first time between his sixth month 
and his third year. The maternal uncle seats tho boy ou his knee, 
cuts a few hairs, and puts them in a cocoa-kerud, and Jays the keniol 
before the house gods. Tho barber shaves tbo boy's head leaving 
only the top-knot. The cocoa-kernel and tho hair are thrown into 
a river or a pool. Thoy marry their hoys between sixteen and 
twenty-five and _tbeir_ girls between ten and sixteen. Except 
that at the mai’riage time they make tho boy and girl stand faco to 
face in bamboo baskets, their marriago customs aro tho sanio as 
those of Kunbi JTardthas. Thoy bum tbeir dead. The pebble or life- 
stone, with which at tho pile the water jar is broken, is tied in 
a piece of cloth near the deceased's door for ton days and is then 
thrown into water. So long .ns'tho lifo-stoue is tied to tho door the 
family consider themselves in monrning. On tho third ilay Um chief 
mourner goes to tho burning ground, sprinkles milk curds butter 
cow’s urine -and dong on the ashes of tho dead, .and thiows- tho 
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ashes into water. Ho sprinkles cowdung and water on tbo spot 
where the body was burnt, and places two dough-cakes where the 
head lay and one where the feet lay, he leaves flowers and turmeric, 
bathes, and goes homo. He rubs the shoulders of the corpse-beai’ers 
with oil and feasts thorn. On the tenth day he goes to the burning 
ground with eleven dough balls, throws ten in water, and sets the 
eleventh for crows to eat. He does not return homo till a crow has 
touched the ball. On the thirteenth, cnstefellows are asked to 
feast on fish mutton and cakos, and they present the chief mourner 
with a white cloth which he folds round his head and goes to the 
temple nearest his house.- Bhois hold caste councils. A few send 
their boys to school, but as a class they are poor and show no signs 
of rising. 

Eolis are returned as numbering 42,829 and as found over the 
whole district. Most of them cannot tell whether they are Kolis 
or Kunbis and if Kolis to what class of Kolis they belong. They 
arc divided into Ghumbles, Konkan, and Akarmdse Kolis, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. The following particulars apply 
to Koukan Kolis. They say they came from the Konkan about 
seventy-five years ago. Their surnames are Chavhdn, Dalvi, 
Gdikvdd, Kdmble, More, and Viighle. The names in common 
use among men are Ganpati, Krishna, Mdruti, and Rdma j and 
among women Bhdgu, Oliima, Dhondi, and LaksWi j people having 
the same surname and guardian or deva/e cannot intermarry. They 
look and speak like Kunbis and resemble them in house dress 
and food. They ai’e husbandmen, labourers, house-servants, 
gardeners, and water-drawers. They are fruit vegetable and 
grass sellers and tile-tuimers. The women and children help the 
men in the work. Their chief family god is Khandoba of Jejuri ; 
and they also worship Bahiroba, Kdlkdi, Janchi, and Jokdi. 
Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans whom they show great 
respect. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, 
Fandharpur, and keep the usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. 
Kolis marry their girls between twelve and sixteen, and their 
boys before they are twenty-five. When a man thinks it is time 
his son should marry he looks for a suitable girl. When he has 
found a good match for his son ho sends an eldei’ly person to the 
girl's house, and when they agree the boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
and tells her parents that his relations approve of the match. 
Then some elderly persons of the boy’s and girl’s family go to an 
astrologer and giving him the boy’s and the girl’s names ask him 
to choose lucky days for the turmeric-rubbing and for the 
marriage. The astrologer consults his almanac and names lucky 
days. After two or three days, the women of the boy’s family go 
in the evening to the girl’s with pulse, molasses, and betelnue and 
leaves, and, making over those things to the women of the house, 
ask the gild’s relations and neighbours to come to the feast, and 
taking betel leaves and a little sugar lay them before the girl’s 
house gods. Other hotel leaves and sugar are kept ready and 
presented to the women of the boy’s family according to the 
family rank or man. When the ceremony is finished pulse and 
liijuor are served. A day before the turmeric-rubbing earthen 
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j'lfs art^ fjVfin a 5wt:*jr'H,nft>l fjt-ifkuj! wjUi I'lnasnc, Oa & 

ih-* fsfiv {vi fn>>ti-;!i Kifh {a{T(wncaa<lUitc4as.3 • 
?-J4 {^> l-'n*.' lvf*.4c tit-i L v^-ii 3 {t ,Lr, X jsuri'h U built iftfow 

b"!!-!'', tarijsjrtoJini^r/ilijri^'J uuiibvitUou cap/asjliw tli»wu9, 
iu?jic»| hy thtf Jnrt'i Mrar 3 •s’Osaan a lamp and 

U KJ .) ‘it ill u]yh*„* iritR itinfliri'i poTrArjafoiof ' 

rviipvinl.-.', Jiittj a fv»‘ gr.»KKuf rley. Tli'-a u t^aarta or rKvfiaV ' 
> iju-vru i» t,rat«,s| «jii, ij,rt }l.>.ir, u J-df r/<»vnli'a lA wi w tlw 4<{s«^ > 
lir!kBCtjt.tirf»; jjuuif fr.j;a tfijuni thv* trams of llw jXfafc. ‘ 
l^ivo WiitiU'U titlA rkv, ipritiklsi tlu'nt vu'liw liiiw wbiti' 

luivo Us*n tr;.v\<lou {Jw Uoor, asul , .Tbo Wyii oa v 
'itiol* a<«<l Si«:ar btttj » uuiitl ni li'>!w«r ur-i'amsti, gcBmlly tif 
tut'.r, wmI iiw i.urr.‘«l vtnmnn wli b«a wth tanoen'c. WheaUa 
w over ilsuy umrli btf Lfovv' with ri,’d[)oivdi'r sial' 
.‘»j»ck^n.»n of rieooa tlw nowflcV. Tim 'ivowt-a gu«}«ta vtAfo a coppe-' 
ci'iit round (lui bmii aaiI gtvi? it to liiu iiiu:;k‘!;miT. Auaihef 
a(|>inrdt» iiticcd l;i front of tht; Iiou’.o, ;uui A h-'iniliuFll hi ^iin tbo 
i’tjimri'. 3 flowi-r is tii d M its buniHik, atid about halt n poiiud of ndtl 
pahu i-ij^rviiudliy jisartluil ivroiimn. When tlioy barn j'rouud fkj 
nal '0 this .iloftij n tidtcu cntiiilo unJ act in the bootli^ and tho boy aai 
fiis PI (tor !i ;iv« thetr imatA A ijHarta is traced in ono cewor. 
of t!w in.srn.i^'i* jMwh, nnd threo low wpoiU'Hstovls aro set m a lino/ 
Om tlw lirot !-{««{ tlio fiitlicr aits dwsscd in n turban^ wulatcloth, 
aoil sh'iuldca’lgtli; on tbo atoul to liw left aits the motlitif* imd nost 
l,-» liai' the If'y* At IWj iw£ of tho coromony the boy's /atier and 
uiotla*? ore pfjoeially califsl wntuhltt nod vattmeUt tJiat is, tho 
iriiK’/fwtn'a iurlit'rttnd the bridcgreoirt’sioothor. TJiea a married 
troinan biiuoj a |)lafo with a liglited lamp, a box of rcdppwder, 
bclclniit nml Icovu-t, walmus ami alaionds, and a fow groiaa .of 
rice, and hiUs ihcia on tho lloor in front of tho boy. Sho next 
bring.H woo of tUu marked carlbnn jars^ from tho house, fills it 
with cold water, unJ sotting a cociiivnnt in the mouth of it, bangs ic , 
in u coir hling to ono of the piuts of the porch in front of the mother. 
The Onilunau pricat tooches tho brows of tho mother and father, 
sticks gruiaa of rice on their broa's, and reiwats verses, tying together 
tho hems of tho father's and mother'a clothes. A woman bnugs a 
Imlclivt or a puhni'Cake or radii, and wafer-biscidw or 

iiJptt't, and ties them to tho hatchet ; the mther lays tho 
liatchut on lua sfaooldors and nulks outside of the booth followed 
by his wifu, who carrie.s the plate with the lighted lamp. Tho 
father cuts a Immoli of a liff-troo or umbar, and sets it in 
tho ground in the booth. Tho Itndiman priest repeats texts, rubs 
the branch with turmorio and redpowdur, and asks tho father also 
to mb it. When tho rubbing is over tho fiithcr mother and son go 
into tho bouso, tbo priest retires, and tho guests aro feasted. All 
this is done both at tbo girl's and at tbo boy's. Tho next coremouy' 
is thu lap-iilliug or ott-lnanin. In the evening a party of married 
mon and ivomon from tho boy’s Uko, in a bamboo basket tho 
ornaments' which have been made for tho girl, a cocoannt ^two- 
bololnuts and Icovcs, five dates and almonds, a plato with a lighted ' 
mmjj on it, and. a cup of turinoric, and go to^ tho girl's honso with 
muaio. At tho. gu-l's tho men aro seated in the booth and tho 
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women ar& seated inside the house. Then the men tell the girl's 
father that they are come to fill the bride’s lap and he asks them to 
fill it. The girl is seated in a square and rubbed with the turmeric 
or lialad, that was brought from the boy’s. A lucky thread or 
mangalsutra is tied round her neck, she is decked with ornaments, 
and her lap is filled with articles brought from the boy's house. 
The guests are served mth sugar and betelnut by the boy's and 
girl’s fathers and they retire. Early next morning at the boy's 
in the porch, a square is traced. At each corner of the square a 
water-pot or tdmhya is set, filled mth water, and the boy is seated 
on a low wooden stool in the middle. Pour or five married 
women surround the boy and behind him stands his sister holding 
her hands together with upturned palms. The five women sing 
songs and pour water on to the girl's palms from which it keeps 
dropping on the boy’s head. This goes on till the water in the four 
pots is finished when the boy puts bn a fresh cloth and goes into the 
house followed by the women. In the house five squares are traced 
on the floor and in one of the squares a low wooden stool is set and 
the boy is seated on it. Wreaths of flowers are wound round a 
copper frying pan, betelnuts and leaves are laid in the pan, and it 
is set in front of the boy. . A piece of flax and some betel leaves are 
tied to a small stick, and the five women, grasping the stick and 
singing songs, thrust it into an oil cup and touch the floor, the pan, 
some article in. the name of the family god, and lastly the boy’s 
head. A square is traced and a wooden stool is set in the middle 
of the square and tho boy is seated on the stool. A barber sits 
facing the boy and asks a married woman to rub the boy’s brow 
with redpowder and stick grains of rice on the powder. After 
she is done the barber shaves the boy’s head. After the boy's 
head is shaved, the women guests wave a copper coin a.) round 
the boy’s head, and give it to the barber who retires. Five 
married women, taking four earthen pots, go to the nearest well 
and with music draw water. Another woman traces a square in 
the booth, and the women, bringing the four water-pots from the 
well, set one of them at each corner of the square. A cotton thread 
is, passed several times round the necks of the water-pots and a 
grindstone is set in the middle of the square. While the five 
women sing, the boy’s sister, followed by the boy, walks five times 
round the square.- Then the boy sits on the grindstone in the 
middle of the square and is bathed while women sing. Except the 
shaving,' all these ceremonies take place at the girl's bouse -with the 
same details. The boy is next decked with jewels, and a silk- 
bordered waistcloth, a coat, and a turban, and adorned with 
wedding ornaments. A horse is brought to the porch door, a 
square is traced in fi’out of the horse, and a cocoanut is set 'in 
the square. The boy is .taken before the house gods and after 
bowing to them bows to the horse before mounting it. When the 
procession draws near the girl's they halt. The boy’s family priest 
goes on alone and sits on the girl’s veranda and warns tho girl's 
people not to lose time in meeting the bridegroom as the lucty 
moment is near. Meanwhile the procession moves- on. When it 
reaches the girl’s house the girl's brother takes a cocoanut in his 
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Cbaptor IIL IiiituL; and gufis to moot tho bridcgfroom. Tlio brotlicr is lifted nf 
PopiUatioOt tp thu bntlc<jrooiu^ liu Sfjocc/t‘S tLcbritlgtooiu’s earj and they 

r. mbmco. Tlio bridogroom alights, outs with a knifo a stringnhick ^ 

A' tt *** ’ uoposi tlio doonrii/, walla into tlio booth, and is seated ) 

on u low wooden atooL The givl’s fathor comes snth a pot «{ i 
water and another brings .i pot of oil and Iho father tonrhes the ’ 
boy* a fefct with Iho two pots and piobonts him with awaistcloth. The ^ 
guests take their seala and a woman dmwa a square and in it hys i < 
belUuiutal plate on which (ho boy' is made to stand with his £ice b | 
tho oust. The astrologer marks the time with the Iiolp of a wati> ^ 
clock, which ia u metal cup with n hole ia the bottom (loatiDgina|ar 
of water. Another bell-mctal plato is sot in front of tho toy anna 
cloth ia held before him. Tho girl is brought in and made to stand j 
in tho bceond piute. fi’lio gnests stand lound tho boy and ghl nilh i 
gmius of jico in their hands, and tho pricat repeats marriage veracs. j 
At the lucky moment tho priest stops, and throws grains of net 
over tho heads of tho boy and girl and they arc husband and wifo 
Tho gucats throw grains of rice over tho boy’s and g'hTfl heads and 
tho guests clap tbmr bauds. The boy and girl are then taken to 
bow before the houao gods, and nftci* rccciring yxickets of betel- 
nub and loaves tho gnests retire. Tho boy nud girl, mth near 
relations who havo boon asked to dine, feast, and tying the hems 
of their gai monts together, tho boy takes hw brido to his hou'se. 
At tho boy’s honso they bow before the house goda and return to 
tlio girl’s. Next morning tho boy and giil ploy o game of odds and 
evens witli bctcinuts and feed each other. A dinner is given, and 
after the dinner is over tho boy takes bis bride and goes in 
procession to his father’s. When thoy reach the house, the boy’s 
sister shuts tlio door fiom within, aud when the boy asks her to lot 
him in, sho refuses imtil he promises to give his daughter in 
marringo to her son. The guests relive, and the marringo 
ceremonies oud with a feast. The boy and girl are led upstairs 
aud thoir marriage ornaments are taken off and tied to a beam. 
Then the boy and girl call one another by their names and come 
downstairs. Tho marriage gods are bowed oat, the marriage porch 
is pullod down, and the mnrriago is over. "Whon a girl comes of 
ago sho is seated by herself for three days. On tho fourth day 
tlia boy's father presents her with a now robo and bodice and tho 
girl’s parents present tbo boy with a now turban aud sash, ^ 
After tho girl has put on hor now clothes tho boy’s mother fills 
hor hip with giaina of rice and a cocoauut, and tho boy and girl, 
with tho hems of their garments tied together, bow before tbo bouse 
gods. As many of the elders of both houses as may bo present bow 
before tho gods. A feast of sweet cakes or puranpoUs is held 
when only tho near relations and friends of both the boy’s and 
girl’s houses are callod, and, after they have dined, tho boy and girl 
are shut in a room and^the guests retire. On tho iifth day after the 
birth of a child a grindstone is placed in the mother’s room and 
over it is laid a blank sheet of paper, a pen, some ink, and tho knife 
with which tho child’s novel cord was cut, and worshipped by one 
of tho elder women of the house. Close to those articles either 
bread and split pulse or mutton and liquor are laid over tho grind- , 
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stouej and dongdi lamps are sefc and ligliied near tlia four feet of the 
cot on which the mother is lying. The house-people and any near 
relations who have been called are asked to dine, and the mother 
and inidm'fe keep awake during the whole night. On the sixth day 
the stone slab is again worshipped, bread and split pulse are offered 
to it, and, except the blank sheet of paper, the pen ink penknife 
and giandstone are thrown into the river. A. woman is held 
to be unclean for ten days after child-birth. On the eleventh, the 
house is cowdunged, the clothes and the cot are washed, and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the twelfth, the mother lays 
five pebbles outside of the house, and worships them with flowers, 
and hangs a paper cradle over the pebbles. Frankincense is 
burnt before them and a goat is slain. A feast is held and in the 
evening neighbour women lay the child in a' cmdle, and give it 
four or five names. The first name that is mentioned becomes the 
child'^s name ; the rest are known as pulni/aili-^tave or cradle-names. 
A song is sung and the guests retire each with a handful of wet 
gram and a pinch of sugar. A boy’s bair is cut for tbe first 
time when he is more than a month and less than two years old. 
At the hair-clipping the goddess Satvdi is worshipped. A goat is 
killed and its head is buried in front of the goddess. The 
ceremony ends with a feast to which the barhei* is^ asked and this 
is the only payment he gets. The hair-clipping ceremony is 
performed cither in the house or in the outlying lands of tho 
village. *Wh6ii a Floli dies the women waff and tho friends 
I'clatious -busy themselves in preparing a bier. The corpse is Ima 
on tbe bier, raised on the shoulders of four male relations, and the 
chief mourner walks in front of the bier, carrying in a rope sling an 
earthen jar with fire in it. When they reach the burning grouim, 
tbo mourner lays tho body on the pile and sets fire to it. Aft(W the 
body is burnt the mourners bathe and go to their hom^. They 
mourn ten days. At" the end they present the priest with money, 
metal vessels, an umbrella, and a pair of shoes, aud^ all the member 
of tho dead man’s family bathe and tho mourning is oyer. ^ 
Brahman sprinkles a mixture of cow’s urine, dung, milk, butter, and 
curds on the mourners and they are pure and feast the caste. ey 
hold caste councils. A few send their boys to school for a short 
time, hut as a class they are poor and show no signs or rising. 

Iiabourers included seven classes with a strength of 5761 or 
0’68 per cont of the Hindu population. The details are : 


jPOO-VX LABOUnERS, 


CtAba. 

llalca. 

6'cmalcs. 

Total. 

CliaSB. 

Molest 

Femiilcs. 

Total. 

Bb&niUrU 
Cbliaparbanda ... 
Kiiniatliia 

Eaiais 

70 

101 

670 

dO 

66 

70 

Oil 

02 

132 

180 

1187 

72 

Lodhia ... 

llajnuts 

Raddls ... 

Total 

200 

2033 

11 

101 

1700 

10 

307 

3703 

30 

SOSO 

2715 

6701 


BBanda'ris, or Distillers, are returned as numbering 182 and as 
foiSd in Hdveli, Bbimtbadi, Mdval, Kbed, and Poona, ^ 

divided into Kites and Sindes who do noteat 

marry. The Kifes are middle-sized, fair, and generally good-looking. 
B 310— 50 • - . 
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'i'Jioy sponk Sfardtlii boMi nt homo and abroad. They generally lire 
in lioiwod with mud and brick walls and tiled roofs, and hare 
caribou and metal vesbols, blankeU, and quilts. Their, staple food 
is iniilot rico and vogotablcs, mid timy do not object to eat fidt or 
tlio lle.Hh of goats sbopp and fowls or to drink liquor. Thoy'drefij 
' like Manitlids, andarosobor, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. 'Biey 
arc iu tho service of liquor-contractors as shopmen and’ sell 
bacda, anak, masaMar, end other country spirits at Is. Od. (12 as] 
nud rdsfii at ls.de/. (10 <is.) the quart. Tlicy aro^pnidXl 10s. (Halo)' 
a month. Besides as liquor-sellers, they w’ork as husbandmen m 
labourers. They nro-IIiadas and worship the ‘usual BKthinanio 
goels .'iml goddesses, and in thoir religioiisand social customs donot- 
di/For from -M ardtlm Kunbis. Mo-st of them-hsire come from BoinboT) 
.uud go to Bombay when they \rish to' got married. They settls 
’social disputes at meetings of the castemen/ 5’hey do not send meir 
bays to school. They are poor. Within tbo last fow years they naiD 
given up their horeditaiy calling of palin-juico draiving and bccoiaa 
labourers. . • . . ' , 

fthhn.pnrhfl.nda, or Thatchers, are returned ns numbering 180 
uud ns found in fJaveli and in the oily of Poona. They originally 
camo from iriudu.stan and nro Bajputs, but on account of their calmig 
they are called ciihaparbamls. They say that about a hundred and 
fifty years ago. about a hundred of them meludmg ivomon and 
cliihlron camo to this part of tho country, m search of work, niey- 
Imvo no subdivisions and no surnames. The names m common use 
among men aro Bhavsiug, ICesarsiiig, and Mansmg; imdamoug 
women Gauga, BWgirtW, . Chandra, and Purrati. They look dike 
Pardeshis. TJio men ^vear tbo, top-knot and moustacho, nut not 
whiskers or the beard. Tho women fie the hair in n braid or veni and 
leave it haii<riiig do.wn the back. They rub their brows withred- 
Tjowdor and neither uso false hair nor deck their heads with flowers. 
Their home tongue is Sindustani, but they speak JIaralhi .with , 
Btrann'ers. They live in houses ivith mud iralls and thatched or tiled 
roofsr ' iUmosb nil keep dogs, and few hare cattle or employ servante.. 
Their women take no part in thatching, hut boys begin to help 
.if- fifteen. Their staple food is rice, millet, and wheat bread,- 
vea-etables and pulse.. They oat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
Tlio men wear the Jlariltlia turban, waistolotb, waistcoat, and 
Rhouldorcloth ; and. tbo women a bodico, a petticoat or ghdgra, and a, 

• la rolled round tbo petticoat and one end drawn over the head. The, 
wnar ffreen of red but never black robes, and their orna- 
ments are like those of hlardthlis. They aro quiet, hardworking, 
™1 orderly. They moke thatoh of saga or teak leaves, hay, and ' 
1 oo women sell firewood and cowdung cakes. They 

bam 00 ■ worship the usual Hindu gods aud goddesses. 

SmiS object of worship is Bbavdni wdioso image they keep 
in their houses. Their pnests are Pm-deshi Brahmans, who perform - 
IJJ uum, ,. . . ..-moujos, TUbw holidays aro tho same as those of 

aU ,» nsjair women in child-birth are not allowed to lie on . 

f hot Sr t£ fifth day a married woman dips the palm of her right 
liaud'in a mixture of rice flour and water and stamps a mwk on the 
wall in tho mother’s room .and lays rice and whey curry before the 
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mai-k. On tho twolftli day fclioy name the child^ tlie name being giron 
by the child’s father, and the mother’s lap is filled with five plantains 
or any other freit. On a Tuesday after tho twelfth, they worship 
tho goddess Satviti outside of tho house or garden by placing five 
])ubblcs in a lino, and offering them cooked rice and vegetables. 
They clip the child’s hair when it is between two and five years old, 
offer a goat and hold a feast. They many their boys between 
twelve and twenty-five, and their girls between ten and twenty. 
They marry their widows, and practise polygamy ’out not polyandry. 
They burn their dead and settle social disputes at mass meetings of 
tho caste. Their calling is declining as Government docs not allow 
thatched roofs to remain during the dry' season. They do not send 
their boys to school, and are a poor people. 

Ela'ma'tllis are returned as numbering 1187 and ns found over 
tho whole district except in Junnar, Indtlpur, and Purandhar. They 
seem to be of Teliigu origin and aro said to have come from tlie Nizam’s 
country about a hundred years ago. They say that when they came 
tho Peshwa gavo them rent-free lands. Tho names in common use 
among men aro Ayalu, Erappa, Gangaram, Krishna, Narsiippa, 
Phakira, Poshoti, and Yellappa; and among w'omen, Amalubai, Aku- 
bili, Jamanibiii, Saitri, and Yalubai. The honour-giving appn or 
father is added to men’s names and but or lady to women’s names. Tho 
commonest surnames aro Ddsarkulu, Kutolu, Jlaudactdlu, Pilaleli, 
Pautkudolu, and Totoladu. Persons havingthesamesuruamecauiulcr- 
marry. They form one class. They aro dark, tall, and well-made. 
The men shavo tho head o.xcept tho top-knot, and tho face o.xcept tho 
moustache. Tiicy wear whiskers but not tho beard. Thty live in 
untidymiddlc-class houses one or two storeys high, withbrick wallsund 
tiled roofs. Thoir house goods iucludo boxes, cradles, cots, carpets, 
blankets, mats, and metal or earthen vessels. They have no houso 
servants, but keep cattle aud pot animals. They 01*0 moderate enters 
and good cooks. Thoir favoui’ito di-shes are soui’, and their staple 
food is Indian luillot broad, pulse, and pot herbs. They do not bathu 
or worship thoir gods every day but sit aud cat their morning meal 
as soon as they return from their w'ork. They bathe every second or 
third day, and worship thoir gods on all lunar elevenths or ckiidunhis. 
On holidiiys aud when they can afford it, they cat tho flesh of sheep, 
goats, poultry, deer, aud fish, and drink liquor often to excess. They 
also drink bluing or hemp^water and eat opium and smoko gdnja or 
hemp-flower.s aud tobacco. Thow’omen tio their hair in a knot nt tho 
back of tho head ; they wear neither flowers nor false hair. Tho dross 
both of men and women is dirty and careless. Tho men wear a 
waistcloth, a loincloth, a coat, a Mai’dtha turban, aud a pair of shoes. 
Tho women wear tho robo with tho skirt drawn back between tho 
feet in !llanlthi fashion. Of ornaments men wear the earrings called 
hhilchdlis and finger rings j imd women tho nose-ring called noth, 
the necklace called cujartiku, tho wristlets called gota, and tho tocriugs 
called jodvia. Kamathis as a class aro dirty in their habit.s, hard- 
working, treacherous, irritablo, and vain. Most aro masons and house- 
builders, some mako cigars, and others work as labourers. Boys of 
eight begin to help thoir fathers., 'Women mind tho houso aud 
work as laboni'ers. Masons work from six to olovon, go homo to 
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talco n meal, nro back at \vork by two, and work till 'sis/ ®ey &is 
busic-st between Kovcmbor and Juno. On porepnal security ftcy oa ■ 
bonow JOj. toX5 (Kjs. 5-30) at twelve to twenty-four porcontayear, " 
Tboy rank witUifar{tthjis,andcatftoiiiBrabmauSj MarUtliSs, andbia- 
edyats. Tboy nro roJigioos, worshipping Babiro'ba, Bhavani, KMndoba, 
lUksbiui, Narsobft, Shankar, Virabhadro, and Vyankoba, They )na& ; 
pilgrimages to Vithoba of Pandllarpniv Dnyanoba ot. A'kiili, - 
Bhnriiui qC Tiiljdpiir, and Vyotikoba of 6iri.. They wotahiprii ’ 
rillago, local, and boundary gods.. They keep tho usual Brdfimanie' , 

, boli(lay.s and fasts. Their priost is a Tolaug Bnilunan, who.m they,;' 
highly respect and who oiliciafes at all their ceremonies.,, They'ad:'’^ 

' him to diucj wash his hands and feet, rub his brow with sandal paste, . 
prcdont him with dower garlands and nosegays, and bowM(m'.- 
him. Ho tells them to bo just in tbeir dealings, to give to tha,| 

E ouv, and to read good boohs. When ho. has' finished his diimeii; ' 
0 is given Is. to 10s. (Ss: 1-5) in cash and^fcikes his leavt '• 
1Vhon tho Teacher, dies they choose some other pious man as his 
Bwceesaop. . They bdtevo iu‘ witchcraft evil ‘spirits and’ soothsaying,;-', 
When a person i^ possessed thoy make .vows -to their gods and . 
fulfil them soon after tho recorery of tho sick.- Early maniiige 
polygamy and widow-marriogo aro allowed and practised, polyandry 
m unknown. When a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called. , ' 
Slio digs a pit or ariori to bold tho batidpg water and outs the . 
child’s navel cord. Turinoric.pjvstc and vermiUion aro scattered in 
froutof the pit, and tho child and tho mother are bathod." The nare 
cord is put iu an earthen "vessel and buried in .the pit. For three 
' days tho child sucks one end of'a rag whoso other .end rests in a 
saucer of Lonoy, and tho mother is fed on rice and clarified 'butter. 
On the fourth Jay tho mother begins to sucklo tho child, Pn the fifth, 
a stone slab or pdta is placed near tho bathing pit, a square is marked 
on the slab with linos of rice, and a silver image of Satvtri is set in 
tho square, a lemon is set at ca'choornor of the stone slab and a fifeb' 
lemonandacocoanntarelaid before theimago. One of theboose women 
lays before tho goddess turmeric powder, vermillion, cotton threod,' 
jiue and pulse, or boiled mutton if tbe mother is a Yaishuav, as they 
slaughtei’agoatinhononi'of Satvdi. Female friends and relations are . ■ 
feasted, a shoo is.laid nndor tho child’s pillow, and women keep, watch 
till morning.. ‘The impnrify coused by tbe birth lasts ten days; 
On tbe twelfth women neighbours meet aji. the Louse, set'five wheat- 
flour * cakes -uridey tho cradle- which is hung with ropes from the 
ceiling, and turmeric powder and vermillion ore handed round." Tie 
child is named, and the women guests are feasted. After dinner they, 
are given rolls of betel leaves and withdraw. After the fourteenth 
day &tvai is again worshipped. Five -stones are placed together’ 
and turmeric powder and vermillioq are laid before them.. A goat is 
‘.killed if the mother is a Yaishnav, and friends and relations are - 
feasted The mother piits’on new bangles and from tliat time is ' 
allowed, to- follow, her every-day housework. The boy’s hair is 
' cut for 'the first time when he is two years old. ' He is seated' im ‘ . 
Lis father’s lap and Lis ' bead is sLaved-by the .village barber who ■ 
receives ^d, to 'IJd. (J”!®.). Boys, are married between fen and 
twenty-fire, and girls betwMn two and .twelve, Tbe 'girl’s father 
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plans the mntcU ninl lusks the consent of tlio boy’s fjitlior. 'Wlicn 
they agree to ilio teriiis, (ho boy’s father visits the girl nud presents 
her with a robe nud bodice. Uor brow is lusirkcd with vcrniillion, 
nud a packet of sugar is placed in her h.auds. This iscalled the ituujtmi 
or asking. One to live days before the dti}* lixed by tlm priest for 
tlio marriage, the bride is brought to tho bridegroom’s aud rubbed 
with turmeric ptmte. The bridegroom is rubbed after tho girl, and 
both are bathed iu warin water. Tho bride is given a robe and bodice 
and her brow is decked with a network of (lowers. Three earthen pots 
are brought into tho boy's house, two are sot in front of tbo boy 
and girl and the third behind them. All tho pots are filled with 
rice mixed with vcrniilHou, ilowers turmeric paste aud vcrmilliou are 
laid before them, and they are tuado deewAv or marriage guardians. 
Ill the bouth before tbo boy’s house a marriage altar or w 
mised but no pot.s are placed near it. No gimvdian or devithvt 
iustallcd at tbo bride’s. When tho lucky time draws near tho 
couple are made to stand face to face on rlie bahulc or altar with a 
cnrtaiu held between them. The pric.st, a Telang Jiruhinaii, repeats 
te.xtrt and vermilliou>iingod rice is tlirowm over the eonplc. Marriage 
threads are passed tliroiigli two .silver rings aud tied to tiio right 
wrist of the bridegroom and the left wrist of ibo bride. The lucky 
tbrc.'id is fastened round the bride’s ncclc. One man takes tbo brido 
and .'inotlier the bridegroom on bis shoulder and they dance in a circle 
scattering redpowder. Wliou tho dance is over the boy’s and girl’s 
garments are knotted together aud they bow before tbo family 
gods in tbo house. The bridegroom's sister or sister-in-law unties 
tlu'ir clothes, tbo llnihumu priest receives ‘2 a (lie. 1) from tho 
father of tbo bridegroom, betel is served, aud tho giie-its withdraw. 
For four days frieiid.s ami relation-s are feastotl. On tho fourth 
tho brido and bridegroom lecoive prehOJit.s of dre.sses from their 
fatbor.s-iH-law, nud their brow.s are decked with palm-leaf brow- 
horius or bdnhinij. 1 . In the evening of the wedding day tho vnrut or 
bridegroom’s procession, with mimic and a band of f rieiuks, .starts from 
tho boy’s house, moves through tho streets, and returns. 'I'he priest 
comes, tho boy aud girl untie each othor’.s marriage wristlut.s, and, 
together with silver rings, tho wri.stlets are thrown into un earthen 
vessel filled with water, Tho boy and girl are told to pick them out, 
whoever is quickest is applauded nud will bo ruler. At night a 
goH'lhal dauco is performed, and tho luarriugo is over. When a girl 
fomos of ago aho sita apart for threo days. On tho fourth slio is 
bullied, a cocoauut and rico aro laid in her lap, sho Jiud her 
husband receive presents of dress from their fathorsi-in-law, and 
friends and rclution.s are feasted, Thoy ciDliur bury or burn their 
dead, and except timt they hold no death- day feasts thoy follow all 
the rite.s observed by MnrAHiiia, .Among them n death costs 12s. to 
.Cl (lbs. 0-10). Thoy havo a strong c-iste feeling and sottlo social 
disputes at ciuto meetings, llrcaohos of custo rules are punished 
by fines of 2a. Cd. to (Ils.l i-OOJ. Tlioy send their boys and girls 
to school till thoy learii ^Iar.ltlu reading and writing. They aro 
pushing, ready to tako to now omploymonts, aud fairly olf. 

Ealals, or Dislillera, aro rolurncd as uunibering 72 aud ns found 
iu libimtlmdi, Uavoli, Khed, MAvul, aud iu tho city aud cantoumoafc 
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o£ I'oona. yhojrsay they came to tlio district from Hinclnstdn sixiy 
orsiivoiity yuarsingo. They Jiavc no subdivisions. Tkoitsufuatwa 
aro Kiisltpuri, Longhaj ;i»(l A'^ag.arba. The .niimoH iu common 
muong iUL'u aru Unug.'idiu, lliriiaing, IhlmUsn^ IhlmbakoSj luid Shk. 
puraud ; autl unioiig woiucu Clangn, Pdrbatij iintl liddhm They I'jok 
uud speak like Punloshia and tltcir staple toed is wheat, lice, huttor, 
and ocoiisioniiUy fish lleah atul country lit^uor. Tho wen di'ca^ like 
^lanUluLH, and tha women in a petticoat and open-backed bodies sal 
upper toarf. They sell hcedit, andc, and raski spirits, the lifos roe 
at Ik, Cuh (li <w.) And tho rJs/it at la. Id. (d] (u>.) the qm 
bottle. Tlioy estimato their profit’ at about ono-cighth or 
j/Of cent (I pint in I gallon) and sell four to eight gallons a day. 
'J’Jjcir .shops are open from t( A.ii. to (I n.Jt. Their women take no 
part ill tJio liquor-selling, but tho boys begin to help at leu.or 
twelve. Some servo as sliopboys to I'lirsi and other liquor-sollcts 
and are paid l(k to it».v. (lls.b-S) a mouth. They, do not know 
that they belong to any sect, and have house images of Bhavani, 
Krisliua, Ibiui, and Mahiidov. They keep tho usual Hindu ti.'U 
aud feiusta and their priests are their own Pardeahi Bnihmans. 
They iiiako pilgrimages to Ainndi, Benares, Pandliarpur, andTnljapur. 
TJioy have no hoadtuau and setHo social disputes at meotings ol 
tho catiomen. They send tboir boys to school.' They complaui 
that thoir calling lins declined siuco the infroductioa of tho liquor 
Contract or 7iudi/t system. ' - . 

ItOdllis are roturnod as niimboringSC? and as found iuBhimthadi, 
Ifavcli, Khod, and Poouo. They say they belong to Hindustiin and 
Aurangabad nijd came to Poona about a hundred years ago. Their 
Buruainos aro Bhutariya, Dhnuariyu, Papiyn, Uorclinriya, aud Shridliar. 
Tho uiuaes in common uso among luea aro Girdhdri, Govind, and 
Iliramau j aud among women Bhagayn, LacUaya, Nondu, Paru, and 
Tojivi, Thoy look like Pardeshis ; tho mon wear the top-knot, mous- 
tache, and whiskers but not tho beard. The women tie the hair 
in a knot behind the bead ; they do not nso false hair or adorn their 
heads withilowers. Tboir homo tongue is Hindiistaui, but thoy speak 
]\fni. ,ti1ii out of doors. Thoy livo in hoases of tho better sort ouo or 
two storeys high nritb walls of brick aud tiled roofs, and keep cows, 
buffaloes, horses; clogs, and parrots. Their house goods aro earthen - 
and inotal vessels, boxes, cots, bedding, carpets, and cradles. They' 
keep servants and pay thorn -la. to 6a. (Its. 2 - 3) a mouth with 
food. Their staple food is rice, wheat, millet, Indian millet, 
vegetables except onions, batter, oil, spices, fish, and tho fiesh of 
goats and shoop, but not domestic fowls. They driuk both 
country and European liquor. Tho men dress either like Maralhds ■ 
or like Deccan Biilhmaus in a waistcloth, loincloth, coat, waistcoat 
shouldercloth, a Haratha orBrdhman turban, aud shoos or sandals.', 
Thoir women wear a petticoat and an opon-backed bodice aud draw 
a short robe or ^hadki over tho upper part of tho body and tho head. 
They are hardworking, hot-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable. They 
aro moneyleaders, hnsbondmon, labourers, and firewood charcoal and ■ 
oowdnng-cako sellers. Their women and children help them in their ' 
calling, WearuSd.to6d. (2-4ns.) a day, hawking cowdung cakes and 
firewood.' The men earn double ns much as the women, and thoso 
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who own firewood stores make £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) a month. 
They consider themselves ICshatris. In religion they are Vaishnavs, 
hub their family deities are mothei's or goddesses rather than gods. 
The house deity of most is the Tuljapuri of Tnljapurj and of a few 
the god Bdldji. Their priests are Pardeshi Brahmans to whom they 
show great respect. They keep the usual Bruhmanic fasts and feasts. 
They helieve in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky days. On the fifth day after a child is born the Lodhis 
smear with cowdung a spot in the lying-in room and on it place two 
copper anklets or mles, a piece of black thread, and a cap and frock 
of Gujarilt Khdrva cloth. .They light a dough lamp befoi’e these 
articles, and lay flowers cooked rice and curds before them. After 
dinner the babe is dressed in the cap and fi'ock and the copper 
anklets are put on its feet. On that night none of the doors 
and windows are allowed to be closed but are kept wide open. 
The guests remain all night and do not leave till after dinner 
next daj’’. They consider the mother impure for ten days, and at 
the end of the ten days wash the whole house. An hour or two after 
a hole is dug in the yard near the house and on the odge of the hole 
are laid four pieces of firewood and an earthen jar full of cold water. 
The mother goes out and worships the jar, and her father presents 
her ivith a new robe and bodice. A few days after, within a 
month from the date of the birth of the child, the mother goes 
some distance into the village waste land or ya^ipaZ, and worships five 
pebbles, and puts new glass bangles round her wrists a7id returns 
home. The hair-cutting ceremony is performed at any time before 
a child is three years old. They take the child to a rivor and 
aftor the hair is cut put it in a dough ball and throw it into tho 
water. The ceremony ends with a mutton feast. They many 
their girls before they are sixteen and their boys before they are 
tAveuty-five. Their marriage-guardian or devak is five pinches of 
earth picked from five places, which they, bring homo and lay near 
the house gods. A few days before a marriage the village 
astrologer Avrites the date of a lucky day for the marriage on Iavo 
pieces of paper, a silver two-anna piece is rolled in each, and they 
are folded and given to the boy’s and girl’s fathers. The boy’s 
father hands his packet to the girl’s father sapng Shri liiim- 
cliandraji’s vurdth dli, sneadh ralitt, that is ' Shri Rumchandraji’s 
bridal has come. Beware.’ The girl’s father gives his packet 
to tho boy’s father saying Basing balaue lagmis ya, that is ‘ By 
the might of the brOAA'-horn come to the marriage.' Bach takes 
the packet and places it among their house gods, and tho day ends 
Avitha feast at both houses. Next day women are asked to dine, and 
during the w'hole day and night, busy themselves making cakes 
called tcleliias. On tho marriage day from the boy’s house are 
brought to tho girl a shoe, some henna or mendi, needles, A'er- 
millioii or hiiigitl, a robe, a petticoat, a bodice, a yellow sheet, and a 
frock, and they are laid before the house gods. Tho girl’s mother, 
goes to the temple of the goddess Shitalddevi andAvorshipshersing- 
iuo- sonn«. Tho boy’s sister goes home and after rubbing the tur- 
meric goes again to the girl’s house. When she reaches tho girl's 
house the girl’s sister rubs tho girl Avith turmeric and tho boy’s and 
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Chapi^III. ^rls relations dino together. The girl’s father presents the bcj’s* 

Populatiou. sister and his oivn daughter with a vohe and bodice, and they 

T.Aiinm?pna houses. The hoy’s maternal uncle gives a dinner a}. 

Looms. “• ? house. The uncle comes leading a bullock with a bag ai 

nco on its back, twenty-five earthen jars, and two flower-fok^ 
Redpowdor is rubbed on the bullock’s brow oud garlands are hnng 
from, its neck. One of the party walks into the house cariying 
the grain bag followed^ by another who sprinkles water after bita. 
as ho walks. The bag is laid in front of the house gods. The bey’s 
father plants a palas brnncdi aboutlhree feet long in his ownmarmge 
porch and another in the girl’s marriage porch. He outs four bola 
in each branch, fixes a ladlo or pali' in each hole, and fills tbe 
ladles with oil and lights thorn. The twenly-five earthen jats' 
are piled near the house goda The boy is dressOd in a neif 
vToistclotb, coat, tnrban, imd marriage brow-horn or hashing, bs 
is seated on a horse, and taken in procession to the girl’a Wbeu , 
the bridegroom reaches ^ their house the girl’s sister takes 
the girl in her arms and makes her throw five balls of rice and 
molasses at the boy’s marriage ornament. The boy is taken off 
the horse and £he girl’s father touches his brow with rodpoffder 
and presents him %rich a new wnistcloth and turban. JSaoh of tbo^ 
boy’s near male relations is presented with a waistcloth and tbe 
boy is taken and seated in a neighbouring house on a cot, the other 
guests sitting on blankets round him. A dish of. vermicelli 
or shevaya is brought for the bpy, but it is all eaten by other ohildrea, 
the boy getting none^ot it , ' Tbo girl's brother’s mfe comes frith 
' a wooden pestle, and asks tbe boy to help her in pounding rice. 
The boy touches the pestle and the girl’s brother’s wife stands with 
the pestle repeating a song. When tbe boys have done eating the 
rermicolli the bridegroom puts 1 jd.,(l a.) into the dish and except the 
boy and girl the guests all dine and take a nap. At daybreak the 
five ladles in the pahs branch are lighted and five earthen jars are 
' placed near them one of which is filled ivitli cold water- In front of 
the jars^ the priest traces a square made with lines of wheat fioui* aud 
red and yellow powder, and the boy and girl sit on tho square close to 
eachother, tho girl to the right of the boy. Then the boy’s relations 
present the boy with clothes and money. This is called, the giving, 
away of tho bride or Kanyadan. Tbe boy and girl go six times round 
the palas branch, ani stopping ask tho guests if they should take tho 
last or seventh turn. The guests say 'Take the turn,’ and as soon 
as the turn is completed the priest utters the word Sdcdhdn or Beware, 
and tho boy and girl are husband and wife. In the evening a , 
feast is held. After the feast the boy goes to his house with ' 
the girl in a palanquin, himself walking on foot with the guests. 
When they reach the. boy’s house curds and cooked rice nro waved 
round their heads and the boy s father presents them with a couple 
of rupees, rice is piled in a heap, and the boy kicks the heap five 
bimes with his right foot. _ On the foUowing day a feast is held at the 
boy’s house and the marriage wristlets are untied, IV^en a girl 
comes of ago she is seated by herself for four days. On tho fifth 
day the boys Sager ting is hid somewhere in the house, and the» 
girl is given four months, to find it, When she has found it she 
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tells tlie house-people and on that evening^the hoy and' girl are left 
together in a room and she puts the ring on the boy’s finger. If 
she fails to - find the ring she is allowed to try again at the end 
of four months. When a Lodhi dies cold water is poured on the 
body in the house where it lies. The body is taken to another 
part of the house^ the .spot is cowdunged, and the body is again 
laid on the spot where he breathed his last. It is dressed in the 
usual clothes and laid on a bier. It is carried on the shoulders 
of four men, the chief mourner walking in front carrying a jar with 
burning cowdung cakes. About half-way to the burning gfround 
the bearers stop and set the bier on the ground and lay two peb- 
bles near the corpse’s head. The bier is lifted and the chief mourner 
hands the fire-jar to another of the party, and, nntil they reach the 
burning ground, keeps bowing and laying himself at full length on 
the ground. At the burning ground the fire-jar is dashed on the 
ground^ and when the pile is raised the body is laid on it and set 
fire to by the chief mourner. When it is half burnt, an earthen jar 
containing butter is thrown on the corpse’s head, and the mourners 
bathe and return to the deceased’s house. When they reach 
the house, the widow takes off all her ornaments and piles them 
in a heap, and each of the mourners sprinkles water over them. 
The widow never again wears ornaments. After the mourners 
have gone to their homes the chief mourner and his family dine. 
The family of the deceased mourns ten days. At the end of the 
ten days the chief mourner goes to the burning ground, throws 
the ashes into water, has his head and moustache shaved, cooks 
rice a vegetable or two and oil-cakes or telehias, and serves 
them on a leaf plate. After the crows have touched the cakes 
the chief mourner bathes and returns home. On the thirteenth 
day a caste feast is held, the chief mourner is presented with a 
white turban, and he is free to attend to his work. ^ They have 
a caste council 'and decide social disputes at meetings of the 
castemen. Breaches of caste rules are punished with fine which 
varies from 3d. (2 as.) to a caste feast. If an offender cannot pay 
a fine he stands before the council with joined hands with their 
shoes on his head. They send their boys to school, and as a class 


re well-to-do. 

Bajputs, better known as Pardeshisor Upper Indian Hindnstdni- 
neakers, are returned as numbering 3793 and as found aU 
larts of the district and especially in the town of foon^ They 
lave no tradition of their origin, and say that they lived fomerly 
a Allahabad, Oawnpnr, Benares, Delhi, and other parts of Upper 
ndia and came to the Deccan within the last centniy or centu^ 
ind a ouarter, generally when their native country wm troubled by 
amine. They are of two family stooks or gotras Bhdradva] and 
Vfahirao. Persons belonging to the same family stock cannot 
ntennarry. Their commonest surnames are Ajmode, Bagale, 
Banasi, Byas, Ohavdn, Gaval, Kachchhave, Rajek’^r, and Suraj. 
families bearing the same surname intermarry. The names in 
jommon use among men are Bapusmg, Bhagvdnsing, Guradalsing, 
Kisansing, and Bdmsingj and among women Ja^a, Badha,^ 
Bandar, and Thagaya. Their home tongue is Hindustani. They are 
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Btoat, well-bnilfc tall, and hardy with sallow ^kins. Tua fW 
except fete top-knot anda lock over each ear, BaJ 

whiskers. Thu face Imiru .t,'i 
l^iS teanls. They mark th^irlr < 

sToiv Zt^ ™ ffliddlo-class hoa,., ,a 

Btorey high with walls of bncfc and tile roofs. ITioy have au.i, y 

copper and brass cooking vessels, and earthen vessels for lUrv 

grain. Ihey own cattle and keep servants. They are grwin'jL^ 

and are <fond of sweet and pungent dishes. Theirstapla kjla 

wheat, rice, pulse, millet bread, butter, vegetables, and tcIi-Vit 

chctlnts, _ J!hey also eat animal food, goats, hare, deer, and fidi, 4 ti 

use mtosiCBiting drinks and drugs on Tuesdays, Fridays, and Susi^jj. 

They consider themselves Kshatiyas, and do not eat from ha 

bands of any Deccan Hindua They bathe every day and ytcxt^.} 

their family gods before they take their mails. The men ta..»r » 

tight-htting waistcloth reaching the knee, a coat, a TiaistcoBi, i 

^ardt^ timhan. or headscarf, and bometimes sandals. The warns 

tie their hair in a knot behind the head or let it hang in braids do*s 

the back. They rub their brows with redpon derand tires* f»tLr 

like hlardthds in the fall Mardtha robe and tigbt'SUhg sbart* 

sleeved and full-backed bodice, or in a petticoat and opjli-backsd 

. bodice with a short sash or plmdLi drawn ever the upper jKvrfc of the 

body and the bead. They wear no false hair oud no oue but girls 

ndom their hair with Bowers. They are clean, neat, strong, 

hardworking, and honest, but cosily provoked rind fond of show. 

Their boreditniy catiiug is aoldiaritig or aipd&iyin'. lately they 

have taken to tilhge, Jaboar, of housc-bcrvice, to gr.)iu.de.diiig, 

and to Government sorrice ns mcsscugcn). The grai»'dialun> iniy 

fur pulse in the Poona market, moisten it, dry it in thu sun for bve 

days or a week, grind it coarsely, sepaiato the husk from the gniin, 

and sell the grain at about da. tho tnan of forty pounds. The hiibk j j 

. bought by milkmen at U to la. 3d. (8-10 ax.) tho yalla, aud the 

cAaa or coarao bran is sold at da. to 128. (Rs. 2 .U) thu jxUla. The 

women help in drying tho pulse and luiud tbu house. Thuir average 
.... .. . 



ceremonies. Bestdea their family gods they worship Io< ol and 
village gods. They umico pilgrimages to Ahiudi, Btfiurci, 
Taljapur, and other &acrcd placea They foat on uli lnn.»r cloventLs 
or ekddaihis, tho niiio nights or Hacanitras, and Tuesdays «? 
Manpalrdra. When a wonmu is in labour a inidwifu of their own vr 
of the 3iardtba caste is called. She ciiU the navel cord and burict a 
near tho bathing place, bathes the inotber and child, and lava them 
bothon a cot. Oa tho fourth day the mother Legius to ttuekletnorhild. 
, Ceremonial impurity lasts ten days. (In the fifth a little pliico in the 
mothcris room is cleaned and covvdunged, aud abambuo arra.r is laid 
on it with a sword or a knife. Tho women in the hou.e wtjr?liip tho 
arrow, mark it tvithfivo lines of redk'.id, lay ihtwu i vegetahtet .ind 
bread close to it, and keep awake the a hole night. Oa tho < levtscth 
tho house is cowdunged and tho wuther'u clothes uro v.a.'L< d. Oa 
the thirteenth friends aud rdaficJiS aro swktd to dtav, uad ia tl.o 
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evening tbo clilld is named and cradled. Sugar betelnub and 
leaves arc handed round and tho guests leave. Afc some time 
between a boy’s third month and his third ycarj his hair is cut for 
the firat time. The child is seated in its mother’s lap and tho hair 
is cut by the barber who is paid 6d. (4 as.). Uncooked rice and 
pulse are given to a man of the caste and relations and friends 
are treated to a dinner. Cirls are married between eleven and 
eighteen, and boys between eighteen and thirty. Tho offer of marriage 
comes from tho bridegroom’s side. If tho girl’s father agrees, and 
tho family-stocks or ijotraa of tho two fathers are different, an astro- 
loger is asked to name a lucky day and preparations nro mado. 
Two or three days before tho marriage day a mango post is sot 
in tho ground at tho houses both of the boy and the girl, and an 
earthen vessel, whitewashed and filled with wheat, is tied to its top. 
The sister of tho bridegroom bathes him, scats him on a low stool 
near tho post, and rubs his body with turmeric paste. As much of 
tho paste as is over is taken by married women with music to tho 
bridu, and sho is rubbed by hor sister. Next day the women of 
both families go to the potter's and each narty fetches a vessel 
which they name Ganpati or spirit-lord, fill it with wheat, and 
worship it as tho tlecak or wedding guardian. At eight on the third 
night tlia bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes, and, escorted by 
a company of friends, is seated on horseback, and brought to tho 
bride's. His brow is adorned with a flower chaplet in hluhummadan 
fashion, and ho holds a kuifo in his hand. On rcacliing tho 
bride’s, a cocoanut is waved round him and broken on the ground. 
Ho dismounts and is led to a place in tho booth, where, along 
with the bride’s brother, ho has to worship a copper pot or kalash 
filled with water, resting on a square marked by lines of wheat 
flour or of quartz powder. 'Wben tho pot has been worshipped 
the bride’s brother washes tho bridegroom's feet. Then tho 
Brahman pricat leads the bridegroom to a neighbouring house 
and girds him with a sacred thread. At tho timo named for tho 
marriage, the bridegroom is carried to a scat ia tho booth, which has 
been made ready by sotting two low stools in a square marked by 
wheat flour or by quartz powder and covering tho stools with a 
piece of white cloth. Tho brido comes out and is seated close 
to tho right of tho bridegroom, Brdhmnns repeat lucky wedding 
hymns, kindle tho sacred fire, and feed it with clarified butter. 
Tho brido walks round tho altar six times, and, at tho request of tho 
guests, tho bridegroom joins bor in tho sovonth turn, and ties tho 
lucky thread round hor neck. Tho girl sits on hor husband’s 
loft and tho priest tics with a fivefold thread a small pieco of 
turmeric round tho right wrist both of the boy and tho girl. 
Next day tho pcoplo aro feasted and tho father of tlio bridegroom 
presents tho bride with, a suit of clothes. Her hair ia divided 
into two plaits ^vhicll aro drawn back, ' twisted together, and 
fastened at tho hack of the head, and rodpowder is strewn along 
tho parting or bhang do^vn tho middle of hor head. Then with an 
escort of friends and with music tho brido and bridegroom aro taken 
either in a carriage oron.horseback to tbobridcgroom’a whori; mamru 
women take off their turmeric wristlets and tho woddiug. m 
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ho wed out. Tho wliolacmla wtb a feast. When a prl comes (4 
ago no ceremony ia porfornietl. fcjho goes to live with horhnsLsni 
na lus wifu from her sixteciitU year, atitl is held to bo unclean fo* 
threo days in every month. When a Fardeshi ^jput dies ho is 
hathcil in hot or cold water nud is dressed in a loincloth. The chief 
inounior has lus face except his oyobrowa shaved and prcpaiw 
balls of whwit llonr, Tho body is laid on a bier and tied wstloit 
witli a piece of string or thready and wheat halls are placed onohi 
each hand and one op tho aiowach pf tho dead. On the way to tho ' 
hurniog ground tho bier is laid on tho ground^ aiico ball isloft 
on tbospot^ and tho bcarom change places and go on fo thohaniiag 
ground. At tho burning ground tho body is agiiin bathed, laid ca 
tho pyvo^ and burnt without furthor ceremony. When tho pile h 
nearly cousuincd^tho chief mournerstirsthoilro witha poloand each 
of tho funeral party throws in a cowdong cake and bathes. Tlier 
go to tho houso of tho deceased, and each puts a seed of block 
popper iu his mouth and goes home. On the third day the chief 
mournor goes to tbo burning ground with flowers, betel leaves, mtlk 
curds, bnttor, cowdung, cow^a urine, and five kinds of sweet- 
meats. Tho cow's urine is poured over tho ashes and they are 
gathered and thrown into water. The spot is cleaned and cow- 
uiuiged and su'cctmcats and flowers are hud on it. Tho family of 
mourners romaio impure for ton days. On tho tenth day ten 
wheat llonr bulls are modo and worshipped, Nino of them are thrown 
into tho river, and* tho tenth is left for tho crows. Tho monra- 
ers wait till » crow has touched the balls, and then bathe and return 
to their homes. On tbo tbirteouth a dinner is- given to tho caste- 
iKopIo w'hon tho friends and relations of the chief mourner present 
him with a turban. In tbe latter half of Bhudrapad or September, 
during All Souls fortnight, a mind-feast is held in honour of the 
dead. Piurdeshi Rajputs form a separate community. They settle 
social disputes, wbicliare commoner than among most Deccan castes, 
according to tho opinion of tho majority of tbe castemon. Breaches 
of social rules nro punished by a fine which takes tho form of a caste 
dinner, and the authority of tho caste decision is enforced by the 
threat of loss of caste. They send their hoys to school from nine 
to fifteen. They complain of growing competition and falling profitsj 
aro ready to take to new pursuits, and aro likely to prosper. 

Baddis aro returned as numbering thirty aud as found only 
in Poona.^ They aro a Tolugu class and say they have come to Poona 
since the beginning of British rule. They are divided, into Pakpnk- 
Badis and lUtatmat-Eadis, who eat together but do not intermanyv 
Their sumomes aro Ajaln, Bhoidi, Haranratbu, Kanolu, Najadu, 
Pitlobn, and Edjlalnj people bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. The names in common nse among mon are Ashannna,' 
Pochanna, Edjanna, Bamanna, Yalanna, and xankanna, and among 
women Chinamma,Ilar8amma, Ponnamma, Bdjamma, ShiTamma,ana 


' Itiuldi » said to bo a corrupt form of Botti a Kduareso w otd meaning the hnmatt 
nrm. According to the story tUD founder of tbe trtbe got tho name Jlotti from the 
strength h» anna. 
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Yelamma. They look like Telangia and are dark, tall, and muscular, 
The men ■wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the 
beard. Their home speech is Telugu. Their dwellings are 
those of other middle-class Hindus one are two storeys high. They 
keep goats, bullocks, and cows, and their house goods include 
earthen and metal vessels, boxes, cots, bedding coverlets, blankets, 
and carpets. Their staple food is millet, rice, wheat, pulse, and 
vegetables, and occasionally fish, mutton, and liquor. They eat the 
flesh of the hare and deer, of waterfowls and domestic fowls, of the 
■wild boar, and of the gliorjpad or inguana. They prefer sour dishes 
and are fond of tamarind. They give caste feasts in honour of 
marriages and deaths, and on Dasara Day in October offer a goat 
to the goddess Yellamina or Pochammo. They dress like Mardthas 
in a loincloth, a waistcloth or short trousers, a coat or a waistcoat, 
a shouldercloth, and a turban folded in Mardtha fashion. The 
women dress like Mardtha women in a backed and short-sloeved 
bodice, and a robe the skirt of which they pass back between the feet 
and tuck into the waistband behind. They tie their hair in a roll at 
the back of the head and use false hair and adorn their heads with 
flowers. They are hardworking, sober, even-tempered, and orderly. 
They are watermen or Ihistes, carrying water on the backs of bul- 
locks in leather-bags or ^alchdh. They are also masons, messengers, 
grocers, carpenters, cigar-sellers, and day labourers. They are Hin- 
dus, and worship the usual Hrdhmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
family gods are Mahddev, Bhavdni of Kondanpur in the Nizdm's 
country, and Pachamma of Vaderpali in Telangan. Their family priests 
are Telangan Brahmans who conduct their marriages, but their death 
ceremonies are conducted by Jangams. They keep the ordinary Brdh- 
manic fasts and feasts and go on pilgrimage to Alandi, J ejuri, 
Pandharpur, and Benai'os. Like other Hindus thoy worship Jandi, 
Jokhdij the cholera goddess Marimma, and Yellamma, and believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. They worship the goddess Satvai on 
the fifth day after birth, name tlie child on the twelfth, 
and clip a boy’s hair before ho is three years old. They marry 
their girls before they come of ago, and their boys before they are 
twenty-five. Instead of the boy the girl is taken on the shoulders 
of her maternal uncle to the boy’s house, where the boy and girl are 
separately anointed with sweet-smelling oil by the barber and his 
mfe, bathed, and dressed. Marriage coronets or hashings are 
tied to their brows and they are made to stand flice to face on two 
low wooden stools. The priest repeats marriage verses, and when 
the verses are ended, the boy and girl are husband and ■wife. 
Turmeric roots are tied to the right wrists of the boy and girl ■with 
cotton and woollen thread and they bow before the house gods. 
The skirts of the boy’s and girl's clothes are tied together, and 
they drink a mixture of milk and clarified buttei*. Next day the boy 
and girl are seated on the shoulders of a barber and washerman who 
dance to music. After a feast the boy goes in procession with 
his wife in a carriage to the girl’s house. In a awing hung froni 
the beams of the house, a wooden doll is laid and swung by the boy 
and girl, while women sing songs. The mamage ends with a feast. 
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When sho comeg of age a girl is seated by herself for twelre toi, - 
xiioy either bury or bum their dead. They allow widow-raamaga V 
^ j not polyandry. They hold caste meetings, aid 

send then* boys to school for a short time. As a class they gjt 
poor. 

U nsettlsd Tribes included nine classes with astrength of 30,41? 
or 5’59 percent of the Hindu population. The details are : ' ' 

Pooxd OiasTiLBD Tiujisa. 
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1 
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1 nitisioT. 

UaIcA 
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Total 

16,600 

14,317 
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£]!bam. Ber&ds, Bedarsor Baidarus, apparently Hnnters, are returned os 

numbering eighty-seven and ns found in Poona, Haveli, and inddpur. 
They appear ta have come from the Karudtak districts where they 
are lonnu in large numbers.' They speak Hardthi and live in huts 
with little farnitore except a few earthen vessels, a brass dining 
plate and water-pot, a blanket, and a few quilts or mkala. .Their 
staple food is millet bread and pulse. They eat mutton, Ssb, fowls, 
and several kinds of gamo. They drink to excess. They are a 
poor quiet tribe doing no harm. They are fond of sport and are said 
to be fearless in attacking the wild boar. They are watchmen, 
husbandmen, labourers, and beggars. Their gods are Janai, 
Jokhiti> and Khandoba, They have a great respect for Br&hmans 
and for Brahman gods and have no images in their houses. They 
say th^ do not want gods in their houses ; they have them in 
numbers in the waste lands, every tree hill and waterconrso is 
full of gods. They ask u Brahman to name their child. They marry 
their girls after they come of age and. their boys before they aie 
twenty-five. They bury their dead, or as they say leave him in 
the bush to become a spirit. They allow widow marriage and jioly- 
gamy, one mnn sometimes having as many as five or six wives. 
Polyandry is onkuowu. They have a headman who settles social 
disputes in consultation with other members of the caste. They do 
not send their buys to school as they are afraid they will leave them 
and join some high caste. They are badly off. 

Prrrr^ BMlS uro rotumed as numbering 376 and os found mostly in 

Junnar. A few are returned from Ehed, Sbirur, Haveli, and 
Poona. They are wandering labonrers going from place to place in 
search of work. They live in thatched hats and resemble Knnbis 
in food, dress, calling, and condition. 

Kaika'dis are returned as numbering 1105 andas found over the 
- whole district. They say they are from Telangon, and came into 
the district about two hundred years ago. They are divided into 
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Marntbos aud Kacbekaria wbo do not eat together or intermarry. 
Tbe^surnauics of tbe Maratiids are Jddbav, Malajja^ bldne, and 
Sapatsar. The names in common use among men are Avadydba, 
Bbiva, Dhagubaj Hatnaji, Killuba^ and Shabajiha; aud among women 
Guuaij Ndlu, Push, Badbabdi^ and Santn. They are dark aud weak. 
The men wear tbe top-knotj moustacbo, whiskers, and sometimes the 
beard. Their home speech is a mixture of Kdnarese and Tolugu and 
out of doors they speak a corrupt Marathi. Tboir houses are poor 
with walls of mxid and thatched or tiled roofs. They are neither 
clean nor neat, and contain a box, a cot, a cradle, a blanket or 
two, and earthen vessels. They keep donkeys, cattle, and fowls, and 
sometimes a servant. They are great caters and are fond of pungent 
dishes and of onions. Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and 
vegetables. They give marriage and death feasts at which tho chief 
dishes are sugar>cakcs and molasses called gulavnt. They cat fish and 
the flesh of the sheep, goat, deer, hare, and wild hog, and of xvild 
and tame fowls. They drink liquor to excess, and smoko tobacco 
and hemp. Tho men dress in a loincloth or short trousers 
Teaching to the kneo, a coarso waistcoat, aud Mardtha turban, 
and tho women in a bodice and robe whoso skirt they do not 
draw back between their feet. They braid their hair and leave it 
hanging doxvn the back. Tho men’s ornaments are tho gold ear- 
rings called bdlta and htdkijas and finger rings together valued at 
.€3 to £0 (Rs, 30-00). The women’s ornaments aro tho nose-ring 
called nathf tho necklace called mani, tho silver bracelets called 
gots, and the quoonsmetal toelets called jodvia, together worth £1 to 
£2 (H3.10-20). They have a bad name as thieves and are always 
under tho eye of thepolico. They make bamboo boskets of many sizes 
for storing grain and other articles, bird’s cages, and children's toys; 
they also show snakes. Tho Kuchokuris inako straw brushes or 
kuehe and snares for catchiug game. They carry sand, earth, bricks, 
tiles, aud stones on thoir donkeys, remove sweepings and filth, and 
work ns husbandmen and labourers. They eai’u lOrf. to £l (Rs. 5-10) 
a month. Their women and children help them in thoir ivork. 
They aro poor, but have credit enough to borrow up to £5 (Rs. 50) at 
2Jto 5 percent a month. They consider themselves equal to Mardthds. 
They worship the usual Brdhmauic ^ods aud goddesses and 
keep tho regular fasts and feasts. Their family gods aro Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Bahiroba of Sonar! ne.ar Sholapur, and Bhaviiui of 
Tuliapur. Their priests aro Deshasth Brahmans who ofliciato at 
their houses during marriages and deaths. They mako pilgrimages 
to Alandi, Jojuri, Sonari, Tuljapur, and Pandharpur. They have 
religious teachers or gums who aro generally Gosavis whoso 
advico or updeah they take. They bolievo in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, aud consult oracles. 
They worship the goddess Satvai on tho fifth day after tho birth 
<>f a child, when they offer a goat and feast tho caste. They uamo 
thoir children on tho twelfth day. They marry thoir girls when they 
aro sixteen, and their boys at nuy ago up to thirty. Their inarriugo 
guardian or dovak is a mango twig which they tio along with nu a.vo 
and a piece of bread to a post of tho marriage porch. They rub tho 
boy and girl with turmeric at thoir houses fivo days before tho mar- 
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ria^'o._ On tho marriogo day tho boy goes in procession on lombicl 
and sits on tbo border of tbo girl’s village. Ilis brotber goa 
to tbo girl's houso and tells Iter people that tbo boy bos come, lie ii 

E rosonlcd^ with clotbcs and tbo girl's relations accompany- Lim 
jick to big brotber, je-stiug and knocking off his turban on the 'wjv ‘ 
.Aftor meeting tbo boy at tlio temple the girl’s father leads btm snl 
Jiis p.nrty to in's bouse. When be comes near tbo door of ifae'^ 
riage porch, a cocoaunt is u’aved round bis bead imd'dasbeil on tht 
ground. Tbo boy .and girl oro mado to stand in tho macriago hsb , 
on two bnmboo baskuts face to face and a cloth ia held betvreen . 
them. Thu priest, who is generally a Dosbnsth Brdhmon, cepcah ■ 
marriago rorsoa, and at tho end throws grain of rico over their.' 
hisnls uud'thoy tiro married They are seated oa tho altar, and 'a 
thread is iround ffvu times round their bodiea It is taken off; 
rubbed with turmorio powder, nod cat in two cqnal parts ono of which 
is bound round tho boy’s right wrist and tbo other round the jprl's 
loft wrist. A sacrificial firo is kindled and fed with grains of rice 
and butter, blnrriago ornnuionts aro tied to tbo brows of the boy 
and girl, tbo skirts of their garments ore knotted together, and tho . 
girl’s father fastening the knot and looking toiviu’ds tho boy, says 
'All this time sbo irasmy dnrh'ug now she is yours.’ A feast is held 
and tho boy goes with tho girltohis honso on horse back accompanied 
by malo and female relations and mnsic. Before they, enter' the 
house bread and irator aro waved round their Leads. The boy and 
girl and other children dine; tho chief dish being rice and milk. 
Their wrist strings aro luiloosod and tho marriage ceremony is over.' 
tVhoB a girl comos of ago she is seated by herself for five days 
and sweet dishes aro prepared for her. She is presented with a 
now robe and bodico and her lap is filled - with five tarmerio roots, 
lemons, betclnuts, and dry dates. Tboy oitber bury or burn their 
dead, and mourn firo, nioo, or twelve daya On their return from tho 
funeral, tho chief mourner asks the four corpse-bearers to dine. Next 
^y they go to tbo burning ground, remove the asbes, place two- 
eartbemjars filled with water on tbo spot, and rotui'n borne. On the , 
ihirtconth they kill a goat and feast tho caste. They do nut 
observe death-days, and perform no mind-rite or shrdddh. They, 
have a costa council, and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
caafomon. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines varying 
from 3d. to'lOa. (Rs.J-5) the amount boing spent on drink or on, . 
hotolnut and leaves. They do not send their boys to school and 
are very poor. 

Ka'thkaris,^ or Catechu-makers, ore returned os numbering 1080 ' 
and as found in Haveli, Mdval, Junnar, IGbed, and Poona. They 
aro not residents of the district, but come from the Konkan to dig 
groundnuts, and servo as labourers from October to May. They- - 
spend tho rains in tho Konkan. . They are one of tho rudest and , 
pooreat tribes in Western India. 

PBa'SOpaTdlliS, orSnarers,,are returned as numbering 1 11 and • ; '■ 
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!is found iu Ilavoli, Indilpur, Sirur, and Pooim. They .arc divided into 
P.’irdlus, Pljiis«p:irillii-?, and ViijfhriN Phuiupardlns nnj black, thin, 
and tall, and allow tho hail* lo "row on tlio head and face. Tln-y 
biic.alc .Martithi and CJnjarati. Tliuy live outside of villages under 
bainhoo frainca covered with luattiu" or under tho sliado of treea 
with scai-coly any covoriu". They aro wretchedly poor bugging both 
by day and night, ami gather where they hear that a feast is to bo 
given. After tho usual dinner hour they go from hon.'-o to house to 
pick up tho reuiaiu.s of the food. Nt»t .sati.sliod with what they 
got by begging they rake the .spots where ilio diuuer plates and 
fragmeui.s of food aie thrown and lick the plat e.s along with dog.s 
and cats, tho dag.s barking at tho beggars and tho beggar.s driving 
olf the dog.s witli one band and eating with the other. They soine- 
tinics carry Inuket.s, pieces of cloth, and eartlien jars iu which they 
put tho reinain.s of food they pick up. They are ab.vay.s iu rag.-, or 
lialf nuked. Tho men roll a ahurt w.ii.stcloth round their loins and 
rags of eloih round their heads, and tho u omen wear a gown and 
bodicu or often a jjiece of cloth round the loins like the men leaving 
tho boootn bare. They aro (ilthy, shameleas, anti uc>i-.y beggars. 
They wander in baud.s of three or four familic.s. The men go 
fir-st cttrryiiig nets aiul ba.sketa, followeil by tho women with tho 
wood of tho cots and mal-lmt-., and tho children with earthen jtots 
and paiLs. Occ.t.sionally there is a bullock or a bullalo loaded witli 
tattered lilauketa, baskets, bamboo Sticks, and e.\tra nets iUid mats. 
They are very akilful in maldng horac-lmir uooae.-* iit which they 
catch bird.s and hcii.sti. They aro .also robbers, Thoy do nut aeud 
their boy.s to scliool atid are wretcJiedly poor. 

Ra'moshis* or Children tif Ibluj, perhaps originally l{ilnv:ii.i.s or 
forcai-dwullcr.s, numbering 10,7;i2, are found over thowholo di.itrict. 
The Poona Itiuiioalua .seem to bo tho outlying northent remains of tho 
grc.il Kiiuare.-'oaud Tclugu tribe or group of trilies which aro included 
under the general uamoof Budar-s orByadarus hunters ami woodaaien. 
They claim to bo of the .•'amo stock as the Bedar.s and .■■ay that the cldef 
of Shordpur iu tho Ni/.iim’.s territory i.s t heir head. Besides Hi'unoshis 
they aro ealloil Xaikloks, and those of them who do not eat llesh aro 
.•styled Jblmhhakl.s or devotees <>f Itain. Tho division of tho Poona 
Itamoahis into tho two chins of Chavjliis ami .bulhavs makes it pro- 
bable that they liavo s-omo stiain of northern hlooil, though it is 
paisilde that limy have been given tho rnimo Ilamoshi in rotnrii 
for adopting Brahmanism and have styled them-'Olves Cliavan.s and 
Yiulavs becau.so they took service under chiefs of those tribes. In 
cunneciioii witli their inline the story is told that itaui, tho hero of 
tho Ibiniilyan, whuii driven from his kingdom by his stepmother 
Kaikaya, went to the forc.st land south of tho Narbada, llis brother 
Bhar.it who had been raised to tho throne by Kaikaya could tiot bear 
to part from Bam. ilo follotvcd Bjiiu to the fore.st, began to^ do 
penance, and mado frieiid.s with a rough bat kindly forc.st tribe. 
After Bain’s restonitiou Blmr.it took the fore-»tors with him to 
Ayodhya and brought thoiu to tho notico of Bilni, who apjioiutud 
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them village watokmen and allowed them to be called BdmTanshi] 
01' chjldren of Ham. In social position they rank beloiy Kmibisand 
above MIiars,*Mangs, and.Diiora. Of the two clans, Cbavan's am 
conaidored the higher. On ceremoniiU occasions the leader or ndd 
of tbe Chavnns takes precedence, and the ocromony cannot go on ' 
unless one of the Chavan leaders is present. ' ] 

The lending Kd-moshi surnames are Ajgire, Berje, Bhandotkar/ 
Bbosle, Chavdn, Chnkati) Phokne, Gergal, Ghodgar, Gopno, Gadgiilj 
Jadhav, Jhavle, Jhaparde, ICbirsdguv, Kondej Kuluchj Ldndgej' 
M adne, Majane, Bode, Hole,', Saparde, Shelar, Shinde, Shirko, 
Vajraaro, and yelmir. In some cases sameness of sunuiuo is 
.considered a pi*oof of kinship and is therefore a bar to marriage. 
This is not always the case. In matters' of marriage the test oi 
badge or kinship is not sameness of surname Hut sameness of dtvai 
the family god or guardian that is its badge or crest. Persons with 
the same devalt are brothers and cannot marry. If before a marruge 
the boy's or the girl's crest is doubtful the matter is referred to and 
settled by one of the ndih or heads of the tribe. AmongHiimosIiia 
_the crest or devak is generally some tree or a‘ bunch of the leaves of 
sevcriil trees. Ho* ono may eat the fruit of or otherwise use the tree 
which is his devak. The names used by men are partly HHariithi 
^rtly Kanarose. The IHardthi names among men are Dhondi, Itn, 
Khaudu, Lakshman, Hdrdyau, ‘ISTarsa, Pttudu, P.lugya, Tdtya, 
Tukdrdni, and Tulsirdm, tbe Eduarese names are Ndgdpa, Shivilpa, 
and Yeldpa. The women's n.atues are said to be almost all^'dlardthi ; 
the commonest are Aija, Bega, Ubaitra, Dhondi, Bloudi, Lakshnmi, 
and Rakhma. A Hdmoshi canhardly be known from.’vICunbi or ocher' 
middle or low class Hardtha-speaking Deccan Hin du The features 
of most are coarse and harsh though many have fine active and welU 
made bodies. The faces are usually flat and broad, but the skin 
perhaps from the damp and cool air of the mountains is often fair.^ 
The women are seldom handsome, *yeb some are good-looking and 
have pleasing faces. They dress the hair every fifteen or twenty days, , 
and as a class are considered chaste. The men wear the top-knot, 
inoust.'iche, and whiskers, and let the beard grow when they have a 
family dispute. ^Many Jive hale ond hearty to a great age. ' 
Though Telngu seems to have once been the Bdmoslii' language 
they have so generally adopted ilardthi that few of them know 
anything of any other language. They have also a special language^ 
which they almost never use except when they are plunderiug 
or*telling secrets. In this language ahilis n betel leafj adag, 
a trace, as adag gudsdl Yon will JeaVo a trace; adat woman or wife, 
as Adafa elnlda mat isa, Women and children do not tell ; ambiij a, 
IJang, as Amlvj gudasdla kd khojddla, kudmuU isa an ohia, Why has 
the U&ng come to our house, give him bread and let him go; aril a. 
goldsmith or carpenter; badil a stick; bangad a Vani; Sokul a vesselalso 
a hole or opening in the wall as,jBokuJia sitdrpddt, House-breaking or 


^ liko most Hindn ca«toa, especially perknps filling easlcs, BOmoskis ,wa of mwed 
otijna. .TJiey allonred Kunbis to join them ond^many of them took as wives and 
sttU keep Konhi women. Genn ITAik. 
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/ thoftj boynfi a Ramoshi, Kd boijalis, yandd ku jdlvdd, Well Ritmosliid^ 
are you into IJj'unoshis or liatnoshis only in iminc; ohunujad a 
Chanibhsir; chlUid a cliild, as Ohiladi ami tnmachi, \Vo nro your 
' cLildroii ; dihj property j diunal inancy or silver coin; iluvialivdli rich ; 

(h vuraini a ;{od. llio suii or day, as Uuvnuiinirhi pdd/i God's share, 
Dcvaraiii okiidiiiklw To go aud see tlio goil, Duwnm kliuijddla Tho 
sim us act ; ytiJijnli a pot or cucoiinufc; yadijalivdli apottar ; gdrdlium 
an ass; (jdrdhninviUi a potter, ymidt, datesiilso cocoa-keruel ; yerclia 
hand or leg; as Gcfclirdlnl goaa Pick up and hit with a stone in tho log; 
giiumuuvlu puiupkiu ; ijodiimtd wheat ; gon to beat kill or plunder, as 
Gadus fjondgdcfoi To plunder a house; Gonie lari yarvdd mat isu naka, 
Don’t tell oven if you Jiro heatt-n or killed ; ^oref a goat; gudua a, 
house, as GudniitH kakttl khugdiHdg Thoro is a dog in iho house, or 
Gudidt nhit dha kd, Is thoro a lamp in tho house; tjiulnmi a hill, as 
Giidiiiiiila nhia Run to tho hill; guram a horso; is to take or give, 
as kalul isa Give mo tho sword; Jdlvdd lal giulasdl kholla an 
yarvdd i.<a Leiivo tho good turban in tho house imd take tho bad 
ouo ijdlih or jdlvdd, good, plontiful, rich, real, or young, as Jdlvdd 
ku giirnid Good or bad, rich <(r poor, higli or low, young or 
old, strong or weak; Junuaui millet; kadul gram; kddh: a key; 
kddli oruaiucnts ; htknl a dog, as Gitdasnl kukul kliogddldg There is 
a dog in the houso;.A'rtm a letter ;/:'ia to look at, to tell, to do, 
as Kitnli kd Uijdbddli, Is ho looking at us or sleeping; much 
luiiuiijdcht to cuuunil a theft; knnli eyes; kaimd or kai/adtdi 
clothes ; kal to fasten to tho waist, as Kutiiii Idk, Fasten it to tho 
waist; kalul a sword ; A'/mhcd to hide, as Kolchdl kholiiil ILido it 
under ground; MojmJ to be, to come, or to sit, iih Gndusdt kakid 
khogdJldtj There is a <log in tho house, or Ndlkga arid khogddldg 
Tho sepoy lias come to tho village; k-)dlo cock, hatchet, imd, 
or lock; kolarh earth or grain; kolgul a shoo, iw Kulgulivar 
palalgdl They will liinl you out from your shoes ; kokanvudyu an 
E’nglishinan or a sd'ieb ; kor a blanket, as kor lisdkvu, Send tho 
blanket; kurguli or karpadv a shepherd; kos to cat; ktidinuli 
breud, ju KiidniuU Idgdydcki To cut bread; kundnl a rabbit; 
kgdbdd to sleep as KaiUi kd hgdbddli. Is ho^ looking at us^ or 
sleeping ; mdrhuhja a Kunbi ns Gudns mdchnhjdchi kd pdrijijdchi 
Does the house belong to a Kiiubi or to a Brahman ; mat to toll, 
QA ildt isa naka, Don’t tell; mekul a slic-goat; meklutm a tiger; 
mmuH lish; mond tlio penis; mudak an old man; nuidkdtjli a 
mango ; inuc/t timlt } nuichvdd a thiof; wtui/nd father or mother; 
htulvud a 3fusalmaii ; niuriil a copper eoiu ; nddrdd a barbiw ; naknl 
a nose; ndlkga a sepoy, as Vhwhadiehijti giiditsamadi ndlkyn 
khogddldy palU re juilil Thesopoyis sitting in tho put f/’s house, take 
care ho will arrc.st you; ndal rice; nedto water, oil, licpior ns Nedla 
td'jdyucha To drink liipior, Ncdle Idgun yarvdd ml You wiW dviuk. 
and bccomo foolish ; nor mouth ; nydn gold ; nyanvul clarified butter ; 
okaii to run away, to come, to go, as Gadumila okm Run towards 
tho hill ; arid a village, as Ndlkya arid khogddldy The sepoy has 
come to tho village; oiiikli cowdmig cakes ; jnidli a share, ns d^ddli 
isa uiiiachi Givo us our .share; p«7 blood or milk; purag a Brdhniun; 
paroahi tho Ratnosius’ language ; pal to tartoh, to arrest, as PalU rs 
paid Take caro ho will arrest yon ; phad groat as Phad kokanvddya- 
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the great sdhchi phadvad the headman, as Fhadml pata damli 
adga, Give the iicndman. some money; pliadur village; pjitisj 
moonliglit ; pillad a knife, an arrow; podgya a young goat; poj; 
tobacco; pudh-ul door, bos, or anything made of wood 
lix-ewood ; pt/nr to tell, detection ; rai a dark night as jRoickcl atw 
Kun while it is dark ; rdtiil a stouo, as Gereli ratal gona Pick npand 
hit with a stone in the log ; rond two ; snj bajri ; sa^iia to die ; diediad 
a llhdr ; slut Are, ulainp, to hum, as Oudusdt shit aha kis therea 
lamp in the honao ; tal a turban ; taru a road; tishaa to send; iulitl 
a gun; / mhImZ mutton ; tupli hair, nionslache, beard; mhat one; 
yadas to tell as Parag yadasiil tela damli aclga The Brahman mil 
tell, give him money; yami’ala bone ; yarap to fear, to quench as Yaiap 
mat isa Do not foar; t>hit yarapli The lamp is out; ijarvdd or j/erid, 
bad, poor, little; yedul ox or cow ; yeviini ears of grain. 

Some live in. neat, clean, and well cared for houses like Kunbi 
houses cither tiled, or thatched, with walls of brick or earth, Laving 
a cook-room and ono or two sleeping rooms. Others live in 
miserable huts outside of villages. They have a yard round theii 
bouses, in which they stack grass and in the raiuy season grou 
pumpkins, beans, and vegetables. Attached to the house is a shei 
in which are kept one to six pahs of bullocks, two to four cows, oni 
or two baffaloes,‘a nuirc or a horse, and about two hundred sheep 
All keep dogs and some keep fighting rams. The well-to-do have i 
good supply of clothes and copper and brass vessels and a few havi 
guns. They have field servants Bdmosbis, Kunbis, or Mhdrs, and i 
Dhangnr shepherd. Their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables 
curry, and sometimes fish. They occasionally eat rice and then 
holi^y dishes are gram cakes or puranpolis and rice flour balh 
stuifed with molasses called Iddns. Except some vegetarians whe 
are known as Etimbhakts or devotees of Mm, they eat the flesh o 
sheep, goats, and fowls, and of wild pig and several other lands o 
game. They never eat cattle or village swine. About once a weel 
they eat mutton either sheep’s flesh or goat’s flesh, e.vcept thi 
devotees of the goddess BolAi who never eat the goat. They feas 
the caste on mutton and liquor at marriages and when an offende 
is allowed back into caste. To their birth and death feasts onb 
near x-elatious and friends are asked. Except some scrnpuloussouh 
who eat no flesh* which has not been killed by a Musalmiln priest, 
Eilmoshis eat sheep goats and fowls slaughtered by themselvra or 
by a ITusalmitn priest or muUa- As a rule the offerers kill and oat 
the' sheep or fowls which are ^offered to Khandoba, Bahiroba, Janai, 
and Sajtvdi. They are fond of spirits ; both men and women drink to * 
excess when they can afford it. Formerly they generally drank in the 
evening before meals, and on Dasara and other holidays they drank 
at any time of the day. The recenfe suppression of smuggling and 
tie rise in the price of liquor have done much to check drunkenness. 
They chew hetelunt and leaves, smoke tobacco, and nse opium. 
The men wear the waistoloth or 'drawers and occasionally a Join- 
cloth a turhau coat and_ blanket and carry a stick. The women 
dress like ICunbi women in the ordinary full robe and bodice. Most 
of them have a spare suit of rich clothes for holiday wear. They 
are frequently well dressed wearing gold and silver oi-naments. 
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The men wear the eamngs called antias, the necklace called kanthi, 
and strings of Shilemanis or Sulemdni onyss to keep off spirits 
and the evil eye, finger rings, and silver belts round the loins. The 
women wear a nosering, a necklace, silver bangles, anklets called 
todds, a bedi worn on one leg, and toe-rings called ranjodvds on 
. either foot. 


When out of work the Rdmoshis live by stealing. Even if severely 
beaten, they never confess except to tlieir ndik as the proverb says. 
To Bdmoshi ahe. He is a Ramoshi, that is he will never confess. They 
are very honest among themselves, and do not betray their caste- 
fellows even at tho risk of theii- lives. Those who have entered 
Government service have a great regard for their masters and are 
true to their salt. A much larger number than formerly live by 
Government service and husbandry, and much fewer by stealing. 
They are hardworkers both as husbandmen and as robbers and wonld 
never like to eat bread earned by others. Their chief calling is 
Government or private service as watchmen and husbandry. Those 
who are well-to-do lend money. Many are landholders and many 
work as field labourers in which they are not less skilful than Kunbis. 
Field labourers are paid either in corn or in cash, the usual rate 
being to fid. (3-4 as.) a day. Many died in the 1876-77 famine. 
Since then the crops have been good and they are recovering. Many 
of them owe £5 to £10 (Rs,50-100) generally on account of marriage 
expenses.^ According to their ci’edit they pay ^ a. to J a. the rupee, 
aboujt two to three per cent, a month. They say they do not eat from 
the hands of Burnds, Ghadses, Musalmdns, Parits, Sondrs, Sutdrs, 
and Telia, but work together with Kunbis and smoke fi'om the same 
pipe. They do .not touch Mhdrs or Mdngs'. Besides Rdm, who is 
tho proper object of a Rdmoshi’s adoration, they worship Mahadev 
' and Rdmchandra and say they cannot tell which is greater. Like 
most Hindus they worship Musalmau saints orpirs. In some respects 
they seem to have an unusual leaning towards Isldm saying that 
they and the Musalmans worship the same god, for what is the 
difference between Rdm and Reim that is Rahim the Merciful. They 
also respect Yetal and his spirits or mothers, Fringai, Jdnai, Kdldi, 
Mhaskya, Mukdi, Navaldi, Tukdi, and 7dghya. They believe in fate 
or Jcapdl, in destiny or d(uv, and in chance or nashib. An English 
tomb in the Loni hills about eight miles east of Poona is called Mdm- 
. deval or Ram’s temple. An old Ramoshi woman lives at the tomb, 
pours water over it, keeps a lamp burning near it, and allows no 
one to visit it who has eaten fiesh since the morning. Religions 
Rdmoshis who are called lldmbhakts or worshippers of Bam' and 
' Krishna never eat flesh. But flesh-eating and non-flesh-eating 
Rdmoshis do not object to eat together or to intermarry. Again 
some Rdmoshis say that Mahddev is theii’ great god, and that the 
ling is the proper object of worship. They say they were ouco 
Lingdyats, and, though they sometimes employ Bx-dhraans, that thoir 
real pi’iest is a Jangam or Lingayat priest. Since they Imvo 
to flesh-eating, they worship the ling through Khandobn . 
say was a Lingayat Vani before he became aj^d. Kluiw o 
a horse which he shares with two women riders a \ } 
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Kliaiidoba onco wont to a DLangars' hamlet. wherolired a beaatifo 
woman named Banai, On scoing each othelv Khandoba and Bjafi 
feUiulovo, and when the Dhiiiigars came with sticks to drive him 

away Khandoba ca.aght Bdnut in his armSj b'fted her on his horse, and 

JUirosuis. - ffallopod to Jejaci/ where he built a house for Banai near his templf^ 
aud there they lired till in time both of them died. The Dhannars 
are KUandoba’s most attached worshippers. They' bring stone sfiesp 

to Bandi, and say ‘Here is a sheep, give -us floo^-and herds? 
As turmeric or bhanddr is the vegetable abode of Khandoba tha 
BitmoshiS sweai* by turmeric and hold that no other oath is biadin^, 
Tho Bdraoshis woiship the ojr, because it is Shiv's carrier and paj 
it spocial honour on the Jloudays of Shnivan or Auguab-Soptomber. 
Thoy worship the horso on D.isara. Day in October, and tho cobra or 
, nag on Nag-panehmi or tho Cobra's Fifth. They worship coirs,, 
monkeys because they- are Mavutis, and crows in Bltddmpad or Sep« 
tombev- October on' tho yearly inind-'soason feast 'or All Souls tide, 
In those days cooked rice is laid on. tho house-tops and the crows sis 
asked to come, eat, and be satisfied. Tho Bamosliiskeep the ordinary 
Brdhmauic festivals, their chief days being Shiingadn March-April, 
Gutli-pdtlva in April, Ndgar-panchamtm August - Septembei", Dasdm 
in September -OchoW, and Biudii in October-lTovenibar. On tbs 
Shimga ov Eoli full-moon in March-April cakes or piiran-polis m, 
eaten, and much liquor is drunk. In the evening each Edmoshi 
makes a little hoU in front of his house. ' Tea to tyrenfy cowdung 
, cakes are' piled in a heap, and in the middle is set a piece of sugar- 
cane about si.x inches long, together with a copper coin and five 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel. The head of the house takes a. water-pot 
full of water aud walks five times round the fire sprinkling water as 
ho goes. 'Tho men and boys of the house shout aloud, .beat their 
mouths with the backs. of tbeir hands, abuse each other, and then go- 
to join the rest of the pooplo at the uillago holi in front of the head-' 
'"man's office at the village cross. The nest day is called the dhulvad 
or dirt day. The people throw filth and dirt at each other, or they 
take a big pot of water and put earth ia it and if they meet a well- 
dressed man they throw earth over him, and ask him to come and 
play and cballeugo him to wrestle. The thii-d.day is the sAemiwr- 
or cowdung-pelting day, when cowduug is thrown onallwelUdressed." 
' • persons. They dance all night dressed in women's clothes and sing, 
indecent songs. On the fourth day nothing is done. The fitth day is. 
the colour fifth or ramj-panchmi when red dust and water avo thrown 
on all passers-by. After he. gets mambd a Eamoshi generally . 
chooses sumo Gosiivi to bo bis spiritual teacher. A man. generally' 
chooses his father's teacher or if hra father s teacher is dead ha 
chooses his disciple and successor. As Gosavis do not marry thoy_ 
are not succeeded by their sons, but they usually keep women and. 
adopt one another’s sous. The class is almost entirely recruited from; 
Manlthns or Eamoahis who liave vowed, that, if they have a child or . 

- if their child recovers from sickness, they wiU make it a Gosavi.; 
■When a man wishes to place hiiaself under a spiritual teacher, or, as’ . 
the phrase is, to make a teacher, he asks-the teacher Jo come to his 
■ house. When tho teacher comes ho kindles the sacrificial fire or horn, 
and feeds it with hemp, butter, and wheat flour. . He reads- a few 
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verses oufc of a sacred book and asks the novice whetlier he has 
become his chela or disciple. The boy answers he has, and the 
tenchor tells him to walk as he bids Mm walk and he will prosper, to 
tell no falsehood, to give no false evidence, to do no wrong, and not 
to steal. A quantity of fruit is laid before the teacher who asks the 
boy to give him the fruit which he likes best. The boy presents the 
teacher with his favourite fruit and never again eats it. The teacher 
whispers a verse into the boy’s right ear which is called the ear- 
cleansing or Icdn-phukne. After this the teacher visits his disciple 
generally once a year and stays a few days during which he is 
treated with much respect. 

When a child is born, if it is a boy the family rejoice and 
beat a metal plate j if it is a giil the family grieve and no plate is 
beaten. Women neighbours, Bamoshis, Kunbis, Dhangars, Gavlis, 
and Kolis and even Mhars and Mangs, pour potfuls of water in 
front of the house door. The navel cord is cut by a midwife who 
generally belongs to their oivn caste ; and the child and mother are 
bathed and laid on a cot. On the fifth day a grindstone is worship- 
ped ; an arrow or a needle is stack in a millet stalk, and, with a knife 
and a lighted earthen lamp, is set in the mother’s room ; and the mon 
and women keep awake the whole night. They do not consider 
the mother unclean. On the twelfth day either five or seven 
pebbles are laid in a row on the I’oad-sido in front of the house, and 
turmeric, redpowder, and flowers* are di’opped over them. The child 
is brought out and set in front of the pebbles and is made to bow 
before them. Some women, including theBdmosbi women who poured 
water over the threshold on the first day, are asked to the house. 
Any ilhar or ildng woman who helped on the fifth day brings 
handfuls of millet and in return is given four or five wheat balls. 
The child is then named by a Brahman or a Jaugam. If the father 
can afford, it a feast is given in honour of the naming either on the 
same day or some time after. The mother rests for about five weeks 
before she goes about her ordinary woi-k. When the child is two 
or three mouths old it is taken to the temple of Satvai, Ekai, or 
some other goddess in a particular village ; its head whether it is a 
boy or a girl is shaved, and the hair is kept in a cocoanut-shell and 
'laid before ‘the goddess. A goat is killed and a dinner is given. 
Those who cannot afford to go to the goddess’ temple perform the 
ceremony in their own village, keeping the hair and taking it to 
the goddess on the first opportunity. 

Bamoshis generally marry their girls before they come of age, 
and their boys between eight and twenty. A wedding generally 
costs the boy’s father £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -200) and the girl’s father 
about the same, though a poor man may marry his daughter for 
£1 to £2 (Bs, 10-20). When lie has a boy growing up and can 
raise money enough to meet the cost of his wedding, a Edmoshi 
looks about among his castepeoplo for a family which has a girl 
of a suitable n»re for. his son. When he has found a suitable match, 
he starts for "the house with one or two men and women. When 
they arrive they tell the head of the house that they have come to 
ask his daughter in marriage for their son. The girl’s father says. 
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Chap^m. he is vrUlmg but that Re can fix noting tmiaelias seen thoboy ‘'To 

Population. show- that he fayoura the match ha preseata'tho' boy’s father and 
Unsettled people with clothes. After a few days the girl's father with onq 

' - Tiubes. ■ or two men and women, of whom the girl’s motber is nover one, go 
S^uosma, ' to see the boy. They are fed at the boy’s house and are presented 

witholothea If the p'rTs father approves of the boy tlio two fathom 

. ' go to a LingAyat priest, or if there is no' Jangam to a Bmiiman, 
who looks in his almanac and writes on two pieces of paper the 
proper day for the turmeric-rubbing and the day and. hour fur the 
wedding. -The two fiitihers take the papers and go to their homes. 
On the day fixed for betrothal the boy’s father takes a few 
jewels, a robe, a 'bodice, a sash, redpowder, a cocoanut, about 
a pound of sugar, and a rupee, and, with fire or six friends, 
goes to the girl’s house. After refreshments the hoy’s father 
seats' the girl on his knee,, puts sugar in. her mouth, and 
presents her with the clothes. The girl dressos herself in the 
clothes, and, after rubbing her brow with redpowder, sits near the 
boy’s father, who 'fills 'her lap with fivo pieces of cocoa-kernel .i>ud 
sugar. To seal jthe contract the boy's father lays a rupee on the 
girl’s brow. Her father takes the rupee aud the boy’s father pro. 
sents the guests with betelnut aud leaves and goes homo. In well- 
to-do famiUes, music phiys wliile the betrothal is goiu^ ou. One ,tc 
four years generally pass between betrothal and marriage, the boy’s 

- father giving the girl a yearly present of clothes. When ha is,able 

- to meet the cost of the marriage, the boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
father and asks him to let the marriage take place. If the girl’d 
father is unable to. meet his share of the cost the boy’s father with 

. one or two frionds goes to the girl’s house and settles wlvat amount 
is required. After a few days ho again goes to the girl’s bouso with 
one or two friends and advances her father the p’roraisod sniti. 
A few days after armngoments have been made to meet tho cost 
of the wedding, the parents of the boy and girl go together to a 
BrAhman, explain the object of tboir visit, and tell him the names 
of the boy and girl. The BtAhman consults his almanac, makes 
calculations, and writes on a piece of -paper then* names, the month 
day and hour at which the marriage should take place, and the 
name of the woman who is to begin the, ceremony. Hq touches tho 
paper with redpowder, and makes-it over , to tho girl’s father, who 
hands it to tho boy's father." Tho boy’s father ‘asks and tho 
Brahman says on what day tllo turmeric-rubbing slionld take place, 
and names the women who should- rub tho turmeric. Shortly 
before the day fixed by’ tho Bnthman marriage booths 'tiro built 
at both the boy’s and the girl’s houses. On tho turraeric-ruh' 
hing day the boy’s female relations meet at his father's, pour 
turmeric powder into a metal .plate, and mix it with, water. 
The boy is stripped naked, and, while the musicians play, the 
woman who was named by the Brdhman begins to rub tho boy with 
turmeric, and after she has begun tho other women join. After being 
rubbed with turmeric, tho boy is bathed and one of tho men of his' 
family takes the rest of the turmeric with music to the 'girl’s house. 
If the two families live thirty or forty^ nules apart tho boy’s father 
buys gtf. worth of tunueric and gives it to the girl’s father 
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' when the Bi’dhman fixes the turmeric day. After the boy 
and the giid have been rubbed the women of the house make a 
cloth and a few grains of Indian millet yellow with turmeric^ and 
taking a sprouting, literally a child-bearing, leTcmvdU, root of 
turmeric, tie it in the cloth and fasten it round the neck of a stone 
handmill. Five mai*ried women mix wheat, millet, and turmeric, 
grind them in the same stone handmill into about a pound of 
flour, and make them into a few cakes. Five ear-bearing plants 
of Indian millet or javdr are dug out of the ground, bound 
together by a thread, and with the roots covered with earth are set 
upright near the family gods and daily sprinkled with water. 
Between the turmeric-rubbing and the wedding the boy and his 
-little sister, if he has a sister or if not some other girl, are feasted 
by relations and castefellows. At each house to which he is asked 
the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed and sometimes feasted. 
Then the fiimily gods are worshipped. Four betelnuts, representing 
the gods Khandoba and Bahiroba and the goddesses Bhavdni and 
Navldi, are rubbed with tm'meric or bkanddr and redpowder or 
kunku, and enough sheep are sacrificed in front cf'the booth to feast 
the guests. The next ceremony is consecrating the branches of 
certain trees as devaJea or wedding guardians. During the day on 
which the animals ai'e sacrificed, the village temple ministrant or 
gumv cuts leafy branches of the mango Mangifera indico, uvibar 
Ficus glomerata, and jdmbhul Byzigtum jambolanum, and of the 
rid Calatropis gigantea and shami shrubs, and a few stalks of 
grass, and sets them in Hanuman’s temple. In the evening the 
boy's father and mother start for Hanuman's temple with music 
and a party of friends and relations. The boy’s mother holds a 
basket with a hatchet and a cake of flour. The ends of their 
robes are tied together and fastened to a cloth, which four mon 
of their family hold over their heads as a canopy. On I’eaohing the 
temple they set a betelnut and five betel leaves before Hanuman 
and ask his blessing. They then take the branches and the grass 
and lay them in the basket. When'they come home they take the 
branches and the grass out of the basket, tie them together, and 
fasten them to the front post of the booth five or six feet from the 
ground. Early in the evening they feast on the sheep that were 
sacrificed, and drink liquor. This is the only meal during the 
wedding at which meat is eaten as the booth is held to be consecrated 
to the tree branches and marriage gods. After the feast is over 
there is a dance, when the dancer, with an accompaniment on the 
samal or drum, tdl or cymbals, and tuntuno or one-stringed hand- 
harp, recites stories of celebrated chiefs. During the night 
the boy’s father takes five sugarcanes or five millet stalks and 
five cakes. The canes are tied together by a loose string, so that 
when, they are set upright on the floor and the lower ends are 
palled somewhat apart, the cakes can be hung in the middle. On 
the floor, immediately below the cakes, some grains of wheat and 
millet are spread in a square which is divided into four parts by 
lines drawn from opposite corners. A copper pot filled with water 
is set on the grain, and a piece of cocoanut and betelnut and betel 
leaves are laid on the top of the waterpot. The dancer’s iron lamp 
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Chapter III. is sot bom tlio watevpot and the dancer begins to recito, Xt ibj ' 
Popnlation. of the recitation the gaesta'aro given sorao pieces of 

‘ TJs 3 Bm,s» and the dancer aorao food and 2#. (BeJ) ia asi, 

iaiBEs. ' j ?. ceremonies are performed at tho girl’s liona^, ia 
Rjiiosais, addiUoUj either on tho wedding or on tho day boforo tho (vcdding,* 
an earthen altar called bahule seven cubits long accordiag vo ti,o 
meoanremeut of the ^rl’s arm, with a stop to the east, is raiser 
opposite the entrance to tho marringt) booth. The village letter ' 
' brings twenty earthen pots of diSeront sizes, whitewaslwo, aad' 

' specked "ndth red green and yellow, with lids on two oi thcia- 
.Ihe pot tor piles five of these vessels ono over tho oUier^ and 
with a' lid on the topmost, closo to tho four corners of tho altar 
^ opposite the step. Tho carpenter is called to build a canopy or 

adbra over the altar. Ho makes the canopy and is prespnted aith 
a set of men's clothes. A. large carlhon water vessel called 
is set near the entrance for tho use of tho guests, and a betelnot is 
tied in yellow cloth and fastened . round the neck of tho waierpok 
Keither tho altar, canopy, nor waterpots are act up in tho toy’s 
booth. ^ At the boy's house on tho afternoon of tho wedding Aw 
tho bridal parly start at an hour fixed so that fibey may nsica 
Hanumdn's temple in tho girl's village nn hour before sunset. 'Iho 
boy, who is mounted on a horse ‘and holds a dogger in his hand, is 
dressed in rich red clothes and wears a coronet or biUhinj of ltd 
or yellow paper oranmeated with tinsel. He takes a second 
coronet with him for the girl and starts necompanieJ by i»alo"or.d 
, female iriends or by musicians. When the party’ reach tho girl's 
village tho Albir cornea out and waves o lighted lamp before the 
boy'.s face and ia presented with olotbea fiv a t-ash or xheht. On teach* 
ing Hunuman's temple tho boy’s brother or vmlhtiaif with a few 
friends and with music, rides on to tell, tho girl's people that the 
bridegroom has come. He is asked to dlsnionnc and e.'it a ili»h of vcf» 
inicclfi ovaliovai/a mixed with milk which is set on a stool beforobsu. 
While ho eats the girl’s brother or her sister gently draws the 
away and lets tho dish fall on tho ground. Then tho girl'.s relatii<uji 
break wafer bisenits or pdpaiU over his head and pelt him with iho 
piecos so that he has to retire. Aftar thn bt stuvan Im Iwen driyeu 
from tho house, the girl's father, with a party of men and women Had 
with music, goes to Hauuimln’s temple. Ho preneuts the boy with 
a turban, a sash or aheUt, and a pair of shoes, and .‘jsk.s hlne’tti hi* 
houso. Tho boy inonats tho horau holding' a dagger in his Iiand, 
aiul tho groom’s maid or karacli, who generally is hia yonngw. 
sister, seated behind him holding on J>or lirml a hiduU roujX'i* p )t 
with fivu oars of iiuilet. Several men of tho boy’s p.irly hold stick? 
with bright cloth tied to their emfe. Thoproct'dun movL-? alowly, 
musicians pla3'ing,nud thn women throwing on the boy’', heoii 
millet steeped in turmeric. At the girl's nuitriago braitUouu 'li tho 
women of her family, with a potfni of water on her head, eouu-j to 
meet tho bridcgrwni. 'rhe bride’s uK'thtr comejoui with a wlitif 
Hour kmpiu a bras's plate, and n-WeS it round the tiridegroonia fa.'«.*, 
who prcatn:.-. her with a. robe iifld a btalice. Tlieu a coeo.nmt it» waved 
round tho brlJcgruoin's he.i<l and cmtsAbetl on tlm grrmiid, hrtisng 
tho piocej tu bo taken by tho YiiiRgo Mh.it*. Ho then tiu*moitni.? and' 
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enters the booth, followed by the gaests. The priest enters the booth 
after the bridegroom and is presented with the paper, fixing the hour 
for the difEerent ceremonios. He reads it and repeats texts and the 
musicians play. A Brahman piles two heaps of rice near the altar, 
and a curtain called Ganga-Jamna is held beteen the heaps. The 
bridegroom stauds on one heap, facing the west, with a dagger in 
one hand and a cocoanut in the other, and a relation stands close by 
holding a naked sword over the boy’s head. The girl is brought 
from the house by her brother or sister, and is made to stand opposite 
the bridegroom, facing east, slightly bowed, and with her hands 
•joined and held in front. Behind her stands her maternal uncle. 
Yellow rice is handed to the guests. The Brahman repeats a few 
verses, and, as soon as the lucky moment comes, the curtain is drawn 
on one side and the girl givei her right hand to the boy ; the guests 
throw yellow I'ice over the boy and girl, music plays, and gnus 
are fired. The boy sits on the heap of rice on which the girl stood, 
and the girl sits on the heap on which the boy stood, and the cere- 
mony ends by handing the guests betelnut and leaves. The 
Brdhman passes a thread four times round the neck and shoulder, 
and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom, and is 
paid a few pence to a few shillings (^-1 anna to Rs, 3-4) according 
to the family’s means. Then the Brahman breaks the thread 
which he wound round the bride and bridegroom’s necks. He 
steeps it in turmeric watei’, twists it, and ties a sprouting or 
hachevdla turmeric to it, and fastens it to the boy’s right wrist. The 
thread that was wound round their waists he twists and fastens round 
the girl’s right wrist, and warns them that so long as the turmeric is 
round their wrists they must eat no flesh. The girl’s father places the 
lucky necklace or mangahutra of three orfour yellow threads and two 
gold and five dark glass beads in the boy’s hand, and the boy fastens 
it round the girl’s neck, and two silver toe-rings or jodvis are put on 
her feet. The next ceremony, which immediately follows the last, is 
the maiden-giving or kanijddan. A brass plate is brought, and the 
girl’s mother, taking a copper pot full of water, pours the water on 
the boy’s feet and the girl’s father washes them. Then the girl’s 
mother lays W head on the boy’s feet and tells him that she has 
made over her daughter to his care. The Br&hmau is pre.iented 
with money and tells the boy and girl to seat themselves on the altar. 
The boy lifts his wife, and resting her on his hip, sets his right foot 
on the altar step and seats himself on the altar with his wife on his 
right. Some stalks of mrti Oitysus cajan, of sonkari Orotolaria 
juncea, or of jovdr are lighted, and the boy throws butter on the 
fire, while the girl keeps touching his hand with hers in sign that 
she is helping him. Then the Brahman or some relation ties 
together the hems of their garments and the boy lifts his wife and 
walks five times round the fire, and they go into the house and fall 
before the girl’s house gods. They sit down before a brass or silver 
plate with an" embossed face of Khandoba, stretch forward their 
clasped hands, and bow till their heads touch their hands. While 
bowing before the gods, the bridegroom stretches out his hands, 
seizes one of the gods, and hides it under his robe. They come out 
into the booth and walk once round the altar, keeping the altar on 
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their right, the hoy gobg first and the girl follcnving. \VltBtj ih j 
have finished making the turn, they sit on the Altar, the giri on lii!! ! 
hoy’s left. The bride's people come up and demand the god ;iu>l 
the boy refuses to part with it till they give him money. X'jo 
knot iu their garments is untied by' ono of the 
to Avbom tho boy promises a robe or a bodice. , The 
to tbo gnests is served in tho booths tho boy end bis gnxi.'u'i 
maid or karat'li eating on tho altar, while tho girl dititM 
tho rest of the wowou in tho house. ' None of them c.!! till th^ 
boy has begun. Before they bogin the guc.sts nsk the buy 
you not got your dinner.' Ho says 'I have got it' They ^ay ' ttT, si 
order have yon to give.’ Ho soya 'Eat.' While tho guests .are ustmst- 
the bride's father and mother move amongthem to hoo tliat al I an; vreij 
served. When tho men aro iluishcd tho n-omen dine and Katis 
dinner is sent to the boy’s house for Ids father and modior. Then 
tho girl is called and she and tho boy are .seated together on the ilo.*;:. 
In front of them yellow rice is piled in ton or olorcn siimll ht.ips . 
and a hotolnnt is put in the middle. Tho boy is asked to tell hi« 
ivifo’s namo and ho repento it, Gopi, Gopi, each time touching one of 
tho yellow rico heaps and ending with a loud Gojii and a smarl blow 
on tho central nut Then tho girl lias to say her husband's name, 
touch tho rice heaps, aud comedown with a sharp Wow on tho beU-l* • 
nut Then the bride's maids have to mention tbeir huabnud’h- nari.o 
and all tho other guests have to iinmo their hmshaod or their wife. The- 
spice of impropriety in this mentioning of hiisbaud'saud wife’s lum* t 
causes much merriment After dium-r the guests Iwve, the Iwy's jtorty 
going to some house in tho village which hai been set up.irt fur tbcir 
uso. ** Tho hoy remains all night in tho nmn-iago bvuth. 
morning the boy and girl with a party of their friends are laouuls.-ti 
on tho horso on which tho boy rode the day before. 'I'hey stop unib r 
gomo trees and tho boy retires and tlien the girl retires and they 
como b.aok in procession reaching tho house aWml ten. In the 
afternoon the girl's mother, with a few kiuswonu'tt and the 
village washerman, goe.t with music te tho bny’a lodging to bring - 
him and his relations to the girl's house. When they cuwe ni .ar ibe 
house the vllingo washerman sprtwds n sheet on the groaud, and • 
tho women walk on tho slicet, the washerman picking up one sht^ t 
and laying it in front of them they walk. Thu bridegrwta 
and tho men of tJie party w.ilk at .Heine di.>Uiico bchiud. 'I’he be/s 
father, nccoinp-inied by a Brahman, t;ike,s wme elelhw, dry il.ih*.‘» 
iowolry, wheat tlour, rice, ceco.i-keruef, sugar, betel leaver and imt 
with him in .a copper plate, lutd (tcjting the boy and girl subt by .eue 
ftlli the girl's bp with the eloiht'/ and other article !, Too 
rciarions and other lastofeHows como t<;w.vnl.i.th>i bride and bride' 
groom bringing a few gr tins of rice iu their ioitied haiufj and dr. p 
Ibe rico on the hcjol of the bridegroom and bride, and, Using a 
copper coin, wave it njund their f- ’Huu'e i/jjipty Lixeimi tie 
prtJiierty of the village yper who siU c!e..e by •.v»ib a pLeo. Tha 
Bnihman is pnisontctf with to 'Ir. ( i « 2^ which i * calle.l 
bootb-U'o or /JwaiaoHui fan/, mid pr^omt* .are jnven to t5.tf rribl 
and other.! whu bvre ebrau. Ti,Oiu t.f the h/yb rebtseu,' who <.aii 
utforti it, prcJcat hi} pajuuti with cl-gbcf or uoacy* .-.nd tie r.'btbat 
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of tho girl pi'csout her parents with clothes according to their means. 
The girl's father presents tho hoy with a small copper pot and a 
plate. Tho musicians play all this tinio in front of tho booth. Then 
four metal pots full of water are set so as to make a square outside 
of tho booth. The brido and bridegroom sit in tho middle of the 
four pots on a plank of wood, tho boy wearing a cloth or iHinclia 
hanging from tho waist and tho girl an old robe and bodice. Some 
one takes a brass plate, puts redpowder or Icuiiku on it, pours on water, 
and lays a betclnut in tho water. The brido takes the bctclnut and 
holds it in her clasped hands and the bridegroom lays her hands on 
the ground and with his left hand tries to forco out tho nut, which 
after a short struggle ho succeeds in doing. Uo then holds the 
nut in his left hand and aftor a strugglo tho brido succeeds in forcing 
it out. These trials of strength cause much merriment among tho 
guosts. Then tho boy rises, and tho girl stands in front of him and 
he lays his hands on her head and the groom's-maid or karavli throws 
water over him and tho bridesmaid throws water over tho brido. 
Then tho brido and bridegroom blow water from their mouths at 
each other. Then tho boy sits down with the edge of a metal plate 
under his too, and tho girl’s brother comes up and pushes him over 
on his back. The people laugh, but the boy takes no olTcuco as it is nil 
done according to rule. Then the boy gets up and stands with ono 
foot ill the metal pot and tho other on tho stool till fi'osh clothes aro 
brought, Tho girl is carried into the house. Then the boy drosses 
in fresh clothos and goes into tho uiarringo bootli and sits on the 
altar. In tho houso tho girl puts on a green robe or pdtal and a 
green bodice and her bridesmaid rubs turmeric on her body. When 
the turmeric-rubbing is finished tho brido draws a cloth over her head 
like a veil, rubs redpowdor on her brow, and ties a munddviil round 
her head. Then tho groom’s maid rubs tho boy with turmeric as 
ho sits on the altar. Ho is dressed in a short coat and turban 
and his brow is marked with red. Tho marriage coronet is tied 
to his turban and his foot are rubbed with redpowder. Then tho 
brido comes out and is seated on the altar on her husband's 
right. Ten or twelve littlo dough lamps are lighted and placed 
in tho middle of the altar. When they touch tho small heaps 
of rice tho bridegroom and brido repeat each other's names. 
When tho naming is over botelnuts and leaves aro laid in a plate, 
and all tho party, except tho bride, with the bridegroom at its 
head and with music, go to tho village oiiice or chdvadi where 
villagors of every class aro gathered. Here the bridegroom formally 
presents his offering to tho head of tho yillago. Then tho headman 
tolls his assistant or ehaiighula to ask tho Bumoahi why ho has 
brought tho betolnut. The boy’s father answers, 'My child is 
being married, I brought it for tho people. What shall I give you 
te eat'? Tho assistant says, ‘Give a dinnei’ to the village.' If 
the father is a rich man he feeds the village ; if a poor man ho 
pays £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20); if a pauper he holds up his hands and 
is allowed to go. Then tho headman gives tho Bdmoshis leave to go 
and they return to their marriago booth. In the evening all tho 
castopeople aro seated and the boy's father gives them .betclnut. 
He asks tho guests what dinner he will give them, and says ho has 
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Chaplin. pulso and bread. They say, 'Piilss and bread are no ghol tVo 

Popnlation. goats, mangoes, rice, and liquor/ The goats aro brongfit ‘ 

to tbo booth and their throats aro cut by a Musahnan priest’. All 
Tames. oat oxcopfc the bridegroom and bride, who cannot eat flesh because ’ 

JiJiuosu 23 , turmeric tied to their wrists. When the food is readyand ‘ 

the guests aro seated, the liquor is brought aud given to the hoadmaa 
ovnuik, who goes round with the bottle and pours 'liquor iato'a 
loaf cup which is sot beside each guest. < The host’s family folloV. 
tho headman and lay loaf plates in front of each guest and help 
them to the diiforent dishes, 'This dinner is called (fdv-jevm or . . 
the riilagc-fenst. The gnosis often talco too much liquor and get 
quarrelsome, and the girl’s father goes to them and begs them not' 
to disgrace his child's wedding by fighting. When the men have 
' finished the women dine and some of uiem also take liquor. It isa . 
noisy merry scene and goes on till night. Next morning the bride 
is’ dressed in auewroboand bodice.' A priest is called; a Lingajat' ' 
priest if possible, and all tho people gather in the booth. ^ The boy 
who holds n rich robe aud bodice in his hand and the girl are seated ; 
facing the priest and the boy hands the clothes to the priest. Thea ' 
her bridosniaid carries tho girl into tho house and her green robe is 
taken off and tho now robs put on. She does not draw the end of 
tho robe over her head, but spreads it across her lap and puts in it 
five pioces o( turmeric, five pieces of cocoa-kernel, and five pieces of 
betelnut, She also lays in her lobe wheat and rice called xaranda^ 
phani and tics tho ends of her robe at her back. She comes oiit 
and sits behind hor husband; the priest repeats texts, and the' boy 
and girl are- seated on the altar. The ends of their robes are' 
tied together and they go into the house. ' In the house they fall at 
tho feet of Khandoba, the family god, and the girl’s mother gives - 
one plate of vermicelli, or shevaija to tho bridegroom and another to 
the 'bride. They sit together and eat. Meanwhile in the booth' 
the o/ier or present-giving goes- on. A representative.of the boy 
and of tho gkl sit in front of the priest and tho boy's friends give 
clothes to the boy's representative and the girl’s friends to the girl’s 
representative. There is much merry-making. - When the pr^ent- 
giving is over, the priest calls ‘Kanydilan’ or the girl-giving. Then 
tho bride’s mother’s brother and his wife come with thoir clothes 
■ tied together, and tho wife puts a cloth over her head and .holds a 
plate in hor hand, and comes before the priest who repeats texts.* 
The boy and girl are. colled and the boy's toes are put in' the. 
plate, water is poured over the boy's toes, and tho girl's uncle sips 
the water and says, ‘I give you my sister’s child. She is now in 
your keeping, see that you care for her.* Tho water is thrown away 
and the girl’s sister keeps the plate. The boy's father brings, a 
robe and bodice before the priest who gives them to* the girl's 
maternal annt. This ends the wedding. ^ ■ 

The boy's people should.leave the gh’l's house on the -third, tho 
fifth, or the seventh day’ of a wedding. They should leave on'an odd 
day, not on an even day. .-The girl's fiitHer asks the boy's father 
to stay but he refuses, and cakes and other eatables are tied up for 
their use. Before they go’ all sit in tho booth and the boy his 
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motlier and father are seated in a row. The girl brings molasses 
from the house and drops a little into the months of the boy’s father 
and mother. Then the girl’s father and after him the giiTs mother 
lift the OTrl and lay her first in the boy’s father’s and then in the boy’s 
mother s lap saying, ' She was mine, now she is yours.’ When this 
. is over the women guests lise and the women of the boy’s party make 
a rush for the pots which are piled at the corners of the altar, and 
carry them off, often breaking them in their haste. Then all go to 
the house where the bridegroom has been lodging and the bride’s 
mother and he make the owner a present. The boy’s party start for 
their village taking with them the bride and one or two of her 
nearest friends. The bride and bridegroom ride and the rest 
travel in carts. They start with music which is kept up till they 
have passed the boundary of the girl’s village. On reaching the 
boundary of the boy’s village the boy and girl and one or two attend- 
ants stay in the temple of Hanumdn and the rest go to the boy’s 
house and make ready pulse and bread. About seven o’clock they 
bring musicians, set the boy and girl on the horse, and forming a 
procession go round the village, the householders as they pass offering 
sugar to the bride and bridegroom. When they reach the boy’s 
house the boy and girl go in together and worship Khandoba the 
house god. They then come out and two metal pots are brought and 
the bride’s-maid and the groom’s-maid wash them in warm water and 
the marriage mitre is taken off. When they are bathed and dressed 
the groom’s-maid holds a cloth in front of the boy and refuses to let 
him pa.ss till he promises to marry his child to hers. Then five men 
come in front of them, each of them holding a betelnut. The boy 
tells them they must give him the nuts. They say, Why ? He 
answers, ‘ To feed and clothe my wife.’ They agree, but instead of 
giving them each of them eats his betelnut. Then a dinner of bread 
and pulse is given to the marriage party. On the fifth day the girl 
opens the end of her robe and distributes the betelnuts and cocoa- 
kernel to the people of the house. She draws the end of her robe 
over her head and on the nest day goes back to her father’s. A 
■ Eamoshi marriage coats £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). 

Widow-marriage is allowed and practised. Still a feeling of 
disgrace attaches to widow-marriage. If a woman is left a widow 
with three or four children she tells her parents she must get another 
husband. They call a caste meeting and some widower who wishes 
. to avoid the expense of marrying a maiden agrees to marry the 
widow.. He must give her toe-rings, a nose-ring, four bracelets, and 
a suit of clothes. They are married in the evening by a Lingayat 
priest who reads in a low tone. Only men attend. It is very unlucky 
for a married woman to hear any of the service and the neighbour’s 
houses are for the day deserted. A dinner is given to the caste. 
The. husband and wife separate in the evening and do not see 
each other or any one of the caste for a day. They then live 
together. If a woman has lost three husbands and wishes to marry 
a fourth, when the ceremony is being performed, she keeps a cock 
under her left arm, and the priest reads the ceremony in the name 
first of the cock and then of the man j so that if the evil in the 
woman causes a death the cock loses his life, not the fourth 
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husband.^ - e-tpeases attending a second iaatria»e wbieh ii 
called motar ovpat, including the Brdhman'a feo and^the mSj! 
feast, average £2 to £3 (Ra. 20-80). ' ° 

rclation lays the dying mans head on his Uiigh, audawai»tl.o 
moment of death. A jan^m or Brdhman is sometimes called ami 
presented with alms. After death the body is laid in the verandt 
the sou sitting closo to it When tho.bifir ia ready the body is tatccft 
outside of the house and washed, and betelnut, betel leaf, basil Iwf, 
mid somebiinos a little gold are dropped into the mouth, and the bi'dy 
13 laid on the bier. It is covered ndth a new cloth, to one of tfia 
comers of which a handful of rice and a copper coin are tied. The son 
puts on the father's turban, takes in bis hand a pot with bumiac 
cowdung cakes, and walka in front of the body never looking back. 
The munorriod dead are tied to a bamboo not carried on n bier. TLb 
burying ^onnd is by itself outside of the village. On the way, tb 
bier is laid on the ground, a few stones are gathered, the rice and 
the copper which were tied in the cloth are laid under the stonrs, 
and the bearers change places, and tuim the body so that the head 
faces the opposite direction from what it faced before. Tho grart 
is ahont five feet deep, two feet broad, and about five feat long, 
The chief monmer loosens the body from the bier and goes to n 
neighbouring stream and bathes with his turban on. He then-goos 
to the grnVe and squeezes one end of tho wet turban so that the 
water drops into the dead mouth. He thon breaks the corpoo’s waist- 
string, bents his mouth ivith his hand, and crying aloud comes out 
of tho grave and throws earth over tho body and large stones and 
tborns are laid on the grave.® ITio funeral party go to a stream to 
' wash their feet or hatho, and return home each carrying in his hand 
a few blades of durva grass. On reacliing tho house, a lamp is ahoivn 
to them and they sit doivn and throw the grass on the housetop. 
Next day all of them go to the grave taking cowdung and nrino. 
The cowdung is spread over the grave and tho urine is sprinkled over 
it, and the grave made clean. The son bathes and fills with water 
the pot which held fire on the previous day, sots it on his shoulders, 
and piercing it with fivo holes lets the water trickle on the ground 
ns ho wallts round tho grave. Ho dashes the pot on tho ground 
at the head of the griivo and calls aloud beating bis mouth \ptlt 
his hand. Ho shaves his head except the top-knot and his faro 
except his eyebrows. Rico is boiled, and each person present-,- 
lays small <balls and a little butter on leaves near the grave. They 
■watch till a crow eats from one of tho leaves. Then they go homo 
each carrying a few blades of grass. Tho mourning lasts for oidy 
seven days. Relations are told of tho death mid come to the liou‘,Q 
of moarniug on tho sovcntli day. A gout is killed and a dinner is 
given. The four bearers and tho chief mourners out from the same 


* tho Kiliuoshis do not admit it, tho ovil in tho 'vroman probably tbowura 

of her former Imabandf, or Tatbcritie tho epint of tho drat hnelMiid a bo Ultut 
nmnbere two and three formcd<Uiii{'tritb bu jiropefty. 

f 1 I Ti” ^wosJ*** maVo tomb* * over tlK-ir forilatbern. Tbty jay a laaton £l to 
-I*. <Jta.Jo-ia) to earvo an iiiusc of .a M.(n0rivIiorso with .tuiMpon in J.ii banil. 
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dish. The Jaugaiu or Bralimnn is given ahns including some fruit 
or vegotablo which the chief mourner luis determined not to eat 
during the year iu honour of" the deceased. The guests give the 
chief mourner Is. to 10s. (Rs. J-5) nud a new turban is bound 
round his head. 

The Bamoshis have four chiefs or nui/is and a head chiof or 
sarndik. The head chiof is a Maratha, Tatia Sahib of tho Jildhav 
clan, who marries ^Yith Mardthua but comes to Ramoshi weddings. 
Tho ndiks settle casto disputes and hear charges of breaches of 
caste rules. Tho commonest breach of rules is eating with Mhdrs 
and Aiaugs and other classes with whom a Ramoshi ought not to 
eat. Thu whole casto ought to be present at tho meeting and the 
four ndilcn and tho mrndik ought to preside, hear the charge aud the 
answers, aud settle tho case. The hearing of disputes used to go on 
for days and tho oxpenso of feeding tho meeting w-as mot by ono 
of tho headmen aud recovered from tho fines inflicted on offenders 
which were sometimes as high as £o to £10 (Rs. 50-100). Such 
heavy fines are not now levied. Tho people are poorer and there 
aro seldom big disputes. Tho heads aro still asked to settle disputes 
about tho crests or devak-i of different families, and at marriage 
dinners they distribute tho liquor. Ochorwiso tho heads havo littlo 
power. 

They do not send their boys to school. When a child is seven or 
eight years old ho must steal something. If ho goes to pi'ison 
tho peoplo aro delighted, fall at his feet when ho comes out, and aro 
anxious to got him to many then' daughters, 

Tha'kurs, or Lords, aro returned as numbering 5C43 aud as 
found over tho whole district, especially in Junuar aud Khed. 
They havo no story of their origin and ‘havo no raonioiy of any 
earlier place of abode than Poona. Tho namo suggests that they 
aro a llill-tribo who at some past time wci'o joined by Rajput 
fugitives and have a strain of Rajput blood. I'iicir sui'namos are 
tho sauio as thoso of .Mardthds, Gaikwad, Jddhav, Kamble, Sholke, 
and Shiudo. Peoplo with the sumo surname do uot intermarry. 
The names of both men and women aro tho same as Maratha 
names. They are a dark somowhub stunted tribe, but it is often 
not easy to .distinguish a Tiiiikur from a Koli or a West Poona 
Kuubi. The men wear the top-knot and moustacho and some wear 
whiskers and tho beard. Their homo tongue is ITarathi. They 
live iu small huts with low mud aud stone walls and thatched roofs, 
aud havo metal and earthen vessels. Their food is jvdri, sdvi, 
mchni, hdjri, fruits, roots, herbs, spices, fish, the flesh of sheep goats 
hai’o dcor and tho wild hog,'aud liquor. The men wear a loin- 
cloth, a wuistcloth, a blanket,, and a piece of cloth or a Hurdtha 
turban wound round tho head. The women wear tho robe drawn 
tightly back between tho legs and wound round the waist leaving 
most of the log bare. They sometimes leave the breast bai'O and 
sometimes cover it with a scanty bodice and bead uecklacos. Except 
a (few of the well-to-do who havo gold ornaments, their jewelry, is 
of brass and tin. They are a hardworking people aud work as 
husbandmen and labourers, and gather and sell firewood aud bay 
um-51 
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LliVIt iitU J-/i."lUiVai U ^lillUII«kU£7* They have great faith ia 

iliu Tiger "0(1 or IVigh^a, and boliofo in Bo^ic«ry, witchcraft, south- ’ 
fs'ijTtig,«tneiis, and lucky and unlucky clays, and censnlt oracles. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child they dip a hand in niil- 
iwudor water and tuako the mark of"u liand on the walloithfi 
tnotlioi''a room and \von»liip it offerinsf it a goat or a cook. They 
iiaino ilio child on tho twelfth diy. Their girls ore married before 
they aro slrteon and their boys before they are hwenty-fonr. Tho 
oiler or asking in marriage, in'ty«»,eomc& from tho boy's siclo and is 
tho oituio as am-sug ifaidtlm-., Tho day before tlic warriago the boy’ 
and girl .iro rubbed with tiinuorio at their homes. On the marriaga 
day the boy, either seated on lioi soback or on fool^ goes to the girl's, 
house accotuiunicd by malo and female relations, friends, and mnsje. 
At the girl’s honso roavriage-corouots or InVAiaps ate tied ronnd 
tho heads of Iho boy and girl and they aro nude to stand face to ^ 
face and a cloth is held beta eon them. Tho Biahmon priest ' 
ropoals verses and afc the end throws grains of rico over their heads 
and thov aro hoaband and wife. A feast is held and tho geests go » 
hack to'their homos. Noxt day tho boy goes in procossion with ha , 
wife to his father’s and Iho uiarriogo ceremony cads with n feast. . 
They bury tho dead and feed crow'S in their honour. They have a 
oasito council and docidobOeiul disputes at meetings of tho castmnen. 
They do not send their boys to school and aro poor. 

Vad&rs aro returned as numbering 2C77, and os found over tho 
whole district. Their origin is nnknown, but thoir names and homo 
bpecch show tLct thoyaro of Tclngu ovtraetion.^ They say they came 
into the district twontj-avo or,tUirty years ago, but from whore they 
cannot toll. Tho namos in common use among men aro tJatm, 

Chin.a,Tranmant, Nugn, Pirdjb ^opf . ^ 

women Iluya, Sataya. Timu, lanm, and Vasari. Ihoir surnames are 
Jadhav, ^hdvade, Pavar, and Shclvade. Persons bearmg the same 
surmiuios cannot inlorraarry. Their family deities are Ellamraa, 

Satvdi, and Vyankoba of Giri. Vadars include threo 
vadars or eirtmen, Jdto-yadilrs or grmdstono men, and Mati-vaddrs 
or fluavrymou. These three classes c.»t together but do not intermarry. 
aS Porno speech is a corrupt Tolugu and thoir outdoor Bpeech 
jVInriltlii. As a class they aro dark, tall, strong, and Tvell-made. 
Tho men sliavo tho head oscopt tho top-knot and tho face o.voept ^0 
oylirows inoustaoJie and whisWs. Some live la ono-sloried liousca 
JSh mud walls and tiled or Umtehed roofe, and m.any in bamboo 
Cts tbatchod with the grass called survadi. Their houses are very 

dirty. 'Aoir belongings include cols, blankets, boxes, and metal wd 

Srthen vessels. They have no house sei^nts bntoum cattle, asses, 
tti/ra nnfl nniilfrv Thcv uro modovato caters and good cooks. 
Kirstaplo^food is IndL millot bread, pulse, and 0^ 

Sundnys,"ruosdays, and S.ati.rd.ays they always batbe before their 
morning meal. They may use animal food and liquor on any day. 


I UetolU are given in tho BijSpnr Statistical Account. 
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They eat pork and rats and aro looked dovrn on by Maratba and 
other middle-class Hindus. The women tie their hair in a knot at 
the back of the head, and wear a robe wliich hangs from the Avaist 
to the ankle without having the skirt drawn back between the feet. 
A Vadar woman who wears a bodice is turned out of caste. The men 
Avear a Avaistcloth or a loincloth or a pair of tight draAvers, a coat or 
a shirt called bandi, a Maratha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes. 
"Women Avear no earrings. Their usual ornaments are toe-rings or 
jodvis, a nose-ring called moti, and silver Avristlcts called gois. As a 
class they aro dirty, hardAvorking, irritable, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They aro stone-cutters and quavrymeu, and some aro contractors 
Avho supply stones for public buildings. The |Mdtivadurs or earth- 
men- carry on their asses the earth Avanted for buildings, repair 
rice dams, and take carthAA'oxk contraets on roads and raihvays. 
During the fair mouths they are Avell employed. They ai’o excellent 
Avorkers, almost nlAva 3 rs working by the ])ieco. A family of fivo 
spends 8s. to ICs. (Rs. 4-8) a month on food and 1 Os. to 16^. (Rs. .5-8) 
a year on clothes. A l^adar’s hub or cottage costs 1 Os. to £5 (Rs. 5-50) 
to build and their house goods aro Avorth £2 to £7 1 Os. (lls. 20- 75). A 
birth costs 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), a marriage £2 10.?. to £10 (Rs. 25-100), 
and a death 10s. to IJs. (Rs. 5-7). They AA’orship local gods. Their 
family deities aro Ellamma, Jarnii, Satvili, and Vyankoba of Giri. 
They keep the usual Brahmanic holidays and fasts. They beliove 
in Avitchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, but they say they 
aro not troubled by ghosts, as the pork Avhich they eat and keep in 
their houses scares ghosts. Child-marriage, Avidow-marriago, and 
polygamy aro allowed and practised. When a Avoman is bi’onght 
to bed, a Vadar AA'omau cuts tho child’s navel cord and is given a 
pair of glass bangles. On tho lAA'clftli a Brahman priest names tho 
child and is paid 2d. (1^ as.). Ceremonial impurity lasts fifteen 
days. After a fortnight and before tho end of the fourth month, 
a clay idol of Satvui is made and tho mother lays before tho image 
turraei'io poAvdei', vormillion, and floAVers; frankincenso is burnt, 
and .a goat is slain. A cocoanut, a copper coin, Avheat cakes, pulse, and 
pot-herbs aro laid before tho imago, and a cradle is hung over it. 
In a day or tAvo tho head of tho child is shaved, and the caste- 
people are treated to liquor and meat. Boys are mariied betAvoon 
three and tAvouty-fivo and girls between three and eighteen. When 
tho parents of tho boy and girl have agreed to tho marriage terms 
the boy’s father pays 10s. (Rs. 5) to tho girl’s father, and after a 
day or tAVO a casto feast known as the sdkharpdn or sugar and betel 
feast is given. At noon on tho Saturday after tho priest has named 
tho lucky day for tho Avedding, they lay floAvers, Vermillion or sandal, 
rice, sugar, and a cocoanut bofoi'e thoir family gods. They havo 
no separate mai'riage guardians or devaka. Booths or porches aro 
raised before the boy’s and gild’s houses Avith a branch of tho Avild 
fig or uvihar tied to ono of tho posts and worshipped by tho 
haravali, Avho is tho sister either of the bridegroom or bride. At thoir 
OAA'o houses fivo threads, twistod into a cord and smeared, Avith 
turmeric poAvdor, aro passed round a turmeric root and tied to tho 
wrist of the boy and tho girl. Somo of tho turmeric poAvdor is rubbed 
on tho boy, and the rest is sent AvitU music "and Avomon to bo ribbed 
on the girl. The bridegroom is dressed and with music, friends, and 
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kuiapooplo la taken to tlxo gu-I'a viUago irdruti. From ilaruU’atemple' 
Ina brotbor issont in front to tho hride'a and brings back a suiUh 
. clotliea foi- tUo fartdegrooin. The boy is, thou brought to the bride’s' 
booth, a pioco or bread is w.aved round bim, and, tlu’own away- as aa 
' opring to tho evil spirits. Ho passes into tbo booth and is seated on a 
blnukot spread on the gi-ouutl with his brido before him face to face; 
rhoy aro rubbed with twmierio paste five times and are hnsbanO 
and wife. Tho guests throw lucky rico or . mawjaldMats over thpm 
saying in a loud voice Savadhun, Bo 'careful. Then* brows are 
^ marked with vemiilHoa and rice, and copper coins are waved round 
tlioiu, Xlicy are bathed by iivo married women, and dressed in dry 
clothes. On tho nejit day and tho day after the couple are bathed 
in hot water, and dressed, and friends and kinspeoplo are feasted. 
They go to Mdrnti’s toihpie on foot, buvu fraukinoonse before bio/ 
and break a cocoanut in his honour. Each unties tho othec^s thrasd 
wristlet or Jianlcan and Ihoy aro taken to tho bridegroom's with musk 
and kinspeoplo, and tho wholo ends with a casta feast. Wheua girl 
comes of ago sUoaits apart for threo days, and horlap is filled with a 
cocoaunt and fruit. Oa Iho twelfth or thirteenth day tho girl and, 
her husband receive presents of clothes from their fathers-in-law and* 
the joins hor husband. They bury their dead and mourn twelve 
days and on tho thirteenth treat the castepeoifio to a cap of li(][uor. 
Thoy form a united community and settle caste disputes at meetings' 
of tho castoinon called fancJias. They do not send their hoys to' 
school or take to now pursuits. They uro a poor class. 

Vsmja’ris, or Grain-dc.'ilors, are returned as numbering 2G0t> and 
as found all over the district. They have no story of their origin and 
no memory of former sottlomcnts or of the reason or tho data of their 
Hofctling in Poona, Tlioy belong to two classes, Slardthi aud Kongadi 
Vanjdris, who dine together but do not intermarry. Tho surnames of 
tho ^lariitlia Vaujdris uro Andhio, Darodo, Ghido, Palaue, Sabale, and 
Thoravo. Tho nmuos in commoa use among mpa are Bainblmu, 
Saklutruin, Satvdji, and Tukarum; and among women Bhdginithi, 
Bliima, Gangiibai, Bdhi, and Raji, As a class thoy are tall, strong, 
welUinade, and dark, ffho men shave tho head except tho top-knot 
and tho face except tho moustaoho and whiskers. Their head hair 
is long and bliiok and tho faco hair thick < and short. They speak 
Mardtbi both at home and abroad, and live in houses wich walls of 
brick and stones and tiled roofs. ' Their furnitoi'o includes cots, 
cradles, boxes, carpets, blnukots, and moial vessels. They o^vu cattle 
and keep hares and parrots ns pets. They ore modomto eaters and 
thoir staple food includes pulso, rice, vegetables, and Indian millet 
bread, A man spends on his food 2\d, to Sd, (11-2 as.) a day. Thoy 
ore careful to bathe before thoy take theii' morning meal. ' Casta 
feasts aro given in honour of marriago and other ceremonies. IVhon 
they can afford it thoy' eat_ihe flesh of goats, fish, poultiy, deer, 
and hare. Thoy drink liquor, smoke hamp-fiowor or pdiya, and eat 
opium. Tho meu-wrar a waisfccloth, a ahonlderclotli, a shirt or handi, 
a turban, and Deccan shoes. Tho womou plait their hair into braids 
and wear’a bodice with aback and short sleeves and tho f all 'Mardtha 
robe whose skirt is drawn back between the feet. bTeithor mon nor 
women have any store of fine clothes fori holiday wear, -but give j 
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their usual .clothes a special washing. As a class they are dirty, hard- 
working, frugal, irritable, and hospitable. Their chief hereditary 
calling is carrying rice, pulse, and other grain, on pack-bullocks. 
Since the opening of cart roads and railways the pack-bullock 
trade has 'much declined and many have had to 'seek other 
employment. Some are husbandmen and some constables and 
messengers, some deal in- fodder, and some deal in wood. Of those 
who have taken to husbandry some show much skill both in 
field-work and in gardening, and others deal in milk and 
clarified butter. ‘ Their women help in hoeing and cutting 
grass and their children in watching and bird-scaring. As 
a- class the VanjAri, landholders are not prosperous. They can 
borrow on their personal credit £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 -500) at yearly 
rates, varying from twelve to thirty-six per cent. A Vanjdri eats 
from no one buka Brdhman or a Mardtha. They rank themselves 
with Marathds bub Marathas look down on them and object to dine 
with them. Vanjdris are religions. Some worship Shiv and 
others Vishnu, but their -chief objects of worship are their 
family deities Bahiroba, Bhavdni, and I^andoba. Their priest is a 
Deshasth Brdhman,- whom they call to their houses daring their 
marriage death and other ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Singanapur, Tuljdpur, and other sacred 
places, They keep the fasts and feasts observed by other Brdhmanic 
Hindus, and fast on eMdaalm or lunar elevenths. They have no 
special guide but most of them become the disciples of some G-osdvi. 
Their women and children occasionally suffer from spirit possession. 
"When they think that any sickness has been caused by spirits an 
exorcist or deverishi is called in who repeats some verses and waves a 
lemon and a fowl round the possessed person’s head and drives out the 
spirit. When a woman is iu labour a midwife is called. She comes 
and prepares a place for bathing the woman. She cuts the child's 
navel cord and buries it under the spot where the woman was bathed 
and the mother is laid -on a cot. On the fifth day a cocoanut and 
lemon are laid on a grindstone and worshipped by men who sib up the 
whole night. The ceremonial impurity lasts for 'ton days. On the 
twelfth Satvdi is worshipped and the child is named by elderly 
persons in the house. Between the time when a boy is twelve 
moutlis and three years old, the haii’-cutting or jdval takes place. If 
the child is the subject of a vow a goat is sacrificed in the name of 
somegod. The child is seated initsmaternal uncle’s lap in the presence 
of a company of friends and relations. After the hair has been 
' dipped the head of the child is shaved except a small tuft or shendi 
on the top of the head. Now clothes are given to the child and 
friends and relations ai-e feasted. - 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s side. The boy’s father 
goes with some fi-iends to the girl’s house and asks her father 
whether he will give his daughter in marriage, to his son. If the 
father agrees a formal offer is made. Then follow as among other 
Marilthas the turmeric-rubbing, the installation- of the wedding- 
guardian or devali, and the making of wedding porches. On the 
marriage day the bridegroom is dressed in new clothes, a mai'riage 

ornament called hashimj^ tied to his brow and he is taken on horso- 
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back ivith frwuilj nml tdumo to tlw lewplo of Mamtimtharfr^' 
vjHiiijo. Ilio hrnlogruom ia icaletl in tho templu and bis braltdf 
njoiHit-i tlto Iiorao ..ntl {joca to tho bridc'a. Her father girw bi® 4 
tnrLin imd .'C.irf nml th«‘oo lio takoa to tho tcmplo and gives to'tTio 
briduirrooiu to -svuar. Then tho bridogrootn is ■•catod on the hor^j^ 
and led 1,4 tlio braie'4. Do is tabon into tho wedding porch anJ maJa' 
ta &\ivud «»a ft carpot or aaeking. 'Chobvido is iod oat and ia tnadsto 
hlnml fai'lng I ho bridegrooBJ. A picco of cloth is. lield betswsu them, 
tjai Ilniluoaii piitst hiUuD to tljo guests rico mixed svilh nrmetie*^ 
iiowdor. iiHil guvs iho bride and bridegroom tt roll of betel loaresC 
hold. Ho thwi recite; tho nediling verses endtug with Siea laqm, 
.^dwiihiim, jfay tho wedding be Juek^*, Bauare. Ue throv\s lucky . 
ricd five tinn's over tho eonpic, imd tho gui-ats throw tho rico which’ 
they have in thoir hands. Then tho couple aro seated aad. tba 
brlds'grwjiji tics tlio lucky thread round tho bride's neck.* The 
wn-ihorntiui brings a pieca of fresh- wnshod white cloth. This is cut in . 
IwQ and in each pait n tnrmerioj hctclnut, and cloves aw tolled and 
QUO is fa.tenod rouud tho right arm of tho bridegroom and tho other ‘ 
round the right arm of the bride. When tho coujde aro acatod on the 
altar tho jincat lighte a sacred firo. When tho firo is kindled and 
vor'ici have boon n‘.id tho couplu ciich iu turn throw clarified butter 
and rico into the fire. Then tho guesfs wave copper coins wnud the 
bride and brulegrooni and throw them away. Tho skirts of tho 
hoy’s and girl’s tohes are knotted together and they go aud bow to 
the family gods. When rho worship of tho house gods is over they 
fall nt the feet of the bride’s mother, who unties their clothes. The 
day ends with a_ ftsast. On tho day after tho wedding a 

second CJisto foaafc is given. On tho thinl day tho bridegroom 
aud tbo brido are bathed aud mailo to dine from tho same dish in 
tho preseuco of friends and relations. Tho gne&tsas on tho wedding 
day wave copper coins round the bridegroom and tho brido and 
tbww thoto away. Tho coppers aro given to tho priest or tho 
pipers, or they are changed into silver and made into finger rings 
for tho brido and bridegroom. Then with music tlio bride aud 
hridcgroain shirt iu procession for -the bridegwom’s house, whero 
a feast of calces and tlesh is given iind the wedding guardian or 
devak is bowed oat. ' When a girl comes of ago sho'sits by herself 
for four day>f and ou tho fifth sho is bathed, Ou tho sixteenth tho 
girl’s father with music fetches her husband and oaks him to put 
fruits and nuts into tho girl’s lap and presents the girl ivith a inbo 
und bodico and her husband with a, turb.m. TJio day ends with a 
fcast.^ Tho Vanjaris have no pregnancy ceremony. Whoa a 
Vanjdri dies his friends and relations or casto-peoplo meet and 
prepare a bier. A firo is Idndled and some water is heated iu a 
now- carfclion pot Tho body is taken out of tho house,' bathed 
in hot water and, dressed in a loincloth, laid on tho bier, aud 
covered with a now white cloth. Then the chief mourner stares 
carrying tho fivo-pot and tho bearers follow. On the way to tho 
burning ground they rest tho bier, lay-on tho ground a copper coin 
and some rice, cfaaugo'places, and carry on tho -body to tho bumin» 
ground. At the burning ground they lay doivu tho bier and 
unfostou the body. _ The chief mourner has his face, including the 
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moustaclie, shaved, washes in cold water, find with tho help o£ 
others begins to heaj) up tho funeral pile. When tho pile is ready 
tlie body is laid on it and tho chibE mourner squeezes some w’aterinto 
tho dead mouth and kindles tho pyre. When tho body is nearly 
consumed tho son walUs thrico round the pyre with tho dripping 
earthen water jar, dashes it on tbo ground, beats his mouth, aud 
cries aloud. All go to tho rivor to bathe and return to tho house 
of niouruing iu wet clothes. At the houso of mourning they aro 
given some nim leaves to eat. They then look at the lamp which has 
been .set over tho place where tho deceased died and go to their 
homes. On tho third day the chief monruer, accompanied by a priest 
and a few relatives, takes a winnowing basket and two ox* thx’co 
small earthen pots, with milk, curds, claviUed buttei*, and cow's urine, 
aud five millet cakes, and goes to tho burning ground. At 
tho burning ground the cow's ui*ino, milk, aud curds are poured 
oyer the ashes, which are gathered iu a blanket aud r.hi*own into tho 
river, ililk, ciu-ds, aud cow's ui*ino ai ‘0 again poured over tho place 
where tho ashes were, and txvo earthen jars are set where the head lay 
and one where the feet lay when tho dead was burned. Tho jars 
aro lilled with watei* and covered with tho five millet cakes, and 
worshipped with flowers and sandal powder. When this is over 
tho xvinnowing basket is thrown away and tho people retui*n home. 
Ceremonial impui’ity lasts ten days. On tho tenth, ten balls of 
wheat flour aro prepared and woi'shippod and ouo i.s olTored to tho 
crows and the rest ai*o thi*own into tho rivor. After a crow hua 
touched tho ball tho moui*uoi*a bathe aud go homo. On tho eleventh, 
they wash their clothes and cowduug tho houso where tho death 
took place. On tho twelfth and thirteenth caste feasts ai'O given when 
I’clations present the chiefmournur with a mourning suit or dukhavatn. 
A shrdtlilhtt or miud-fcast is pei'formud every year iu Soptomher. 
There is no single conimauity of Van juris. ISach gi’oup holds 
meetings and settles social disputes without any headinau. Olfcuccs 
against caste rales aro punished by fines varying from 3t7. to 2Ar. 6U. 
(lie. V-3i). If a man refuses to pay tho fine, ho is put out of 
caste and not allowed back till ho has given n caste feast. Seth 
hoys and gii-Is aro sout to school and kept thoi’o till they ai*o about 
twelve. Sotuo of them take to now callings and their prospects on 
tho whole aro good. 

'Depressed Classes included four castes with a strength of 
90,281 (males 43,827, females 40,434) ox* 10*03 per cent of tho Hindu 
populauou. Tho following table gives tho details ; 

i’OO.V.l DsritESSBD CL-tSSBS. 


Division. 

llAka. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hiviaiok. 

Unlcs. 

rcmalcs 

Total. 

Dliora . 

IlalUkhoni 

Mhara 

CSO 

Er,i 

1101 

lOOf 

7-«,ou3 

1 

€&>i 

G92t> 

13.320 

30.071 

as, 132 

Total ... 

n,S2r 

40,151 

00,231 


Dliors ax*o returnotl ns numbering 1104 and as found over tho 
whole district except Purandhnr. They have a ti'adition that they 
came into the distnet from N4sik about a hundred years ago. Tho 
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' ■ ®ommon use amopg men are Bliau,. DeVba, -kasMbaf'^ 

1 Satru, and -YitKii) and among' ^women^ OMmaai,'' 

‘ - wivaja, Ktisaj Mukta, ilanjnla, Sagiina, 'and ‘ v ifcha . JBdji and ru#. 

are added ‘to .men’s names aud’'6di. to women’s 'na^V la' 

. addressing • elders the rbspeotfiiL term tiravanji is used^*, Theit. 
surnames are 'Gdvaro, Ealamkar, Ndr^ane/'Edpiri, Saddplale, ' 
Sdluuke^ Sinde^ and'Trimak; '.-Persons hearing the saraq^ surnaihes. 
cannot intermaiTy. They have'ho'divisioii& 'Their , family gojls' ’ 
are Bahiroba, .Bhavsini of- Rlondanpor. and- -Taljaparj Jandi,- 
IThandolia' of Jejari/lTahiidevi and Vithoba.of Paudhavpur. They- 
, ‘ look like jHardthds and.speal£ a b'orrapt’ MaMthi both at homo and 
.. abroad. , A''Dhor'may be generally known by his' redfingerj^ 
stained by the dye he nses'in making leather. -.As a 'class they'arc 
darky middle-sized,' and well-made. -The men shave tlie head'escejit, 
the-top^ot'and the hiceexcept the monst,nche and whiskers. They 
live in pomraon' and generally dirty one-storied houses with brjct.' 
’ walls and tiled, roofp. They have no hopso servants, biit own cattle- 
and 'pet animals.' ThoirCstaplo food is Indian millet 'bread, rice’ 
and chopped chillies or pot-herbs. < They usually <batho before, 
tbeirmorning ,meaV-worship then- family gods, 'water.. the sweet' 
■ basil plnnt'bofore their.^d6or, and.offer'tbe gdds food" cooked in the, 
lionse. ‘At their marriage feasts they have .stuffed cakes of 
'puranpolis, rice-flonr. cakes frie'dr in 'oil called teiochVs, "and boiled 
mntton. i They eat the "flesh' of ^e sheep, goat,' deer; hare,' wild pig,. 

' -pigeon, ^and poultry, and on^ holidays. drink connday liquor' or 
, Eni'op'can spirits. : They drink to excess, take opium^ drinlc' bhdnff, 
' or hemp-flower, and smoke tobacco and hemp-flower or gdnja. -The' 
i 'women tie Ibeir.hair into a knot at the back of the head ‘and neyer 
wear flowers or false hair.! Bptli men’ and women are clean and 
neat in.theiv dress. ' The men wear a loincloth or a-waistcloth, a shirt 
or handi, a shonldercloth, a ilaratha'tmban, and a; pair - of sand'ula, 
or shoea The women di-ess in a robe hanging like a petticoat from, 
the'waist to tbe ankles, and a' bodice with' a back and short sleeves.. 

' Neither men nor wqmen haye a 'special set of clothes for holiday. 
. wear j thfey giye their every-day -clothes a sp’ecial washing. .They, 
buy their clothes' in Poona and .other district' towns. -' 'As a class"' 
Dh'ori are dirty, hardworking, orderly, 'thrifty, 'goodnatured, and, 
hospitable'. ' Their-prineipal and hereditary calling is tanning hides, 
They .buy skins from JJhdrs,' and steep them for four-'days in-’an- 
earthen pot filled with Hme-watek 'On the'fonrtb they take -th.e'm, 
out and put them in boiled .water mixed ■»vith pounded Idbjiul bark 
and kirdds-or myrobalans.' After being left three days in the 'water, 
they are taken out and di-ied in ilie ' sun.' ; The women help the .men 
in preparing the lime and bdbhul bark water' aad.miad the house. 
Most Dhora carry on their trade with' their own capital. .Tanning, 
'is brisk all the year round, but' the cold weather is' better than the 
hot, as in hot weather the skins rob- quickly when dippo'd in 'water 
. and are' often- spoiled.'' '"The Dhdrs do not rest on any, day in the', 
year except jSiAtmpa or jBoliih March-Aprii and Dasara in September- 
October. In' spite of 'good 'earnings' most of 'them are in debti 
Borrowing. .£2 10s. ’.to £10;(R3. 25-100)'-at tfwenty-fonr -per cent' 
interest to 'meet' marriage and other chor^,' and bemg seldom' able 
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to clear olF tlieu' debts. Some of tbcm \roi‘k as labourers and live 
from hand to mouth. They lank one dop;reo higher than Mhars 
and eat from the hands of Bnthinans, Mardthas, and Liugdynts. 
The Dhoi's are a religious class. Their family deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhardni of Tuljdpur and Koudanpur, Jaudi, Kbandoba of Jejuri, 
Mahddev of Signdpnv, and Yithoba of Paivdhnrpuv. Their priest 
is a Jangam, who otHciiitcs at nil their ceremonies { at the same time 
they pay great respect to Brahmans. They aro worshippers of 
Shiv and hold him in special reverence. They keep the usual 
Brdhmanic and local holidays and fiists, thoir great days beings 
jiTavardtra in September- October and Shivaratra in January- 
February. Thoir religious teacher is a slit-eared or Kanphatya 
Gosdvi, who visits their homes and receives a yearly tribute either 
in cash or in clothes. They worship the usual Brdhmanic and early 
village gods, boundary gods, and local gods, and believe in witch- 
craft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. When any one is possessed by 
an evil spirit they call in a domnshi or seer skilled in incantations 
and charms. The seer visits the siok person, burns fi'ankincenso 
before him, repeats a charm over a pinch of ashes, aud rubs the 
ashes on the sick person’s brow, waves a cocoanut round his head, 
sacrifices a goat or a cock, and the sick recovers. Early marriago 
widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised; polyandry 
is unknown. When a woman is brought to bod a midwife is called. 
She cuts the child’s navel cord, bathes both mother and child in 
, warm water, and lays them on a cot. The navel cord is buried under 
the threshold and the nurse is paid 2d. to l^s. (1^-10 as.). For 
the first three days the child is fed on honey and the mother on 
rice mixed with clarified butter. On the fourth the mother suckles 
the child. On the fifth a gold or silver imago of Satvdi is placed in 
the lying-in room on a stone slab or pata. Some sand, prickly-pear 
or nivadung, and the knife used in cutting the navel cord are laid on 
the stone. The midwife or somo other woman of tho family lays 
before the imago turmeric powder, vermilliou, cotton thread, and 
redlcad. Fraukiuconso is burnt before it, and gents are slauglitcrcd 
in the name of the goddess and boiled mutton is offered to 
her. Four stalks of Indian millet are placed at tho four corners of 
the cot and the women of tho family keep awake during tho whole 
night. On tho seventh tho lying-in room is washed with cowdung 
and tho mother is given now clothes, and is again hiid on the cot. 
Ceremonial impurity lasts ten days. On the elovonth tho house is 
cowdungod, aud tho mother is bathed and dressed iu new clothes. 
She sets five stones outside of the door in the field and worships 
them with turmeric powder, Vermillion, and pomegranate 
flowers in tho name of Satvdi. Lastly tho goddess is olfered a 
cocoanut and rice and pulse, and tho silver image wliich was 
worshipped on the fifth is tied round the child’s neck. The child 
is named on the fifteenth or twenty-first day, when castewomen 
meet at tho child’s house, and, after askiug the inmates, lay the child 
in a cradle aud name it. Handfuls of boiled gram, betel packets, 
and sugar are served and the guests leave. A boy’s bead- i's 
shaved for the first time between one and five. He is seated on 
his maternal nuclo’s lap, who cuts a little of tho hair*, and tho cutting 
a 310-SS 
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ia finialied bytihe men of the house. Goats are slaughtered and frienib 
and relations are feasted. Betel leaves^ and nuts are Landed and 
the guests take their leave. Ifext day the- hoy's head is skTed 
except a tuft on the crown. A Lair-outting or jdval costs 4s.to8t 
(Bs. 2*4). They marry their boys between five and twenty and 
their girls between three and sixteen. As a rule the offer of 
marriage comes from the boy's father to the girl's father, who accepts 
it if in his opinion the match is a good one. On a lucky day coin^ 
the magani or asking. Tlie boy's father with mnsic and friends goes 
to the girl's and presents her with a new robe and bodice and a 
packet of sugar. A Jangara priest marks her brow with rermillios 
and she is dressed in the suit presented to her by her future fatheMn- 
law. Her lap is filled witBriceandacocoanut, and rolls of betel leaves 
are served to the people who are present. Marriage comes within font 
years of the asking day. The first sign of the wedding is the makingol 
turmeric paste. Some of che paste is rubbed on thebridegroom,and the 
rest with music and friends and a bodice and robe and Bower wreaths 
is sent to be rubbed on the bride. Two dayabefore the marriage tho 
leaves of five trees are taken to the temple of Maruti, precedci 
by drummera and followed by friends and relations. They are laid 
before the god, brought back to the^ bridegroom’s booth, tied 
’ to one of .its posts, and made the marriage guardian or Aetdk. 
Goats are slaughtered and friends and kinspeople. aro asked to 
dine. On the marriage day leaves of the same five trees are 
with the some ceremonies tied to a post in the bride's booth 
and a lu-arriage altar. or hahvJo is" raised. The bridegroom is 
seated on horseback and led in procession to the temple of Maruti 
in the bride’s village. His brother or vardlidva goes in front to the 
house of the bride and returns with a turban for the bridegroom, 
whose head is decked with a brow-born or hashing and be is brought 
with pomp to the house of the bride. At the entrance to the booth, 
rice mixed with curds is waved round him and is thrown as an 
offering to evil spirits. He passes into tho booth and is seated 
in a bamboo bosket with the bride standing fronting him in 
another basket hid by a curtain or ja/nianika, A Jangam and 
a Ttritlimn-n repeat lucky texts or mangaldshtaks and throw lucky 
rice or Tnangaldkshaia over tho couple. Five cotton threads are 
twisted into a cord and bits of turmeric are tied to each of 
its ends. It is cat in two and one-half fastened round the 
bridegroom's right wrist and the other half round tho bride’s left 
wrist. The priest lights the horn fii®. Round the bride's- neck 
is fastened the lucky neckJnee aiid she is told to walk five 
times round. the altar with her husband. After the five turns are 
finished the’ hems of the couple’s garments are knotted together, 
and they go to the house and lay a cocoanut before the family 
deities and bow before them. The bridegroom takes the cocoanut 
with him and they return to the booth and are seated on the altar 
or bahule. Friends and .kinspeople are feasted on fried rice flour 
cakes or teladiis, and the wedding or vardt procession taking the, 
couple to the bridegroom's house starts next morning from the 
house of the bride. When they roach the bridegroom’s, five maj^ied 
women fill the lap of the bride and the conplo visit tho temple of 
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M4ruti and bow before the god. Next day they are rubbed with 
turmeric pasta and are bathed in warm water. Lastly each unties the 
other’s marriage wristlet or Tzankan and the wristlets are thrown into 
a copper vessel filled with water. When a Dhor dies, he is bathed 
in warm water, dressed in a loincloth, and laid on a bier. A turban 
is put on his head and his face is covered with a piece of white 
cloth. The Jangam priest comes and mbs ashes on his brow, and 
flower garlands, betel leaves, and redpowdcr or gul^l are thrown 
over the body. The son or the chief mourner holds in his hand the fire- 
pot and starts for the burying ground followed by the bearers. On the 
way they stop, set down the bier, leave some rice and a copper coin 
near by, change places, lift the bier, and go to the burying ground, 
A pit is dug and the body is lowered into the pit in a sitting 
position. The right hand is laid on the left hand and the pit is 
filled with earth. The Jangam drops hel leaves over the grave and 
says that the dead has become one with Shiv. All bathe and each 
gives the Jangam a copper coin and he mbs their brows with ashes. On 
returning to the house of mouiming they cleanse their months, eat a 
limb tree Melia azadirachta leaf and go home. On the third day they 
go to the burial ground with a winnowing fan containing three 
small cakes of wheat flour rubbed with clarified batter, cocoa-kernel, 
molasses, and three small earthen pots filled with cow’s milk, curds, 
and cow’s urine. A cake is left at the rest-place or visdvy&chi jdga 
where the body was rested. The two other cakes, with the pots of 
milk and curds, are set on the ^ve, and the ground is 
sprinkled with cow’s urine from the third pot. The parly bathe 
and return home. They mourn the dead ten days. On the tenth, the 
face of the son or chief mourner is shaved except the eyebrows, and as 
directed by the Jangam px'iest he prepares ten wheat-flour balls. Of 
tbe ten balls nine are throxvn into water and the tenth is given to a crow. 
On the eleventh friends and kinspeople are feasted. Nothing is done 
on the yearly death-day, but the dead is remembered on the lunar 
day that corresponds to the day of death in the Mahdlaya Paksha 
or All Souls fortnight in dark Bhddrapad or August-September. 
A death costs about £1 10s. (Bs. 15). Lhors form a united social 
body. Social disputes are settled at meetings of castemen. Smaller 
breaches of caste rules are condoned by fines varying from 6d. to 10s. 
{Rs.i-5) or by caste feasts. Some send their boys to schools, where 
they remain till they are able to read and write. They take to no 
new pursuits and have still hardly recovered from the 1877 famine, 

HalaTkllors ai'e returned as numbering 1004, and as found over 
the whole district except Khed and Znddpur. They are knoxvn as 
Halalkhors or all-eaters, Bhangis perhaps bamboo-splitters, Dhedisor 
Gujaidt tanners, and Mhetars or princes. They are also called Ldl 
Begis or the followers of Ldl Beg, their religious head or guru. 
According to the Hindu books Halalkhors are the offspring of a Shudi*a 
father by a Brahman widow. They may have been recruited from 
bastards and other unfortunates, but the basis of the class seems to 
be degraded Indian Eajputs. Their traditional founder is Supdrukha 
who belonged to one of the eighty- four castes whom the god Edm 
once invited to a feast given by his wife Sita who had cooked 
different dishes with her own hands. Supdrnkha instead of eating 
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each m aoparately mkea all-fto dUea into one-mm and 
it m &vo monUifiik Annoyed ly. Ws-want of manners St& 
said to km, Tott will lieucefortli eat food mixed wift din-’ 

Sll ‘‘‘f into the sS;?^ 

w i). I *® callings; and instead of associato 

with jou poopio will sUun you.’ They say they camo-to 

r ^ during tho Peshwa’s supremacy. They are dirided 
into Lai Begs and Shaikhs, who cat together and intermam, 
iheir commonest surnames ato Ariiyo, Bardya, . Ohan; TMn 
^UQji, and juemddbacli; people wifeh Uio samesnrnume donoi" 
wterinarry. The names in common use among men are Bdpa and 
KhushiH I and among women ^Vka, ‘Baina, Shima, Hima/and: 
Jiamu, Iho men wear the monstache, som&xrcar the top-knot, andj. 
Others whiskers and feho beard. The women tie tho hair in a W 
hchiud the head. Thoir homo speech iso mixture 'of Biuduatdai' 
. Gujardti and Matuthi..- They livo .either in wattle and daub hufar 
or in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs, and have a cot, a box,' 
earthen nnd metal vessels, blankets, carpets, and quilts. Their broom 
and basket ate kept either outside or in tho house in a cornerin the. 
front or back veranda. They mo fond of parrots, dogs, and other pets, 
and keep goats, pigeons, ducks, and domestic fowls.- They eat the 
leavings of all, whether Dindus or Mnsalrndns/and their staple food 
is millet rice, wheat, split pulse, vegetables, and occasionally nsh and 
tbo fl^h of goats, shecp,and domestiu fowls. They do not eat thedesh 
of 'a hare because LdlBe^ was suckled bj^afemaJohare. Ihqr 
smoke tobacco, hemp, and opnim, and drink liquor. At their marriagw. 
they give feasts of sugared rice or adkharbluii, split pulse and rice or, 
and Mj'o/idi, mutton rice or pvlav, wheat cakes and wheat 
and sugar called shit:dpun, sweetmeats or anarse and kamija, 
shevaya or vormioelU, and mutton. Their holiday dishes during 
' Shrauan or August are sUrdpiin and khichiU/ia the DivdKbolidays 
in November karanja and oiiarse sweetmeats, and during- fi/HjJM/o,' 
vermicelli and sugared rice. They seldom have holiday or marriage 
•dinnors without flesh and liquor. The men dress in a loincloth, 
trousers, or woistclotb, headscarfs of different colours, or a ATardthd 
turban, a jacket, a coat, and English or native, shoes, 'and they cany 
a silk haudkerduef carelessly wound round the neck or thrown 
over the- shoulders generally ' with silk and silver tassels' at the 
• corners.- Tho women wear either the petticoat bodice and headscarf 
‘ or, the robe reaobing to the knee with "the skii-t drawn back between 
the feet and a small tight-fitting bodice with short ’sleeves and nol 

, back. They are generally sluggish, weak/ timid, and drunken, but 

honest and orderly. The men are fond of show and pleasure. 'When 
a jBalalkhor is in his holiday dress, it is almost impossible, to say to 
what caste ho belongs. They are scavengers and nightsoil men 
rieaning tho town from morning to eleven. Before startiug-on their. 
tot’s work they bow to the basket and broom, and on Dasma Day in , 
October bum frankincense before them,' and 'offer thorn flowers, '' 

. "ff>d0s_ of rice,, and ujjfa leaves, ■ Children begin to learn at eight and 
are expert workers at sixteen,' though they seldom begin ‘the heavy 
14/ '^ork'before/they-.ore eighteen or twenty. , Boys earn 

.•'(.iia,?) a mouth, woihenriCs. ds.- -md men 18s.' to JEI'lOs. 
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(Rs. 9-15). A fomily of fire spends 14s. to 18s.'(Es. 7-9) a montli 
on food and £1 to £2 (Ra. 10-20) a year on clothes. • Their houses 
cost £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) to bnild ; their furniture and goods 
are worth £2 to £4 (Rs. 20 - 40) j their animals and birds £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20 - 30) ; and their clothes and ornaments £5 to £20 (Rs. 60 - 200). 
A birth costs them 2s. to Ss. (Rs. 1 -4) ; the marriage of a son £10 
to £15 (Rs. lOO-laO) ; the marriage of a daughter 10s. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10)j aud a death £1 (Ea.l0). In religion they are half 
Musalmans half Hindus, going to mosques and repeating prayers 
and at the same time having as family deities Khoriydl of Gujarat, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, Khajapir, Baba Makdumba, and the goddesses 
Kdlsari and Ghochdti. They pay equal respect to Musalmdn saints 
and to Hindn gods and ofter them fowls whose throat has been cut 
by a Musalman. Their priests are the strange half-Hindu half- 
Mnsalmdu Hussaini Brahmans who officiate at their weddings. They 
keep both Hindu and Musalman fasts and festivals. Their special 
day is the chhadi navmi, which falls in the month of Shrdvan or 
August. This is the anniversary of the death of Joherpir, a royal 
saint who lived during the reign of Pirozsha, the Emperor of Delhi 
(1356-1388), and worked miracles. One day Joher's cousins entered 
his country with a large army and called on him either to fight or 
pay them half his revenue. Joher's mother advised him to agree to 
their demands. But he attacked the army single-handed and killed 
the leading traitor. On his return his mother instead of praising 
him ordered him to leave her presence, and he enraged at her 
behaviour, stamped on the ground and was swallowed up. On the 
day when Joher disappeared Hindus do not object to touch Haldl- 
khors. Many of the Halalkhors make vows at Joher’s shrine and 
some weep for the saint aud lash themselves with ropes, but by the 
power of the saint suflTer no harm. Their religious teachers or gums 
are either men of their own caste or belong to the school of Ndnak- 
panthi beggars. The teacher tells the disciple a mantra or text. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky days, and consult oracles. It is considered lucky to 
meet a Halalkhor, especially when he has a full basket on his 
head. On the third day after the birth of a child they ask their 
priests for a name and call the child by the name he suggests. On 
the fifth day they cowdung a spot of ground near the mother's cot 
and spread a child's bodyoloth or bdlote over it. On the cloth they 
lay a millet cake and a ball of tamarind flowers, molasses and butter, 
and the midwife, who is generally of their own caste, worships them 
as the goddess Ghhati. They keep awake all night to prevent the 
goddess carrying ofi the child. A family in which a birth takes 
place is considered impure for eleven days, during which they do not 
touch their caste-people. On the twelfth day the mother and her 
child arc bathed, the house is cowdunged and sprinkled with cow's 
urine, and the clothes are washed. The mother takes the child in 
her arms and with a few near relations goes to some distance from 
the house and lays five pebbles in a -line on the ground, worships 
them, offers them cooked rice, mutton, and liquor, and rothes yribb 
a bow. They clip a child's hair when it is a month and a quarter 
to three months old, the clipping being performed by the child's 
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Char^ lit «i«t-npl «ncU% who h jw^cntcxl witli .1 ccccasiiL Tlieyaarrr 
PoimLillaa. U‘ltyc<.n ftivaa ami twt-Ivo ami tlioir boys b«iM5 ttr 

I'-tuty. nms«lm|rcou(tM from the boy's honso^astl ^^IlQlIL» ' 
<,‘u'<*A iiUycii \A *>cUi»-«i win iatlit‘r!i {djt ^ngar into ouo uj»lliiir'» uioiiit?.' 

‘ tJio inarrMf'o tho girl's fjtlier gives a foist to tte 
^ itoy a relaijoni^ wlifit nugaro<l ritu ur iuhhurhhXt is [trcpirci ’'rts 
^irl n jm- wiili « mow robo and boilire and a Bower garijai 
li liMiig lonmf birucefc, Letelnat^foavui and cJiortOia arc han'M 
n-Mtid and Uk* r«tiri*, jV coupfo of days btlfiro a inarriigs j 
■ tlmigh imago of f},u:patt m made and u put in a' new eartben j« • 

uinl M'«rdiif>{.vd I*y tiu* Iioiiau ironieu uud hung in a' coir sling soKie 
wlk’n? >n tbo hoHsit An luiago itf Onapait ia traced with red {uia; 
OK )i Wall in th» house ami worshipped by Uu.* women. Theboyaai 
girl at ilwir n.wjK‘etivi* hftOiii's aru seated on low wouden stools anf- 
, , - robbed with turuKruj by the wointu of tlitir iimily. The day ' 

boforu tliti marriage a fciwl is held at both tho boy's aud the girls 
hounw, and u <jd fruit, Uardonia duuietorurn, is tied to tho right 
wrists of fonli the boy and girl. On the inarringo day tlic boy 
uecjiiiipaHii d by hiuspoopla frteiuis and inuaic, goes either oa 
Lurrelwek or on fwt to the girl's, where her mother marks hij 
brow with redpowdor or Annin, throws grains of rice - over 'bis 
'head, h-.Mla him info tUn inarriago porch, aud scats him on a 
wiatigo bench or /sarAtdi. The girl is thou led out by W 
mother and sutedou agniU ch»o to the boy. In front of..tbciu 
a aiimiro is troced, a now rarthim jar is sot On each corner of' the 
atjnutv, and roiton thro.id is jxissed five tiroes round tho jars. Tho 
pric-t lights a siicrifieial lire in front of tho boy and girl, and tho boy 
and girl throw grains of rice oror tho lire and tho jar. Tho mother 
- or other elderly woman i«M Uw beuiii of their garments together, and 
thoy go round the carthea jars foar times and t.iko tht ir seats as before, 
'i’ho priest ropeuia mnmago vewea ot mnviyofosWaA'a, aivd when the 
vorscs uro cmlcil close-sthocorumony by throwing grains of riqe over 
tho heads of the brido and bridegroom. A fisist is held and tho boy. 
and girl are ae.ited Ott hori»ob-ack and takeu id proeeasion to the , 
boy's houso, Ifero tho boy and girl sit in front of the house gods 
and wor-ihip them by throwing llowora and grains of rico over them., 
No.^t day tuo boy aud girl go on foot to the girl's and after washing, 
tlicir nioutbif tootLpowiloror c/u^yiui is rubbed ou Ihcir teeth ^and. 
they uro luado black. A dish of rormieelli. or shraija is preptircd 
and tho boy and girl foist. Tho boy leaves tho girl at her parents 
and retiiriis homo. A couple or four dfty.i after, the girl is taken to 
tho boy's house and tho boy's mothor puts glass bangles round her ' 
wrists. 'The nurriago festivities end with a foist at the boy's house. - 
■When a girl conies of ago she is seated by herself for three days.-’ 
No rites aro porformed. .When a Ualdlkhor dies, if a man, the body 
is washed ot tho burying gronnd, and, if a woman, at homa ' The 
body is carried on a bamboo bier on tho shoulders of four near 
kinsinon. Ou tho way to tho burial ground^ the bior is rested on 
tho ground, and a gram and sugar or buiuU bail and copper coin . 
aro placed at tho iwad side, they say, for tlio spirit of tho dead. 
They dig a grave, seat tho deceased in it, and making a small^holo 
in front of tho body place a lighted - dough lamp in it. The' chief 
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mournei' followed by the others pours a little water into the dead 
mouth, and after the chief mourner has thrown in a handful of 
earth, the rest hll the grave, bathe and go to the deceased's house. 
At the house each takes a mouthful of water and after rinsing his 
mouth goes home. On the third day the chief mourner’s moustache 
is shaved and ho goes to the burial ground, lights a dough lamp, 
burns frankincense, and lays a flower garland on the grave. On his 
return homo he lights another dough lamp, burns frankincense, and 
lays flowers on the spot where the dead breathed his last. They 
mourn twelve days, during which they are considered impure and 
do not touch their castefellows. On the morning of the twelfth 
day seven dough and seven rice balls are prepared and worshipped 
and thrown into a stream or into a pond. A caste feast at the end 
of a month completes the death ceremonies. Haldikhors are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the castemon in presence of their headmen or pdtih. 
An adnlteress is fined £4 (Us. 40), and if she becomes with child 
mthout letting any one know, she is fined £6 (Rs. GO). Before ho is 
allowed to marry a widow the husband has to give the caste £1 Ss. 
(Ha. 14). If a marriage is broken off after a settlement has been 
made the offending party has to pay the caste a fine of 10s. (Hs. 3), 
and on every mai'riago there is a caste fee of 8s. (Bs. 4). A woman 
who leaves her husband and lives with another man has to pay £2 
(Rs. 20). They send their boys to school until they are able to 
read and write a little Kardthi. They are a steady people. 

• Mha'rs are returned as numbering 74,553 and as found over the 
whole district. They say that once when Pdrvati was bathing her 
touch turned some drops of blood on a bol leaf into a handsome 
babe. She took the child homo and showed him to Muhadev who 
named him Mahdmuni, Ono day, while still young, the child 
crawled out of the house and seeing a dead cow began to eat it. 
Mahadev was horrified and cursed the child, saying that ho would 
live outside of villages, that his food would bo carcasses, that nobody 
would have anything to do with him, would look at him, or would 
allow his shadow to fall on anything pure. Pdrvati, who took great 
interest in her child, begged her lord to have pity on him, and 
Shiv agreed that people should employ him to supply mourners 
with wood and dried cowdung cakes to bum the dead. As the 
child’s appetite was so great he turned his name into Mahdhdri or 
the great eater. Mhars are divided into Andhvans, Daules, 
Lddvdus, Pans, Somvanshis, Silvaus, and Surtis, who do not eat 
together. Their commonest surnames are Bhdlerdo, Bhoir, Ghavdn, 
Dasture, Gdikvdd, Javle, Jadhav, Lokhande, > Mddar, Sheldr, and 
Somvane ; people with the same sumamo do not intermarry. The 
names in common uso among men are Govinda, Hari, Krishna, 
Mahddev, Bdmchandra, and Vishnu; and among women Eshoda, 
Ganga, Jaya, Radha, and Yamna. They speak jVTardthi, thoso .who 
know how to read and write speaking it pui’ely.^ Hhars are 
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* Among themselves they hove a few peculiarities. They say n«Ai for ndM no, 
toha for <«jAe thine, and nagu or iiai paijaje for naio do not want. 
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generally tall, strong, muscular, and. dark vrith. regular featares'. 
Most of them live outeido of villages in small bouses with tiled roob 
aiid mad and brick walls. The heigfhhomhood of their houses is; 
generally dirty.' but the inside of the nouses and the ground close to^ 
the doors are fairly clean, • Except a fev? which are of metal, the 
cooking, dining, and water. vessels are of earth. The well-to'dp rear 
cattle and the poor sheep and fowls, They 'are great eaten ot 
pungent dishes and' their food is^millet, Indian millet, rice, split 
pulse, vegetables, aud occasionally fish. W' hen cattle, sheep, or fouls . 
die they feed on their carcasses, eating strips of the flesh roasted 
over a fire, often with nothing else but sometimes washed down by 
‘liquor. They do not- eat pork. They give feasts in honour of 
marriages, deaths, and anniversaries costing £ I to £2 1 0s.,{R3. 10-25) 
for a hundred guests. It 'is the cost and not any religious scruple 
, that prevents them using animal food every day. They say the men' _ 
bathe daily' before meals, and the women once a' week. .T^dd, 
not cat from Buijnds, Mdngs, jRoohis, or Bbangis. They drink to 
excess and smoke hemp flowers and tobacco. The.men dress in a 
loittGloth., 0. waistolQth, o. pair of &hottdsawec&o« 
cloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a cap, a.turban folded in MarAtha fimhion, 
and shoes or sandals. They, have spare clothes in store such as a 
turban and a silk-borderedl waistcldth. The women tie the hair m- 
a knot behind the head and wear the bodice and Ml Mardtha robe 
the skirt of which they pass back between the feet. The orna. 
ments worn by rich women are the enn-mgs' called 
£I to £2 fRs.I0-20i the gold nose mg called 
to.£ 2 -I 04 . (JRs. 7-25), a necklace called sari worthy to £--l0«. 
CBs. 10-25), a gold necklace' called nanpot ‘ worth £1 10s. to £4 
fRs. 15-40), a gold necklace called- vajratxk worth £1 to *5 
(Bs. 10-30), and a gold necklace called waiiffo/sutra or 
Is to 4s (Es. 4-2); -silver' bracelets called eii« worth £1105. 

tois «.!, Wirti lai. to i6...(b.. o-sj, 

bangles worth 8a to £I 12s. (Es. 4-16) and 

jodm worth 3d, to 6d, (2 - 4 as.). The ornaments of nob men are the . 

gold earrings called. WMBdhs worth 4s. to 10s. f°r 

InSaTorhudkias worth £1 to £4 (Es 10-40); aa armlet 

worth 10s. to £2 (R 8.5 - 20 ) ; silver finger rings . 

9d. to 2s, (Be. J - 1), and gold rings ^irih 16j (««• 1 ^ 

a silver 'waistbelt or Iwrdora. worth £1 to ^ , 

JZHbiTfcr 4,,-lo 

silver called tads, if for one leg worth £1 to (Its. lU -uyanu, 
a M tiTO legs worth £i to £6 (Rs. 10 - 60). They are l>ardworking, 
hospitable, nouesfc, and thrifty, but dirty and drunken. 
village servants; carriers of dead animals, husbandmen, messengers, 


o inroan woris «, pair of shoes worth U to. ar. W. 

two ivaistcoats worth U* oa* to (tie. g ^ ta 4 a tRs. 1-2) ; 

5a.”r.JS a/w.' 

(JS-Sm:)! aadBaadaiaordej>l:favortbSM. toU. (6>a(U.) . , . . 
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labourers, scavengers, sellers of firewood and oowdung cakes, and 
beggars. Tbe men earn 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), the women 4s. to 10s. 
(E,s. 2 - 5), and the children 2s. to 4s. (Ea. 1-2) a month. They 
make about 1 to 3d. (1-2 as.) profit upon each 2s. (Re. 1) worth 
of firewood or cowdung cakes. They charge Is. to 10s. (Rs. ^ - 6) 
for carrying a dead horse, 6d. to 2s. (Re. 1) for carrying a dead cow, 
andCd.toSs. (Rs.J-l^) for carryingadead buffalo. They are a steady 
class of people, and few of them are in debt, except some who have 
been forced to boiTow to meet their children’s wedding expenses. 
They have credit and can borrow 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5 - 50) at two per 
cent a month. They hold' a low position among Hindus, and ai'e 
both hated and feared. Their touch, even the touch of their shadow, 
is thought to defile, and in some outlying villages, in the early 
morning, the Mhar os he passes the village well, may bo seen 
croucliing, that his shadow may not fall on the water-drawers. To 
build a house costs £2 to £8 (Rs. 20 - 80), and to rent it fid to Is. 
(4-8 as.). .The house property varies from £2 to £7 10s. (Es. 20 - 
75). A birth costs 4y. to 6s. (Rs. 2 - 3), naming 2s. (Re. 1), shaving 
OT jdval 4s. (Rs. 2) and if a goat is offered 7s. (Rs. 8^), a boy's 
marriage £2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - 100) and a girl’s £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20), 
a girl’s coming of age 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5), a death 8s. to 16s. 
(Rs. 4-8) for a man, 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) for a widow, and 16s. to 
£1 (Rs. 8 - 10) for married woman.. They are Shaivs, pay great 
respect to Mahddev, and have house images of Bhavani, Bahiroba, 
Ohedoba,Ohokhoba,Khandoba,Maridi, andMhaskoba. They worship 
metal masks or tdks as emblems of deceased ancestors. Their 
priests are the ordinary Deshasth Brdhmans and in their absence 
vdehaJes or readers belonging to their own caste officiate at their 
marriages. They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Alandi, Jejnri, 
and Mahildev of Signdpur. They keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts'. They are a religious people, and spend much of their time 
in reciting sacred books or hearing them read. They have singing 
clubs where they sing in praise of the Hindu gods. Among them 
both men and women sing with much skill and go in bands-of two 
or more singing and begging. They have a religious teacher or 
gum belonging to theii’ own caste, whose advice they are required 
to take. Both boys and girls before tliey are a year old are takeu 
to the teacher with a cocoanut, a-waistcloth, rice grains, flowers, 
and frankincense. The child’s father marks the teacher’s brow with 
sandal paste, worships him, and presents him with a waistcloth and 
3d. to 2s. (Re. J - 1) iu cash. The teacher takes the child on his knee, 
breathes into both his ears, and mutters some mystic words into his 
right ear. At this time either the priest covers himself and the 
child with a blanket or cloth, or a curtain is held between him and 
the rest of the people, who sing loudly in praise of the gods. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. When a personas possessed by a spirit ha 
is seated in front of the house gods, and frankincense is burnt 
before him. If the patient remains sitting the possessing spirit is 
thought to be a Hindu bhut. When the people are satisfied that 
it is a Hindu bhut chilly stems and seeds are burnt before him and 
ho is asked his name. If ho does not tell his name he is slapped 
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If *11 little finger is squeezed, and ie is caned In 

tto imrit i, a*,a bi. >prt>. 


i‘o 7— I “ ■■•7 «!' «>iio Muio j. euteroaius body.’ 

^ ^ 8 iok man. Tba bhut says ^Um 4 

left for Jum, and answers " At the corner of the lane,’ If the to h 
a Wo ono aho ,3 caUed t^kidal, and generally asks for sS 

W X, ® °/? pickles, and butler lojihidj 

hXh f ° wijth this MO placed turmeric roofs, redpowJer, and 
batelnat or c?iikm nipan. If the spirit is a male, curt6 and rice, 
hetelleaTes, andasmall thick cakeor damtiof wheatmixod with 01 ) 
or of Indian millet mixed with pulse and oil are made ready. Thocala 
IS mbbedon one side with black of the frying pan and on tho other 
side witli fermeric and redpowder. Tho cooked rice and bread m 
pnt in a leaf plato and waved over tho head of the possessed and 
loft on the spot named by tho spirit. A man ia sent to leave tho 
articles at the place named, and after washing hia hands and feet, and 
rubbing w’ater on his e^es, ho returns home. Ho takes a pinch of 
<hist oil hts feet, rabs it between the eyebrows of the possessed 
person, and the spirit loaves his body. If the sjiirit is a Musalman 
spirit, hog’s hair is tied in a box round the possessed person’s necky 
and tho spirit at onco leaves the body, A short time before her 
delivery the woman is bathed in cold water, and imniediately after 
delivery both tho mother and child are wash^ in hot water and laid 
on a blanket on the groomL ITio mother is fed for the first three 
day^ on rice, sweet oil, and molasses, and is considered impure 
for twenty-one days. On tho fifth day tho goddess Sairvdi is 
worshipped and a lamp is kept baiming the whole night. In order 
that the lamp may not go out and the goddess come and steal tho 
child, the child is watched both by the mother and the midwife. On 
the twelfth day the child is laid in a cradle and named, the name being 
given by tho village astrologer. They many their childi-en at any. 
time between a few months to twenty years of ago nnd the boy’s 
father has to give the girl’sfather 7s. to £2 10s. (Ks. 3} -25). M.irrwgo 
ceremonies last three to eleven days.^ The hoy ia rubbed wiOi, 
turmeric and tho rest is sent to tho girl with a now robo and bodies- 
They have several maniage guardians ovdevals. One is a silver mask 
or tdk, which is brought by a nowly married couple from a goldsmith’s 
shop and placed among tbo household gods nnd worshipped ; another 
is a wooden gram measure; a thiid is the leaves of tho fire trees or 
panch palavs ; and a fourth is a piece of bread tied to a post in tho 
man-iago hall. Their marriage customs are in most particulars the 
same as those of Aliardtluts. The chief exception is that tho boy and 
girl axo mado to stand in tiro bamboo baskets at the time of m.aiTiago, 
and that a yellow tliread is passed seven times round their necks, 
Thoy bury their dead. ‘When a hlhdr is on tho jpoint of death 
a few drops of water in which a Brahman’s feet have been washed 
m‘o put into his mouth, and when ho dies ho is earned to the 
wnrning ground and^ buried sitting. A few bcl leaves arc hcattercd 
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on Lis Lead, iind the cLioE mouruor, going Ihrico round tlio gravo 
with an enrthoii wntor jar, (lushes it on tho ground and boats hi.s 
mouth. On tho thinl day ho again goes to tho burning ground, 
lays somo cooked food for tho crows, nnd feasts the caste on tho 
thirtoontb. Tho inournor is i)rosonted with a turban nnd tho 
mourning is over, ^flntra .allow widow-marriago and practisu 
polygamy, but uot polyandry. Tlioy luivo a caste council and settle 
social disputes at mootings of the castcinou. They send their 
boys to school. Somo of them are well taught and aro ablo to read 
and intorpvct sacred books. As a class they siro poor. 

Ma'ugs .aro rotnrncd as nnmboring 13,020 ami as found all over 
tho district. They say tho founder of tlioir caste avus Mahunidm 
son of ^luhildov and tliiit thoy camu to tho district from llustinapm* 
or Delhi. They havo no tradition of when thoy came. They 
aro probably tho roiunanls of an early tribo of 'I’olngn or 
Kauareso origin. Thoy havo no subdivisions oxeopt that iliogiti- 
mato childron nro termed Akarmascs and do not cat or marry with 
tho rest. Their suriiainos aro Admaui, Chavan, Gaikvdd, More, 
Sindc, and Vainigar; people with tho sanio suruamo do not 
intermarry. Thu names in common u.su among mun aro lltlpn, 
Bhilgu, Itliii, Krishna, Kushuba, Lak-^ha, and MaUadu ; and nmong 
women Blutgii, Cluinda, Ganga, .Jdi, Uakhina, Siigana, and Tulsi. 
Thoy aro dark and stout with regular features. Tho men wear tlic 
top-knot and mnustache, and sometimes the w’liiskers and beard. 
Thoy speak Marathi. 'J’hoy livo in houses with mud or brick walls 
,au<l tiled roofs. E.\cept a water jar and dining plate of bollinolal, 
their cooking vossohs arc mostly of earth. 'I'lioy own sheep ami 
doiuc.stiu fowls. Their staple food is Iiulian millet, millet, split pulse, 
chillies, unions, salt, and spices. Thoy eat lish and t ho llosh of sheep, 
goats, fowls, diiclcs, cattle, and hogs, but uot of horses or donkeys, 
Thoy drink liquor and smoko tobacco and homji-flowcrs. 'I’hey 
arc hardworking and trustworthy, bnt dirty, unthrifty, passionate, 
revengeful, and greatly feared as sorcerers. They make and .sell 
leather ropes called uiUhis worth IW. to ‘is. (Re. 1), date leaf 
brooms worth Id. told, (i-3 as.), and sliugsor ghitiken w'orih Jd.to ^d. 
(i - 4 rt.). They are imrsiciaus, songsters, .scavengers, husbandmen, 
messengors, beggars, and haugmoii, and thoy also geld cattle. Thu 
proiulcsb moment of a Mdiig’s lifo is said to bo when ho hangs a 
Alhar,, tho hereditary rivals and enemies of his tribe. Formerly 
they (lid not c.at from, AIhurs, now, o.xcoj)ting IfahUkhors, Dhed.s, 
aud Bhaugis, thoy eat from all aud think themselves ttntijujag, that 
is, tho lowest of Hindus. They nro Shaivs aud their chief god 
is !Mahddev. Their houso deities ai'o Ambilbili, Buhiri, JaiiiU, 
Khaudoba, ^faridi, Tuki, Vithoba, and Yamai. 'I’heir prio.sts aro 
ordinary Mariltha Brahmans, and they make pilgrimages to Alaudi, 
Kondaupur, Dehu, Faudhavpur, and Bignupur near Fhaltan. Thoy 
keep tho chief fasts and feasts, Mahashivnitm in February, Holi 
in March, Jldvinavmi in April, Ashddki Bkddashi in July, 
Qohilaahtmni and Mondays ami Saturdays of Shrdmin in August, 
Busam in October, and Blvdli jnid Kdriiki Ebidashi in 
November. On tho lifth day aftoi* a child is horn thoy worship 
a dough imago of Satvui or simply fivo pebbles urmugod ' in 
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a lino la tho mother's room and offer them cooTced rice and split 
pulso or ddlbhdt. Two dough lamps are kept hm’ning the whole 
night and a feast is hold. On the twelfth day seven pehhlcam 
placed outside the house in n line and worshipped by the mother 
in tho name of tho goddess Satrii. They name tho child on the 
same day, tho nutno bontg given by tho Biahumu astrologer. They 
marry their children standing in two bamboo baskets hice to lace 
and with n cloth held between them. The priest standing at some 
distance repeats verses and at tho end throws grains of rice over the 
boy and girb and they are husband and arife. A feast is hold tie 
next day and tho boy takes tho bride to bis house on hoiseheck 
accompanied bymusio, kinspeoplo,and friends. When a sick poison 
is on tho point of death sweet milk is put into his month so that ho 
may die happy. They bury their dead, and mourn thirteen days. Ob 
tho moruing of tho thirteenth they go to tho bnrning ground, 
shave tho 3iiof mommor’s head and moustache, and bathe. Tho 
mourner places thirteen leaf cups or drones side by side, fills them 
with water, rotnrns homo and feasts the caste. The ceremony imda 
with the present of a wliito turban to the chief mouiner. "ho 
Mdngs have a headman or melidrya belonging to their own caste 
who settles casto disputes in consnltation with tho adult mala 
members of tho casta A few send their children to a ilarAtbi 
school. They are a poor people. 

Beggars, included twenty-three classes with a strength of 10,477 
or 1 2d per cent of tho Hindu population. The details are : 
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A-'ra'dliia or Praying Beggars, are retumea as aujuDWiug 
if S^found ovJrtho whL district. They are a mixed cW 
'Lu and women and include members of all cast^ of Hindus fmm 
rihmans to lifhdrs and jVfdngs.^ Bren Mnsalmitns are Ar.idhis. 
Ee men are generally tall thin and womanish, many of them either 
dnf eunoohf or copweunuchs' ways. Ihoso who are woM-Mo 
K beg, at least at five houses, onof a week, on Tuesday, May, 
aiSavtndeat such food as is given them, ^ey worship all 
indu gods and goddesses and observe the usual f^ts and feasta 

Sriests are eeahasbhBrAhmanswho .officiate 

a dfath ceremonies, ‘'A ohMess man prays toBhavdni and vows 
at if she hears his ptayer With a child, ifrwill be 

b apart for a religious life. Others stricken with dropsy, leprosy, 
coCmption vow that if they recover they will become Airidhis 
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in Iionour of Bbav4ni. Men who are vowed to be Aradhis either hy 
'! ' their fathers or by themselves marey with women of their own caste. 

'i- Praying girls or Arddhinis are considered devoted to their patron 
j goddess and remain single. Whenamon wishes to become an A'radhi^ 
he goes to one of the brotherhood and tells him his wish. He is asked 
L 'whose Aradhi he wishes to become whether of the Bhavdni of 
i. Tuljdpur, of Kondanpnrj ' of Bdsan, of Knrknmb, of Nhyavaj-, or of 
; Chiitarshingi. He names one of these Bhavanis and is advised to go 
and visit his pati'on goddess.' If he is not able to undertake the 
:■ journey, he is asked to bring about a pound of rice, turmeric, red- ‘ 
!' powder, hetelnnt and leaves, flowers and flower garlands, molasses, 
i; a yard of new white cloth, a cocoannt, five turmeric roots, five dry 
dates, five pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, five lemons, five sugarcancs, or 
. in their absence -five stalks of Indian millet,, five dough-cakes, frank- 
I incense, camphor, and money. A few neighbouring Ar^his both 
men and women are called, a spot of ground is cowdunged, and a low 
wooden stool is set in the spot. Over the stool the white cloth is 
spread and the rice is heaped on the cloth. On the rice is set a water- 
pot or g/iat filled with water, five -hetelnuts, ten betel leaves, and 
I l\d, to 2s. (Re. - 1) in cash. The mouth is closed with a cocoannt. 
Then five sugarcanes or five millet stalks are tied together and made 
to stand over the stool. At each corner of the stool are placed 
hetelnuts, lemons, dates, turmeric roots, dry cocca-kernels, and one 
of each is laid in front of the water-pot. Q’he presiding Aradhi is 
termed gum and worships the water-pot or ghat. A dough cake 
and a flower garland are dropped from the sugarcanes over the water 
pot i cooked rice and wheat bread and molasses are offered to the 
god j frankincense and camphor are burnt before it ; and the teacher 
and other Aradhis four times repeat the word udwca or Arise. .The 
ofiBciatiug Aradhi places a thick unlighted roll of oiled rags on the 
novice’s head, throws a shell necklace over his shoulder so that it falls 
on his right side, marks his brow with ashes or angdrika, and gives 
him two baskets to hold in his right hand. After the novice has made 
a low bow before the goddess and the Arddliis, he presents the guru 
with T^d. to 2s. Gd. (Re. ^-li), feasts the brotherhood, and is declared 
an Arddhi. The initiation costs the novice 2$. to' £2 (Bs.1-20). 
When they beg the Arddhi women wear their ordinary dress. The 
men wear a waistcloth or trousers, and a long coat reaching to the 
ankles besmeared with oil. They tie their hair in a knot behind 
the head like women use false' hair, and deck their heads with 
flowers and ornaments, gencinlly of brass. They wear nose and eaa’- 
rings of brass and false pearls, brass and shell bangles, and wristlets. 
They wear a garland of kasdi shells hanging like sacred thread from 
the left shoulder down the light side. The shells, which are known 
as Bhavdni kavdya or Bhavdni’s cowries are yellow marked with 
patches of red. The necklace costs to 6d. {S-4>as.), and is 
composed of thirty-fivo to forty shells. Besides the necklace they wear 
shell ornaments round the head, nock, arms, and fingers. They 
carry two bamboo baskets worth about 8d. (2 as.). One of the 
boskets is smaR called Parashram with five shells stuck to it, the 
other is largo and has no other name except basket or pardt. Prom 
one of their shell necklaces hangs a cloth hag stuck round with shells 
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clothes like those of Kunbis. While they perform men wear a long 
and loose coat falling to the heels and smeared with oil with a light 
scarf or shela, a string of cowries about their neck, and jingling bells 
about their feet. As a class they are clean, idle, and orderly. They 
are professional beggars, going about beating their drum. • They 
perform the gondhal ' iasice chanting songs in honour of Tulaja 
Bhavdni, accompanied by tho double drum or samel and the one- 
stringed fiddle or tunlune. They spend their mornings in begging 
and the rest of the day in idleness. Tho villagers pay thorn yearly 
allowances in grain for performing the gondhal danco in tho local 
temples during tho navardira feast, Bhavdni^s nine nights which 
end in Dasara in September - October. Tho women mind tho house 
and weave girdles or Icdchds. They live from hand to mouth. They 
worship all Brahmanic and local gods and have special reverence for 
their family gods whose images they keep in their houses. 'J’hoy 
keep all Hindu feasts and fasts and ask the village Joshi to oBioiato 
at their marriage and death ceremonies. They belong to tho ndth 
sect and make pilgrimages to Aland!, Jojui’i, Mdhur, Pandharpur, 
and Tuljapur. Their religious teacher is a Kanphdtya Gosavi. 
They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and in tho power of evil 
spirits. Early mari'iage, polygamy, and widow-marriage are allowed 
and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their customs are tho same as 
Kunbi customs. Every child between five and eight must go thi'ough 
the ceremony of wearing mtidrda that is brass or horn earrings j 
the lobe is cut with a knife, so that tho drops of blood fall on the 
gi-ound apparently to satisfy tho evil spfrits, and a ring or mitdra 
is passed through tho hole so made. They have a caste council 
and settle their disputes at caste meetings under the presidency 
of their headman or pdtil. They send their children to school, but 
have no taste for learning, and are a falling class. 

Bha'ts, or Bards, aro returned as numbering 120 and as. found 
wandering all over the district. They belong to two di^sions, 
Maratha and Gujarati Bhats, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
Maratha Bhats who form the bulk of tho Bhai. population ai’e like 
Mardtha Kunbis and do not differ from them in dwelling, food, or 
drink. They are good cooks and moderate eaters. Their staple 
food is millet bread, pulse, onions, and fish curry. They cat flesh 
and drink liquor and hemp-water or bju'mg. Both men and women 
dress like Maratha Kunbis and have a store of clothes for holiday 
wear. As a class they are clean, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are hereditary beggars, but some work as masons, others as 
husbandmen, and many as field labourers or house servants. Bhslts 
are usually asked to join Mdlis and Kunbis in their thirteenth 
day death feast. Their duty is to call out tho names of those who 
make presents to the chief mourner. Tho women mind the house 
gather the grain which the villagers give them, watch tho fields^ 
and fetch firewood. They are said to be badly off as tho villagers 
are less free than they used to bo in their gifts of gr ain They raii: 
with Maratha Kunbis and do not differ from thorn in reli«ion or 
customs. They worship all Kunbi gods and keep tho usual fasts 
and feasts. They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. Eai-ly 
marriagepolygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practisecl. 
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ilolla wlioni tliey uiako to danco and Gglil to roprosont tlio wars of 
tho heroes and demons. Theso poppet shows have ceased to ho 
popular, and they now seldom do anything but show pictures by 
which they make 8s. to 10s. (Rs. -1-5) a month. A boy begins to 
act as showman at twelve and in two years has mastered his work. 
A Chitrakilthi’s stock generally includes forty pictures of Ram worth 
10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-0), thirty-five of Babhrurahau tho son of Arjun 
one of the five Pilndavs worth 8rf. to 10s. (Rs. thirty-five of 
Abhimanyu another son of Aj’junwox’th lOs. to 12s. (Rs-o-G), forty of 
Sita and Eavan worth 10s. to 12s. (Es.fi-C), forty of Harishchandi-a 
king of Oudh, and forty of tho Pandnv brothers worth 10s. to 12s. 
(Rs.5-6). They paint these pictures themselves and offer them for 
sale, and they have a caste rule that on pain of fine every house must 
havo a complete set of pictures, 'i'ho women mind tho houso and 
never help the men to show pictures. They fetch firewood, heg, 
and cook. As they get paid in grain their monthly food expenses 
are small. A birth costs 2s. to Gs. (Rb. 1-3), a hair-cutting 2s. to G.s. 
(Es.1-3), a marriage lOs. to £2 (Rs.5-20), a girl'.s coming of ago 
Is. to 2s. (Bo. .)-!), and n death -Is. to Gs. (R.h. 2-3). They are a 
religious people. Their family deities are Bhaviiui of Tuljapur .and 
Khandoha of Jejuri. They employ a Brahman of any olu-ss or sect 
to officiato at their marriages and de<aths. They arc nominally fol- 
lowers of Vishnu but their favourite deity is Bhaviini. They make 
pilgrimages to Alaudi, Jejuri, Puudharpur, and Taljupm*, and their 
fasts and feasts are tho same os those of cultivating ^lanithits. 
After the birth of a child tho mother is bathed, and the child's 
navel cord is cut and it is bathed. Sometimes the mother docs 
this herself ; in ocher cases a woman is called to help. Bedding 
is spread on the iloor and the woman lic-s down with (ho child 
beside her. Tho child is given water mixed with wtw sugar and tho 
mother is fed on oil and rice. On tlio fifth day a grindstone is 

i ilaced whore the mother and child wore bathed, and before it are laid 
lowers, redpowder, and turmei'io. An earthen pot full of nuchni 
gruel and millet is set on the stone and in front of the stone a wheat 
Hour lamp is filled W'ith oil and lighted. On tho seventh day the houso 
is cowduuged. Impurity in consequence of a birth lusts ton days. 
On the eleventh tho house is again cleaned. Ou the twelfth some 
neighbouring womou are called and the cliild is uumcd. Packets of 
betel leaves and of whole boiled millet grains called ijjmgaria are 
served and the guests retire. After this the mother is &co to move 
about tbo bouse as usual. On some day when a cliild, whether a 
boy or a girl, is about seven months old tho hair-cutting or juual 
is performed. For tho hair-cutting they havo to go to Jojuri, 
Tuljdpur, or some other place o£ pilgrimage, where a goat is killed, 
tho child bows before tho god, tiic victim is cooked, and tho 
ceremony ends with a feast. They marry their girls between three 
and twenty and their boys between three and twenty-five or thirty. 
Tho offer of marriage comes from tho boy’s side. Tho father of tho 
boy goes to tho parents of tho girl and asks them to givo thoir 
daughter in marriage to his son. If the girl’s p.aront3 aro 1711111^ 
tlio bo^s father calls the casteiuen and asks thoir approval. If 
they rai.se no objection ho goes to tho priest who chooses a lucky 
It 310-67 
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founders of their caste were the sage Jamdngui and his spouse 
Eenuka, and that they came into the district two or three hundred 
years ago from Mahur and Tuljdpur in tho Nizdm’a conutiy. 
They are divided into Brdhinan-gondhlis, Kumbhdz’-gondhlis, 
Kadamrai-gondhlis, Renurdi-gondhlis^ and Akarmasi-gondhlis, who 
neither eat togethernor intermarry. The followingparticularR apply to 
Kumbhdr-gondhiis. Thoir surnames are Badge, Dhembe, Gangdran, 
Garud, Jugle, Jadhav, Panchdngi, Thite, Vaid, and Vardde. Pamilies 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names in common 
use among men are Appa, Bdpu, Bhdguji, Haibatrao, and Khaiidu j 
and among women Anaudi, Jago, Kouddi, Ehai, Eama, and Saku. 
They look like Mardthas and speak klai’athi. In house, food, drink, 
and dress they resemble Mardthds. They are beggars bogging from 
door to door for grain, clothes, and money, singing, dancing, and 
playing' on a di‘um called aambal, tho stringed fiddle or tiintune, 
and metal cups or tula. They also perform the gondhal dance and 
entertain people with their songs. Tho gondhal dunce is 
performed among Brdhmans in honour of tho goddess Bhavdni on 
the occasion of a thi'end ceremony, of a marriage, and of tho seventh 
month of a woman's first pregnancy. Among Mardthds and other 
castes such as Shimpis and Sondrs the gondhal dance is performed 
only at marriages either before or after tho ceremony. The dance 
always takes place nt night. During the day a feast is given, tho 
dancers, who generally perform in companies of threo to five, 
being the chief guests. At night tho dancers come back bringing 
their musical instrumouts, a torch or divli, and tho dress of the 
chief dancer. On a wooden stool in the largest room of the 
house they spread a bodicecloth ovcholkhan, aud on it lay thirty-six 
piuches of rice, aud sprinkle tho rice with turmeric and redpowder. 
In tho middle of these piuches of rice a wdtor-pot or tdmbga is set 
and filled with milk aud water, and lines of sandal oi'o drawn' over 
the pot. In the mouth of tho jar betel leaves are laid and the whole 
is closed with a cocoanut. Over the cocoanut a fiower garland hangs ’ 
from a triangle formed of three sugarcuncs. On tho stool iu front 
of tho pot are laid botelnuts, plantsiins, dates, and lemons. 
With the help of tho chief Gondhli the head of tho family worships 
the water-pot ns tho goddess Tuljabhavdui, offering it flowers and 
rice, waving before it a lighted butter lamp, and burning camphor 
and frankincense. Five male members bf the family light 
five torches aud go five times round the goddess shouting tho 
words Ai Bhavdni Jagadamha, Mother Bhaviini, Mother of the 
World. The head dancer, dressed in a long white oily coat reaching 
to his ankles, and wearing cowry-shell necklaces and jingling 
bell anklets, takes his stand in front of tho goddess. A second of the 
troop stands to the right of the headman holding a lighted torch 
and three others stand behind him playing on a drum, a fiddle, and 
cymbals. On cither side of tho Gondhli troop sit tho house-people, 
men on one side women on tho other. TIio head dancer touches ' 
the lighted torch with sandal paste, bows low before it, aud calls, 
Khandoba of Jejuri come to the gondJial •, Tukai, Yamdi, mother 
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They say they came into the district ahoiit the time of BdMji 
Vishvandth Peshwa (1714-1720), and their name seems to point 
to a Kamdtak origin. They have no divisions and their surnames 
are Edve, Govare, Povdr, and Sonvaue j persons hearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. They look and apeak like Mhars. 
They live in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their house 
goods iuclude earthen cooking pots, wooden plates, and a couple of 
brass dishes and drinking pots, blankets and quilts, together worth 
about £1 (Rs. 10). Their staple food is millet, Indian millet, pulse, 
and vegetables, and occasionally rice, fish, flesh, and liquor. They 
smoke both tobacco andhemp-flowei's. They dress liko Mhars and 
are an orderly people. They are musicians and songsters, and 
play upon a bamboo pipe or alguj, a sanai of wood with brass top 
and bottom, a sur or long wooden pipe, and a drum or daf. 
A band of these musicians includes a drummer and three pipers 
of whom two play the brass pipe or sanai and the third the wooden 
pipe or sur. They play at Mardtha marriages and are paid 45. to 
■£1 (Bs. 2 - 10) for a marriage. Their busy season is from Kdrtih 
or November to Cliaitm that is March or Jyeshth that is May. 
Daring the rest of the year they go about playing on their pipes, 
singing, and begging. Their songs are much patronized by people 
who are fond of amusement, and their playing on the alguj or bamboo 
pipe is very popular. Their women do not help them in their 
bogging and playing, but boys above twelve go with them playing 
the wooden or 5ttr pipe, which is easier to play than either the drum 
or the brass pipe. They worship the usual IDndu gods and have house 
images of Khandoba, Bahiroba, and Janai. Their fasts and feasts are 
the same as those of Mhdrs, and their priests are ordinary Deshasth 
, Brdhraans. They go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, and 
Alandi. When a child is born its navel cord is cut by an elderly 
woman of the house, and it is fed for three days on molasses mixed 
with water called gidavani. After the third day the mother nurses 
it and to increase her milk she is given a mixture of livib juice and 
Jcarle oil. On the fifth day two figures are traced in charcoal on 
the door of the lying-in room and an elderly woman worships them 
as the goddess Satvdi. The figures of the goddess are offered wheat 
bread and rice, and the mother brings her child and bows before 
them and the ceremony is ovor. On the twelfth day, the mother 
worships five pebbles out of doors, and offers them bread and rice. 
A child is named when.it is a month old, the name being given by a 
Brdhman priest. Their children's hair is clipped any day between 
four months and a year after birth. Five pebbles are worshipped 
at some distance from the house or in the bush, a goat is offered, 
and they return and feast. They marry their girls between seven 
and sixteen, and their boys between ten and twenty-five. Their 
marriage ceremonies are the same as those of Mhdrs. When the 
ceremony is being performed the bride and bridegrom stand on 
bamboo baskets. Their coming of ago ceremony is the same as 
that of the Mhdra. They bury their dead, and mourn thirteen days. 
They have a caste council, and settle social disputes' at caste meet- 
ings. They do not Send their boys to school, and are not a steady 
. people. 
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leaves are ofEered to the teacher who whispers a verse or mantra in 
the novice’s ear and is treated to a smuptnous dinner with the friends 
and relations of the houseowner. Boys are married between eight 
and thirty and girls between five and twelve. The marriage and 
other rites performed by the Poona Jangams are partly Brdhmanical 
and partly Lingayat. They do not differ much from those in use 
among Belganm Jangams. Their religions peculiarities seem to 
tone down in districts where the bulk of the people ore attached to 
Brahmanism. Among Bijapur Jangams, women in their monthly 
sickness are not considered impure; in Poona they sit apart for 
three days. All Soul's fortnight in BliddrapacVov September is not 
observed in Bijapur; it is observed in Poona. They have a caste 
counoil and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They send their children to school, take to new pm'suits, and show a 
tendency to rise in wealth and position. 

Jogtins are recruited from all classes and castes of Hindus. If 
a man is childless or has a child sick of some serious disease he vows 
that if Yelamma him gives a child or cures the child he will dedicate 
it to her. Boys who have been dedicated to Yelamma in this way 
are called Jogtis. When they come of age they are allowed to marry 

f irls of their own caste. But dedicated girls, who are called 
ogtins, are not allowed to marry. They look like Mai*athds, mark 
their brows with redpowder, speak Mai*athi, and live eat and dress 
like Mardthds. They are beggars, begging in the name of the 
goddess Yellamma whose shrine is at Saandatti near Dhilrwdr. 
They worship the usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses and have 
house images of Yellamma and Porashuram. Their chief holiday 
is Baaara in October and . the niue previous nights. The teacher or 
gum of the class who may be either a man or a woman settles social 
disputes and fines offenders 2d. to 2s. (Be. - 1). From every li 
anna of the fine the teacher keeps ^d, (i a.) to himself and spends 
the rest in sweetmeats or betel which are served to the members of 
the class. They are a steady people. 

Joha'ris, or Jewellers, are returned as numbering 120 and as 
found in large towns. They are said to have come from Mdrwdr 
about seventy years ago for purposes of trade. They are like 
Upper India Pardeshis an^ do, not differ from them in dwell- 
ing, food, drink, or dress. They are strict vegetarians and take, 
no liquor, though some eat opium and drink hemp-water or bhang. 
The men have taken to the Maratha dress but the women keep 
to the full northern petticoat and open-backed bodice. As a 
class they are clean, hardworking, and thrifty. They are hei’editary 
beggars who deal in old lace and ribands, and profess a knowledge 
of physio. They live from hand to mouth. The women mind 
the house and offer metal pots in exchange for old clothes or 
lace, hawking them from door to door. They are religious, wor- 
shipping family gods and Krishna, Mdruti, Bamchandra, and tulas 
or the sweet basil plant, and keeping the usual Brdhmanio fasts 
and feasts. They have a great reverence for R4m the seventh 
incarnation of Yishnu and the heio of the Bamdyau. Their great 
holidays are Jtdm-fiavami in April, Gokul-ashtami in August, and 
Navardtra in September. They make pilgrimages to Oudh, 'Gokarn, 
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are seated face to face on a quilt and the pi’iest repeats marriage Chapter III. 
verses or mangaldsthaka, and when the verses are finished throws p "7“.. 

grains of rice over their heads and ties together the hems of their ■‘^op'fiation. 

garments. This knot is called Bmhmandth or Brahma’s knot ; after Beogabs. 
it is tied nothing can separate them. They do not hold the cloth or 
antarpat between the boy and girl at the time of marrying them. 

Their widows marry and they allow polygamy, bat not polyandry. 

They bury their dead and mourn twelve days. They are bound 
together as a body, have a headman or pdtil, do not send their boys 
to school, and are poor. 

Eollia'tis, or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 395 and as KoliUtk. 
found all over the district except in Khed. They are divided into 
Dakar or Potre Kolhatis and Pdl or Kam Kolhatis who do not 
oat together or intermarry. The surnames of the Pdl Kolhatis are 
Anudhare, Jadhav, Kachai'e, ^nsnle, Povar, and Sliindo ; families 
bearing the same surname can not intermany. The names in com- 
mon use among men are Ddda, Khandu, Lakshu, Main, Nhanu, 

Vitu, and Vaghu ; and among women Bhima, Dhandbiti, Grulabo, and 
Rangu. They are a goodloofing class, particularly the women. They 
speak a mixture of Kdnarese, Mardthi, Gujnrdti, and Hindustdni.^ 

They live in huts of mat or grass or in houses with mud walls and 
grass roofs. They are a wandering tribe and carry their huts on 
their heads or on donkey-back. Their goods include a few 
earthen pots and pans, some blankets, and a cot. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, anti fowls, and their staple food is Indian millet, 
millet, split pulse, and sometimes rice, fish, and fiesh. In ad- 
dition to this, the Dakar Kolbdtis eat beef and pork. They 
drink liquor, and smoke tobacco and hemp-flowers. A family of 
five spends £I to £l ]0«. (Rs. 10-15) a month on food. The 
men wear a pair of short breeches or chadis, a waistcloth and 
shouldercloth, and a waistcoat, and roll a scarf or a Slardtha turban 
round their heads. They wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers. 

The women tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head, and 
those who are prostitutes wear false hair and decorate their heads 
with flowers. All wear' a tight-fittingbodico with sleeves and back, 
and the full Mariitha robe with the skirt passed back between 
the feet and fastened into the waistband behind. Those who act as 
prostitutes have a store of rich clothes worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 100-150) 
and a number of gold silver and pearl ornaments worth £5 to £15 
(Rs.5()-150).® Women who are not prostitutes wear bracelets or gots 
worth about 3cl. (2 as.) and queensmetal toe-rings or jodvis worth 
about 44d. (3 as.). They arc dii’ty and lazy and maintain themselves 
by showing feats of strength and by rope-dancing and begging. As 
prostitutes they earn Cd. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day. They are taught 
to jump and tumble from the ago of eight, and at sixteen are good 
gymnasts. A fiimily of five spends IGs. to £1 (Rs. 8- 10) a month on 

1 For Come hero they say Fame ava ; for Whore have you been, Kdmegaya tliiya ; 
for Bread SoH ; for JJarriage Bihav ; and tor Sleep Nind. 

> Their head ornaments are the rdMuli, kevdd, and Ixtah ; their nose ornament is the 
nntA ; their earrings are the anlyd, bolt, dorU, and vajratik their bracelets are goti 
and bangles ; their anklets are todta ; and their toe-rings aio jadvis, 
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tho bearers cbango places, and set a stone where the cot was laid and 
cony the bodj* to the burial ground and bury it. After burying it 
they I’eturn to their houses. On tho third day they go to the burial 
ground, raise a mound on the spot where tho body was buried, and 
going to the spot where they left tho stone, cook a dish of rice oil 
and molasses, offer a little to the crows, themselves eat a little, 
and I'eturu homo. The chief mourner is impure for three days, and 
at the end of a mouth feasts the caste. They have a ca.‘>to council. 
They do not send their boys to school, and are a poor people. 

IKlLa.'llbh.a.''VS, probably meaning men of learning, are returned ns 
numbering 222 and ns found over tho whole district except in Miival 
and Poona. They speak jMarathi,* and aro wandering beggars. 
Both men and women shave their heads and live together in reli- 
gious houses or maths. 'J’hoy ai’o vegetarians and wear black 
clothes. They arc a sect of Krishna-worshippers and hato Brahmans 
and their gods. They bury their dead and do not batho in case it 
should cause loss of insect life. Their religious head is a wandering 
guru whom they ciill Hlahaut. Ho is succeeded by his chief disciplo 
who always stays with him. 

Miirlis. See Vagiikes. 

Pa'nguls are returned as numbei-ing eighty-eight and as found 
over tho whole district. They aro said to be tho descendants of a 
lame man or pangala whoso parents devoted him to tho service of 
the god Shankar because tho god blessed thorn with children after tho 
usual time for child-bearing had passed. Tho names in common 
use among men and women are the same as Mardtha Kuubi names. 
Their surnames aro Bachakire, Badhako, Dhumdlo, Hingmirc, 
Jadhav, Sinde, Jato, aud Vagliamode. Persons bearing the same 
surnames do not intermarry. Their family gods aro Bhavani of 
Tuljapur, Jandi of Paithau, aud Khaudoba of Pdli and Jejuri in 
Poona, Hahddev of Sijanapur, and Satvdi of Sfdnakcshvar. Their 
illegitimate childrcu cat with them but do not marry with them. 
In look, dwelling, food, and driuk they do not differ from local 
Mtudtha ICuubis. As a class they aro dirty, orderly, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable. They are a class of wandering beggars, but 
they also deal in wood and poidtry. They repeat the names of their 
family gods and move begging from door to door from six to ten in 
the morning, aud return home at noon. Tho women mind tho houso 
and work as labourers or house servants ; children above six bog in 
tho street. As a class they aro vorj' poor. They spend more than 
they can afford and are encumbered with debt. They rank below 
Maratha Kunbis and above the impure classes. They aro religious, 
worshipping family and local gods, and keeping all fasts and feasts. 
They aro Shaivs by sect and their priest is a Deslmsth BraJiman who 
is called to their marriages. They visit all Hindu sacred place.s iu 
tho Deccan, aud believe in soothsaying and witchcraft. Early 
marriage, widow-marriage, aud polygamy aro allowed aud practis- 
ed ; polyandry is uukaown. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child tho goddess Satviii is worshipped and the women of tho houso 
sit up all night. The mother's impurity lasts ten days aud she is 
purified on tho eleventh day by taking the five cow-gifts j tho 
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women do nofc consider themselves unclean after childbirth, Both 
boys and girls are named on the twelfth day. When the child is a 
couple of months old whether it is a boy or a girl they clip its hair 
with their own hands, bub perform no other ceremony. They 
marry their children whether boys or girls at any ago. A man’iage 
costs £1 to £2 (Bs. 10-20) of which Is. or Is. 3d. (8-10 as.) go to the 
priest who marries them. Marriage dinners do not include more 
than ten or twenty guests and do not cost more than 4s. (Rs. 2), 
Their women are not kept by themselves when they come of age, and 
the occasion is nob marked by any ceremonies. A month later 
they are kept by themselves and if married go to live with their 
husbands. They bury their dead and allow the dying to breathe 
their last on iheir beds. The ohicf mourner docs not shave 
his moustache but on the third day near relations go to the 
burying ground and lay some pinches of earth on the spot where 
the dead was buried and return home. They mourn seven days 
and end the mourning with a feast to the four corpse-bearers. On 
the deceased's death-day a dinner is given to a few near relations 
and crows, and the Brahman priest is presented with nucooked 
food QTshidha. They have a caste-council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. They do not send their boys to 
school but teach them their craft from the age of eight. They nro 
daily growing poorer as people are not so liberal as they used to 
bo iu giving them alms. They seldom got old clothes or money, 
and grain is given them by pinches instead of by handfuls. Their 
prophesies are not believed, and they arc driven from the door. 

Saliadev Joshis orHussaini Bra'limans, are found in Poona. 
They say they are descended from Sahadev, the grimdson of Kdlidas 
the great poet. Kdlidas is said to have had by a ^laratha husband- 
man’s daughter a son named Dovidiis who married one Bbiidli by 
whom he had a son named Sahadev, the father of the Sahadev 
Joshis. The Snhndevs cannot tell when, whence, or why they 
camo into the district. They bcliove they wore formerly settled at 
Aurangabad and came to Poona about a hundred years ago. Their 
surnames are Botladas, Bhagdde, Gachkeshvar, Ndyakil, and 
Ronukadds. They are dark, weak, and middle-sized j the men wTur 
the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, hut not the heard. They 
live in houses of the poorer class, and have metal and earthen vessels, 
blankets, carpets, and bedding, but neither servants nor domestic 
animals. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, vegetables, curds, 
and whey, and they nro fond of sour dishes. They eat the flesh of 
goats and sheop and drink liquor once a year in October on Dasara 
Day after olforiug it to the goddess Bhavdui. They dress like Deccan 
Brdhmans in a wai-stcloth, coat, shonldcrcloth, and Brdhmau 
turban and shoes. Their women wear the short-sleeved and backed 
bodice and the full Mnrittha. robe, the skirt of which they pass hack 
between tho feet and tuck iuto tho waist behind. They tic 
their hair in a biill at tho hack of tbo head and do not deck it 
with flowers. They are quiet orderly aud hospitable, and make 
their living as beggars and astrologers. A boy’s marriage costa 
£7 to £10- (Rs. 70-100), a girl’s marriage £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50), 
and a death £I (Rs. 10). They worship tho usual Bruhmanic 
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his ahoultlors, and dashing the jar on the ground heats his mouth with 
tho back of his right hand and calls aloud. The grave is filled and 
after a bath the mourner’s return to their homes. Oh the third day 
they sprinldo the grave with cow's urine and dung and lay on it 
three wheat cakes and three earthen jars filled with cold water. On 
the tenth day they throw eleven rico balls in the river in honour 
of tho dead and the mourning is over. Either on tho twelfth or 
thirteenth day they feast the caste. They have a casto council and 
send their boys to school. They are a poor people. 

Tirma'lis, also called Ka'sM Ka'pa(iis,aro returned as number- 
ing seventy and as found wandering all over the district. The names 
in common use among men are Apaiya, Chalaiya, Chandraiya, Eraiya, 
Guraiya, Niraiyaj and Venkaiya j and among women Achamma, 
Gangamma, Jagamma, Kavaimma, and Laksmanamma. Their sur- 
names are KanarOj Maydkalla, Medur, Nandalo, Sankn, Shebul, and 
Vasardi. All belong to the Kdshyap stock or gotra. Their family 
deities are Ambdbai, Oharbalaji of Tirupati, Durga Bhavdui, and 
Ganpati in Telangan. Persons bearing the same surnames do not 
intermai’ry, but sameness of stock is no bar to marriage. They 
have no subdivisions. Their home tongue is a corrupt TelugUj 
and they speak broken Mardthi abroad. They are strong, dark, tall, 
and well-built, and live in one-storeyed houses with brick walls and 
tiled roofs. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their staple 
food includes millet bread, pulse sauce, vegetables, and fish curry. 
Sweet wheat-flour cakes and spiced dishes are their chief dainties. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor on any day 
except fust and feast days. Both men and women dress like local 
Jlaratha Kunbis and have a similar store of ornaments and holiday 
clothes. As a class they are clean, orderly, hardworking, honest, 
aud thrifty, but fond of show and hospitable. Their chief and 
hereditary calling is door-to-door begging. They also sell sacred 
threads or jmavas, holy ruclrdhsha berries Eleocarpus lanceolatus or 
gravitrus, whetstones, pieces of sandalwood, and sweet basil rosaries. 
They deal in sandalwood dolls and offer their wares in exchange 
either for cash or clothes. The women dai-n second-hand clothes and 
mind the shop when tho men are away. Mou go begging from six to 
eleven, dine at noon either at homo or at some rich Brdhman's, rest 
till tw'o, and sit in their shops till dark. They are poor and burdened 
with debt. They arc a religious class worshipping their family gods 
and all local gods and keeping all fasts and feasts. They ask a 
Telangi Bi/ihman to officiate at their ceremonies and make pilgrim- 
ages to Alandi, Dehu in Poona, and Pandbarpur in Sholdpur. 
They belong to tho Shaiv sect. They believe in witchcraft, 
soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, widow-marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their 
customs do not differ fi'om those of Mardtha Kunbis. After sunset 
on the fifth day after tho birth of a child the women of the house 
pliico a leather shoe or sandal under the pillow of the child to keep 
off evil spirits, worship a plate with an embossed figure of the goddess 
Satvdi, and keep awake till morniug. The motheris impurity lasts 
ten days, and sho and tho child are bathed and purified on the 
eleventh. The child is named on the twelfth by women who aro 
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to lo'/k tlioin. Till' victiui htarts in ifur-nit, and the Bh.imta 
fill} ornamunt out oi ;hi> laml and inake.-f off. At thc'O holy 
halhhig plact'3 ivoiiu-ii t'uuorally tu* their ornaiuent^ in a bimdiu or 
pul them in a bo.v and ait. c)o-e bye and take their meals. When 
they «e a •.voiiian .siitiii}f with a bundle do.-e to her a couple of 
lSh;(iiit.'i> come up. One ot them w.'dks cln.-e to the woimnt, the other 
stops a few yards off !ind sits down as if to uaaO hinwclf. Tho womati 
turns in the other direction .and the couinidi* whips off tho bundle 
atid bnri'.i ii in the .‘■and. If a Bhamtais canyht uoliiing is found 
and ho has to be set free. 

Tho city of 1‘iioua is infested with Qchlias or .soutbern Bhanitas. 
They are aKo found in tho villages round Poona chiefly' in Vadg.lv, 
Blialgav, Karja, Phugya's Widi, Piihal, Bopudi, Kanersar, Koudvo, 
•Mundiiav, Talegaou, and Dluiinari. Thoir numbers vary us s-onip of 
them are always on their Iravcl.s. A rough e.stinnito of the UehliJs 
of those villages gives about 2of) at Vadgtlv, 200 at Bluitgav, lot* 
at Karj.i, 7~t at Phtigyacbiviuli, JJOO at Piibal, oO at Bopudi, 150 
at Kaiier.-ar, 20 at ICondve, 50 at -\liindh.iv, 7-j at Telegtion, and 
about loll at iJIiaiiiari, or a total .■•treugth of about 1 120. All Poona 
rebliils belong to one of two clans, tiaikvad and Jadbav. K.vcept 
Mieh low caiie.-> (ijj .Maiig^, .Mlnlrs, CImuibbars, Dbons, Buruds, and 
Teh's, UehliuH admit all Hindus and MuMdimitis. In well knowtt 
caset, lirsUimans, .Marwiir Vtiiiis, ,Sonar.s, .Sbimpi.s, and otbcf upjicr 
niid middle cl.t-s Hindus liavu joinssl the IJehlias. If a good-rnsto 
llitidn or a Musaltiiau wisbe.s to bewomuau Uchlia he itiake&a friend 
of suinu leading inenibor of the ca.->te and tells him that he wishes to 
Income an Uchlia. if the Uelilia cares to have the eamlidalo as .'i 
member of bis family bo takes him himself or ho makes him over to 
nuy poison who carei to have him. Tho candidato pa.',''e.s through 
two teremonie*, adinis-ion to the caste and adoption into a family of 
(he caste. If an Uelilia wlio i.s a Jadhav takes the man who is to ho 
initiated into his f.iiuily, (he new-comer claims to bo and hecomes a 
J.idhav ; if tin; new-comcr i^ taken into a (b'iikvad family he elaiui.s 
to lie and beemnes a Gaikvild. They' caiuiot c-vplain how they 
e.tiuu to bo divided into tiaikvud-- and jiidhavs. Their forefathers, 
t,h»*y say, laay h.v\ o l>vv.u Mar.itha inombers of tho-e two clans, or 
they m.iy' have i.iken M-rvico with thiikvad and J.idhav Mariitlia 
chiefs and adopted their jutruti-.’ clan names. When an Uchlia 
agix-o.i to adopt an oul-ider he calls a ca-tc meeting and tells tho 
caiiemen that if they allow the out-ider to Income an Uchlia ho 
will adojit him into hi-* family. The ca-iimeu fix tho adini-sion 
fee which generally v.iricj from i-l lO-*. to i2 lU.s. {lit. l-’i- 25t and 
retire. Xe\l day mu'iei.iu# are called, the candidate it b.ithed and 
dp'S'Cvi in new clnthe-i, and, in prt.-of of adiui-sion into the eaite, 
one of the clder.-J, without rej’catingauy U'Xtorvet-e,dro{.stHrmtrio 
aud .tiigar into the caiididate’a incutli. ” .V fi..t.'.l fo!l*vrt.s during which 
(Wo or thri i; of tho costo elder.i rit with the novic.* and eat from tho 
.ante ]>l.n-s with him. This compk-ivs the admi-sion ceremony. 

the new inembir ia .idopted into .tome family no Uchlia will 
give him hi. d.mghter in n.arr'uge. If the lifW-cvmer i-. adi.p!i,d 
by a Jadlmv a IbitkvaJ will give him hit daagh;(.r, a::ii if :» Udikva/I 
.'akpts him he will get .i wife frosa the J.Uii-iVt, for UchlitLi of the 
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spuuds 12$. to 16$.(Ils.6-S) a montli on. food. Tlieir only feasts aro in 
houoai* of marriages when tlicj moko cakes of sugar and oil. Tlioy 
copy the dress and manners of tho villagers among whom they live, 
so that strangers may take them for ordinary husbandmen. Tho 
mon wear . a coat, waistcloth, shouldcrclotli, shoes, and a loosely 
folded Maratha turban. Tho men’s ornaments aro tho earrings 
called kudH and bait, the necklace called kanthi, the wristlet 
called katle, and the waistband called kaddora. The women dress 
like Murutha women in a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and 
a full robe whoso skirt corner is drawn back between tho feet. They 
mark their brows with redpowdor but do not wear false hair or 
deck their heads with flowers. They have clothes in store for big 
days worth £2 to £3 (its. 20-30). Tho women’s jewehy includes 
ear, nose, neck, arm, feet, and toe ornaments, worth £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). Tho tlchlias show an honourable loyalt}' to ono 
another. They never rob each other or toll on each other. If the 
police find stolen property in an Uclilia’s house and tho property 
docs not boloug to tho owner of the house, tho real Uchlia ownor 
will come forward and take tho blame on himselfi Another rulo 
they are careful to keep is that if an TTchlia manages to esc ipo 
from prison ho must not como bock among his friends lest- ho 
should bring thorn into troublo. An Uchlia is never guilty of house- 
breaking or of gang-robbery with arms. These forms of crime he 
leaves to the Mtlngs and Ritmoshis. If an Uchlia takes part in an 
armed gang robbery ho is at once put out of caste. They aro 
professional thieves and pocket-slitters, stoiUuig botweou suuriso 
and sunset. They do not rob or steal after nightfall. They will 
not steal from a man when ho is asleep in a houso nor will they steal 
by breaking into a houso at night. At fairs and other largo gatherings 
they mix with the crowd and thiovo. They are not particular as to 
w'hat they steal They pick an ornament off tho wearer's body either 
by cutting it or opening it. They slip it away so light-lingeredly 
that some time passes before the owner knows that his orunment 
is gone. A favourite find is a bundle in front of a booth, laid 
down by some one close by, whoso energies aro centered in beating 
the booth-keeper in bargaining. However poor and unpromising 
tho bundle tho Uchlia docs not despise it. His principle is to negleot 
nothing that fortune throws in bis way. Before a party of Uchlias 
■ start on a thieving trip they consult and follow tho advice of their 
headman who is called Patil or Thclungya, apparently tho head of 
tho t/ial or st/ial that is tho camping ground, for tho Uchlids used 
to bo wanderers. On their return they hand him an eighth of 
the spoil or two annas in tho rupee. If everything goes well 
and tho theft is not traced tho headman spends his share on a 
caste feast with plenty of liquor, or if ono of tho thieves is caught 
the headman’s share is spent on feeing a pleader to defend the 
accused. Sundays and Tuesdays are bad days for thieving > 
Uchlas often let them pass without attempting a theft. If any 
friend of the tribe happens to bo robbed he will get his property 
back if ho satisfies the headman that ho has befriended some 
ono of the tribe. The man’s plea of friendship is laid before a 
jury ov jianehdyat, Tho jury will not admit tho ploa unless ono -of 
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egg is di’opped into the oil. The accused calls In a lond voice, 'If 
I have spoken the truth may the oil he to me as milk.^ The 
accuser answers in a loud voice, 'Tf he has told a lie may the 
boiling oil he to him as fire or as worse than fire.’ The accused 
plunges his arm into the oil and draws out the stone. He shows 
the stone to the head of the caste and throws it behind his own 
back. The fire is allowed to bum out and the accused is led to 
his tent and watched to see if ha is suffering. After twenty-four 
hours the caste-leaders call on him to wash his hand with coVs 
urine, cowduug, and sand. When his hand has been washed it is 
closely examined. If it has taken no haim the accused is acquitted 
and brought back to the village. If the accuser is not satisfied 
that the hand has escaped unhurt a goat is killed and the accused 
is made to use his hand in pulling off the skin. During the time 
of the ordeal, which generally lasts ten to fifteen days, the accuser 
feeds cue-half of the company and the accused feeds the other half 
of the company. At the end the person who wins the ordeal is 
paid all his expenses by the person who loses, and, at the same 
time, is presented with a lace-bordered shouldercloth and a turban 
together worth £12 to £24 (Hs. 1 20-240). The loser further pays the 
caste council a fine of £6 (Bs. 60), which is spent on a caste feast. 
Oil-ordeals come off sometimes' twice sometimes as often as ten 
times in the year according as disputes happen to be many or few. 
Ca«es of injury from the boiling oil are rare. The accused almost 
always comes off unhurt. 

Uchlias go thieving in couples or in bands of six to twelve, some- 
times all men, sometimes all women, and sometimes half men and half 
women. They do not wait to strip a victim of all his ornaments. Even 
if it is a child one ornament only is taken. The stolen property is 
never kept by the man who stole it. It is at once made over to the 
thief’s partner, and, with the least possible delay, without stipulating 
' any value, is left by him mth some ildnvar Vani or Brdhman 
receiver of stolen goods. After a time the Uchlia comes to the 
receiver and takes what he gives him without a grumble, even 
though he is paid less than one-tenth of its value. This is the 
road which leads many a Marwdri to wealth. Widows and other 
women who have no man to support them thieve. Women thieves, 
sometimes three or four together, attend fairs and big markets. 
They mark some child with ornaments and watch till the child’s 
parents are in a thi'ong watching a show or driving a bargain. Two 
or three Uchlia women come pressing up watching the show with 
their eyes, and, with their hands, or the lancet they carry in their 
mouths, loosening the ornament. The thief passes the ornament to 
her friend who makes off while the thief loiters about safe and 
unconcerned, for if she is caught nothing is found. When they 
•see no one about Uchlia women sometimes go into houses and take 
-away clothes left to dry. If they find some one in the house they 
ask if so-and-so does not live here or where so and so lives. 
Host of the Uchlias are well-to-do. Almost none are in debt 
and only the few clumsy-fingered are badly off. In case of need 
they borrow from Harwar and Gujarat Vfinis or from some one of 
their own caste. If they want money they seldom find it difficult 
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oilj and scraps o£ cocoa'kcrucl bruised on a stone slab, bathes 
them in warm water, and lays them on bedding sprciid on the 
ground instead o£ on a cot. The time a mother remains apart 
varies from five days to a fortnight or even three moutLs according 
to her husband’s wish. During this time she is fed on rice and oil. 
On the fifth day a small silver plate with au embossed imago of the 
goddess Satrdi or Mother Sixth is laid in a now winnowing basket 
and in front of it arc placed dry dates, a piece of turmeric root, a bit 
of dry cocon>kernel, two betel leaves and a nut, and a little wooden 
box with redpowder. Some sweet food is laid before the imago and 
all night long a lamp is kept burning before it. From this day tho 
mother may move about the house and do tho housework, but in 
well-to-do families she remains apart for .several weeks. Instead 
of worshipping Satvdi in tho house on the fifth day some rub tho 
mother’s hands and feet with turmeric powder, cover her with a 
blanket, and take her to tho village tcmplo or somo other spot 
where is a stone image of tho goddess Satvui. Tho mother rubs red 
and turmeric powders on tho goddess, offers seven different fruits, 
and 'bows before her with joined hands. On tho hvelftli day 
female friends and kinswomen are called and the mother and child arc 
bathed and the child is presented with clothes, named, and ci'adlcd. 
Tho child’s name is chosen by relations. Fach woman present 
is given two betel leaves and a nut, a bandful of ginm, and 
grains of wheat boiled whole. In the third month tho parents of 
tho child w'lth (heir friends and relations go into a grove or garden 
outside of the village and worship the goddess Kan Satvai or tho 
Forest Satvai, who lives in seven stones placed under a bdbhvl or 
gum acacia tree. In the grove or garden they kill a goat, cook it 
and worship tho goddess. Tho seven 'stones are marked with 
tunnoric-powder redlead and Vermillion, a cocoanut and a 
pomegranate arc sot close to them, fmnkinccuso is burned, and rice 
mutton and Indian or It-ilian millet bread are laid before tho stones. 
The party sit to dinner and when dinner is over return homo. "What 
remains of tho dinner is generally loft in tho grove or garden. On 
returning they sit for a while at the host’s house and go to their homes. 
When a boy or girl is two or three years old its hair is cut for tho first 
time. Most mothers promisoto perform a vow in honour of somo deity, 
generally of Satvai, if tho child is brought safe through tho first two 
or three years of its life. If the child reaches tho ago named its parents 
visit the shrine and pay tho vow. On their return they call a barber 
and he cuts the child’s hair. Some goats aro slaughtered and tho 
dressed fiesh is offered to tho deity. Tho ceremony ends mth a caste 
feast. Uchliaboys are married between ten and twenty and Uchlia 
girls between seven and sixteen. When a man thinks of marrying 
his son, his friends and relations go to a family who havo a daughter 
likely to make a snitahlo match. If they like tho girl, they ask her 
in marriage in the name of the boy's father. If lie thinks tho 
match favourable, the girl’s feitbor gives an evasive answer, and 
sends somo friends and relations to see tho boy. If they approve of 
tho boy, the girl’s father sends the boy’s father word that he agrees to 
the match. The boy’s parents start for tho girl’s mth mnsic and trays 
of fruit and betel leaf. At the girl’s the paste, aro met and all the 
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Uoutlbiiliii. Un tho saiuo «lay a frast iV given when goals are sticriliecd 
to the family deity and their droa^ed flesh is served to the guests. 
After (liuner, tho bride is hid iu a neighbour’s huu.m and tliu bride* 
groom is made to se,arcli fur her. When ho fimls her he lifts her iu 
his arms aud with miisio citrries her to thu marriage booth, I ii tho 
booth nearly ati hour is spent in watching tho boy and girl mb 
each other with turiuerie pa.-<to, iu untying their thread knukinm, 
aud iu bathing them. On tho third day a raato feiibt is given and 
the bridegroom is allowed to reuirii to his villagu with his hrido and 
party. As tho processiou crosses the honudary of the hridegrooiiPs 
village a cociinnut is broken and rico and curds are ini.ved together 
and-'eatterodas an offering to evil spirits. His son's wedding c*)sls 
an Uciilia ahonl -UlU (Us. 300). Hu presents the girl with tlio 
mtnhnantjulHuira or luek-givhig necklace, tjols or silver hracelet.s, 
puthjnfhi hiiii or n gold coin necklace, luUa.i or silver anklets, and 
three fundus or robes of varying value according to tho giver’s wealth 
and pi'rhaps each averaging about Ids. (Us. S). 'L’ho girl's father gives 
the bridegroom a turban worth on anavenige about l‘is. (Us. ij), .a coal 
worth (Us. 2), a wnistoloth worth 4.s. (Us. 2), and a pair of 
Hanitha shoos. Uchlias allow widow-marriage and divorce. 

When a girl comes of age she is held to he unclean fur five days, 
tmd is made to sit by herself. During these five days .she is fed on 
sweet dishes brought by her mother. On the fifth day she is bathed 
aud dressed in ituw’ clothes. .She and her hnshand ans made to sit 
in a bower of four young plantain trees. When they are seated tho 
boy's father prcsutics thu girl with a green rol>o aud bodice, aud tho 
girl'.s father presents thu buy with a turban and a wui.-.tcluth ; ami 
a married woman fills tho girl's lap with fivu halves of cocoa-kernel, 
five dry «late-», turmeric roots, butulunts, vice, aud a hodicecluth, a 
Holar all tho time beating a drum. Tho ceremony is marked with 
a feast of wheat cakes stuffed with rtw sugar; it costs to VI I0.f, 
(Us, 20-25). 

Dchliils burn the dead. When an Hchlia dies the Imtly is washed 
and shrouded iu a new wliitu cloth. It is sprinkled with red- 
powder, IhiW’ers, and betel leaves, laid on a bier, ami carried to 
tho burning ground oil tho shouhlors of four bearers preceded by 
music and tho chief mouriior carrying an carllieu iirepol, Wlien a 
woman dies before her husband she is dresj-ecl in a green robe ami 
bodice, her brow is marked with aliorizontal .stripu of vormilliou, and 
her head is decked with a network of liowers, anil a hit of gold and 
a packet of betuluut aud leaves are put into thu dead mouth. Her 
Ihrcu ornamenis, the galtari or ueckluce of black glass heads, thu 
noHc-riug, aud the tuu-riiigs, all three emblems of iho marrieil stato, 
arc pub on aud Taken oil’ at thu burning ground. On their return 
from tho gravo the spot whero thu dead breathed his last is cleansed 
Tvitli cowduug, and sprinkled with siuul, aud thu dead man’s 
favourite food is cooked aud hud close bye witli a vessel of water. 
Tho whole is covered over with a largo huskut. Tho food is 
so arranged that it leave.s hare a portion of thu sand-strewn iloor, 
Nu.vt morning tho basket is lifted and if thu palm of a hand is 
found on tho sand it is a good onicii, for thu dead is pleased aud from 
his hand go out blessings to the himily. Thu food is thrown away 
0 3I0-b‘0 
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tbo mill and aro asked wlictlier they have committed thy crime. 
They deny, and if their denial is true, oil docs not oo.'C frfjni the seed ; 
if what tliey say is false, oil flows freely. Tho roller of tlio mill is 
split and bnrnc nndor n pan and the oil is boiled. When it is 
hoilinj' a copper coin or a i,tuno is dropped into tho oil, and tho 
accused is forced to deny the charge brought ugain-it him and to 
pick out thu coin or tho stone. The accused is made to sit in 
a tent and is fed on rice, milk, and inaccaroui. If tho hand is 
found unharmed thu persuu is declared innocent and presented witli 
a tnrhau and shonidercloth, and the accuser is innuo to pay the 
cost of tho ordeal, wliich generally amounts to C.’15 (Us.^leUb 
If tho hand is daiunged tho accused bcnis tliu whole cost 
busiilus any additional tine the castc-leudcrs c!ioo-,u to name. 
Prom tho lino 11s. (Il-s. 7) aro paid to the Teli or oil-presscr and a 
caste feast is given. When a charge is praved by ordinary 
evidence tho accused parlitri, though they may deny tho charge, are 
made to give a ca.ste fciist. Among the Uchlias tho otHce of 
hcadinari or tlwlniujifa is hereditary. 'Phere is also a [laneh or 
conucil cho.scn by thu caste. On marriage and on other festivo 
occasions, tho headman gets a turban, uncooked food, and a cocoaimt, 
and a gout’s head if a goat is killed. The iiiombcrs of tho council 
are recognized sis tho caste leaders, but no honours aro paid them 
e.xcopt giving them tho chief scats at casto meetings. Though 
Mhi'irs, M.ings, liauioshis, Chilmhhnrs, and JJuruils aro nut allowed 
to join tho LTchliits men of theso tribes aro said occusiojndly to try 
to become Uchlias by passing themselves oil us Marutlnus, Shimpis, 
or other respcct.'ible iliudu.s. If a candidate’s c.'istc is clmllouged 
tho matter ia referred to thy oil-caldrou. Uasca are known in which 
Shimpis, .Mdrwivr Yanis, and BnihiuauH havu joined tho casto, 
remained with them, and married Uchia woman. UehlliU will eat 
from a lirahinan, a Mardthu, or other good casto Hindu if they aro 
strangers. If a man of oiio of tho latter clasae.a comc.s and settlc.a 
among them, they will nut cat from him till he has undergonu thu 
regular eutmneo ceromouj^. Uchlias uro not considered impure. 
In moving about on their thieving trip.a they never disgui.so 
tlioinsclvcs. Tliey travel by mil as fur as Madras or Calcutta and 
often rob their fellow-pa.-<sengers. At a station an Uehlia watches 
tho passengers. When ho 3ee.i any likely pcr.son with property ho 
buys a ticket for tho place tho likely passongcr is going to. Ilis 
comrades buy tickct.s for intermediato Htntion.s, choosing a station 
which tho train will reach after dark. If tho tlicft is uummitted 
sooner than was intended tho Ueblia aliglits at tho iirsl sbitiou 
and makes ever tho' property to his coinrado or lie takes his seat in 
a fresh carriage, or ho gets out and lets tho train go and folloivs 
by tho uo.\t train. In picking or rather slitting pockets tho Uehlia 
uses a small very carefully sharpened sicklo-aliapod knife. Tlio 
knife, which is called nlliinnkhf is curried under thu tongno or in 
tho cheek, tho tiesh being limt toughouod by carrying a limip of 
salt in tho mouth. Aii expert pocket-slitter will talk, eat, and sleep 
with his lancot in his mouth. UclilhLs liavo striol rules to })mvout 
uiichastity and adultery among their women. If a married wum.iu i.-< 
accused of adultery and denies tho charge she has to uuden^o (ho 
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girl and o£ tho god and a nino-cowrio necklace is tied ronnd her 
neck and slio is called Khnudoba’s wife. The temple pi’ic.st is paid 
2s. 6ti!. (Hs. li) as her feoj the girl is called a Murli, and uiarrios no 
other husband but the god. Their names and surname.s arc tho 
same as those of Lfardtluls. In look^ Bpeuch, house, food, and 
dress they are like iMaratlijis. Some of them stay at Jcjiiri, while 
the rest wander about the district and as far as Bomb.ay, in bands 
of three or four men and women, begging, singing songs, and 
playing on bells or ijhols. Except their marriage with tho god 
Khaudoba thoy^have no special ceremony or custom. Their social 
disputes aro settled by tho temple priest or gnrav at Jcjui'i. As a 
class they aro fairly off. 

Vaidus, or Physicians, are returned as nnmbering 523 and as 
found in Haveli, Khed, and Sirur. They are divided into JholmUcs or 
Bag-man, Chalaimles or Mat-men,aud Dddhivtilcn or Beard-men who 
neither oat together nor intermarry. Tho surnames of tho Jholiv/iles 
or Bag-men, to whom tho following particulars belong, aro Akpr.i, 
Ambile, Chitkal, Kodganti, Maupati, Mctkal,Pnrknuti,nnd Shiiigildc, 
and persons bearing tho same surname do not intermarry. They 
are dark, stout, and strongly made. Tho men wear tho top-knot, 
iiioustncho, whiskers, and sometimes the board. Tboir borne speech 
is Telu^u^ but out of doors they speak incorreot JIardthi aud Uiu- 
dustdui. They are a wandering people and camp outside of towns 
in cloth tents or pats which they carry with thorn on bullock.4 or 
donkeys. They keep dogs and domestic fowls. They eat fish and 
flesh except beef aud pork/ and drink liquor. Their staple food is 
millet, vegetables, and occasionally wheat and rice and clarified 
butter. They are frugal in tbeir use of clarified butter. Ilowovcr 
well-to-do a family is clarified butter is always served by dipping 
cotton in it and sqncoziug tbo cotton over the diniug plate. Tho 
men wear tho loincloth, an ochre-colourcd cloak, waistclotb, or 
pair of short breeches, a headscarf or a rod or white turban, aud 
a uocklaco of coloured glass, stono, or coral beads, gold or brass 
earrings, and silver or brass finger rings. Their ivomcn wear a 
loose bodice with short sleeves and a back and tbo full Mardtba robe, 
tho skirt of which they pass hack between tho feet and tuck into 
the waist behind. They rub powder on their brows, wear fulso 
hair, and sometimes deck tbeir heads with flowers. They aro 
dealers in drugs and medicines, and, under the pretence of workin"- 
cures deceive ignorant and simplcmindcd people, especially women. 
•Both men and women gonorally visit tho chief towns in the 
Poona district once a year, and disappear after disposing of their 
drugs and medicines either retail to villagers or wholesale to 
shopkeepers. They pretend to heal any discaso from a simple cou"h 
or headache to hopeless dropsy or consumption. Besides gathering 
and hawking healing herbs, barks, 'and roots, tboy use many 
mineral medicines and poisons, and they and tbeir women bog for 
bread. The women, in addition, as they walk plait date-mats, three 
feet by six, and sell them at about 1 Id. (1 a.). On halting at 
a village or town tbo men and women' walk through the streets 
and lanes with ono or' two ochrc-colonrcd cloth bags hun" 
across their shoulders, containing, besides di-ugs, tho skins ot* 
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clinritaWo dispoasaries, tlio iacreaso in tho nwobci' of mcilic.ii 
practitioners, uud tho growing trust in Eugli-h drugs, bavo ruined 
the Vaiilus. They are now littlo better than beggars. 

Dn^dhiVtllo Vnidus or JteariJed Doctors are divided into Dhangars, 
JhiugabUois, Kolia, Kbulckura, Ituvals, and Vugiiimlis. ^ Tbo nanus in 
conniion use among men are Itituui, iTalaka, buyanu, Ciovinda, isuiiil, 
and llutya I and among women Mukti, Yalli, ilulli, Mukti, Uakhnia, 
Tbaki, Chimi, Eildlm, Eamu, and Liiigi. They arc black, ugly, and 
extremely wild-looking. Excepting beef they eat unyiliing, and 
excepting a rug round their middle the muti am naked, and tho 
women wear no clothes e.xcept a cloth rolled round tin* waist 
and one end drawn across the breast. When they hawk their herbs 
and roots and barks they call Vu.Ua ot/w'd, A cure for wind ; SardUit 
ofJidtl, A cui-o for cold; ^'drula okhii-l, A euro for guinraiworm, 
and so on cures for all dis-easus whicli ilesh inlu-rils or arijiiircs. 
Their wives grind quarts into the powder called rihi<jiiU, of wbieli 
spirits stand in awo, and siAl it at IJil. to - \d, (I -lA us.) a pound. 
The marriage of a boy or girl costs them about 10s. (Its. 5) uiul n 
death 6a. to Ss, (Rs.3— 1). They beoin to have no idea of a god, 

do not keep fasts or feasts, and marry their women at any ago. 
They mako tho couple st.ind face to face uu a piece of cloth, a 
nccldaco is lied to tho girl’s neck, red rice is thrown on their heads 
by a Brtlhuuin, and the mariiago is over. They bury their dead, 
mourn dvo days, and olfor cooked food to the duceused on the 
house-tops, auu feast custe-pcopic with cakes and rice. Tltey havu 
a caste council wlio settle .social di.sputes. They do not .xend their 
boys to school and uro mi-sorably poor. 

Va'sudova are returned as numbering forty-two uml us 
wandering all over the district They are saul to have come from 
Dwurka in West Kuthiawiir and to have settled in I’ooua ahmib a 
hundred years ago. Tho names in commou use both among men 
and women arc the same lus lho^o used by local Kimbis. Their 
surnames are flaudo, Koluvanc, Konhero, I’tiigudc, Sunmlkur, and 
Vntsilr ; persons bcuring the sumo suruauies eauiuiL intermarry. 
They aro divided into ..Afaratha Vdsiiduvs and Kadn or Eitier 
that is Basturd YiLsudovs, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
They are dark strong and well-maJo, and speak a eorrujit ^lardthi. 
Ill look food and drink they do not dilfer from local Kuubi.s. 
They batho every second day and worship with siiiulal-piisty and 
rico tho coronet of peacock feathers which they wear on their 
head while they go begging. A.s a class they nro dirty, orderly, 
thrifty, and hospitable. They are hereditary beggars. They riso 
early, wash their hands and feet, put ou a long etJub reaching to the 
ankles, and a turban with u peacock coronet. They wrap a piece of 
red cloth round tho waist, throw a wallet over tho left shoulder, and 
take tho cymbals or cAip/is which they beat while they sing ami 
move about tho streets begging. Tho women mind tho house and 
fetch lirowood for snlo. They never work and aro vory poor 
They worship their family gods Bahiroba, Fring.Ii in tho town of 
Poona, ICliandoba of Jojuri, and ihdilidov of EigiiApiir in J’ooim. 
They aro Slmivs by sect and mako pilgrimages to A'Jnndi, Joiuri*. 
, and Pandharpur. Thou- priest is a Deccan BrAlunau who officiates 
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money on clothes as they get presents from rich visitors to 
Khandoba's shrine at Jejuri. Their hereditary and only ca,lling is 
begging. Men women and children of ton and over beg either at 
their own village or in neighhoui'ing towns and earn enough to keep 
them in feiir comfort. As a class they are dirty and lazy, bnt honest, 
orderly, frugal, and hospitable. They rank themselves with Marathas 
but Marathas look down on them. They take then* seats at 
Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri and beg alma from pilgrims visiting 
the place, offering them the god’s turmeric or bJianddr. Their 
chief busy times are during the fairs in honour of Khandoba in 
Ohaitra or April, Mdrgashirsh or November, Paush or December, 
and Jiapfe or January. As a class they ai*e religious. Their family 
god is Khandoba. Their family priest is a Brithman, whom they 
highly respect and who is asked to officiate at marriage and other 
ceremonies. They worship Khandoba and visit no sacred place 
except his temple. Their religious teacher is a Gosdvi, who belongs 
either to the Giri, Puri, or Bhdrati soot. He does not eat from 
their hands, bnt they "wait upon him, get themselves initiated as 
his disciples, and present him with silver coins. He chooses his 
successor and a large number of ignorant and illiterate people follow 
him. They keep the usual Brdhmanio holidays and fasts, worship 
local or village deities, and boundary gods and spirits, and 
offer them lice and pulse or meat. Their chief hohday is the 
bright sixth of Mdgh or January known as Ohampd-shashthi, on 
which the silver image of Khandoba is dressed and worshipped 
with great pomp. Their customs do not differ from tho customs of 
Mardtha Kunbis. Early marriage, widow-marriage, and polygamy 
are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They form a separate 
community and settle caste disputes at meetings of the castemen 
under some wise elder who is chosen for the purpose. The decisions 
of the majority have the force of law on pain of loss of caste. Small 
offences are condoned by fines and serious oSences by a caste feast. 
They send their boys and girls to school but do not take to new 
pursuits. They complain that pilgrims are stingier and less religious 
than they used to be. On the whole they are a falling class. 

MusalmaW numbered 42,036 or 4*66' per cent of the 
population. They include twenty-nine divisions, fourteen of which 
marry together and form the main body of regular Musalmdns, and 
fifteen form distinct communities. 

As far as the knowledge of the Poona Musalmans has been 
ascertained no trace remains of the conversions to Islam either 
under the Daulatabad (1318-1347), the Bahmani (1347-1490), 
Nizdmshd,hi (1490-1636), or Bijdpur (1636-1686) kings. Almost 
all claim to have been converted by Aurangzeb. This is probably 
a mistake. It is perhaps doubtful whether any of the Deccan 
dynasties made converts by force. But there were enthusiastic and 
successful missionaries who can hai’dly have failed to persuade 
certain classes of Hindus to embrace Isldm. ■ Of the number of 
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reiii'es makes a bow or sahhn, and leaves. The women take their 
dinner in the same way as the men bat wait for some time after the 
dinner is over. To feed a hundred gnests on hirycini wosL-jarda 
costs about £4 (Rs.40) and on jptildo £1 lOs. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). A 
rich Musalman &mily of five spends 2s. to 4$. (Rs.1-2) a day or 
£3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60) a month on food ; a middle-class family Is. to 
Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) a day or £1 10s. to £1 15s. (Rs.15-221) a month; 
and a poor family 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day or 15s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 
7^-15) a month. In spite of religions rules against intoxicating 
drinks most to^vnsmea drink both imported wines and spirits and 
.mahum spirits or Ihevm. Of other stimulants and narcoticSj tobacco 
is smoked by almost all and snuff is used by a few old men. Opium 
is used in small quantities by some beggars and servants. Hemp or 
gdnja is smoked by many soldiers, constables, and beggars. In the 
town of Poona there are few large Musalmdn houses. But in the 
cantonment Musalindns own many large houtes' and residences rented 
to Europeans. Many rich Bombay Persians, Memans, and Khojas 
have built costly mansions where they live from July to October. 
These buildings are one to four storeys Ugh of stone and mortar and 
timber. They Icost £200 to £800 (Rs. 2000-8000) to build and £2 
to £S (Rs.20-80) a month to rent. Poor Musalm4ns live in hired 
houses, or, when they can afford it, build a small one-storeyed house at 
a cost of £30 to £80 (Rs. 300-800). tillage houses are seldom more 
than one storey high. Except the stone and mortar mansions of rich 
land proprietors they are of stone and clay and the walls are plastered 
with cowdung. On the poorest not more than £5 to £7 (Rs. 50 - 70) 
are spent; the rest cost £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) to build. In the 
Poona- cantonment Musalmans live in hired honses. In all other 
parts of the district it is a point of honour with them that every 
family should have a house of its own. 

Town Musalmans are genei-ally fond of furnishing their houses with 
metal vessels, ohiefly of copper coated with tin, and arranging them 
on wooden shelves along the walls. Among their fui'niture also are 
tables and chairs. YiUage Musalmdns have no taste for Immiture. 
Then* house goods seldom go beyond copper and brass vessels, a cot, 
and large bamboo grain baskets. 

Town Musalmdns are fond of good and clean clothes. The men 
wear a headscarf or turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, and an overcoat 
reaching to the knee. The women, except Meman Bohora and 
Persian women, wear the Hiudurobe orsddi and the bodice or choli. 
Meman women wear a long shirt called aha falling to the knee, 
and a pair of loose trousers rather tight at the ankle ; Bohora women 
wear a petticoat cither of silk or of chintz, a headscarf or odna over it, 
and a backless bodice. On going out they also wear a large biirkha 
or cloak which shrouds the whole body except a gauze opening for 
the eyes. Persian women wear a costly silk petticoat, a loose 
short .silk shirt, and embroidered slippers. Village women wear the 
Maratha robe passing the corner of the skirt back between the feet 
and the backed and short-sleeved bodice with the ends tieef under 
the bosom. The every-day dress of the women is generally of cotton, 
and the ceremonial dress is either of silk or silk with silver 
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cliildren to read the Kuran. All of them are careful to circumcise 
their male children, to perform the initiation or bismilla ceremony, 
and to have their marriage and funeral ceremonies conducted by the 
kdzi that is the judge or by his deputy ornaib. Though most do not 
■ daily attend the mosque, almost all are present at the special services 
on the Eamzdn and Bakar-Idfestivals, and are careful to give alms and 
to pay the kdzi his dues. Their religious officers are the kdzi or judge 
but now chiefly the marriage registrar, the khatib or preacher, the 
mulla or priest, and the miijdvar or beadle. The kdzi, who in former 
times was a judge as well as a marriage-registrar, now only registers 
marriages. He is helped by his deputy or iidib who attends all 
village weddings and the marriages of middle-class and poor Poona 
townspeople. The marriage fee is os. (Rs. 2J) and the 'remarriage 
foe 10s. (Rs. 5). The l^iatib or prayer-leader formerly enjoyed 
grants of land. At present their office has almost disappeared and 
the mosque services ore led by any learned layman' or by a maulvi 
or law-doctor. The bdngi or crier keeps the mosque clean, shouts 
the prayer-call five times a day, and calls gnests to marriage and 
other ceremonies.^ They are poorly paid and live chiefly on alms and 
gifts of food and clothes. The mujdvar or beadle attends at the 
shrine of some saint. He keeps the shrine clean and lives on the 
offerings that are made to the saint. Besides the religions officers 
certain Pirzddas or sons of saints hold a high position among Musal- 
mdns. They are spiritual guides and have religious followers chiefly 
among weavers and the classes who live by service. These Pirzddas 
live on estates granted to their foreffithers by the Mnsalmdn rulers 
of the Deccan. Carelessness and love of show have forced most of 
them to part with their lands and they are now supported by their 
followers. 

Except Bohords and Persians, almost all Musalmdns believe in 
saints to whom they pray for chilffi’en or for health and offer sacrifices 
and gifts. Most craftsmen and almost all husbandmen believe 
in Mhasoba, Maridi, and Satvdi, Hindu deities to whom they make 
gifts and offer vows and whom they worship either publicly or 
privately. To Mhasoba or Buffalo-father, after they have gathered 
their last crop, husbandmen offer goats, and believe that he 
guards their fields from beiug robbed. The mutton-butchers or 
Hasdis, the fruiterers or Bdgvdns, the water-carriers or Pakhdlis and 
other lower classes believe that Maridi is the goddess of cbolei-a, they 
worship her in sickness, and offer her sacrifices. Satvdi or Mother 
Sixth is considored the goddess of fate. Women alone believe in 
Satvdi and worship and make offerings to her on the sixth night 
after a child is bom. Tpwn Musalmdns generally marry their boys 
between sixteen and twenty and their girls between tenand fourteen. 


1 He calls {rom the highest place iu the mosque, hefoic sunrise ‘Alla is great’ 
‘Alla is great’ (this four times over’); I hear witness, there is no God but Alla 
(this twice) ; I hear witness Muhammad is His Prophet (twice). Como to pray 
, (twice) ; come to salvation (twice) ; prayers are better than sleep (tmee); Alla is meat 
(twice) ; there is no God but Alla (once). Except that the woras ‘ prayers arc better 
than sleep ’ arc left out the call to each of the other four prayers is the same. This 
is the Sunni fonn. Shids after the words ‘come to salvation ’ add ‘ come to a good 
- act ’ (twice).. They never use the phrase ‘ prayers are better than sleep.’ 
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law and slmkes liaiids and bowa low to all present. Till two ov three- 
in the morning the bridegroom sits in the booth or hall listening to 
singing and dancing girls. About dawn the bride’s brother calls the . 
bridegroom to the women’s room. The bridegroom goes by himself 
and in the women’s room finds all unveiled except the bride, because 
women need not be veiled before either a bridegroom or a king. In 
the room a songstress or domnV- seats the bridegroom and the 
bride on a cot on different sides of a red cloth or curtain whioh is 
held by two women. While the domnl sings a piece of red thread is 
thrown over the curtain and the bride and bridegroom throw rice 
on eiich other over the curtain. When the song is ended the domni 
asks the bridegroom to take down the red curtain and, his bride’s 
face is shown him in a mirror. The bridegroom looks at her face, 
reads the first verses in the Kuriin on which his eye happens to fall, 
and presents the bride with a ring or other ornament.. Both come 
down from the cot. A largo vessel foil of red water is brought 
before them. A ring from the bride’s hand is dropped into the 
water and tho bride and bridegroom are asked to see who can first 
pick out the ring. Whoever is first will rule the house. The bride 
is generally helped by some friend or her sister and she generally 
wins j in fact she is allowed to win. Four round bamboo or cocoa- 
palm leaf sticks called chhadis, about as thick as a quill-pen and 
about eighteen inches long, ai-e covered with flower garlands 
generally jasmines. Two of them are given to the bride and two 
to the bridegroom,-and they are asked to beat each other with 
them. When the sticks are broken the women present begin to 
throw slippers at the bridegroom., Besidcs_slippers they throw onions, 
potatoes, and brinjals. After this, the bride and bridegroom are 
led into the cook-room. The bride is asked to knead wheat-flour 
and tho bridegroom to bako it. While they are making the cakes, 
the women stand and laugh at tho bridegroom. After the bridegroom 
has baked one or two cakes, the bride and bridegroom are brought 
back into the women’s room. The bridegroom stands and bows low 
to all the women present, each of whom gives him a handkerchief 
and a silver or gold ring called clihala. Besides the ring and 
handkerchief tho mother-in-law gives a turban or a headscarf. The 
whole ceremony is called jalva or rejoicing. After this tho 
bridegroom goes back to the men’s room and sits there till he takes 
his bride homo in tho evening. Next day two separate dinners are 
^von by the bride’s father to men and to women. Towards evening 
the bridegroom takes the bride to his house in a palanquin with the 
same pomp in which ho came to her house. The first five Fridays 
after tlie marriage are kept as Jumagis or Great Fridays when a 
few friends and relations are asked to dine and the women spend 
the evenings in singing. 

hlusalmdns have no observance when a girl comes of awe. Most 
lower class Mnsalmdns in a woman’s fii’st pregnancy °nark the 
seventh month or satvasa by bathing the girl and dressing her 
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months and foar days old, comes the Initiation or Bmmlla, that is 
In Alla's Name. On the day before tho ceremony the bo^ or tho 
ffirl is bathed and clothed in a rich dress and with great pomp is taken 
in procession round tho places where hlusalrndns live and along the 
high road. On returning homo, an old maulavi or law-doctor is 
called. He seats the child near him and in a loud voice repeats the 
word hisniilla In the Name of Alla, and tells tho child to repeat it 
after him. The child says bismilla and prayers aro offered and 
dinner is served. The women spend the night in singing and merry- 
making. The cost of tho ceremony is £2 to £■! (Its. 20-40). 

Every Musalman is‘ anxious to circumcise his son when ho is 
seven years old. A circumcision is attended with as much pomp 
and cost as a marriage. Por two or three days boforo a circumcision, 
as before a marriage, the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
On the fourth day about four in tho afte”noon tho father's friends 
and kinsmen seat the child on horseback and go about tho streets 
with music. In the evening a barber is c-alled and tho boy is 
circumcised. To dull the pain, some boys aro given ganja or hemp- 
seed or some other drug.” The barber is paid 2s, Gd. to os. 

, (Rs. li - and when the hoy is well is presented with rice, cocoauuts, 
sweetmeats, and a suit of old clothes and money. In honour of his 
recovery a grand dinner is given to friends and relations. A 
oirenmoision costs £4 to £20 (Rs.40-200). 

When no hope of recovery remains, tho chapter of tho Kuritn 
which tells of death and tho glorious future of tho believer, is read, 
tbe creed and prayers for forgiveness are repented, and a few 
drops of honey or sugared water are dropped into the dying mouth. 
As soon as life is gone tho eyes and mouth are closed. Arraugoments 
are made for the burial. A priest or mulUi is sent for and prepares 
a largo white sleeveless cotton shirt called kdphni that falls from 
the neck to tho feet, a waistcloth or lungi, and two sheets, and if tho 
dead is a woman an additional red headscarf or odhni. Tlio body 
i.s bathed and scented with camphor, aloe-powder, and I’oso or sandal 
scent, and each of the family takes a last look. Tho mother 
says, 'I withdraw all the claims 1 have upon you as your nurse;’ 
the wife says, 'I give- up all claim to my marriage portion.’ 
Then, amid the wailing of the women, tho body is laid in the bier 
and raised on the shoulders of four friends who raise tho cry Ld-il 
lahorilla-alldh ‘ There is no God but Alla.’ On their way to tho 
burial ground the bior is taken to a mbsquo whore all the .attendants 
pray and then move along the road until they reach the grave-yard. 
At the burial ground the grave is dug and all present pray for the 
peace of the soul, and tho body is laid in a hollow dug in tho side of 
the grave, and left on its side the heud facing Mecca or the west. 
When the grave is closed the mulla, or the It&zi repeats the creed, 
and they return to the house of mourning where all offer a parting 
prayer and wthdi-aw. Ahnrial costs £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 -30). On 
the morning of the third day a ceremony called the amral or meeting 
IS held in the house of mourning. A large party of malo and 
female friends and relations meet either at tbe dead man’s house or 
m the mosque, the women sitting alone in the house in tho women’s 
B 310-62 
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liGad^ -n-eai' the bcardj aud dross in a headscarfj a shirtj a waistcoat 
and an overcoat long enough to reach the knees. The women 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public 
nor add to the family income. The men aro landlords, religious 
teachei'Sj soldiers, constables, and servants. They are much 
given to luxury. They are Sunnis of tho Hanah school, and are 
religious and careful to say their prayers. They respeot and obey 
the Kdzi, aud do not observe Hindu customs. They have no special 
class organization, but try to marry among themselves. They take 
wives from Shaikhs and Pathans but except in a few cases give their 
daughters only to Syeds. They teach their boys Persian, Arabic, 
and Marathi, aud of late many have learnt English and secured 
service as Government clci'ks aud constables. 

Shaikhs in theory take their origin from the three leading 
Kuraish families, tho Sidikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar 
Sidik, the Farukis who claim descent from Umar-al Furuk, and the 
Abbdsis who claim descent from Abas one of the prophet’s nine 
uncles. As a matter of fact tho bulk of the Shaikhs aro chiefly if not 
entirely of local descent. Tho men take Shaikh or Muhammad beforo 
their names, aud tho women libi after theirs. They do not differ 
from Syeds in appearance and like them speak Hindnstdni at homo. 
The men either shave tho head or let the hair grow, and wear full 
beards. Townsmen dross in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
a long overcoat, and a pair of loose trousers ; and villagers wear 
either a waistclotb or a pair of tight trousers, and a shirt with, 
on going out, the addition of a largo Hindu turban. Their women 
are also like Syed women delicate, foir, and well-featured. They wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, and except a few elderly women none 
appear in public or add to the family income. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their habits. The men are husbandmen, soldiers, 
constables, messengers, and servants, and aro hardworking and 
thrifty. They have no special class organization, and marry either 
among themselves or with any of tho leading classes of Musalmans. 
They are Sunnis oi the Hanafi school and are religious aud careful 
to say their prayers. They respect and obey tho Kazi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They teach their childi-en Persian 
and Marathi, aud of late English. Many arc employed as clerks 
and have risen to high posts in the army and police. 

Moglials are found in small numbers in every town and village 
of Poona. They claim descent from tho Moghal conquerors of tho 
Deccan in tho seventeenth century (Ahmadnagar 1630; Bijilpur 
1686). By intermarriage, and probably because many of them are 
local converts who took the name Moghal from their patron or 
leader, they have entirely lost their foreign appearance. Among 
local Moghuls, tho men shave tho head and wear the beard full. 
They dress like other Musalmdns in a headscarf or a turban, a long 
overcoat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The 
women are like Syed and Shaikh women and like- them wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice. The men add mirza to their names, and 
the women bibi to theirs. They are soldiers, constables, servants, 
and husbandmen. In religion they are Snnnisofthe Hanafl schooU 
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' Ba'i'Utgars, or Firework-makers^ are found in small numbers in 
Poona and in some of the larger towns. Tbe 7 are mixed Hindu 
converts, conrorted according to tbeir ownaccount by Anrungzib. The 
men lake the title of Shaikh. They are either tall or of middle height, 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men shavo the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress either in a turban or a hcadscai'f, a waistcoat, 
and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public nor add to the 
family income. Under native rule firework-makers were in great 
demand and highly respected and were sometimes rewarded by the 
grant of lands. During the last sixty years the demand for fireworks 
has greatly declined. Many have Wome soldiers and constables, 
and others fai'inors and potty hardware dealers. A few continue to 
make the fireworks which are in demand at Hindu and ^fusalmdu 
marriages and other festivals. They are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober, but as a class are badly off. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of the regular Musalmdn commimities. 
In religion, they are Sunnis of the Hnnafi school, and a few of them 
ai’o said to bo religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
have no special class organization, and obey the regular Nazi who 
is both their marriage registrar and settler of social disputes. 
They seldom send their boys to school and none of them has risen 
to any high post. 

Kafshgars, or Shoe-makers, are found in small numbers only 
iu the town of Poona. They are descended from strangers from 
Kabul who are said to have cotno to the Deccan during 
Musalmdn rule. Their names Kishwnr Kbdn, Dost Muhammad 
Khdn,.and Dilawar Khan, point to foreign extraction, and, though 
intermarriage has made great changes, both men and women are still 
bigger in bone, fairer, aud larger-eyed than most Poona Musalindns. 
The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight or looso trousers. 
The women wear either a petticoat, a headscoi’f, and a bodice, or the 
Hindu robe and bodice. They appear in public, and help the 
men in embroidering slippers. The only shoes which the Kafshgars 
prepare are the embroidered slippers of coloured broadcloth, which 
are worn by married Musalmdn women, and sometimes by young 
men. A pair of women’s slippers cost 4ff. to £1 (Rs. 2-10), and a 
pair of men’s slippers Cs. to 10s. (Es. 3-6). Thejr 'are hardworking, 
but fond of good living, and spend all they etii'n without a thought of 
the future. Most havo left Poona and gono to Bombay, Haidambad, 
and other places in search of work. They marry either among 
themselves, or take wives from any of the regular Musalmdn 
communities. They have a special class oi’ganization, leaving the 
settlement of social disputes to a headman who is generally the oldest 
aud richest member of their community. The headman punishes 
misconduct by a fine which goes to meet the oil expenses of the 
mosque, They have ho special Hindu customs, and are careful to 
hold the sacrifice or alcika and the initiation or biamilla ceremonies. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few of them are religious 
or careful to say their prayers, Thoydo not send their boys to 
school, and none have risen to any high post. 
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among tliemselres, and Marathi with others. They are generally 
short, thin, and fair. The men shave the head and wear the 
heard fall. Then* dress is a headscarf or turban, a coat, a waist- 
coat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women wear the 
Marathi robe and bodice. They do not appear in public, or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean and neat in. 
their habits. When rich Cashmere shawls, silk robes, and embroidered 
tui'bans were worn neat darning was of great importance and the 
Eafugars were famous for the skill and delicacy of their darns. Now 
their calling is in little demand. Most have left Poona for Bombay 
and other places where they have taken service as servants and 
messengers. They are hardworking and sober, but most of them 
ai’e poor living from hand to month. They have no special class 
organization, nor any headman except the regular Kdzi who acts 
both as marriage registrar and as judge in settling social disputes. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are said to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. On the whole, they are a falling 
class both in numbers and in condition. 

Bangrezes, or Dyers, are found in small numbersin Poona and some 
of the larger towns. They are of two divisions, descendants of local 
nindus of the same name, converted by Aurangzib, and immigrants 
front Mdrwdr since the beginning of British power. The local dyers 
speak Hindustani among themselves and Marathi with others ; the 
Mdrwdri immigiants speak Hindustani with a mixture of Mdrwdri 
words with a Mdrwari accent. The men of both divisions shave 
the, head and wear beards, but differ in appearance, the Mdrwdris 
being taller and stronger built and a little fairer than the local dyers. 
The women of both classes are delicate and fair. The Marwdri 
women wear a petticoat, a headscarf, and a backless bodice ; and 
the local dyers wear the Marathi robe and bodice. They help the 
men in their work and appear in public. As a class, the dyers are 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and are generally well-to-do and able 
to save. They dye turbans, headscarvcs, and silk and cotton thread 
charging) Is. to 2s. (Be. ^-1) for a turban, 6d. to Is. (4 -8 os.) for 
a headscarf, and about 4s (Es. 2) for forty pounds weight of silk. 
They dye red, orange, blue, green, and other shades. Their work 
is constant. Before Musalmdn and Hindu festivals and during the 
marriage season they are so busy that they employ people to help 
them in drying the clothes paying them Gd. (4 os.) a day. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and some of them are religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They have no special class organization, 
nor any headman except the Kdzi who acts as marriage registrar 
and settles social disputes. They do not differ in manners and 
customs^from other regular Musalmdns and marry with them. They 
do not send their boys to school nor take to new pursuits. . On the 
whole they are a'rising class. 

Maha'wats, or Elephant-drivers, are found in small numbers in 
' the city of Poona. They are local converts of the Hindu class of the 
same name. They style themselves Shaikhs and speak Hindustani 
at home and Marathi with others. They are tall or of middle height 
and dark. The men shave the head and wear the beard full, and 
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are liardworJring, tlirifty, and sober, and tliougb not rich are not 
scrimped for food. They sell silk tassels and kanjotas that is the 
silk cords worth IJd. (i ci.) which Hindus and a few Musalmans pass 
the loincloth through. They alsosoll false hair at 3d. fo Is. (2-8 as.) 
the packet, fly-flappers or chavris at 1 s. to 2s. (Re. 4 - 1 ), and deck ^vith 
silk women's gold necklaces and other ornaments for which they are 
paid Gd. to Is. (4-8 as.) They earn 8d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day, but their 
work is not constant. They hare no special class, organization and 
no headman, and in manners and customs do not differ from regular 
Musalmfins. They marry either among themselves or with any low- 
class Musalmdns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafl school, and are 
seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their hoys to school, and some have sought employment as servants 
and messengers. 

Fifteen Separate Communities many among themselves only, and 
have customs which differ from the customs of regular Musalrndns. 
Six, Bohoris and Mehmans traders, Bagbans fruiterers, Tdmholis 
betel-sellers, Bakarkasahs mutton batchers, and Gaokasahs beef 
batchers, are ti'aders and shopkeepers ) five, Gaundis bricklayers, 
jllomius weavers, Pinjjiras' cotton-cleaners, Saltunkars tanners, and 
Takdriis stone-masons ai'e craftsmen ; and four, Bhatydrds cooks. 
Dhobis washermen, Pakhdlis water-carriers, and Hnldlkhors 
sweepers, are servants. 

Bollora'Sjpi’ohablyfrom theGajardtiro7iornatttotrade,also known 
as Daudis from a pontiff of that name, arefonnd in large numbers in 
the cantonment of Poona. They are immigrants from Gujardt. 
They are believed to be partly descendants of refugees from Persia 
and Arabia who settled iu Gujarat about 1087 on account of a 
religious dispute and partly of Hindu converts of the Brahman and 
Vania castes.^ They have come to Poona as traders from Bombay 
since the establishment of British power. Their home tongue is 
Gnjardti, and with others they speak Hindustani and Marathi. They 
are generally active and well made, but are wanting in strength, 
and robustness. Their features are regular and clear, the colour, 
olive, and the expression gentle and shrewd. They shave the head, 
and wear long thin beards with the hair on the upper lip cut close. 
The men's dress consists of a white oval-shaped turban, a long white 
coat falling to the knee, a waistcoat, a long shirt, and a pair of loose 
trousers. Their women ai’e generally delicate, fair-skinned, and 
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> Upon the de.ith of J^ar SAiUk, according to the Shiib the sixth Irndm, a dispute 
arose whether Ismail the sou of Jifer's older son or Musi Kasim Jdfer’s second son 
should succeed. The majority who supportedMusi fmrm the orthodoxcommunityof Shids 
who, from the nuinbor of their Imdms, the last of whom is still to come, ore known os 
Ima as/iaris ortholVelveis. The supportcraof Musi’s nephew, who started as adistinct 
body under the name of Ismiilis, especially in Egypt, rose to great power. They 
remained united until in 1094, on the death of Almustansirbillih the succession was 
disputed. Of the late Klialifds two sons Nazar the elder at first named for the 
succession, was afterwards, on account of his profligate luhits, passed over iu favour of 
his younger brother Almustali. A party of the Ismdilis, holdiug that an elder son 
could not thus bo deprived of his tight to succeed, decLured for him, and were called 
Nazarians, The other party, called from the yonnger son Mustdlians, prevailed, and 
established Mustali os successor to his father. The Nazarians are at this day 
represented in India by the Khojas and the ^InsUlLuns by the Bobords, 
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get wives from Bombay and Outok Their manners and customs 
do not differ from those of regular Musalrndns. They ai-o Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school, and are very religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach, their boys Gujai-dti only. They follow uo 
pursuit but trade, and' on the whole, are a i-iaing class. 

Ba'gba'ns, or Fruiterers, are found in large numbers in almost 
all laro-e towns and villages. They are descended from local 
Kunbis, and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They speak 
Hindustdni among themselves and Mardthi with others.- The men 
are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark.' ■ They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a largo 
Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jiicbet, and a waistcloth. The women, 
who have the same cast efface as the, men, wear the Marathi robe 
and bodice, appear in -public, and help the men in their work. 
They bear no good name for modesty. Both men and women are 
neat and clean in their habits. They keep shops in which they 
sell fruit aud vegetables. Of fruit they sell local pomegranates, 
oranges, figs, watermelons, plantains, guavas, and pomeloes. Of 
vegetables they sell all sorts of greens, potatoes, peas, French beans, 
and green spices. They buy their stock from village farmers and 
bring their parchoses home on their bullocks. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, and sober, and most of them are well-to-do and 
able' to save. They marry only among themselves, and have a well 
organized union under a ch.audhdri or headman' chosen from the 
oldest 'and richest members. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks the caste rules. They differ from the ordinary Musalmilns 
in eschewing beef, keeping Hindu festivals, and offering vows to 
Hindu gods. They respect and obey the Kazi whom they employ 
to register their marriagos and sometimes to settle their social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school and take to no 
other pursuits except selling fruit and vegetables. ,On the whole aro 
a rising class. 

Ta'mb'olis, or Betel-leaf sellers, are found in large numbers in 
almost all large towns and villages. They are descended from local 
Hunbis and ascribe their conversion to Anrangzib, They speak 
Hindnstdni among themselves and Mardbhi with others. The men 
are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark or olive skinned. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and d^ess in. a large 
white Kunbi turban, along tight jacket, a shirt, and a pair of 
tight ' trousers or a wais’tolotk Like the men the women are 
either tall or of middle height, thin, and olive-skinned, with regular 
features. They dress iu tho Mardthi robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men in selling betel leaf. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. They are bkelleaf 
sellers by trade, and arc hai'dworking, thrifty, and sober, and generally 
well-to-do, and able to save. They have fixed shops iu which they 
sell betel leaves, betelnuts, and some’ in addition sell tobacco. 
They marry only among themselves and have a separate union, but 
have no headman or any special rites or customs except tiiat the 
women keep many • Hindu practises and festivals. They obey 
the regular Kdzi aud employ him to register their marriages and ta 
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from tlioso of ordiaauy ifusalmaus. They respogt the regular Ktizi 
whom they employ to register their marriages and to settle social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school nor take to now 
. callings. 

QSiUHdiS) or Bricklayers, are found in considerable numbers - 
throughout the district. They are descended from local Hindus 
of the same class and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They 
speak Hindustilni at home and Mardthi with others. The men are 
tall or of middle height, thi^, aud'dark. They shave the head, wear 
the heard full, and dress in a large Maratha-Kunbi turban, a tight 
jacket, and a waistcloth. The wo™en, who have the same cast 
of face as the meii, wear tho Maratha robe and bodice, and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the &.mily income. Both men and 
women are neat and clean. They are tocklayers by craft. They 
are hardworking and thrifty, but as their work is not constant, they 
live from hand to mouth, and have to borrow to meet emergencies. 
They have a separate union, but no specii^l organization . and no 
headman. - They marry among themselves only, and differ from 
regular Musalmiins in eschewing beef and keeping Hindu festivals. 
•They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few are I'eligious or 
careful to, say their prayers. They respect and obey tho Ivilzi, and 
employ liim to register their marriages and to settle social disputes. 
They do not send their boys to school. Most are bricklayers, but 
some earn their living as constables, messengers, and servants. 

Momins, that is Believers, are weavers who are found in 
considerable numbers over the whole district. They are descended 
from Hindus of the Kosti and 13illi castes, and are said to have been 
converted by the saint Khwaja Syad Hussain Gaisudardz of Gnlbarga 
about the year 1398 (800 n.). They speak Hindustani among 
themselves and Marathi with others. The men are tall or of middle 
height, thin, and dark. They shave thehead, wear tho beard full, and 
dress in a large Maratha-Kunbi turban, a shirt, an overcoat, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women are tall or of 
middle height, thin, well featured, and olive-skinned. They wear 
tho Mai-dtha robe and bodice, appear in public, and’ help tho men 
in all parts of their work including weaving. They add to the 
family income as much as a man. Neither men nor women ai-o 
clean or tidy. They are weavers by craft and are hardworking and 
thrifty, but the competition of English and Bombay goods presses 
them hard. The rich employ the poor to weave for them and pay 
them 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), for a robe of silk or cotton, which they 
make ready in four days, for a turban if of cotton 2s.,(Re.l) and if 
of silk 8s. (Rs. 1 4) woven in four days,- for a striped cotton cloth 
3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), and for a waistcloth Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.). 
They weave in hand looms using English or Bombay yarn' 
They weave cotton or silk turbans worth Gs. to £2 (Rs. 3-20)' 
waistoloths with silk borders worth 6s. to £1 (Rs. 3-10), cotton 
robes worth 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 2^-4), cotton-silk robes worth ids. to £2 
(Rs.5-20), and striped cotton and silk for bodices worth Is. to 6s. 
(Rs.4-3) the yard. These goods are sold either to wholesale 
dealers, who send them to Bombay and Siu-at, or to retail dealers in 
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themselves, but have no class union and no headman. Then 

manners and customs difEer little from those of other Musalmdns. 

They obey and respect the Kdzi, and employ him to register their 
marriages and settle their disputes. They do not send iheir boys 
to seh^l, and are falling in numbers and condition. 

Salta'nkars, or Tanners, who are found in small numbers in 
Pooua and iu some of the larger towns, are said to be descended 
from local Hindus of the Ohambhdr or Moohi caste, and trace their 
conversion to Aurangzib. Among themselves they speak Hindustam 
and with others Marathi. The men are middle-sized, well-made, and 
dark. They shave the head, wear either short beards or shaven 
cheeks and chin, and dress in a large white or red Mardtha-Kunhi 
turban, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. Their women who h.ye 
the same cast of face as the men wear the Maratha robe and bodice, 
appear in. public, and add to the family income by helping the 
meu in their work. Both men and women are dirty and untidy. The 
Snltdnkars or tanners are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
ate well-to-do. and able to save. Their proper callnig is to buy goats’ 
skins from the butchoi's and dye them. Of late years rich hide and 
skin merchants, Mehmans from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay 
and Madras, by agents spread all over the countiy, buy and carry 
to Bombay the hulk of the local outturn of skins. This rivalry has 
ruined the Saltdnkars’ calling, and most have given up their former 
trade. They have taken to making the coarse felt-liko woollen pads 
called narndfia which are used as saddle-pads audio puck ice. They 
nlso prepare the red dye called pothi ifhich is used for colouring 
sweetmeats and food. They form a separate body and' have a well 
managed union under a headman chosen from the richest and 
oldest members and empowered to fine any one who breaks tbeir 
rules. They marry among themselves only, and differ from the 
regular Musalmdns in eschewing beef, offering vows to Brdhnianic 
and local deities chiefly Satvdi and 3£arai, and keeping Brdhinanical 
and local festivals. They respect and obey the Kazi but their 
only purely Musalmdn custom is. circumcision. They do not send 
their boys to school. They have shown energy in taking to a new 
and fairly paid industry and as a class are well-to-do. 

Ttlkai'ra's, or stone-emwera and Qnarrymen, are found in lai’<»e 
numboi's. They are said, to ho descended irom local Hindus of 
the Bondhphoda or stone-breaking class,’ and ascribe their conversion 
to Anrwgzib. They speak Hindustani among themselves and 
Marathi with others. The men are tall or middle-sized, w'ell-made, 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, 
and dress in a largo Hindu turban, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth! 
1 ho women, who are like the men in face, wear the Maratha robe 
.and bodic^ and appear iu public, but add nothing to the family 
income. Both men and women aro rather dirty and untidy in their 
habits, The Takdras or stone-masons are hardworking, thrifty 

services have not been in much 
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each family. They marry among themselves only and have a well 
manacled union under a rhaudhari or headman, chosen from the 
oldest and most respected families. Unlike regular Musalmdns thoy_ 
eschew beef, offervows to Brahmanio or local Hindu deities, yarun the 
water-god and Satvai, and keep Brdhmanic and local festivals. They 
are Sumis of the Hanafi school, but are neither religious nor careful 
to say their prayers. They do not send their boys to school. Their 
work is constant and 17611 paid, and they take to no new pursuits. ^ 

P fl.1rha. Tia, or "Water-carriers, are found in considerable numbers 
in Poona and in other large towns. ^ They are said to be de?cended 
from the local Hindu class of the same name,' and trace’ their conver- 
sion to Haidar AU of hlaisur (1763-1782). They speak Hindustani 
among themselves and ilardthi with others. The mon are tall or of 
middle height, well-made, and dark. They shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a large Maratha-Kunbi turban, a tight jacket, 
and a waistcloth or a pair of .tight trousers. The women are either 
tall or of middle size, thin, and dark or olive coloured. They wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and except when old do 
not help the men in their work. Both men and women are rather 
dirty and untidy. Pakhdlis or water-carriers are hardworking 
thrifty and sober, and some are well-to-do and able to save. They 
carry water in large leather bags containing about forty gallons on 
the backs of bullocks, and sometimes slung in smaller bags across 
the thigh. They supply water to Musalmans, Christians, and Pdrsis, 
and to a few low-class Hindus. They work for several families and 
earn 48. to lOs. (Hs. 2 -5) a month from each family. Some who 
are employed by Europeans are engaged solely by one family on 
16s. to £l 43. (Rs. 8 - 12 ) a month. They marry among themselves 
only, and have a well managed union under a headman or 
pdtil, who settles social disputes with the help of other members 
of the community. Unlike the regular Musalmdns they eschew 
beef and keep all local and Brahmanio festivals. In name they ara 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school but seldom attend mosques and except 
circumcision have no special Musalman observances. They do not 
send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits. 

JBCs.ls.'lkllOl^S, or Sweepers, literally eaters of lawful earnings, 
found in small numbers in Poona city and cantonment, are locd 
converts. They trace their conversion to Haidar Ali of Maisur. 
They speak Hindustdni among themselves and Mardthi with others! 
The men are of middle height, thin, and dark. They either shave 
,the head or wear long hair, and keep the beard short or full. 
They dress in a turban or a headscarf, a tight jacket, and a pair of 
tight trousers or a waistcloth. Some men who can afford it wear a 
krge gold ring in the right ear. Their women are like the men in 
face, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both men and 
wo^n are dirty and untidy. They are sweepers and nightsoil-men 
and are hardworfang, but spend most of their earnings on linuor 
They we employed by Europeans on 8s. to 12s. (Rs.4.6) amonth and 
some in the semce of the Poona Municipality as scavengers earn £l 
(Ss. 10) a month. They marry only among themselves and form a 
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thrown by the Arabe.*^ At any time during the sixth century a 
body of Jews may have sailed from the Persian Gulf to India, 
It is hard to say from which of these countries the Bcnc*Tsraels 
have come. In favour of an Arabian origin there is said to bo in 
their appearance some trace of Arab blood> they are said to uso 
some Arab words> and there is the modern connection ^7ith Arab 
teachers. On the other hand, the close trading connection of the 
Persian Gulf and India in the sixth century and the fact that Jews 
bearing the surname of Bone-Isracl are still found in Maskat, favour 
the descent of the Western Indian Bcne-Israels from tlio Jews of 
Babylon.® 

Though there is no certainty ns to tho date when they camo to 
India, it seems probable that it was in tho sixth century. Their 
own tradition, for they have no records of any kind, states that 
they came to India about fourteen hundred years ago from tho 
north, and that they were wrecked off Navgaon a littlo to tho 
north of Tlial, at tho southern entrance to tho Bombay harbour, 
and only fourteen, seven men and seven women, were saved. Two 
mounds near Ndvgaon village are said to bo tho sepulchres where 
the shipwrecked bodies wore buried. Of the history of the Beno- 
Israels in Koldba nothing is known. They would seem to liavo 
lived quietly both under Hindu and Musalmdn rulers, like other 
immigrants almost certainly marrying with tho women of tho 
country, to a great extent losing tho knowledge of their special 
history and reRgion, and adopting tho beliefs and practices of tho 
people around them. About two hundred years ago a Jewish 
priest, coming to Bombay from Arabia, heard of tho Jews in tho 
country close by, and going among them won them back from 
many Hindu observances and taught thorn tho chief tenets and 
practices of the Hebrew faitb. He also introduced tho knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. Since then tho lenders of tho 'Beno-Isr.nol 
community have shown themselves anxious to revive tho worsliin 
of their forefathers. Synagogues have boon built and many Hebrew 
copies of the law introduced, and most of tho leading Jowiah 
observances and ^asts attended to. This revival owes much to tho 
establishment of British rule in India, to whom from their origin 
S trustworthiness us craftsmen and 

^ and valour as soldiers, tho Bene- 

The ‘'"‘I goodwill, 

in P -K ? say they camo into tho district as soldiers 

in Bntish regiments but did not settle in Poona beforo lSSG 

classes tho white or goro and tho black or hilc 
According to their story tho white are the descendants of tho ormlTini 
immigrants and the black of converts, or of tlm womo^of 
country. White and black Bono-Israels, though tho same in rolitrion 
and customs, neither eat drink nor marry togothor.® Tho nanw^ 
in common use among men are Ahrahai, David, Moses, Solomon! 

^ Basnago's Jews, 570. . . 

Jnd, Ant^lPigs™ T“w*Mack ofloo.!? cowcrls and «Iavc% 

^ate .w far back aa 
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do noli hold their prey in their feet, and of fish, only those with 
fins or scales are lawful Neither fat nor blood may bo eaten, 
nor may the hind quarters of an animal unless the sinews in the 
thigh are removed. No lame, blind, or blemished animal can be 
used as food, and even a clean animal is not lawful unless before 
its death, its throat has been cut with certain ceremonies, its blood 
spilt on the ground, and the inside examined, and its heart 
liver and lungs found to he sonnd and healthy. If any of 
these organs are diseased the animal is declared unlit for food. 
Before dressing it the ilesh is washed, rubbed with salt, laid in a 
bamboo basket for about half an hour, and then squeezed till all 
the blood is pressed out of it. In dressing flesh, sweet oil not 
butter is used. The Bene-Israels drink water, milk, tea, and coffee. 
They drink liquor, both country and European, but only in the even- 
ing before supper, and they will not stir from the house after they 
have taken it. They may he called temperate drinkers, and such 
of them as know English, nso European nob country liquor. Thoy 
have two meals a day, a morning meal between nine and ten and 
an evening meal between seven and nine. Men and women eat 
separately, the men first. Children sometimes eat with their 
fathers and sometimes with their mothers. Except on fast days,* when 
they neither eat drink nor smoke, well-to-do and middle clLs Bene- 
Israels have at every meal one or more dishes of fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Except on feast days, the poor seldom taste animal food, their chief 
article of diet being boiled pulse or ghugria? In April and May, 
before the rainy season sets in, all classes alike, rich middle and poor 
lay m four or five months' store of grain, pulse, onions, firewood, 
spices, dried fish, pickles, wafer biscuits, oil, butter, and sugar. 
The ordinary monthly food expenses of a household of six persons, 
a mn wto, tooclMn,., and ten mlation. op“pSn" 

(Ks. 30 - 40 ) ; for a middle class &mily £2 to £3 f Rs 20 - 201 
and for a poor tamU, £1 10.. fo d (K..15 - 2r aS 

".“aaioMforpablio foaats am in hononr 
the birth of a son, a circumcision, a marriage, or a death. Tho 
feasts are either morning entertainments between nine and 
twelve, or evening entertainments between seven and ton The 
guests are both men and women, one or two fipm IS house 
I hey are sometimes relations only, in other cases hmli ..nlat-i' 

^ oastoM.™, bat .e,» nn/i.n ,5. LS wL fo Z 
caste. In ^mg a feast a Bene-Israel with his wife’s heln makoa 
out a list of the guests who should be asked, has them Skid “vtho 


October; Sim inSepteii 

January; Som Etthtr, tho Past of Estber^in * ^wsalom la Decon 

outercity m JiUyj and ri»W6ed6 the:Dcst’ru“ bn of 

Ptsot ot PsUBovet in March -Anril* fthnh,, tlio Esther feast in ifn 

Saiw^y, that is from C p.m. tn FrildS « May. Juno ; 

1ft KAnfe flan r1nv» «_ • • ■ «_ ^ ^ OQ oAtiinlAv ^ f 


ahabuoiJi ni. a# - — » , *«aou id ^ 

»y, that IS from C p.m. on Friday toflp ir on May. Juno 

.. asa day of rest and rojoioini,', when eood not a foasi 

dinner piepared befoie auusot on Kiday is oiteu. * ** * ^PMinhy 
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. Bene-Iaraels are ireatand tidy in tbeir dress. TWi; dress is 
partly Musalmdn partly Hindu, a turban or cap, a Hmda coa^ 
trousers or a waistolotb, and Hindu eboes. Indoors a rich man 
leaves his feet bare, wears a cap, a waistcoat, and a waistoloa or 
trousers; and in cold weather a close woollen cap, a flannel waist- 
coat, and stockings. Out of doors bp wears a cap, a turban white 
red or crimson according to taste, a cotton broadcloth or alpaw 
coat, a waistcoat with silver buttons, and a silk-bordered waistcloth 
or trousers. In bis band be carries a silk or cotton bnndkercbiet, 
and wears either native shoes called dpasMi or sandals called 
vahdns. His ceremonial dress is the same, except that it w generally 
white. As among Prabhus the young are taking to English-cut 
coats, pantaloons, and boots and shoes. Their ornament are 
generally the same as those worn by middle and low class Hindus 
of the same rank. A rich man wears the gold earrings called 
dmllas hanging from the lobes of bis ears, a gold chain or Icanihi, 
and gold finger rings, and carries a silver watch and chain hanging 
from his neck. A rich Bene-Iarael’s wardrobe is worth £7 to £10 
(Us. 70-100). The dress of the middle class and poor Bene-Israels 
is the same, only that it is of cheaper and coarser materials. Out 
of doors he wears a waistcoat, a waistcloth or trousers, a cap, 
and sometimes a turban, the whole representing 10c. to £1 
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Bene-Israel women dress like Kunhis in a full robe and loose 
bodice passing the skirt of the robe between the feet and tucking 
it into the waistband behind. They do not wear black robes. The. 
indoor dress of a woman of a rich family is a robe or luijde, and a 
loose bodice or <diol{ vrith sleeves and back, generally of country cloth. 
The indoor jewelry, includes head, ear, neck, and arm ornaments ,* 
■widows are not allowed to wear glass bangles or the marriage lucky 
necklace or niangalsulra and nosering. In addition to the above 


on going out of the house, except widows who are not allowed this 
indulgence, the Bene-Israel woman draws over her head a shawl or 
silk-bordered waistcloth or dhotar. Except that it is costlier, the 
ceremonial dress of a rich woman does not differ from that worn on 


ordinary occasions. Her wardrobe represents £15 to £20 (Rs.l 50-200) 
and her ornaments £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000). Except that her 
stock of clothes is smaller and that her ornaments are fewer and 


lighter, the indoor, outdoor, and ceremonial dress of a middle 
class Bene-Israel woman is the same as that of the rich. She would 


have from two to four changes of raiment worth altogether £7 to 
£10 (Rs. 70- 100) . The wife of a poor man borrows jewels for festive 
occasions, and her stock of clothes varies in value from £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-30). Up to four years of age, rich middle and poor 
children, both boys and girls, are dressed in a cotton cap called 
teltopi, covering the head and ears and tied under the chin, ‘ or a. 
gold embroidered skullcap or golva, a short-sleeved frock, and a 
piece of cloth called bdlole, both rolled round the waist and tucked 
in front. Between four and seven, both boys and girls wear indoors 
a waistcoat, and out of doors a cap waistcoat and trousers. Between 
seven and ten, boys wear indoors a cap,, a waistcoat, and either 
a waistband lanjoti, or trousers, and oat of doors 'a cap, a coat. 
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Addr ia .idiluil 
The luiiuca oE tUuir 


;; tSj, S/vu/u or Fuday. and Shabvji 

Tliey calculate by lunar months. There are iftcUo inontlib iu the 
year, each month with twenty-nine to thirty days. hi\ery third y tar 
an additional month called Bc-Jddr or the second 
which always faUs after the Mir nioutli. 
months are: TUhri or September, HeJiVun or October, A iJto or 
November, Tebct or December, SheUdh or .r.uuiaiy, Mar or 
February, Nisi-dii or il-irch, /ynr or Apul, 5auii or .May, /uw.uk/ 
or June, Ib or July, and Elnl or Augubt. The follo« mg 
feasts aie observed by the Benc-IbraeU : The iirst month iwAri 
falls in September and has thirty d.iy**. On the fir-.t of thw month 
the world was cieated. Tlio feastb tliat fall in this month arc: 

1. Jlos/i fToiuiio, or tho now ye.ir-’b day; 2. i'oi/i (•aJahja, or tlio 
fast of tho new year; 3. Ktpjmr, or tlio .itonomeiit d.ry ; and 
4. Suloth, or the tabernacle feast, lioith lloidna. is kiio.rn under 
four names: (1) tho new year’s day, (2) tho tUy of leineiiibranco,* 
(3) the judgment day,* and (4) the tiumpot-blowiug d.iy.* Tho A.ist 
begins from sunset and lasts for tho first two day* of tho muiitli. 

A week or so before this day tho whole houso w wliilcwashcd, iie\f 
clothes aro bought, aud all nro moiiy. llNcept that cooking is 
allowed the hist two days aro kept as sabbaths. At tlueo lu 
tho morning, diessed in their boat, they attend the syiiigogiio. 
When service is over, tho congregation diviili*a into Wo p.iities 
facing each other, ono stmdiiig and tho other sitting. T’lioso 
standing read the forgiveness prayois, asking to bo fuigivim 
their sms. Those sitting say, As wo foigivo you, lO iiuy 
you be forgiven from on lligb. Then tlioao that wcio standing 
sit down, and those that wero sitting stand, and in their turn iidt 
and receive forgivenoas Then they kiss each other’s b.inds 
and return borne, wlicro they kiss the hands of the \\ onion of 
the house, and sit down to a rich feast of apples, d.ites, pumpkins, 
honey, fish, and sheep’s head. Eaily next morning they attend 
service and spend tho day in the saiiio manucr ns the d.iy liefore. 
Som Qadahia, on the third of the month, is held in rciiioinbniiiLO 
of Gadalya’a muider, on tho aninveroary of which a month before 
tho Beno-Israeh begin morning prayers. This feast is eomiiumly 
known as tho New Year’s D.iy feast ov Navydeha Roju, when now 
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1 Tlic dsy of the newr moou is csllcd Uio first of tho month. It is not ohsLri hy 
them unless it falls on a SmiiiU> , when they keep it Iwth in thur huabi.s sinl m tlio 
Byna^Sojic repeating prsjers Trom the tilth to the ninth of the month iihcn tho 
moon is seen to inert me, they rcatl prayers sUwluigoii tUtir tots and f iciii J thu moon. 

"'=‘> f'-B'embtr tho prophtU 

before Goa, bo saved from sm, and MlmiiUd into bt‘h>cu. * ^ 

* Ihe name Jui^mtat Day is given because on this <lay God ludges tho de id. Tho 
names of the righteous aio wnttciiintho book of hfo, anil of tho unholy in tho book 
of death Those whoso good and had oetiuns aro equal aro kept till Ihifd ly of luil >• 
ment in order to allow them timo to repent and ho emulleil iii tUo book of life ^ “ 
It is tho Trumpet blowing Day becauso tho trumpet is blown one hundred aaJ 
one times in memory of the sheep offered mstead of iSaac oa mount Moriah 
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night, three on the second, and soon till the eighth when j 
nine lamps and repair to tho synagogue, where also lamps are Ii^I t- 
ed, and there tliey pray both in tho morning and evening. Iho 
fourth month 'Met falls in Puiw/i or December - January and has 
twenty-nine days. A fast is hold on tho tenth of tho month, iho nfeh 
month S7ie&d<?i falls in ifdyh or January-Pebuary and has thirty 
days* Bleasinga are invoked on the now leaves and vogctabica are 
freely eaten. Tlio sixth month Addr falls ia Plidlijun or February - 
March and has twenty-nine days. On tho thirteenth a fast is held 
and tho fourteenth is a groat feast day. All Beiie-Israols go 
to tho synagogue to hear tho story o£ Lot or Jfcf/ilia rciiu. Iho 
seventh month falls in Ghailra or irarch-April and lias 

thirty daj's. Tho festival of tho Passover begins on tho four- 
teenth. On tho first two days tho Benc-Israols use rice bread mixed 
with vegatablos and during tho next six days rico bread alone. On 
tho first day they eat tho right log of a goat and whilo pmying drink 
wine freely. Tho twenty-third of this month is called Jimla'j, and 
is spent as a day of rejoicing. On tho first and the Inst two days 
of the month prayers are repeated in tho synagogues. On tho 
thirtieth in every household all metal and glass pots aro sunk in 
water. If this is not douo they aro thought unfit for use. Tho first 
horn, whether male or female, fasts on this day. The eighth mouth 
lyar falls in Vaishdiih or April - May and lias twenty-nine days. lu 
this month falls tho second Passover, observed by those only who 
could not keep tho first. Tho ninth month Sivdn fulls in Jeshih or 
May- June and has thirty days. Tho feast begins on tho sixth of tho 
month. It is kept for two days in memory of God's gift of the law 
to Moses, the people remaining awako at tho synagoguo during tho 
'night praying. Tho tenth mouth Tummiij falls in A'shiidh or Juuo- 
Jnly and has twenty-nine days. Tho seventeenth is kept as a 
fast in memory of tho breaking of tho tables of tho law by Moses. 
The eleventh month Ah falls in Shrdvan or July- August aud has 
thirty days. On tho ninth tho Bcnc-Israels fast on aeeouub of tho 
destruction of their temple nt Jorusulom, They cat only wot 
pulse or vdlbirde, do not wear tho surplice, sit on tho floor of tho 
synagogue, cover tho law boxes with black cloth, aud hold it as a 
day of deep mourning. Tho twelfth month Elul falls in JBhddrajxid 
or August- September aud has twenty-nine days, Tho people fust 
and attend the synagoguo for prayers before dawn. 

The chief rites are man'iago, birth, circumcision, a girPs coming 
of ago, and death. Tho marriage ceremonies aro quito as important 
and complicated as among Hindus and Lave a special interest from 
tho carious mixture of Hindu and Jewish customs. 


When the hoy’e family fix to ask a certain girl in marriage, 
they send ono of their nearest kinsmen mid ouo of tboir nearest 
kinswomen to make tho offer. At tho girl’s house tho kinsman 
sits outside with the men of tho house and tho kinswoman sits 
inside with tho women of tho housa After general talk tho 
messengers make an offer for tho girl’s hand. Her parents consult 
together and either. Mcept or refuse, or, if tbero is some question 
03 to the amount of dowry she should bring or tho value of tho 
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cncirclo Iiis rockj waists arms, and iingors. On Iiia brow is tied the 
inarriago crown or nhcrn, and long Uower garlands cover him from 
head to foot. A.s ho comes out of tho houso tho guests stand up, 
and, rc'peatiug texts, lead him outsido and scab him on a richly 
decked horse. At starting they either break a hen’s egg under 
tho horse's right forefoot or dash a cocoauut on tho ground in front 
of him, and forming a procession start for tho synagogue.* Mcan- 
whilo tho girl, richly dressed and covered with jewels with a shawl 
over her head, and with mu.siu and nine or ten women and one or two 
men, has been brought to tho synagogue and seated on a chair facing 
the e.'ist covered with a white cloth. When ho arrives tho boy is led with 



male guests .sit or stand in other parts of tho synagogue and tho 
women sit outsido in tho veranda. When all are in their places, 
the beadle asks the guests if they agree to the inarriago and they 
answer they agree. Tho boy covers the girl with his flower g.arland 
and tics tlie marriage coronet or dhera on her brow. Tho minister 
repeats ilobrew tu.xt3 and tho boy, standing in front of tho girl, 
with a silver cup in his hand containing a silver ring and grape 


perform this ceremony. 

lira giiesir agjiin say, ' With God’s leave. Tho boy exclaims, 
Prai.“o be to tho Lord for llis goodness to us. The guests : And 
for His iuliuite mercy. Tlio boy; -May joy increase among the 
children of Hraol. The gucats : And may it spread in Jerusalem, 
'riw boy, ifay the holy temj)lo be agiun built and may the prophets 
Hlii.ili ami Mo-^cs come and gladden tho hearts of the people of 
Isriel. Ille.-.oed art Thou 0 Lord, King' of tho Universe, that 
crcJitwl the fruit of tho vine. Blessed mt Ihou 0 Lord, lung of the 
Univcr.,e, who hath sanctified us with Thy commandments, '''kohast 
forbidden foruicatiou, and restrained us from the betrothed, but bath 
normitted us tlioao who aro married to us by means of tho canop 
and wedlock. Blessed art thou Lord who sanctirioth Israel by 
means of the c,uiopy of wedlock. Thon Rebecca the daughter of 
JL- Aic« Srtwmf art betrothed and married anto mo Joseph David 

ho c'lvs • You have been botrotlied and married to me, by ‘kis cup, 
lios.i>3. ion ““ , , Jq tho cup, and by all 
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that ho who marrios shall feed his wife well, clotha her, and per- 
form tlio duty of marriage. All these the boy promises to fulfiL 
ihoii the guests invoke a blessing, and the boy signs the paper 
in MC prosouco of two witnesses and the minister.^ The minister 
reads the last sentence of the marriage covenant, signs it, and 
rolling it up hands it to the boy, who delivers it to the girl, sayinw 
lake this marriage covenant, henceforth all that belongs to me 
is yours. She takes it in her open hands, and makes it over to 
her father. The guests then sing a song in praise of God, with 
whoso will tlio ceremony was performed, and in pi-aiso of the 
bride and bridegroom. The minister then takes a glass of wine and 
repeats the seven following blessings. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord 
oiir God, King of tlio Giiivorso, who created the fruit of the vino. 
Blessed art Thou 0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hath 
created every thing for Thy glory. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hath formed man. Blessed art Thou 
0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hath formed man in 
tl)o likeness of Thy form, and prepared for him a like form of 
crerliisting fabric. Blessed art Thon 0 Lord oiir God, who foriueth 
man. Slio who was barren shall rejoice and delight at the gathering 
of her chiidrcii unto her with joy. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord, who 
causoth him to rejoice with her children. Yo shall surely rejoice ye 
loving coiiipaiiious as your Creator caused your forefathers to rejoice 
in the garden of Eden. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord, who causeth the 
hridogroom and bride to rejoice. Blessed art Thou 0 Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hath created joy and gladness, brido- 
grooiii and bride, love and brotlicrliood, delight and pleasure, peace 
aud frioudsliip. Speedily, 0 Lord our God, let there be heard in the 
cities of Judah aud in the streets of Jorusalcui the voice of joy and 
tho voice of gladness, the voice of tlio bridegroom and the voico of 
tho bride, the voico of iiicrrimout of the bridogrooiiis at their 
macriugo fosists and tho music of youth. Blessed art TJiou 0 Lord 
who causeth tho bridegroom to rojoico with the bride and causeth 
tboui to prosper. The minister then repeats three te-vts. At the 
end of tho third to.\t, tho guests clap their hands, and the musicians 
catching tho sound beat tlicir drums. Wheu tho music is over the 
hoy is seated on tho right of tlio girl on another chair and wine is 
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void. In tho questions of hetitago .ill must bo dono according to tho custom of 

***At°this'^poiiit tho reader of tlio covenant stops for a short timo; tho signatures 
of witiioses aro taken. Tho minister says God comiiiaiids that ho who marries 
sliall feed liis wife well, clothe her, and perform tho duty of marnngo. The 
Iridcgroom says All these I will do. After tho si^matures are taken the reader 
ooes on, And wo tlio undersigned witiicssos have lu a right manner made tl[o 
above mentioned bri'legrooiii Benjamin Baud swear to what is written and said m 
this • and all this is fair, clear, true, and steadfast. 

witnesses, at least Uvo. The signature of tho bridegroom. 


Tho si^oturo of tlio reader. 


iTho witnesses aro eliosen by tho girl’s father. They ask the hoy whether ho 
approvea of tUcni aa witiiesscB. 
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morning, tilie third day, fcho boy and girl bathe, and, dressing in their 
marriage clothes, aro seated face to face on a sheet. About eight 
some cocoa or cow’s milk with sugar is brought and they feed one 
another. Two hours later guests begin to come, the boy’s friends 
are sent for, and a meal of rice, split peas, dry-fish, vegetables, and 
pickles is served. After the meal is over most of the men leave and 
the rest, sitting with the boy and girl in the marriage hall, watch 
the boy and girl biting pieces of betel-leaf and cocoa-kernel out of 
each other’s mouths. Other married couples, even old men and 
women, do the same, and the morning passes in much merriment. 
Then the older people retire, and till about four the children play 
at odds and evens, or bide and seek. About four, with the singing 
of special songs, the girl’s hair is combed and dressed with flowers, 
and her wedding robes aro put on. A kinswoman leads the bride’s 
mother and seats her near the girl, and while scoflSng songs aro sung, 
her hair is combed, and with much laughter and mockery decked 
with paper and tinsel ornaments. After the amusement has gone on 
for an hour or so they retire into the house. In the evening, when 
the guests begin to come, her mother fills the girl’s lap with 
almonds betelmits and dates, and gives the boy a silk handkerchief 
and a gold or silver ring. Five manned women touch the boy’s 
knees shoulders and head with grains of rice, the boy and girl stand 
facing the women, and the boy bows low to each, and is given a 
silk handkerchief. Then the boy and the girl pass through the 
mariiago hall, where the girl’s father has been entertaining soma 
guests, and with songs are led out and the boy is set on horseback, 
and the girl with her maids of honour or hamvlis is carried in a 
palaucjnin or c.arriago. A big silk umbrella is hold over the boy and 
on either side a silver fun and a fly-llap, and to pacify evil spirits 
a cocoauut is broken or an egg is smashed under tlie horse’s right 
forefoot.^ Tlio procession moves on to tho synagogue with music, 
lighted torches, and fireworks.’* At tho synagogue door they begin 
to sing and tho boy and girl aro taken in and made to stand near 
the table before tho law scrolls or safar tolas, Tho girl’s father 
lays 2s. to lOs. (Its. 1-5) on the table and the minister, placing his 
right hand first on tho boy’s and afterwards on the girl’s head, 
blesses them. Tho boy and girl puss round the table, kiss tho law 
scroll, and with sougs are led out and the procession moves on 
to tho boy’s house."' At tho marriage hall door some slay a 
goat,' and sprinkle aline of blood from the marriage hall to tho house 
door, for tho boy and girl to walk along. When the guests are met a 
sheet is spread and tho boy’s father and mother aro seated on it side 
by sido. Then tho boy is sot on. liis father^s lap, and while the girl 
is being seated on his mother’s lap, the boy says to his parents. 
Take this your wealth. Thou tho boy’s kinswomen wash the boy s 
and girl’s foot, tho boy presenting them with 2s. to 4s. (Es.1-2)^ 


» Tbo expenso 2s. to 2 /. Gd. (Ha. 1 - 11) of lighting tlio synngogua is borne by the 
• ciri’a fatlien ’ If tho boy belongs to anothor village a feast is given. _ 

® ‘ Tbo carcass of tbo goat is not oaten but thrown on tho street tosalaafy evil spirits. 


- XUU caitiaao u. goat -w. — 

This is not now pwetisod by tho Bono-lsracls 
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ready the boy takes the cakes out of the pan and going into the 
■onter room, he and tlie girl sit facing his father and mother. A 
married woman takes the marriage ornaments or shet'a off the boy's 
and girl's brows, and, after being for a few minutes bound round 
the brows of the boy’s parents, they are thrown into water or 
fastened .to the rafter of the house roof. The day closes with 
a supper. Nest day, the seventh, the girl's mother comes to 
the boy's house and asks the family to dine with them.* They 
go, and are feasted. In the evening the girl and the boy 
are taken to the cookroom, and the girl makes rice-balls, 
fills them with cocoanut scrapings and molasses, and boils 
them. Wlien they aro ready the boy and girl pick five or sis 
out with their own fingers. At tho evening meal the girl’s mother 
presents the boy either with a silk handkerchief or a gold or silver 
ring. Early next morning, the eighth, the boy and girl, with a few 
relations, are sent to tho boy's home. They are then taken to the 
houses of such of their relations as were not able to be present at 
tho wedding, and to the houses of friends and neighbours of other 
castes to whom sugar presents were not made during the wedding 
days. Besides this, which is the last of the marriage ceremonies, 
two dinners, called vidvijevan and vydhijevan, are given within a 
month the first by the boy’s father and the second by the girl’s. 
A son's marriage costs a Beno-Israel £20 to £50 (Us. 200 - 600) and 
a daughter’s £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-200). Among Bene-Israels a 
second wife may bo mainded if the first is barren ; if her children 
have died } if all her children are girls ; if tho husband dislikes 
his first wife; if her father refuse to send his daughter to her husband; 
or if tho wife runs away. 

After tho rites during the seventh or eighth month of her first 
pregnaney, of which details are given below, tho young wife, who is 
often not more than fourteen, is taken home by her mother. She is 
fed daintily and decked with flowers and rich clothes. A midwife, 
who is generally a woman known to tho mother’s family, attends her, 
and when tho girl’s time comes is called in. The girl is taken to a 
warm room, and one or two of tho elder women of tho family 
gather round her. As soon as tho child is born, if it is a boy a 
motal plate or thdli is rung, and cold water is sprinkled over tho 
infant. Till tho mother is washed and laid on a cot, tho babe is 
nllowod to lie in a winnowiug fan. It is then washed in warm 
water, the navel-cord is cut, its head is squeezed to give it a proper 
shape, its nose is pulled straight, and its ears ore bent. If a 
woman has lost any children the right nostidl is bored, that if he is 
a boy tho child may look like a girl and if it is a girl her left nostril 
is bored that she may look ugly or kliodlele. The child is bound in 
swaddling clothes, laid beside its mother generally to her right, and 
to ward off evil spirits a knife is placed under its pillow. The words 
Adam and Eve away from hence, or Lileth Adam's first wife, are 
sometimes engraved on a silver plate and hung round a child's nook. 


^ According to custom when ono o£ tho muirisigo families asks another to dine 
with them the minister must always bring some gift however small, 
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little of the contents into each comer of the room. Songs are snug, 
and each of the guests is given some of the mixture and with- 
draws. On the fifth day, in honour of jpdnehvi or the spirit of 
the fifth, girls go round calling women friends and relatigns. 
The guests begin to drop in between one and two, bringing 
cocoanuts for the mother. As they come they are met by the elderly 
women of the house and seated on mats near the mother’s room. 
When the guests have arrived, amid the din of music, the mother 
takes the infant in her arms, and holding in her right hand the knife 
that cut the navel cord, the Icdrav^ stick on which the navel cord 
was cut, and a prickly pear or nilgui twig, sits on a low 
wooden stool in the middle of the guests. Aji elderly woman 
brings a brass lamp with five lighted wicks, and on the lower 
part of the lamp the mother places the knife, the stick, and tho 
twig. She takes a few grains of rice, lays some near the knife, and 
throws the rest about her. She holds both her ears, and three five 
or seven times kisses the lamp, muttering to herself the prayer 
Ma tliene, that is Two children in three years, repeated three five 
or seven times. Then the mother takes her seat on a cot facing east, 
and the ahejbhami or grain-sticking ceremony begins. While the 
guests are singing® an elderly woman brings a winnowing fan 
containing rice, a cocoanut, a betelnnt, and two betel-leaves, and a 
copper. She takes some grains of rice from the fan, throws some at 
the mother’s feet knees and shoulders, and the rest behind the 
mother’s back. This is repeated either five times by one woman or 
in turns by five women chosen from the guests. The woman on 
whom the turn last falls has, in addition, to touch both the mother's 
and child’s brows with grains of rice. Next follows the lap-filling 
or atihliami. A married woman takes about a pound and a half 
of rice and fills the mother’s lap with it repeating the Hebrew 
words Bashim adonya that is In God’s Name. After the filling 
comes the waving or ovdlni when each of the women present waves 
a copper coin round the mother and child and puts^ the coin 
the brass hanging lamp.® Then follows the vow-talang and after 
that the guests are served with boiled gram or parched rice, sugar, 
liquor, and hetelnut and leaves. 

Next morning, the sixth day, hoys go round and iiavite men to 
come in the evening. About nine o’clock guests begin to wop lu 
and as they come are seated on mats spread in the veranda. 1 on o 
a tambourine or daph accompaniment they begin to sing m e rew 
and Mardthi, while the rest sit quiet. Parched nee or 


- > Kdrav is a long and slender tree used in paling and fence work. ^ 

s The words are : Five wioks in a lamp, each with a separate , 

ttclamp which was waved before the prophet 

grain-st&ing ceremony to this woman Sebeeca now jn ^ -bodo of the 

about the same timoruns : 0 sun Omoon ye goby tho way that ho 

S’s grandfatber. Give this our message to him, if tiicra Ly 

should wash his hands and feet and pray to Gcd fve mst^d of tree bmw ^d^. 
so that God may confer blessings upon the child. The wotas m n 

Tb^'whole amount from 3ef. to 2s, (Re. i -1) is distributed among tho girls of tho 
mother’s family. 
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house. Baisin wine and milk are thrice given to the child to quiet 
him. The "wound is dressed "with brandy and oil and the child is 
blessed by the minister and called by a new name chosen from the 
Old Testament.* Then, except on the Sabbath or on a fast day 
when nothing but the raisin wine is used, ■ the guests are treated 
to cocoa-kernel and sugar cakes. The child is presented "with 
silver coins and silver and gold ornaments and the minister is 
given a fee of 3d. to la. (2-S as.). No record of the circumcision is 
kept, but it is considered meritorious to be present at the ceremony. 
The party go back to the mother and sing a hymn, and eat sugar, 
parched gram, and liquor. The cock is presented to the minister 
and the guests retire. If a child dies before it is circumcised, the 
operation is peiFformed after death, but no prayers are offered. 
Boys, as noticed above, are named on the circumcision day. Glirls 
are named at any time from the fffth day to one month after birth.^ 
On the night ffxed for the naming the minister and relations are 
called, and. a lighted lamp is set on a stool covered with white cloth 
near the mother’s cot; close to the cot are arranged plates of fruit and 
cups of milk and honey. The minister, placinghis right hand on 
the child’s head, repeats Hebrew verses, in which the name to be 
.g^ven to the chUd occurs. He retires, and the night is spent in 
singing and drinking. 

On the morning of the twelfth day the mother and child are bathed 
and a cocoanub is broken and its water is sprinkled on all sides. 
The mother or some other woman lays the child in the cradle 
repeating the Hebrew words Bashim adonya, that is In the Name 
of God, and pulling the cradle by the string sings songs. Cocoa- 
kernels and sugar are handed round. 

On the thirteenth day a few Bene-Tsraels perform the rite of 
redeeming their first-born sons. The father, taking his son and 
asking his friends and relations to come "with him, goes to the 
synagogue, and coming before the sacrificial priest says, I present 
you this my first-bom son, and gives him in his hands. The colisv? 
looks at the child, and, asking 4s. to £1 Ids. (Ks. 2 -15), hands him 
back to his father and blesses him. 

On the morning of the fortieth day after a boy’s birth or the 
eightieth day after a girl’s birth, the minister is sent for. When he 
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•Bene-Israelaare called either by Hebtw or ffindu namea The Hmdu 
names are Biblji, Dhondo, Dhanndji, Yesba, Bto. and Sabola. The fei^e 
names areYesu, Lidi. Soni, Dhoudi, and Baya. 

If a cliild is dangerously ill his parents vow that if the sickness alwtes they -mU 
chance its name, and when a girl is married her husband s people give hw a new 
nam& Surnames are derived from names of villages such m A^kw, , 

IMcdvkar, Korgdvkar, Ndgdvkar, Penkai, Panekar, NagarkM, and TaleffWkar. 
The! call their father dba and papa ; mother dya or <f« ; brother dada ; sister » 
Sters^ri; child 6a7a; hrither's wife i/idfti; father-in-law and maternal uncle 

are im Irager offered, the cohen’i only duty is to bless the congregation in the 
synagogue, 
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Any time after tbree montlia a child's ears are hored.^ A girl's 
cars are bored in three places in the lobe, and In two places in 
the upper cartilage, ^hen the ears are healed a girl’s nose is 
bored, generally through the right nostril, by a Hindu goldsmith, 
who, besides a present of luce 'receives for each hole bored Jd. to 
IJd. (i-1 a.). The holes are kept open by fine gold rings not by 
thread as among Hindus.- 

The ceremonies connected with vaccination and small-pox are 
generally performed with much secrecy, except in places without 
a synagogue where till lately they were done openly in the 
same manner as among cultivating Mardthas and other lower class 
Hindus. The small-pox goddess Shitaludevi, seven married women 
or savdsins, and a boy or govla are worshipped. When the lymph 
has taken, songs are sung in praise of the sores and of the goddess ; 
the child is considered sacred and bowed down to, and neither fish 
nor flesh is eaten. Of late years special vaccination services are 
said to have ceased. 

When, between a year and a half and two years old, a child begins 
to walk, the mother takes a cocoanut, breaks it in front of its feet, 
and divides the kernel among little cMldren. 

The first ceremony after marriage is, when the girl reaches her 
twelfth year, the putting on of woman's dress. This is known as 
the luclsy dress, mursdda or padarsohla that is skirt-wearing.® On 
• the morning of the girl’s twelfth birthday a woman is sent with 
music from the boy’s house to the girl’s house, and asks the girl’s 
mother to return with her and bring her daughter and friends. 
At the boy’s house the boy and girl are bathed, dressed in rich 
clothes, and seated facing each other on wooden stools covered with 
cloth. A married woman fills the girl’s lap with betelnuts, dates,, 
almonds, and rice, and her hair is combed and decked with flowers., 
Five married women, lifting from her shoulder the end of the girl’s 
robe, spread it on her head, and put a little sugar into the boy’s and 
girl’.s mouths. The boy retires, and for about an hour the women 
sing Hindustani or Mardthi songs accompanied by a dram, and are 
then dismissed with betelnut and leaves. The guests are feasted. 
After spending a day or two with the boy's family the girl gets a 
present and goes back to her father’s house. 

When a girl comes of ago her mother sends word to the boy’s 
mother and asks her to come to her house on the eighth day, to fis 
whether the age-coming ceremony shall take place at the girl’s, 
or at the boy’s. Unless the girl's parents are rich or are willing 
to undergo the expense the ceremony generally takes place at the 
boy’s. When the ceremony is to take place at her house the boy’s 
mother, on the morning of the eighth day, accompanied by music. 
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> In some families wlien the child is to bo sent to the father’s house the lobes of 
its ears aro bored before leaving. 

^ In former times the Indian Bone-Israels bored the cartilage of a boy’s ears. But 
when they came to pride themselves on Hebrew customs they gave up the practice, 
as among the old Falestino Jews a bored upper car was the sign of a slave. 

^ No ceremony of this kind is performed when the girl is twelve years old at the 
time of marriage. 
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tho gi'avo clotlicSj a pillow, a cap, and a pair of trousers. Tho cot 
oil wbicli tlio body is laid is tbou rouiovod, tbo ground underneath 
is dug, and tbo cot replaced.^ The body is then rubbed with 
cocoanut milk, uud soap, aud twice washed in warm water. 
Tbeu, while tbo minister .stands by, seven jars of water are poured 
over it from the bead to tbo feet and dashed on tho gi'ouud. Thou 
tbo body is carried to another room, tbo wet clothes are taken 
off, tbo body is wiped dry, laid on a mat covered with a wbito 
sheet, and dressed in the newly made grave clothes, in which 
spices are laid. Thou tho surplice or aiaid is drawn, or a 
handkerchief and a aabja twig aro placed in tho right hand, tho 
body is rolled in a broad sheet aud tho faco left partly open 
that the mourners may tako a last look.* Tho minister asks tho 
mourners to forgivo tbo deceased any faults ho may have com- 
mitted. They answer. They aro forgiven. Plakcs of cotton 
wool aro laid on tho eyelids, and n handkerchief is placed 
over them, and tho face is covered with tho sheeL To keep tho 
sheet in its place, cloths aro tied round tbo legs, tho waist, and 
tbo head. Alcanwhilo ouo of tho mourners has gone to tho syna- 
gogue and brought tho cofliu or Joldro. IIo sets it in front of 
tbo door, washes it with cold water, aud spreads a whito sheet 
inside of it. After tho minister has repeated Hebrew verses for 
about dfteou minutes tho body is carried, head first, out of tho 
house by four or fivo men, and laid in tho coifin. A wooden framo 
is dropped over tho coffin, aud on tho framo a chinte cloth and 
flower garlands and aabja leaves are spread. Headed by tho priest 
tho deceased’s four ucarest relations lift the coffin ou their shoulders 
and, repeating Hebrew verses, walk to tho burial ground, helped 
at intervals by tho other mourners. Within a fow paces of 
tho graveyard tho mourners bait, tho minister repeats sacred 
texts aud tho bearers, enteriug tho graveyard, placo tho coffin 
near tho grave. Two men go into the grave, and threo others, 
one holding tbo head, another tho feet, and tho third tying a 
a cloth round tho waist lower tho body with tho head to tbo 
cast.® Each of tbo mourners takes a handful of earth and stuffs 
it into tho pillow case. Tho two men in tbo grave fill any hollows 
thoro aro below tho body, lay tho pillow under its bead, and 
como out of tho grave.* A fow mourners standing near repeat 


shirt, a shiiwl oroJiii to put round tlio neck, a shcot or mol, a handkerchief for tho 
baud, a handkerchief for tho eyes, a pillow, a towel for wiping tho body, and a tarimh 
or uvcr.robe. Altogether US yards worth ISn. (Rs. U), a kltol of bovcii yarila 
worth Ss, (ltd. 2i) ; inccuso, oils, needles, and tluwcrs, as for a mail Ss. (Ks. I J), cotton 
wortli \d. (J a.), seven earthen jars worth Is. IW. (W os.), Iloweta and tabja worth 
IJif. (1 a.), grave-diggers "Is. (Rs. 2), aud Ihiuor and tobacco Us. (Ks. 2J) ; total 
about £1 17 (Us. 18^). Fora child tho dotails aro tho samo os fur a man or woman, 
oxcopt that only about ten yards of cloth aro used. 

‘ If tho deceased Ims no relations it Is now that ho is shaved. Tho funeral cere* 
monies should bo perforincd by a son. All Bene-Israols greatly desire male issue, 
h'iuling either a sou or an adopted sea a relation is asked to perform tho corcmouica 
and for a yc.ir to pray for tho dead in the synagogue. 

A woman is dressed in tho samo way os a man with a robo or nidi in addition. 

’ Kormerly tho gravo was axirinltlcd with milk, water mixed with rice flour, cocoa- 
kernel, and rice grains. 

* If any ono bos dust froni,Joriis.'ilcin, a littio of it is put into tho pillow ease. 
Tills dust is sold by mcrck'auts coming from Jerusalem at is, to 10s. (its. 2 > 6) on 
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■well beaton.^ Then tbo obiof mournor, taking tbe waterpot in his 
hand, pours water on tho right side, then on tho loft side, and 
then down tho middle, always beginning from the head. When ho 
reaches tho foot stone ho dashes the pot to pieces on tho ground. 
Ho then takes a twig of sabja and plants it near tho head stono 
and sometimes lays pieces of cocoa>kemol all over the grave. 
Tho mourners turn their backs on tho grave, repeat prayers, eat somo 
cocoakcmcl, smell tho aahjit, smoke a pipe, and return to their homes. 
At the mourner’s house tho jurat is rend and in tbe evening a 
feast of meat and sweetmeats is given. To this feast guests are not 
specially called, but as a rule all who hear that a jurat is being held, 
como unasked, prayers or jilchir are said, the food is blessed by tho 
minister, and is shared among men and women. In the evening, 
either of this or of tho next day, his relations and friends take tho 
chief mournor to the synagogue. Tho minister repeats texts, and in 
tho name of tho deceased tho synagogue is presented with two to 
five pounds of oil. On leaving the synagogue all sit on the veranda, 
and except tho chief mourner subscribe for u drink.’* When the 
liquor is finished tho mourner is taken to his house and there 
entertains the rest with drink and tobacco. After tho men 
have done, the women mourners are taken to a neighbour’s house 
and entertained with a draught of liquor. About a month after 
the death tho chief mourner feasts his nearest relations and three 
months later another small feast is given. At tho sixth and 
twelfth month a feast is given to a largo number of castofellows, 
when both the jurat and the jikhir are read. Tho chief dish is 
mutton. Where there is no synagogue liquor is sci’vcd, but if 
there is a synagogue tho liquor money is made over to tho syna* 
goguo fund. 

In each village caste questions aro settled by tho headman at a 
meeting of the adult members of tho community. Ho is helped 
by the hereditary minister or judge and tho foim elders called cliau- 
ghiilds. All persons present at such mootings aro allowed to take 
part in tho discussion, and, if necessary, to record thoir dissent or 
petition for a now trial. In taking evidonco they caution 
witnesses to speak tho truth, bat do not exact a formal oath. 
The marriago covenant is in gcnoml strictly rcspcctod and 
adultery punished by a fine varying from 2s. to is. (Bs. 1 -2). - In 
aggravated cases the innocent party is allowed a divorce and tho 
liberty of remarriage. In somo places, in consequonco of difference 
of opinion, somo members have loft tho old community or phad and 
set up a now one, building a synagogue of their own if they can 
afford it. To draw more persons towards it tho rules of tho now 
synagogue aro generally simple and less costly than those of tho old 
one. 

Among tho Beno-Iscacls each synagogno has six ofiico bearers 
or mdnlcaria } the mu/:utZam or headman, tho eftauy/iu/a or assistant, 
tho gahdi or treasurer, tho hdjdn or minister, the ktiji or judge, and 
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' I£ a slab is to bo put on tbo tomb it should bo done within a year. Aftor that any 
ono putting up a slab must first give a feast to his costcfcllows. 

^ Where thoro is no synagoguo tho liquor is drunk at a tavern, 
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/ Poona. They aro chiefly military olBcera and soldiers, with a few 
' civil officers and some Government pensioners. Of the Europeans 
' 987 and of the Eurasians 332 belong to the Roman Catholic church 
' and the rest to the different Protestant churches. Of 4354! Native 
‘ Christians 2446, or more than fifty-six per cent, are found in the 
; cantonment of Poona. They belong to the Roman Catholic and 
’ Protestant churches. Of 3720. Poona Native Roman Catholics, 

' nearly two-thirds are Goanese. They ore mostly house servants 
' as butlers and cooks to European and Eurasian residents, a few 
clerks, wine shopkeepers, petty traders, coach-builders, carpenters, 
and painters, lu food, drink, dross, and customs they do not difier 
from their brethren of Goa. The remaining one-third, mostly 
Mhdrs and things, ai'o converts made by Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. In food, drink, dress, and customs they differ little from 
Hindu Mhdrs and Mdngs. The Poona Protestant Native Christiana 
are mostly Mhitrs and Manga with a few Brdhmans, Maruthds, and 
other high and middle-class Hindus. Brahmans, Mardthds, and 
, other high and middlo-chass converts who can read and write are 
teachers and catechists, and a few pastors and missionaries. Except 
' a few who can read and write, Mhdrs and Mdngs- follow their heredi- 
tary calling of i-omoving dead cattlo and rope-making. They 
belong to several Protestant missions the chief of which are the 
Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 

- Baptist Mission, the Church Mission of England, and the American 
Mardthi Mission. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Ports was organised in 1701 under a charter from 

- William III. In 1817 the Society began its labours in India. 
In 1827 Bishop Hcbcr, while in Bombay, formed a committee in 
connection with tho Society, but it was not until 1859 that a mis- 
sion was established. At Poona tho Mission has a resident mis- 
sionary. Tho Baptist Mission, which began work in India in 
1793 has, at Poona, a church aud two resident missionaries. 
Tho Church Missionary Society was organised in 1799. In 1807 
tho Society made a grant of £150 for missionary work in India. In 
1818 the Society began its work in the city of Bombay and a corre- 
sponding committee was formed. The first missionary, the Reverend 
R. Eennoy, was sent out in 1820. He preached in the city of 
Bombay and opened schools among which was tho Robert Money 
Institution at Bombay. In 18 10 Junnar in Poona was taken up as 
a field of labour where the Society has a permanent resident mission- 
ary and a bungalow. Tho American Mardthi Mission Society was 
formed in America in 1810, and in 1812 the Society sent mission- 
aries to Calcutta. Tho missionaries were ordered to leave tho coun- 
try, and two of them escaped to Bombay where they were forbidden 
to preach. In 1813 the missionaries earnestly appealed to Sir Evan 
Nepean, then Governor of Bombay, and obtained permission to 
preach. They preached and opened schools for boys and girls. _ In 
1842 the Reverend 0. French of this mission occupied Sirur 
in Poona, where they have a church under a native pastor. In food, 
drink, dress, and customs tho Poona Protestant Native Christians 
do not differ from Ahmadnogar Protestant Native Christians. 
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Pa'rsis aro retumod ns nnmboring 1674 and aro found mostly in 
tlio town and cantonment of Poona. Tlioy are mostly shopkeepers, 
traders and liquor-sollcrs, and a few clerks, contractors and house 
and land owners. Most of thorn aro well-to-do and on tho whole 
they aro a rising class.' 

Cllilioso, who call themselves Tliongians, aro returned us 
nnmhcring twenty-three and aro found in Haveli and Mdral and in 
tho city and cantonment of Poona. They say tho first Chinaman 
who settled in Foonn was Jokwttngtdi-tdi who came into tho district 
about twenty-five years ago from Ronibay where ho and some others 
came as sailors in Chinese ships. They say that they have a 
hundred surnames. People bearing tlio same snmamo do not inter- 
marry. Tho names in common use among men are Afuk, Ahi, Asao, 
Athann, and Aim. They have no subdivisions’, and the children of a 
kept woman aro admitted into caste if the father gives a caste 
feast. Tho men aro strong built and fair with flat hairless faces, 
broad brows, long narrow eyes, and snub noses. Among themselves 
they speak the Thangnnva and Fnkinvn dialects of Chinese and 
out-of-doors cornipt Uindnstdni mi.vcd with Chinese. They own 
no houses and pay 4s, to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) a month as rent. They cook 
in metal vessels, and their furniture includes tables, chairs, china 
plates, cups and saucers, forks and spoons. They do not eat with 
their fingers but with two bits of sticks. They keep no •domestic 
fowls. Their staple food is rice, wheat, mntton, and fish. They 
have no scruples nbont eating deer, hare, cattle, hogs, and rats. Escept 
crows and kites they oat tho flesh of almost all birds. They drink 
both coOntry and European liquor and freely indulge in opium, both 
smoking and eating it, Tho men wear loobo rather short trousers 
jackets and English caps and have along pig-tailor top-knot which 
falls down tho back, sometimes to the ankle. They brought no Chi- 
nese women with them to India but keep Deccan women, generally 
MusalmllnR, JIhars, or Mdngs. They are carpenters, shoemakers, 
and workers in cane. They cam £2 10s. to £3 {Ifsr25-30) a month. 
They are of the Thongian religion and their chief god is JokwSngtni- 
tili. They have house images and tho names of the hOuse-gods are 
Xdnkong, Taisan, Thinsau, and Pliosfik. When they worship these 
gods they burn frankincense sticks and candles before them, and pray 
to thorn daily. Those who have no house-gods are not required to 
offer daily prayers. They fast every full-moon and new-moon, and 
on these days they live on rico and vegetables and do not touch fish 
flesh or liquor. Their holidays are Coooanut Day Ghanmisahasi in 
August, the full-moon of Bhddrapad (September), and Kaomirchlian- 
gyao in Ashvin (October). They say they believe in evil spirits but 
not in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. They allow child mar- 
riage, widow marriage, and polygamy, but not polyandry. They bury 
tbmr dead except the unwed, who are burnt. They soy they are not 
so prosperous as they were ten years ago owing to the compentipn 
of English shoes and the opening of European shops. Still as a 
class they are well-to-dd. 

* A detailed account ofPtoisiB given in the Tli4aa Statistical Account, Bombay 

Gazetteer, 240-273. 
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SPIBIT BASK OF THE BULB AGAINST WIDOW MAEEIAGE, 

Asiono early men the belief that disease and death are canseii by tie 
spirits of the angiy and unfriendly dead seems to have been univetsal. 
This widespread if not universal belief in the spirit-origin of disease explains 
why the original object of funeral rites was to keep the dead from coming 
back to plague the living. In ordinary cases the Hindu ritual was believed 
to be sufficient to keep &e dead from coming back, or, as it was expressed 
in more kindly and modem phrase, to help &e dead to heaven. Still the 
commonness of disease and of spirit-possession must in practice have 
raised doubts of the power of the funei^ rites. Certain classes of people, 
those who died with unfulfilled wishes, those who died leaving objects, to 
which they were strongly attached, and those who died leaving much 
property were specially likely to comeback. The objects dearest to uman 
are his wife and his fr vourite belongings. If he has these ■rith to 
it is probable he will not feel inclined to come bock among the linna 
This object was believed to be secured by burning or burying with the dad 
his wife and his pet property. When the practice of sending his property 
with the dead ceased, a new system was introduced. The pet 
was made over to a Brdhman and the wife was set apart for the use of o 
dead husband. Of the practice of making over the deadmmsdeaiost 
belongings, his bed, his turban, his stick, and in some cases his booH 
outside Brihman, and of driving the Brdhman to a distance from^e ow 
man’s house, details have been given above under Ghitpdvans. The ns o 
possession by the angry spirit of the dead is whatmakes-the acceptance y 
a Brihman, or by any one else, of a dead man’s property a sm. xw 
same reason, as the Brdhmans were careful to prevent any member rt 
family using the dead man’s property, they were careful that no one ^oma 
piikn use of the dead man’s dearest property his wife; th^ wloss 
her apart for his use. The special treatment cS a widow ”■ “S 
Hindu family which forbids widow marriage ^ds its ^lanati® m tn 
feet that the widow is set apart for the dead husband s use. ^ 
husband dies the Brahman or other high class Hmdu 
shaved, her lucky necklace or wianyolsHfra, her nosering, S . 
and in some cases her bodice stripped off; she is not ffilow^ to wW 
gay or coloured dotlies or flowers; her brow firing 

the spirit-soaring redpowder or spangle, or her eyes y ^ j 
lampLck; she must take no evening meal a^ S 

ceremonies The object of most of these rules, the stnppin_ o , ? 

the black eyesalve, seems to 7 to his wife, 

which might prevent the dead husband sickness 

on the family. is shonm later 

widow marriage no dirret proof can ^® ^ classes tlie mnnying of the 

on to be a common ^®^®^ still the prevalence of sudh 

widow is supposed to f^’^® *’^® ^ ?^xi, -iii-h Brflimans regard the 

a fear seems probable from the ‘J^f.^^.^TcolSmon, her place is 

spirit of the dead 1^®» 7®”' ** Oninrat Brfhmans there is swd to be 
supplied by a second wife. Among Gujarat Branmans 
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liU'di.'knd]. Among Iho Pooniv Rdmosliis if n vfomnn wlio has had tlirw 
luisiiiimlt nil of \(^hani have died wiMii-s to matty a fomih husband, during 
the tiinrrLage serrict* she keeps a cock in her min'* that the cock may lov* 
Jiis life and the lifo of the fourth latsliand iV fiwrcd. [Appamnlly the 
object i« tliftt the spirit of nuiiiber ono svho destroyed numWrs two and 
thrts' for nie<hiiing w-ith Iiis property may jws Into the cock and let 
iiuiiiIht four escape]. Some examples ofthe'*li*'^hitheuulnclcintssot 
widow tnnrri.ages in oUrer nations beside*s Ilindtif >nny Ijc given, TTie Oliincse 
hold wido«'-inarrin«en disgrace ((icmelli Cnrt’ri pC£>.')] Chnrchiirs Voyages, 
1 V. :132 : Jour. Ktlu Soa JI, 1 C). In Tern when a chief diet! iris srir cs did 
not marry, but his hon«ewivea and children rwomned ns in his lifetime ^ 
n stnlue of gold was made in his lifetirno wul sen'erl ns it it had been alive 
(KjieneerB I’rinciplee of Koeiology, 1. 3S0). OUrcr nations seem also to 
f.hai\'the Hindu dread of the dead liusbaud and set apart his widow that 
the dead may go to her. In the AndAn)nn.s the 'vidowsvears her husbands 
i.fcull round her neck (Spacer's Prin. of Soc. !• *120). The ^fotu woraca 
of Ifesv Guinea when a huslmnd or a child die* shave the head, lengthen 
the girdle, and wear the de.ad husliand's hair awd a piece of the dead 
husband’s or chitd'a lione round their ntHsk. (Journal Anlhropologicd 
S!wwt5,VU.Aii&V 'TbfcWrre*. ““ 

dead husKands into water that they may nO^ eomo kack nird trouble 
them (SpMieers Prin. of Soc. I. IT.*)).* Araonf! fhp .lyuaiuln Aincnan 
Indians if the widow marries and leaves the husbatids children nia 
ghost cornea and avfc* her with whom have you oei\ 

are you doing here t Go Iraek to the children or J "‘•H y®“ -et/- 


• Tliis is imtwrt.inl as slionlng the orifriunl object 
tlie onlicK of the dead into water. Compato Note on Itimtirth Bcigaum m Sta t 
Account |)p. C!)3'C90. 
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tte^iisssss: 

jn rt r .S!° younger brother, and tlusmlet Mowed 

^tleRombay Presidency by thoMirs and Kdthis if KdS^^ 

Dhdnvdr. Li Dhdnvdr also among the Hokyil 

pareffnl^ortv sometimes remains unmnnied, inherits kr 

parent a property , and has her children received into caste. Polvandrv is 
found in many parts of the world besides in India. ^ n-idSlS 
of tl‘o leading authorities on the subject ofPriinitiTe 

n polyandioussfaga 

apread of the practiw, prefers to hold polyandiy a peculiar phase otthe 
inamagc-rclation rattier than a stage tlirongh whicli all tlio higher races 
nave passed. In cither case several facts in Indian •history and custom 
^10 w that many classes whidi are now monogamous or polygamous have like 
the British passed through polyandiy'. Of polyandiy in Tndinn histoiy there 
is bMidcs the well-known case of Dranpadi, tlio wife of the five Pdndav 
brotliere, the case of the Vcdic deities the Ashvins or Ashvini Kuindn 
11 among them, of Mddlian tbo daughter of Yaydti 

"■"o uad four husbands, and of another holyman’s daughter who hod ten. 
(Dnuistan, II. G8), In another passage the autlior of the Pabistan 
(1. 11/) seems to have thought it was tbo rule that in ancient India 
Eorcml men married one woman. 

In a polyondrous pci^lo tlio maternal uncle holds the position which 
in a pcopio among whom succession passes through tlie male and not 
through the female belongs to tho father. Races and people among whom 
tlie maternal undo holds a position of special honour may therefore 
bo judged to have passed through a polyondrous stage. According to 
Ward^ (Vieira of the Hindus, I. 160) no Hindu may offer hismotemal 
unde in sacrifice. Inquiry shows that in many monogamous or polygamous 
c^tes in tho leading family rites, first shaving or Imircutting, thread- 
girding, marriage and death, tho-matcrnal undo holds the position which 
in a community among whom succession bad always been throu^i the male 
would bo hdd by the father of tlie diild. In the Bombay Pcccan and 
Hamdtok among five castes the maternal unde holds a spedol position at 
first hair-cutting or shaving. In thteo of these five castes the Eavig 
Brdhmans of Horth Kdnara, tho Ghisddis or tinkers of Poona, and the 
Poona Veldlis, a Madras caste, when a child Los its head shaved or its 
hair cut for tho first time it is set on its maternal uncle’s knee. The 
Haldlkhors or scavengers of Poona, a Korth Indian trib^ when thqr 
first clip tlio child’s hair also clip tlio maternal unde’s hair and make him a 
present, and tho Kilikdyats, a wandering Tclugu ^be in Bijdpur, have the 
child’s hair cut by its maternal uncle before it is three months old. 
Among three castes the maternal uncle holds a special position at the 
thread-girding. Among tho Hovig Br.ihmans of Horth Eidnara the 
maternal uncle becomes a guide and protector of the boy in bis mock 
journey to Benares ; at bis thread-girding the Ctitpdvan boy is shaved 
sitting on his uncle’s knee ; and among the Shenvis of Poona the maternal 
unde advises tlio boy to give up a reduse life Among silken Bombay 
castes the maternal unde bolds a special position at marriages. Of the 
sixteen costes three ore high, seven middle, and six low or early. 
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tlint is those women who keep to the old forc-mairiagc customs, art 
worthy of special respect. At one time, says tlie author of the Dahiston 
(II. 154), dancing girls were so highly respected in India that they ■vrere 
called devhanyui or daughters of the gods. The Bombay Presidency 
furnishes scrcml examples of respect shown to dancing girls and temple 
women. Dancing girls hold a position of special honour in E&nara 
Dhiinvilr and other southern districts of Bombay. Tlioy take a leading part 
not only in tho temple service and in temple festivals but in marriage and 
other family ceremonies. In Kdnara almost every wedding procession of 
any importance is headed by n group of dancing girls. The Knlfivants or 
Ndikins of Ednam nro much honoured. Tlrey trace their origin to the 
heavenly nymphs whoso ofllco was to entertain the gods and to lend astray 
tho seers or rithis, when their penance had amassed n store of merit 
dangerous to the gods. Tliesc Knldvnnts or dancing girls have certain 
hereditary rights in Ednara ns beginning donees in certain temples and 
receiving betel leaf cigars from their own people in marriage and puberty 
eercmonics. Tlio Devlis or temple attendants of Kdnnra sweep and cow- 
dung the Boor of tho temples and ivavc a flj'-wlusk before the idola The 
Pdtradavnrus or high costo courtezans of Dhdrwdr ore treated with honoun 
They are allowed into all temples and into oil houses and are Mnsidcred 
wedded women who can never become widows. The Dhdrwdr Lingsyats 
have n female attendant or Bnsavi, the wife of tlie god Basav or bull, 
•who attends religious meetings holding n brass cup and helps m cailmg 
guests. Furdior north Khandoba, the guardian of the ^ 

murits but they are not hold in any special respect, Bomtay 

limits in Tulawi or Soutli Kdnara (Buclinnan’s Mysore, HI. 66, J6) tne 
Moylars or temple women are hold in great honour. Any . . 

four castes, Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, VnishyM,ond 
of her husband, or any widow in n caste avJudi forbids w^ow 
may go to a temple aid eat some of the rice that is offer^ 

JShe^is then taken before tho officers of government who ^ 
of her costo to enquire into her case. If she is a Brahman, she is 
offered tho choice- of Uving either in the temple or beyond pmmete. 

If she choose to Kvo in the temple sho is given a th”* 

rice and a yearly suit of clotlies. She is to s^^^ep ^e^pMan 
idol with the Tilit cow’s toU. and con^o her ® ^ ® 

Bhogoms -orDevaddsis of Nortli Arkot are said (Coxs Ko^ W 
J96) to have once been o body of vestal vugins wlios ^ ^ 

lUie temple and ornament its floor, .nth fences in nce-flo^. 
time, according to tlie local stoiy, tliey bccnnie immoia ■ They 
sing before the^dol and hold before him the 

So much respect is paid to tlicse Bhogams m bride’s tali or lucky 

would be considered likely to P™T®JXo^ 

ijhread and clothes were not touched by a Bho^- ^ the bride ’ 
tion of this custom is that as Bhogi^s n^ ^ isalimys 

whose tdli they tou^ mA SvesLr hints how to secuie 

the bride’s wmpanion or bead bnde^«^M^pvw 

her husbond s gir John Lubbock’s suggestion, 

North A«o> 296)., Though in de^e^« to ^ 



reeung, wureu the holiness or lucKincss ot tjio' 

seems in oil cases to be due not to the fact that she 

dancing girl or t^ple-woman se before the introduction of tho 

represents the old custems^rii because dancing, especially naked 

riligious or spirifrscaring power.- 
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SSt rift ft'i « ■«. 

iWth ni^°« ”■ hair in a falling plait dwksft 

nth nine golden omamenta which die gets at marriage andwearam 

'sKiff ^T'°uk I “S®- ornaments, which am 

in™wf •“'* inth the back hair into a plait endiM 

trinVof + “ golden holders, are known as nag-gonde or S 

“■ 1. conventional spangles called 

being known as phul-gonde or flower Qa S 

®^®>' ond represent certain 
w ^ nnimnls. ^ic arrangement varies, but the following order is 
<^»®«>ot or beginning of the plait, near fte nape of 
too neck, the first ornament is a mud like the Mob or water-pot tmnle 
spire with a round knob in the mouth of the water-pot. Below the mitd 
Bang nine lucky or spirit-scaring ornaments. The first is a cobra otmSg, 
too second a pciwook or «ior, the third a tortoise or kaehha, tlie fourth a M 
or naiMt, tlie flfth a fish, the sixth a chrysanthemum or shevti, the serenth 
a cowatch pod or huiri used in medicine, the eighth a lotus flower, and 
too nmto too lotus-loring bhunga or black bee. Below the bee the end 
of too hnud is hidden in two red silk tassels with golden holdera Married 
women and girls wear throe ornaments in tlie circular knot of hair ubicli 
from too back of toe head.^ At the root of the plait there is 
toe mud or wator-pot spire ornament^ about the middle of the circle or 
ring are two gold flowers, one on one side about toe size of a rupee and 
one on too other side about the size of a shilling. > Of these the rupee siie 
flower on the_ outer side of toe plaited ring is called phirkiehegihul or the 
serew-flower, because it is scroived into its placa At the end of the braid, 
which is caught back and fastened close to too head, is a conventional 
gold shevti or chrysanthemum called agraphul or end-flower. 

Tho cliaracter of the articles used as hair ornaments suggests tluit hair 
ornaments avcto originally substances which Avere esteemed as spirit-scarers. 
The moon, the sun, the sweet pandanus, the cobra, and toe tortoise are all 
guardians, A comparison of toe shapes and an inquiry into toe names of 
toe motal and gem-studded ornaments worn by high class Hindus suggests 
that toey have toeir origin in tho grass ornaments and in toe holy fruit 
or holy flower ornaments of tlie early Hindu tribes, and, as is shown by tho 
position which tho durva and other grosses hold in the Brdriman -ritual, 
that toe origin of Avearing too holy grasses, fruits, ond leaves, like the origin 
of toe practice of wearing teeth and otoer parts of holy animals, was to 
keep off evil spirits. The places chosen tor protection were at the chief 
openings by which spirits were believed to enter too body, toe suture in 
the skull, too ears nose and mouth, toe threat Avhich the movements of 
toe uvula seem to have suggested as the abode of ono of the body's vital 
Spirits, at too Avrists and ankles Avhere the pulse beats, and at toe Angers 
and toes torough Avhioh toe spirit passed in and out 

y - - 

^ TVomen ond girls whose Iioir is scanfy braid into the bock plait ha^ called ffan* 
gdvan said to come from the tail of a van gdy or wild cow found in Upper India, 

The i)ractico of using false bair bos of lato become common ; thirty yoora ago it was 
rare, if not unknown. 
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dig thorn in round n ling to keep spirits from sporrying the Zthj. On 
Bovcnil ocensions Dindus wenr omnincnts to keep oH evil ratlicr than for 
shov', illustrating the rule that fear is an older passion than s’anity, that 
jiiost things HOW' done for hliow or slioblimitlii have their root in the wish 
to searo oril-spirils or bJtuhUuthi. Among tho Bombay Dhrusa Prahhiis, 
iH'foro ho is girl with the sacred thread, the boy is decked 'with gold oni 
biU'pr omnincnts and his head marked svitli rad lines. In the Chitpam 
Brdhinan thrcnd-ginling when the mother presents alms to her son from 
n Indlc she puts n gold wristlet round tho ladle’s handle. At their wedding 
Chitpiiaans hang mango leaves and neck-ornaments round a pestle. The 
Poona Ivimbis put on tlicir children a wristlet of black beads and a neck 
ince of liear’s hair and tiger's clnws to ward off spirit-attacks. The Powa 
Ktinhis put necklets and nnklots on their cattle to keep off evil spirits 
(Trans. Boinlniy Lit Society, III. 21fl). The Jain JWrw-aris of Ahmadnagar 
fie a piece of lac bangle to the bride's right foot and tho hoy’s hand. Some 
IfAmdcv Shiinpis of Alimadnagar wear n necklet of Utlsi beads and pot on 
the babo’s neck an cmlmsscd figure of Satlivdi. The Bijdpur Baddis d^ 
tho drill plough with liaiiglcs mid women's gold and silver ornaments. The 
inncosor eltobs carried before tho GsVikvrAr of Baroda are at one rad 
onmnicntcd srith n silver bracelet and at tho other end with a hell anklet 
Karniitak Shriraislinavs fasten a sacred thread round the boy s am m 
well os round his neck. In GujnnitjMusnlniiin women tie black uucnils 
round their children’s wrists to keep off' e«l spirits and a red 
round fJir Avristisa common Deccan cura for foA'er. ThcDaudi wnora 
women of Gujarrit put collyrium on the eye, nntimony on tiio 
henna on tho head and feet to keep off CA’il. According to 
(I. 470) in Southern India decency forbade that the ^ 

without ornament. Women srorc necklaces of gold and 
and diamonds which feU to tho breast, a -waistband of gold or 
henAW armlets, jrarried Ai'omen woro bdA-cr toe-nngs and many inswneo 
above tho ankles sih'cr or gold tubes in Avhich magic texte were 
talismans Avliich kept them from cA-il (Dubois, I. 470). 

Avoni to gunnl tho ears against evil spirits is made probaWo by th^ 

that Hindu ascetics avIio give up all ornaments continue 

carrinr(DulK)is. I. 460).*’ The Bene-Israels scare evil 1*7 

Tv cloth-box Arith a piece' of paper AVTitten by a ®«>rcerer rou^ the ch^ 

neck. TJio Jews AToro prayer signs or tcplnlhn on 

Taking AAith thOAvnsliing, filling, and covonng wutb 

and the inconso-burning, it seems probable that the 

tho Hindu god Avith ornaments ^'?®P ^ riven 

him A fcAv examples from otlicr nations than tho Hindus may ^ 

if the usT o^omLents apparently not as decorations and 
probably as ovil-scarara. In Wt tlm holy crocodde ad^^ed 

nn^ of tortoiserfiells an ^ CDitto 478). Necklaces made of small 

she menTnd^om A necklace much worn by 

sliells are Avorn botl y ^ strung together (Ditto, 478). 

young women is “ndo pi£s or ^ 

rhe most common neck ornament ^ 

JZnSASSpiDist. ’^I. 479). ^ThoMotus also Avear ornaments made 
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Appear D. Troy Crowns was an idol of the guardian goddess of 

OttKAsisKTS. rj”*? (Jones’ Grooms, 13). Tho Greeks wro on tlieir fingers the Dactvli 
iciMi wliicli wore stones of sovereign \-nluo (Joum. Ethn. Soc. 1.44). A 
collar studded withjowols is worn by frcomnsonB(Mnckny'sFreeniasoniT, 
CO). In Sweden till 1G93 the early custom of putting tlie king’s crovnin 
Ins coffin was continued (Jones’ Crowns, 23). In Spain they mako an 
Easter king with a tin crown and a spit as a sceptre (Ditto, 17). The 
Celts, Germans, and Slas-s worshipped horses, kept them in temples, and 
adorned them with earrings and anklets (Tide’s Egyptian Bdigion, 101). 
In early Christian Europe it was common to give a votive crown to the 
church which was hung over the altar, and in early Christian times the 
cross was crowned ( J ones’ Crowns, 13) . TIic Anglo-Saxon king is the 
pver of bracelets called garters or girders (Ditto, 7C). In Devonshire in 
1877, a woman collected pennies till she had 4«. 6d. With this she 
bought cairiugs and wore them to euro bad eyes (Dyer’s Folklore, 152). 

Tattooiko. _ Tho original object of marking or tattooing, a practice which in later 
times pas.scd into decoration or ornaments, seems to have been for lack, that 
is to scare spirits. Tlic position of the tattoo marks near the eyes and on 
the Imnds, tho dark colour like the spirit-scaring black, and the shapes 
made, the sun tho tuUi and other guardian leaves and the dog and ether 
guardian animals, all point to the same object. Tlie frightful gashing, tattoo- 
ing, and other tortures through which tho Australian and many other sarage 

J 'ouths passed when they reached manhood seem to have originally hem 
css for looks or for a test of endurance than, like the Brifhman and Persian 
sacred threads, ns a guard against evil. The spirit-scaring power of earth 
and also of black yellow and red scorns to be tlie basis of tho African and 
. other savage practices of rubbing tire body ■with coloured earth. The 
practice remains in India in tho ascetic’s ashes or yellow earth and in the brow 
soct-mnrks of almost oil Hindus. One of the cliicf sect-marks is i:ed. Bed 
seems originally to have been tlio great spirit-scarer blood, the old savage 
drink, tlio driver of tho fiend of fatigue. It was by smearing the doorposts 
with blood that tho Israelites kept the angel of death from entering their 
houses. So tlie Bajpnt cliicf, who like oil chiefs on their crowningday, is 
specially open to spirit attacks, has hisi brow marked with blood. Tliis has 
been supposed to show that tho chief of Bajput race admitted that the 
low casto man whoso blood was put on liis brow had a prior claim than his 
own to bo cliief. The true explanation of this practice seems to he tlrtit a 
man from one of tho low tribes was formerly saorified and the chiefs brow 
smeared with Lis blood to keep off tlie attacks of evil spirits. The proof 
that the red mark in Bio chiefs brow was a relic of human saerifioe comes 
from Bengal. OolonelDalton (Ethnologyof Bengal, 146) records that among 
the Bbinyas of Kronghir in -Bengal, a family holds land on condition of 
furnishing a victim when a new chief succeeds. At tlie installation of a new 
chief a man rushes forward, throws liimself at tho chief’s feet, and has his 
neck touched with a sword. He disappears for three days and comes 
back os if miraculously restored to life. 
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aecompanies them, -wTio takes in a hag udtd or Phascolns ndiatw t!; 
seren earthen lamps, lemons, cocoanuts, and rcdpowder. When the; 
the spot the teacher and the candidate bathe and the teacher goes to 
temple of Msimti and sits prajing to tlie god for the safety of li» 
can^date. The candidate, 'vrho has been told -irhat to do, starts for lh< 
boundaiy of the next village accompanied by the sen-ont On rtarbe: 
the village boundary he picks up seven pebbles, sets them in n line en tl’ 
road, and, after lighting a lamp near them, vrorships them with ilon eis, rtt! 

' powder, and*udid beans. Incense is burnt and a cocoanut is broken r> 2 . 
the pebbles which represent Ycttil and his lieutenants, and a Ew:j 
cocoanut is broken for the village Mdruti. Wlien this is over he gor^toa 
river, weU, or other watering place, bathes, and without wiping his bcJi 
or putting on dry dothes, walks to the boundary or res of thcnctl 
village. There he repeats what he did at tire first village houndaiy. li* 
then goes to the boundary of a third village, and in this way goes to sow 
villages repeating the same ceremony at each. All the while he 
muttering charms. After finishing his worship at the seventh rillaje tw 
candidate returns to his own village, and going to the temple of Miniti, 
visits his teacher and teUs liim what he has dona In this way by v^kp- 
ping and pleasing the Vetdls of seven villages he hecomes a derM ci 
exorcist. After learning to exorcise he hos to keep certain rules, a sjUt 
breach of which destroys his power as an exorcist. On every solar cchw 
, he must go to the sea-shore or to a rivor bank, bathe in cold water, and, w* 

' standirig in the water, repeat incantations a certain number of tirn» iwlj 
after bathing he must neiUrer ^vTing his hair nor dry his body, n hue w ; 
is taking bis meals he should leave off eating, if Im hms <* 

L3y sickness s^ or if a lamp gdes out. Tiro Musalmdn inclhj 1 
of learning exorcism are different from tlie Hindu methods rad arc nn j , 
studied by Hindus. One of them may bo mentioned. The candidilr 
begins his study under the guidance of his teraher or tiMd on the K • 
dav of the lunar month provided it falls on a Tuesday or a Sunday , 
initiation takes place in a room whose walls and lloora have 
with mud and daubed with sandal-paste. On the ^oor a 
spread and the candidate, after washing Ins hands a^ feet and 
r^w waistcloth or turban, sits on the sheet Ho 
incense-sticks and offers a white cloth rad meat to one of the lead n, 
Mnsalmdn saints, as Barliena, Hatila, SIchebat, or Sulanndn. T ® ’•* 

are commonly practmed by . - incense and chnmnd by 

which have been ¥«* 3 pillow of tho persof. 

repeating a pai«r, written with the 

nflected. 2. Onaimw patient and Iiw mother, and some 

names of asmall copper or silver box, tied round tlie 

mysterious woras j ashes nre rubb«l on the potienl's brow, 

patient’s J. .-d Icff) commonly agoatorsbeop is wavrvi round 

d.Arufflo-fcathcn^fowJra^ 7,y the exorn< rad slaugbtewl. 

tlie patient, cameu l -nrds. eggs, cocoanuts, fiowers, and redtiowdcr 
S. Cooked rico round the sufferir and laid at 

nre put in 6, The cxorctet lakes n few grains of iijid 

the crossing «' *?“*■ A.-l,, them, nnd throws them on tlm (iuff<‘rer*s 

m '•f »” “ »«'•« »■ 
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Sdtdra, and time os Iio had failed to got RAdho ag Kfe^ho attSS**! “ 
dunng her last visit to ^vdd, whew she had gone to W 1 V 

inothen In proof that his statement ivas true he was askf^l tn 
giout IiimsolE This he did tliougli Rddha is said not to Whwto^nte 
He was told to go, bat refused. The exorcist began to tlnew "S 
Rddha, and to repeat chama He out several lemons, squeezed them over 
her Inmd, and after a wMe the spirit agreed to leava Tho girl was carded 
to a distance from the ton-n, and tlicre the spirit was nailed into “ 
Befor^ic was nailed he was asked whether any more spirits ncre in ihe 

The girl Avastlien token to Paadhaipar 

along with the exorcist. On holding her head over incense fumes Se 
rxorcist found that iJie five spirits were two MarAtha wotam, one KunU 
man, one Munja or th^d-girt lad, and one drowned BrAIiman. Tho too 
Manttim women said they attacked RAdha because she happened to come 
in their way one day while walking along the road. They were oastly 
removed, and were not nailed into the tree, as Uiey promised not totroeblo 
her. The Kunbi man said tliat EAdlia had crossed his path in Ms field 
and he attacked her. He said that he iiad become a ghost because he 
died from tho effects of snake-bite, and prayed that ho might not he nailed 
into a tree out he allowed to go to Ids native country. The exorcist sas no 
reason to humour the Kunbi, and nailed him into a tree. The Brahman man 
had no reason to give to explain his attack on the girl, hut as he promised 
never to molest Badha again he ivas allowed to go. The next spirit was tlie 
Jfunja or Btilman lad. On being asked to leave be relusfd. The exorcist 
threw soycral handfuls of water over the girl and repeated charms until 
tlio Munja agreed to go, and was nailed into a jiijml tree. The exoioist then 
wrote some mystic spells on a piece of paper, enclosed it in a silver bo'c, 
and after tying tlie box round BAdha’s neck sent her hack to Poona 
(2) KAslii, tlie daughter of NArAyan, an oil-maker of Poona, one day throw 
some bones near a •pvjpal tree in which a Munja lived. One Eupchand 
Baulata told tlie girl’s father, and advised him to prevent his daughter 
polluting the Munja’s abode. Instead of reprimanding his daughter 
HArAyan abused the Munja. One day about nine in tlie morning a shower 
of stones and broken tiles fell on HArayan’s roof. So great was tlic shower 
tliat many people came to see it. One of tho spectators, who was a medium, 
told KArAyan to bring on egg and fira Ho sooner had he said this than 
tliii*ty or forty eggs and some live coals fell from the ceiling. On this 
some one suggested that cow’s urine should be brought and sprinkled oivt 
the house, when suddenly a large quantity of water fell from the ceiling. 
The owner of the house began to despair, when suddenly pieces of silver 
anklets fell from tho ceiling; Those present cheered HiirAyon and said tho 
anklets were lucky. HArAyon thought tho pieces of imkJofs were Iiis own 
and asked his wife to see whether her anklets were safe in the box. She 
opened the box and found the anklets missing. All toe links were gatoored 
and were found to make up toe missing anklets. Tiie same evening too 
oil-maker's daughter became inspired, and on exorcist was called. He threw 
charmed grains of wdid Phoseolus radiatus oyer toe and called on too 
spirit to go. After some hesitation the spirit agreed to go, provided tho 
oil-maker cleansed toe platform of tho pipal tree where lie lived, gave him 
cooked food and flowers, and fed five BrAhm^s in Jus name. AH tins 
was done and too spirit ceased to give trouble.' (J; Jisu, a hfarAtoa 


' This case is said to have happened at Rwna “f"”' w corrobo- 
rated by Boveral persons. Rdv SAhch V. B. Gholloy, .Assistant Surgeon, Poona. 
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Appendix F. Dwder special circumstances one or two peculiar forms of marriacc and 
funeral service are performed : ° 

Srar-M.iB»rAoi:. ' ^ria-Mf(£Sn, literally sun-marriage, is the phrase used for maiiia-fl 
with the net bush Colatropis giganfea in which the sun is MevSl 
to live. When a man has lost two wives it is the general belief that if 
he mamea a third either he or his bride will die soon after the 
wedding. The evil is turned aside by the man marrying the sun's 
daughter toe net hush before he marries his third wife. The rut bush 
mamage is performed either in the house or near a Viif bush on a Saturday 
or Sunday when the constellation Hasta is in toe ascendant^, or a couple 
of days before toe marriage with toe third wile. The bush shouM haw 
fput^ flowers, and leaves, A square is traced in front of the bush uith 
lines of quartz-powder, and the bridegroom sits on a low wooden stool in 
toe square facing too bush. The family priest sits on another low wooden 
stool to toe bridegroom’s right as also does the father of the girl whom 
toe bridegroom is afterwards to many. The brid^pnom pours water on 
the palm of his right hand, and throws it on toe ground saying, • I nato 
a sun-marriage to turn aside toe evil whito might fall on me if I married 
a third time.’ Thmi, as at otoer marriages, come the holyday-blcssing or 
jaunydhav&chan and joyful-event spirit-worship or n&ndUhrdddh. The ^I’s 
father performs the madhuparJe or worships his son-in-law by ofibring him 
dotoes, rubs sandal-paste on his brow, throws flower garlands round his 
neck, and with joined hands, looking towards toe mi bush and calling 
on the bush as toe sun-daughter, her to show favour to his daughter 
and her husband and to overlook bis son-in-law’s sin in marrying a third 
time. The girl’s fotoer pours a little water over the bush, rolls a white 
sheet round it, winds a cotton thread round toe sheet, and lays a betel 
packet and raw sugar before it. The bridegroom, standing with joined 
hands in front of toe hush, prays, saying ‘Thou who art chief among 
trees, in whom Jives the sun-god Suryo-jNiirifyan, wlio art a Bedbman 
loved by toe gods, do thou guard -with care the girl I am about to wed 
and be kind to us both.’ The girl’s lather and the priest hold a cloth _ or 
antarpdt between toe bush and the bridegroom and as £ar as the girl-givinff 
or hanyddan, the service is almost the same as at on ordinary BriOiman 
marriage. The only difference is that instead of the girl s father’s imme 
toe name of Suiya or toe sun is repeated- A thread is passed four times 
round too bridegroom’s waist and the stem of toe bush, and a second 
thread is wound four tones round his neck and the branches of toe bush. 
The thread which was passed round toe bridegroom's neck and the 
branches is tied to toe bush with a piece of turmeric, and the thread that 
was passed round toe bridegroom’s waist and the bush-stem m .tied to too 
bridegroom’s right wrist also with a piece of turmena Four waterpots 
are set round'toe plant and on each pot on image of the god Tishnu is 
placed and worshipped by toe bridegroom. The bridegroom then sits 
on toe left of the plant, kindles a sacrificial fire, and feeds the fire’ ivith 
butter. • The priest repeats the sMnli aukl or peace-bMgmg verses, ’ The 
bridegroom leaves his place and puts on new clotlics which are given him 
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five cow-gifts and water. The body is dressed in anew robe, the old rolw 
is cast away, and the body is burnt witli the usual ceremonies. 

When a woman dies after the sixth month in pregnancy she is bathed 
and decked Avith flowers and ornaments, and then carried to the bumiiig- 
" ground. There her husband or son sprinkles water on her body from 
the points of darhh or sacred grass, and says sacred verses. Then he 
cuts with a sharp weapon, generally a razor, her left side below the navel 
and takes out tlio child. Should the child be olive, it is brought home 
and taken care o^ but should it be found to be dead, it is teere and 
then buried. Then the belly of the dead woman is filled with curds and 
clarified butter, and covered with cotton threads, and is burnt with the 
usual rites. Of late the practice of cutting the stomach and toting out tho 
child whether dead or alive is not much regarded, especially in cases in 
which pit^noncy is not far advanced and tho hope of taking out the chfld 
olive is little. If a pregnant woman is burnt with her child in the womb, 
the chief mourner of the pregnant woman is said to commit murder and to 
avoid the sin of murder the chief mourner must perform cleansing nles. 

When a lying-in woman dies during the first ten days, her hody is 
carried out and burnt without any ceremony or the repeating of my 
verses. If the family objects to dispose of the body in this way, the My 
is covered from head to foot with dough of borley, and, like the dead^My 
of a woman in monthly sickness, is washed with water, asli-wnter, 
water, earth water, darbh grass water, and lastly with water and the w 
cow-gifts. The old robe is thrown away and the dead body is wrappeam 
a now robe, and burnt. 

When n child dies within the first twelve days or before 
ceremony, it is always buried j and if it dies between the twelft y 
and tho third year or between the naming ceremony 
cutting of the child’s head hair it is either buried or burnt -mthout my 
ceremony or the repeating of any verses. If a boy dies after the nam » 
ceremony and before teething and if the body is burnt his parents are i p 
for tliree days and oAer members of the family for one day ; an 
the body is buried tho parents become pure 
membere of the family by bathing. If a girl dies 
ceremony and before teething, her parents are ® ^v iSith- 

and other members of the family become pwe i J 

ing whether the body is burnt or buned. If a boy or girl 
teftliing within the third year or before the cuttmg of 
parents are impure for three days and other members of the famuyio 
one day, whether the body is burnt or buried. 

When a lieirless person dies, «my ©"p^omthe Jeath-rites 

dead body and perform tlie usual Sy meritorious. If 

of a helpless and ortf bum the dead body, 

Su1“re?co^Sf -7 bum the body without 

either by his ^isaple or ^ top-knot and 

or, if tho son IS absents the d^cp sanudsi has no son bis disciple 

bis face except tte mourner pours cold water over 

cannot shave his bead and foe . Rower and tulsi garlands are 

the body and covers it with ® T, tiie iiodyis seated cross-legged in a 
fastened round the neck and ara thrown over tho body, and flowers 

bamboo frame, scented t pj. jo„nd tho frame, end with 

and burning fronkinceuse sticks are siuca ivu 
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ho thmvs some of it tlnrty-two times on the fire. He presents tlis 
Brtlliinans wth -nroollcn . beds or dsam and waistdoths or dchhddm 
Buttered leaf plates are laid before them and dishes cooked in the hoine 
are served on the plates. After tliey have dined the Brdhmans gooit, 
vrasli their hands and montlis, and again take their seats on the lor 
wooden stools. The mourner makes tliirteen balls of the rice tW. 
remains and places them in a row before him and worships them in the 
name of Vishnu and of twelve of the twenty-four names of the goh. 
Packets of betel and money are given to tlie thirteen Brahmans and 
they mtlidraw. The family pridst receives some money, the imaged 
Yislinu, and the plate in which the image was set and goes home, and th* 
ceremony of NdKlyanbali or god-offering is over. On the thirteenth daj 
sixteen Brahmans or sanydsis ore asked to dine. "When they come they 
are seated in a row on low wooden stools. The mourner arashes then 
feet in a plate and gatliers the water in a jar. The sixteen men are 
wordiipped ns house-gods are worshipped, and, after the worship is oiw, 
leaf plates are spread and sweetmeats are served. When the dnmer is 
over they take tlieir former seats and are given water jars, shoes, 
clotlis, money, and betel packets, A high wooden stool is set nrar thm, 
and on the middle of the stool some grains of rice are strewn, nnd on the 
rice n water jar is set. The chief mourner worships the water jar in the 
way ho worships his house-gods. He sets the jar on his hmd, ™ 
followed by bis brothers, sisters, nnd other members of the fnmy, wm 
once round the Brdhmans. The Brdhmans shout verses nnd the ctoei 
mourner dances with the jar on his head, so as to make tee Water frem 
the jar spill over him. A Braman takes the water jnr on bis head, thnre 
pours a ladle of water from the jar on the mourner’s hands who ape tie 
water. The service ends with a blessing. The service is repeated erwy 
year instead of the usual memorial or shrdddha service. 

' Special funeral rites are sometimes performed when there is 
fo be burnt. This may happen either because the deceased 
distant land or was drowned at sen; or the burning may be ^mhoU(% 
done while the person is alive, to show that he is dead to his farnfiy ana 
caste. Sometimes when a wife has gone wrong will not come bacK 
to her husband, ho performs her funeral rites, and from teat s™ i^® 
him as one who is dead. Or if a Brahman gives up ^ 
faith and becomes a Christian or a Mnsalmdn, eiteer at the tun e ot S B 
change or afterwards when his parents of his death, teoy^rf^ 

his frneral rites. In these cases, the chief mourner, with the family 
priest and one or two near relations, go to the Imnnng-gron B an 
corner spread the skin of a black antelope On tee skm tee chief moiff 
SyKee hundred and sixty pales or Bufea fiond^a lea^ f^o 

head, ten for the neck, forfy for te", nnf ten for tee 

for the ^ their stems into separate bunohes with 

ten toes. He ^Ir former plaoos, spreads grass on the 

sacred grass, a bundle. He holds the bundle in front of 

leaves, and rdls t , . irbeat flour, honey, and butter, and rubbing 

him, mixes about ® P ,, fastens a piece of white cloth over it At its 
the ™nn^ for tee brow a plantain leaf, for 

top, for tee head ho p i ddltmh seeds, for the ears two pieces ‘ 

the teeth tei^-Wo Aavd* shells their comers marked with 

of shdl.&h, for eyra ^ fl^wer or seeds, for the navel a lotas 
redlead, for the umo ® . jg and for the thigh bones two brin- 

flower, for tlm arm bone Mack and red gunja berries Abrus pro- 
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Birtii Ceremonies : oi the Chitpdraos, 112>116 : 

Govardhans, 161 -162 ; Gujanlti Brihmaas, 164 ; 
Kanojs, 168; ShonviB, 176:Ttulai^, 181-182; 
Dhrur Prahbus, 186-187;I’4t4neFrabhnB, 220- 
222;BangitTS,264;BraIimaE8liatriB, 267; Kirdds, 
268; Lingiyats, 271 ; Onjar&t V4niB, 275; Bins, 
281; Eonbis, 296 - 298; Pibidis, 310-311; 
Badbiis, 315 ; Belddrs, 317 ; Bbadbbunjis, 320; 
BbdTBits, 323 ; Burnds, 323-326 ; Chimbbirs, 
327, 330; Gaondis, 331; GbiBidis, 334-335; 
, BUlyais, 338; Jingan, 341; Ebatris, 346; 
Eoabtis, 348 ; Enmbhirs, 340; Oiiru, 356; 
B.'tuls, 360; Silis, 362-363; Sbimpis, 368, 371; 
Garays, 379; Mbiyis, 381; Gavli^ 386-387; 
Bhois, 388 ;Eob'a, 392-393; Chbaparbaads, 394- 
395;E&miitbis,3g6; lodbis, 3g9;Bajpnta, 402- 
403; KdmosbiB, 416;Tadara, 427; TenjSris, 

. 429 ; Bbors, 433 ; Balilkhois, 437 ; Mhirs, 442 ; 
Mdogs, 443 • 444 ; Chitrokathis, 449 ; Holats, 
'453 ; Jangams, 454 ; Sarvade Josbis, 460 ; 
nohliiSB, 470-471 ; MusalminB, 488 ;Beiie-Israel8, 

' 625-628. 

lirthday : CbitpAvan ceremonies on, 116-116. 
Jirthplace Bet^ : 94 
Blaclcwood:tree, 62. 

Blind Snairesi 72. 

BobordB : Mns.ilm4ns, 497 • 498. 

' Bonfire : 292-293. 
jBootli Spirit s worship of, 200. 

Bors ZizyphuB jujuba, 44. 

Bonndaries.'l. . ' 

‘Boundary s Chitpivan woiship of, 129-130. 
-‘Bralima-Kshatris : traders, 266-267. 
'Brilimnnjdis : see Vidurs. 

'Brdhmansi Ohitpiyans, Desbasths, Devrokhes, 

' Biayids, GovariiaDS, Gujaritis, Javals, Kanojs, 
Kdsths, Mirvidis, Shenvis, Tailangs, 
Tirgnls, Tidurs, 98 - 186, 

Brahmapnmsh ’• Brahman ghost, 553-654. 
Branding : 300. 

BrioIm:3l. 

Bnfibloes ; 60- 61. 

Building Stone : 29. 

Bumds ; bamboo-workers, 325 • 326. 

0 . 


Camels: 68. , 

Campbell: Mr. John McLeod, 1 note 1, 33 note j. 

Carbonate of Soda : 30. 

Carpet SnaSes : 78. 

3asto Dinners : Sbenvi, 176-170; Bcne-Isra , 
609-610. ' 


latQe: breeding; disenso, 54-69, 
Tensus Details : 94- 96. 
ientral Belt .-aspect of the, 2-3. 
3isin Vipers sashes, 83. 


Chakotar : citron, 44. 

Cbdmbhirs : tanners, 326 -331. 

ChandaU: sandal tree, 44. 

Cbdplia s Michelia cbampaca, 45. 

Cbdr : Bncbanania latifolio, 45. 

Character: of the Chitpiyans, 108 and note 5; 
Ennbis, 288 and note 1, 291 note 1, 296 notel; 
Debliis, 467. 

Cbdvsnd : bill, 4 
Chegnered Water Snake ■■ 76 - 77. 
CbbaparbandS : thatcheis, 394 ■ 393. 

Child hTarriage : origin of the cnatom of, S39. 
Chinch : tamarind tree, 45. 

Chinese: 536. 

ChiplnndS: see Chitpdyans. 

Chitpdvans : BrShmans, origin, selflemenl, ri», 
family stocks, somames, appearance, hi^es;^ 
houses, fnmitnre, food, dress, oiiiamenb,clBiM* 
ter, ocenpatioos, daily life, religion, birft, 
day, Bon-sbowing, birthday, shaving, 
ing, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, andtott 
ceremonies, 99 - 158. 

ChitpolStsee Chitpdvans. 

Chitrakathis : pictnre-sbowmen, 448 - 4o0. 

Ohristaans: 538. 

Circnnioision: ceremony of the MnBslmins, , 

Bene-lsnielSy 528 • 62D. ^ 

Climate: seasons, rmnfoll,Bonrcoofrwn-»e!Tb 
tempemtnre, thermometer readings, . 

pressure, yapour, cloudiness, deWS, fogs, 
air, winds, 13-28. 

Cloudiness: 26. 

Cobra: snake, 81. 

Cobra's Hood : see Ndgpbani. 

Cocoa Palm : 49. 

Columns: basaltic, 10-11. 

[jommou Green Grass Snake : 77. 
p pmmnni ties : 96 - 98. 

-■nnlrn • Dr. T. , 29 note 3. 

foSemaker :Major G., 64 note 2. 68 note 2. 

lonvad: practice of the Ijung-in bushand, 144 

«ts: Benc-Isrecrs marriage. 529 and note 

2 . ^ 

Skcep.food, disease, saeredness, 

Beno-Iaracl ceremony, 529, 

Badhdis, Belddrs, Bbadbbunjds, 
■Sd^ts, Bumds. Chdmblidrs, Ganndis, Glilsd- 
dls Halvdis* Jingnrs, Kdchdris, Kds.drs, Edtdris, 
Khatris, Koshtis, Knmbhftts, LSkberis, Lohdrj, 
Andris, Nirdlis, Otdris.Pdtharvats, Bduls, Sdlia, 
f?nnearft Slumpis, Sondrs, Saltankars, Tdmbats, 
rdis, Zdrekaris, 313 - 377. 
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Food : of the Chitp&vans, I03-I03 ; Rnnbis, 286- 
-237 : BAmosliis, 412 ; Mnsalmilns, 482-483 ; Bcnc- 
Isracls, 508 - 610. 

Forests • are-a ; history ; (l«iiinrcation ; calahlish- 
mont ; hill, river-bank andnpland rc3er\'cs; mir- 
ed evergreen woods and tciik coppice ; Jimnar, 
. Khed, hliirnl, Haroli, Slrnr, Pannidhar, Bhim- 
thadi, and Iiiddptir reserves ; forest tribes ; 
oflcnces ; revenue j timber trade ; minor produce, 
31-39. 

Fowls ! 68-69. 

Friday : saeredness of, 240 - 241. 

Funeral • corpselcss, 234-23.5. 

Funeral Service : special, 561 - 604. 

Furniture* of the Gbitpivana, 102; Kunbfs, 
" 286andnotc2. 

G- 

Game Birds 70-71. 

Ganesll ChaturtM : Hindu holiday, 246- 248. 
t Gaatbdebors * see Uchlids. 

Gdokasdbs : beef-bntchers, 500. 

Ganndis * masons, 331 • 333 ; Mnsalmiln bricklayers, 

■ ■ 601. 

&aari : Hindu holiday, 248. 

Gavlis : cow-keepera, 385 • 387. 

Gehela : liondia duinetorum, 45, 

Geology * terraces ; eacaipments ; columnar basalts, 
basalt balls, basalt dikes, iron clay, 9 • 13. 
'Ghadsllis •' musicians, 378. 
j Ohir : breed of cattle, 66. 

. Gliisddis * tinkers, 333 - 338. 

‘'Ghod i river, 7. 

Ghole ! Edv SAheb V; B,., 553 note 1, 658 note 1. 

’ Gift-maJdngiBene-Israol marriage ceremony, 622. 

Gifts : marriage, among Pdtilne Prabhus, 197-198, 

■’ 203-206. 

Glass Bangles * varieties of, 344. 

Goats : 07 - 68 ; oSeting, 195 and note 1. 
God-installing -• Pdtdna Pmbhn ceremony, 202, 
Goknl Ashtami •• Hindu holiday, 246. 

Golaks :see Govordbans, 160-163. 

Gondhlis : beggars, 450- 452. 

Gooseberry tree, 47. 

Gopdlrdo Hari: IMo Bahsdnr, 
note 3. 

Gopraddns : cow-gifts, 69 and note 2. 
Gorakb-chinch « baobab tree, 46. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 452. 

Gourd- offerings, 201 - 202. 

Govardhans : Brdhmans, 160- 163. 

Bracing : reserves, 39. 

Bnava * 'tm*?' 6®- 
Sndipddva : Hindu holiday, 242. 

Bnjardtis : Brahmans, 163 - 166. 


99 note I, 166 


Gujardt Vdnis : traders, 273 - 277. 

GnraVS i musicians, 373 - 379, 

H. 

Hadal: female spirit, 533, 534. 

Hadsar S fortiOed hill, 4. 

Hair : ornaments for the, 547 - 648. 
Hair-parting: ceremony, 146. 

HalilkborS: scavengers, 433-439; Ma<ihib 
sweepers, 505. 

Hallian: Briedendmm anfractnosdm, 46, 
Halvdis 1 sweetmeat sellers, 33S-339. 

Hanam : breed of cattle, 67. 

Harda • rnymbalitn tree, 46. 
Harishchandrag^ad : fortified hill, 3, 
Hdtkeshvar : peak, 4. 

Haveli * forest reserves, 36. 

Hedn : Hanclea cordifolfa, 46. 

Heliotrope ; mineral, 13; stone, 30. 

Hills: 3-6. 

Hinganbet : Balanites tegyptiaca, 46. 

HiVar : Acacia leucopblcea, 46. 

HolarS: beggars, 452-453. 

Holidays : 168, 241 -255, 292-295, 414, 513-515 
Honeysipping : Psttae Prabhu ceremony, Slfi 
SotOSCopBa : nee of, 195. ^ 

Horses * use, biceds, trade, ponies, homc-nrec^ 
department, shows, food, diseases, ur'-l- 
nnlucky pecnliarities, 61 ■ 63. 

Houses : 96. 

Hnra : Symplocos racomesn, 46. 
Husbandmen: Bins, Ktfclus, Kunbis, Wfi* 
Pdhfidis, 279-313. 

HuBsaini Brdhmans : see Sahadov JosMs. 

r. 

Ichthyophthalmite : minoral, 13. 

Idols : stones for, 29. 

Impotency = supposed cure of, 93. 
luddpnr * forest reserves, 37. 

Indian : lilac, 60;iatsnake, 76;rock snake, 70 -Si 
Indrdyani ! river, 7. , 

Initiation ceremony * of the Arddbis, 444 -44o 
Jangnms, 454 ; Uehlids, 465 - 466. 

Inscription slobs .• so. 

Intercalary month : 241 and note l. 

Iron •- 29. 

Iron-clay.- rock, 12 . 


J. 


Jack : tree, 61, 

Jdmbi ioseapple,'40. 
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I Hav&thfis : SCO Knnbis. 

I Marriage Ceremonies: of the GhitpdTans, 121 * 

139 ; Gov.irdlisns, 102; GnjarAti Brihinans,>164 • 
' 163; Knnojs, 109-170; Shenvis, 177-179. 
TniLings, 182 ; Dhrnv Parhiins, 189 - 190 ; PAtAae 
Pt.ihlias, 194 -218 ; VcUlis, 258-239; Bangars, 
204 . 265 : Kii.4d8, 208 - 209 ; Liogdyats, 271 - 272 ; 
GujarAt V.inia, 270 j iLirwAr Vdnts, 278-270; 
aius, 281 - 282 ; KunWa, 300 - 307 ; Pith4ai8,.111 - 
312; BidlhUs, 315-316; BcldAn, 317-318; 
Bhadbliuiij.-ts, 320 - 321; Bhd^s.'trs, 323-324; 
Barudc, 326 ; ChAmbliAn, 328, 330 ; Gaundis, 
3.32; Ghisddis, 3.33-336; Hal vAis, 339; Jiagars, 
34 1 - 342 ; Koslitis, 348 ; ICnnibli.-trs, 330 ; Ldhhe- 
lii, 351 ; OMris, 336-337; P.tthnrrats, 338; 
''R.tals, 300 - 361 ; 8.4118, 363 - .364 ; Sbimpls, 369 ; 
Son.ln, 374 ; NbAvla, 381 - 382 ; Dhangon, 385 ; 
Garlla, .387; Kolia, 389 - 392; KAtnithls, 396* 
397; Lodliis, 399-400; Bajpnta, 403; Baddls, 
405; Kalk.ldis, 407-403 ; R.imoahla, 415-423; 
riiitkure. 426 ; Vad-ara, 427 - 428 ; Vanjdris, 430 ; 
Dbon, 434 - 433 ; HnMIkhors, 438 ; MJidrs, 442 ; 

, .Afdnga, 444 ; Cbltrakathls, 450 ; Kilnphdtes, 450- 
457 ; Kolliltia, 458 ; Saliadev Joahla, 462 ; 
lToliliiia,472 - 473 ; Valdns.478;Mnsalmdns, 486 - 
487 ; Bono-Iaraola, 613 - S25. 

I , Marriage Detaila : 05- 96. 

; '''Maruk : Ailanthus excc]a.i, 49. 

{ J Maruti .• monkey god, 290. 

V ’ MArwiIrie : Brdhmana, 174. 

%Mdrwdr Vdnis : tr.'idere, 278 -279. 

1- Maskoha : see lllbaaoba 
‘ Mdval ! Western Poona, 2 and note 1 ; forest 
reserves, 35. 

MefamanS : MusalmAns, 498. 

Metals ; spirit-scaring, 549. 

Wli dra : depressed classes, 439-443. 

Mbasobs : evil spint, 290, 653, 554, 

Mina: river, 8. 

'.Minerals : iron, trap, basalt, quartz, stllbito, 

^ apophylite, road metal, natural salts, carbonate 
^ of soda, sand, lime, stone, brick and tiles, 20-31. 
^TVfin or Products : forest, 39. 

^ TWinn r Eanges ; of hills, 4-5. 
f Mists ! 26, 

An/rndlin ! Gnjardt Br.'ihmans, 163. 

^^Ogkals s MusalmSns, 491-492. 

' Moha : Bassla latifolia, 49. 

' Momins : Mnsalmdn weavers, 501 - 602. 

Monday sacredness of, 240. 

Money: slang words for, 370. 

Month Days: 238-239. 

Months : Beiio-Isrocis’, 61.3. 

Moore : Mr. J. G., 29 note 1, 40 note I, 55 note J. 
Movements : OS- 


Mnkai : village goddess, 290. 

Mnla-Mntlia : river, 7 -8. 

Mnlbeny : tree, S3. 

Mnles : 65. 

Mnnja : male spirit, 553, 534, 538. 

Mnrlis : temple servants, 476, 

Mnsalmdns ■ history, appearance, food, hos-a, 
fnrmtnre, dress, ornaments, calling, teligi.ia, 
customs, prospects, divisions, 481-3%. 
Musicians: 378-379. 

Mntha : nver, 8. 

Myrobalans : 30, 46. 

N. 

Ndgars : Gnjardt Bidhmans, 163. 
Ndg-Chdplia : Mesna lerea, 49. 

Ndghori : breed ofjcattle, 57. 

Mdgpanchmi : Hlndn holiday, 244-215,593. 
Ndgphani : cliff, 4. 

: Mnsalmidn spint, 633, 654. 

Edmdev ShimpiB : tailors, 369-371. 
Naming ceremonies i of tho ChitpdraM, lUi 

Pdtdno Prabhns, 223; AgarvDs, 263, Kant i, 
298-299; Sdhs, 363;T4mbata, 376; Bimo'to, 
415. 

Ndna : Lagerstnemia pamflora, 49> 

Ndral ; cocoa-palm, 49. 

Ndrdyangad : hill-fort, 5. 

Ndring : orange tree, 49. 

Ndrli-Pomima : Hindu holiday, 245. 
Natural Salts : 13, 30, 

Navrdtra : Hindu holidays, 249-250, 

Ners valleys, 2 note 1. 

Nets: fishing, 89-91. 

Nhdvis : barbers, 389-383. 

Nira: riccr, 8. 

Nirdlis :ldyerB, 353-355. 

Nutmeg : tree, 46. 


O. 

ih-tsking : Pdtdno Prabhn ceremony, 212. 
lervatoiy : 19. 
upation Details : 96. 
inces forest, 3S. 

-ers : forest demarcation, 32 note 3. 
Testament : Benc-rsmclB’ sacred book, 612. 
ne’e : tree, 49. 

S ; boUmg oU, 408-469; 474-476. 

„ts : of the Cliitpdinns, 104-107 ; Vcldlis, 
0 . Acandls, 262 ; Ktmbis, 288 ; Bhadbliiinjds, 
.’,.0-37.1; Mbdrs, 440; MiJ8-iIm.dns, 481; 
lUng of, 372 - 373, origin of the use of, 100 
L 1. 647 -532 
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Sahyddri Khimd ; sacrctl hook, 99 ‘101, 171. 
Sally ddris: biUiangc, 3-4. 

Sakhnpatlidr : plateau, 3. 

Salai : llosirollia thnrifcni, 33. 

Sdlis : ircavcru, SBl - .‘165. 

Saltdnkars : AtUBalmiSn Unnon, 603. 

Sdltdr : bill, 4 . 

Sand : 30. 

Sandal : tree, 44 , 

Sand Snakes : SO. 

Sangars : irc.avcn, 363- 300. 

Sapindi • Shrdddh : memorial ocrrice in hononi of 
seven generations of ancestors, 161- 167. 
Saptapadi : ceremony of, 213. 

Snmdo Josliis .• 460 • 4Ci. 

Saturday: eacrednessof, 241. 

’ ^tvdi : goddess, 291. 

Sdvri : silk cotton tree, 52 , 

Sea Snakes •' 81. 

Seasons i 13-14. 

Servants : 379 - 384. 

SetOtt : Jlajor A. R., 29 note 2. 

Slioikbs ’. SfosnlmAns, 491. 

Shami j Prosopisspicegera, 82. 

Shdnti : quieting rites, 140 - 143, 1®. 

Shaving Ceremonies ! of tlie Clntp.'lvans, 116; 

Gnjoriiti Br.4hnian8, 164; Kanojs, ICS; Dhmv 
‘ Prabhas, 187, 200-207; Pdtdno Prabbus, 
223 - 226; VcWlia, 207; Brahma Ksbatns, 
267; Gnjardti Vdnis, 273;Knnbis, 300;P4Mdis, 
3Jl;BoId4rB, 317; Bhdvsiw, 323; ChiJmbbdrs, 
330 ; Gaundis, 332 ; Jingare, ,341 ; Knmblw^, 330 ; 
Sdlis, 363 ; Iflidris, 381 ; Bhoia,388 ; Kolia, 393 ; 

. Lodhis, 399; Rajputs, 403; Hdmoshis; 415 ; 

; VaniAri8,429;DhorB,433;lTobliils, 471; Bene- 
Israels, 618, 530 and note 2. 

Sheep : 05 - 07. 

Shenvis : Bwllimons, 175 - 180. 

Shepherds : 384 - 387. 

Shevga: Moringa ptotygosperma, 52. 

Shimga : holiday, 264- 255, 292 ■ 293, 414. 

Shimpis : tailors, 367-371. 

Shinga: hill, 5. 

Shivan •• Gmelina arborea, 62. 

Shivganga : river, 9. 

Shivner ; fortified hill, 4, 

Shivrdtri : Hindu holiday, 234, 

Short-tailed"; Cowry Snake, 75, 

Short Tooths,; aeo fiUeted ground siuiVcs. 

Shows: burse, 03. ..-3,03, 

Shrdddh •• momorjal service, 232 - zee- 

Shridepathdrsplatoaii'S. 

Shrigods : Gujorit Brdbmans, 163. 

ShrimdliB:GuiarftBr.lUmans,163. . 

Silk-cotton ; tree, 62. 


I Sikolgors: MnmlmdnamonKrs, 496. 
Sinbgad ; bill-fort, 6, 

Siras t Alhizzia lebbek, S3. 

Sirnr ; forest reserves, 36. 

Sisn : blaekwood, 52. 

Sitdphal : custard .apple, 63. 

Skirt-wearing: fiene-Israel ceremssy, 631. 
Small-pox : goddess, 224-326. 
Snoke-channors ; 83-87. 

Snakes: iatrodactien, families; TlpblopliMt; 
Uropcltidic; Uaiamarida; Oligedeatidie; CoV 
[ bridi-e ; Ratricina ; Homalepsidm ; FsammopIui:,i 
Bendrophidffi ; Bryiopbidie ; Bipsadidie; Ipr 
dontida:; Amblsmepbalidis ; lythonids; filj 
cidis; Acroeiiordidie; Elapids; BydropIiih;i 
Viperidm ; Crotalidn;, 71-83. 

Social rules ; of tbc Vaidus, 478. j 

Soil Gadalya : Beno-Israel feast day, 613 -614. | 
Sondrs: goldsmiths, 371-374, 

Spirit : scarers,' 106 note I ; fear, 112; posseaioi, 
144 and note 1, 163. 168, 291.292, 334, 

362, 367, 429, 433, 441-442, 470, 6J3-53J) 
belief, 173, 427; basis of tbe rale in lavonr oi 
child marriage and against widow laarms:, 
539 - 543 ; classes of, 553 - 5<>4. 

Stillite : stone, SO. 

Stallions Government, 63. 

Stone ftuarries ; 29. 

Sub-Divirions: 1. . 

Sugar-eating t Bene-Israel mamage 
610 . 

Snkoth s Bene-Israel feast day, 614. 
Snltdnkars : tanners, 366-367. 

Sunday: snoredneas of, 239-240. 

Snpdri : hetcl-palm, 63. 

Sumames: lOJ, 160, tOl, 167, J/ojj 

180, 184, IBS, 263, 258, 267, ^'O- f®® ‘ j 

309, 310, 316. 319. 322, 325, 3W, ^ - 

333, 340, 343, 346. 347, 349. 352. ^3 3.e, 
358, 369, 365, 366, 37J. 375, 378. 384, 3&, 
387, 389, 395, 398, 401, 404, 407, 410, 4^, 4. . 
428, 432, 436, 439, 443, 446, 448, ^ ^ ’ 

466, 457, 459, 469, 46f, 463, 477, 479, SOS. 
Sweetmeats •• 338. 

SyedBdnd:Mr.,431u»te|- 
cSffpds- Miisnimdns, 490-491. 

’ constitution of the, 835.636. 
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